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PREFACE 


| (i) Diatessarica and The Fourfold Gospel as a whole 


Tuts is the last of many works, published in a series 
entitled Diatessarica, all of which deal directly or in- 
directly with the Fourfold Gospel. It will be convenient 
to prefix to the special remarks introducing the present 
volume a general statement of the method of investigation, 
and the principal assumptions, underlying the whole series 
of which this volume, The Founding of the New Kingdom, 
constitutes the conclusion. 

1. It is assumed that there is a continuity between the 
thoughts of Jesus and the thoughts of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, especially such Scriptures as He habitually quoted— ; 
sometimes appealing to them as ‘‘the Law and the Pro- 
phets.”’ 

2. Whenever the Gospels introduce a doctrine of 
Jesus on any subject, the first question to be asked by 
those who wish to study it closely will be ‘‘What do the 
Hebrew Scriptures say about it generally, and, more 
especially, in the particular passage where they mention 
it for the first time?’”’ 

For example, if we wish to study Christ’s thoughts 
about the Temple, which is nowhere mentioned in the Law, 
we must go back to what is written in the Law concerning 
the “‘Tabernacle,”’ or “Tent of Meeting,” which was the 
origin of the Temple subsequently mentioned by the 
Prophets. 
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3. The second question to be asked is, ‘‘How was the 
Hebrew rendered by the LXX, and by the other early 
translators, in Greek; and how was it likely to be rendered 
in Aramaic, so far as we can judge from the Aramaic 
Targums in the second and later centuries? ”’ 

Take for example “‘ Tent of Meeting ’’—the above-quoted 
name given to the Tabernacle. Instead of “Meeting,” the 
LXX habitually has ‘“‘Testimony,’’ and our Authorised 
Version has ‘‘Congregation.’’ But the second-century 
Targumist Onkelos has the Aramaic equivalent of the 
Hebrew ‘Meeting.’’ It is important to add that this 
does not mean a chance meeting. It is a “‘meeting by 
appointment” or ‘“‘assignation.’’ The second-century 
translator Aquila, as will be shewn hereafter, renders it 
“appointment.” | | 

4. The third question to be asked is, “‘Has the Hebrew 
word any associations which, if not comprehended, would 
prevent our comprehension of its full meaning? ”’ 

For example, the first two instances of the above- 
mentioned “appointment’’—apart from the ‘‘ appointed- 
times,’’ or ‘‘seasons,’’ marked out by the heavenly bodies 
in the first chapter of Genesis—refer to God’s promises to 
Abraham concerning the birth of Isaac “at this appointed- 
’ amd again, ““At the appointed-time I will return to 
thee.’ The word is also regularly used to mean an 
“ abpointed-feast”’ in which Israel went up to meet the 
Lord in Jerusalem. Habakkuk connects it with “waiting,” 
thus, ‘‘The vision is yet for the appointed-time...wait for 
it.” In New Hebrew it is applied to the “appointing” or 
“designating”’ of a bride. This single word, then, might 


time,’ 


suggest to Jews (I) a wedding “‘feast,’”’ (2) “waiting ’— 
possibly for the home-coming of a bride or of a bridegroom 
or master of the house, (3) a “meeting” between bride- 
groom and bride. And it connects all these thoughts with 
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the Tabernacle or Temple to which Israel, the Wife, was 
wont to go up to meet Jehovah her Husband, according 
to the words of Isaiah ‘“‘Thy Maker is thine husband, the 
Lord of hosts is his name.”’ 

_ This connection is missed by the LXX, and must have 
been difficult for early Gentile Christians to realise. But 
it illustrates many parables in the Gospels, and some 
precepts, which, apart from this metaphor, are hardly 
capable of being fully understood. 

5. Having answered the three above-mentioned ques- 
tions to the best of our ability, we proceed to apply the 
answers to the Gospels. We beginwith the Three Synoptists. 
The first place is given to Mark, because Mark (so far as 
concerns the threefold Synoptic tradition) contains the 
earliest extant original from which Matthew and Luke 
borrowed. . 

After noting what Matthew and Luke borrow from. the 
parallel Mark, we examine with special attention Ist, what 
they altogether fail to borrow, that is to say, what they 


eject; and 2nd, what they partially borrow, that is to 


say, borrow but alter. Then we endeavour, in each case, 
to find a reason for the rejection or alteration. 

For example, Mark says that false witnesses accused 
Jesus of saying “I will destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and, after an interval of three days, will build 
another not made. with hands.’’ The parallel Matthew 
has ‘““I am able to destroy the temple of God, and, after 
an interval of three days, to build it.’’ This, Matthew 
says, is the charge brought by “‘two’’—presumably false 
witnesses—after ““many false witnesses” have accused 
Jesus ineffectively. Luke omits the whole. We have to 
ask ‘‘Why did Matthew alter Mark’s words and Luke omit 
them altogether? ”’ 

6. In order to answer this and similar questions we 
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may begin by arguing from internal evidence—as, for 
example, that Matthew regarded the Marcan report of 
the accusation as erroneous, while Luke regarded the 
accusation as negligible because false, besides being 
obscure and perhaps erroneously reported. But we must 
not neglect external evidence, if there is any. And such 
evidence may be reasonably expected from the Fourth 
Evangelist, who is universally recognised as later than the 
Three Synoptists, and who would feel bound (we may 
suppose) to take cognisance of any authoritative Gospels 
that preceded his own, and to do his best to remedy any 
evil likely to accrue to the Churches from their discrepancies, 
as well as from their deficiencies. ‘‘How does John act,” 
we must ask, “where the Synoptists differ? Does he 
remain silent, or does he intervene? And, if he intervenes, 
does he intervene for or against Mark, the earliest of the 
Evangelists?” 


For example, bearing on the charge of ‘destroying . 


the temple” we find the following Johannine tradition: 
‘“«Jesus said unto them [7.e. to the Jews] ‘ Destroy this temple 
and in three days I will raise it up’...but he spake of the 
temple of his body.’’ That is to say, John in the first place 
regards Jesus as having really connected the word “destroy” 
with the word ‘temple,’ ’ but in such a context as to shew 
that He Himself made no threat of destroying it. In the 
second place he regards Jesus as having used the word 
“temple” to mean not (as is written in Mark) “‘a temple 
made with hands,” but a temple mot made with hands, a 
Person, apparently meaning the “body” of the Son of 
Man, regarded as the Tabernacle of Meeting between God 
and Man. Such a thought might be unintelligible to 
Christ’s accusers, but Isaiah had prepared the way for it 
in the words “Thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the 
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high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 


humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 

Jerome, commenting on this connection in Isaiah 
between “‘the high and lofty One” and “‘the contrite and 
humble spirit,’ appropriately quotes from the Fourth 
Gospel ‘‘No man hath ascended into heaven but he that 
descended out of heaven, even the Son of man, who is in 
heaven.’”’ And John has prepared the way for such a 
conception of an ascending and descending Person, who is 
a Mediator, or Tent of Meeting, or Tabernacle, between 
God and Man, by saying in his Prologue that the Word 
“became flesh” and “‘tabernacled among us.” 

These facts appear to explain Matthew’s alteration of 
Mark and Luke’s omission. Mark had given no indication 
of the fact that Jesus had actually spoken about destroying 
the “temple,” but in a sense, and in a context, quite 
different from that which was supplied by the Marcan 
accusers. Matthew had made the accusation a little less 
harsh. but not more consistent with fact. Luke omitted 
the whole as hopelessly obscure. John intervenes, partly 
to correct Mark, and partly to explain him, but still more 
to set forth a fundamental doctrine of Jesus, namely, that 
the Son of Man was God’s Tabernacle, Tent of Meeting, 
or Temple. This, then, we feel justified in calling an 
instance of “Johannine Intervention.”’ 

7. Passing to other divergences of Luke from Mark, 
we try to examine them impartially, prepared to find two 
classes of them—John intervening sometimes for Luke 
against Mark as -well as for Mark against Luke. But we 
find very few indeed of the former class. The latter on 
the other hand are found, on a first examination, to be 
numerous, and, on further examination, to be very 
numerous indeed. 
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Take, for example, the apparently insignificant detail, 
peculiar to Mark, in the casting of lots for Christ’s garments 
at the Crucifixion, where Mark alone inserts “‘what each 
should take”’ (literally “‘who should take what’”’). Here John 
tells us that Mark is not strictly correct. About the 
“garments,” he says, “they made four parts, to every 
soldier a part.’’ But about the ‘coat’ which was “with- 
out seam,” they said “‘‘ Let us not rend it, but cast lots for 
it, whose it shall be,’ that the scripture might be fulfilled 
which saith, ‘They parted my garments among them, and 
upon my vesture did they cast lots.’” In this case, 
Johannine Intervention appears to be based on the poetry 
of the Psalms regarded as prophecy. 

8. Intervention may be based not upon prophecy but 
upon mere allusion. . 

For example, Mark, Matthew, and John, in a narrative 
about the anointing of Jesus by a woman, represent Him 
as uttering an extremely obscure saying about His “‘em- 
balming’’—mistranslated “burial” or “‘burying.”’ Luke 
omits the whole narrative but has another in which the 
woman is described as ‘‘a sinner” and no “‘embalming”’ is 
mentioned. ‘“‘Embalming” is nowhere mentioned by the 
Prophets, and it was not a Jewish custom. But it is 
mentioned in Genesis as practised for Jacob and Joseph, 
who, though they died in Egypt, were-“‘embalmed” and 
buried—Jacob at once, but Joseph not till the lapse of 
many years—in the Land of Promise. 

Any allusion on the part of Jesus to such a detail— 
archaic and in modern eyes insignificant—must seem at 
first sight far-fetched and wildly improbable. But the 
hypothesis is at all events not contrary to fact and truth— 
as is the rendering “‘burying”’ for ‘‘embalming.’”’ And it is 
mentioned here as being one of many instances where John 
does certainly intervene for Mark against Luke, but where 
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the reason and the exact meaning of his intervention are 
uncertain. It will be found discussed in its place. 

To omit this and other such instances would have very 
greatly shortened this laborious work and would have 
avoided some natural accusations of fancifulness and 
“ingenuity.”’ But it would not have been fair to the 
reader. The author is conscious of many faults—especially 
defects in arrangement, and condensation; but he has 
desired to keep his conscience clear from at least one 
defect that he regards as unpardonable—the purchase of 
a clear, brief, and forcible persuasiveness at the cost. of 
fairness to the reader and allegiance to truth. 

g. It remains to add that the primary object of 
Diatessarica and The Fourfold Gospel has been, not to 
elicit, in each instance, an immediate answer to the question 
“What is the historical fact?’”’ but to prepare the way for 
others who may hereafter elicit it, by shewing them how 
much help they may derive from the Fourth Gospel 
and from Jewish poetic literature, and how inadequate 
must be their appreciation of the spiritual depth and 
height of Christ’s conceptions until they learn to familiarise 


. themselves with His realisation of a Personal Tabernacle 


or Tent of Meeting mediating between man and God, 
between the children and the Father—between “him that 
is of a contrite spirit” and “‘the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity.” 


(ii) The present volume 


Three preceding volumes of The Fourfold Gospel have 
treated of the Beginning, the Proclamation, and the Law, of 
what Christians may briefly call “the New Kingdom.”’ The 
present volume treats of what may be called its ‘founding ” 
—not its establishment, for it is as yet far from being 
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established, but the means and manner by which it was 
founded. We shall have to study in what sense the 
Kingdom was a kingdom of life, and by what means 
Christ, the Founder, taught us to recognise that the life 
was to be reached through death, and victory through 
defeat. | 

The four volumes deal very largely with words, critically 
considered as words, Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and some- 
times Latin and Syriac—not to speak of the variations in 
our own Authorised and Revised Versions. And at the 
conclusion of this laborious task the author may naturally 
ask himself with some searchings of heart: “Is it thus 
that I can hope to draw nearer to the Most High God? 
Can Lexicons, Concordances, Indices, and ancient com- 
mentaries on still more ancient writings, technically 
called ‘scriptures,’ be the appointed and foreordained 
avenues to the highest spiritual truth, and to such appre- 
hension as is possible for mortals of the immortal and 
incomprehensible Creator? ”’ 

I should be disposed to substitute, instead of any 
defence of my own, an imaginary defence, such as the 
Fourth Evangelist might be supposed to make—and indeed 
does make, by implication—in his Gospel. It will save 
space, and avoid a tedious repetition of “he may have 
thought,” if I may be allowed, instead of such a clause, to 
substitute inverted commas and to represent him, thinking 
aloud, as follows. 

“The religion of Israel is based indeed on the writings 
that they call scriptures, and the Lord Jesus Christ con- 
tinually quoted them. Writings consist of words. It may 
therefore be said by some that He ‘founded His religion on 
words.’ But it would not be true. He founded it on 
Himself as being the eternal Word, the Logos, the founda- 
tion, and fulfilment of those ‘words.’ The Pharisees forgot 
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the creative Word that lay beneath the words of the Law. 
The brethren in the Christian Churches are also in danger 
of forgetting the creative Word that lay beneath the 
words of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as set forth in the 
books of Mark, Matthew, and Luke. In this book, there- 
fore, I will endeavour to draw forth the Word from 
beneath those words, and to help the reader to perceive 
‘something of the glory of the grace and the truth which 
shone forth from Him so as to make His teaching something 
above and beyond a Law (like the Law of Moses) but rather 
like a living and helpful Friend. 

“For example, Mark’s introduction speaks of ‘the 
beginning of the Gospel,’ and of ‘preaching’ or ‘pro- 
claiming,’ and of ‘baptism,’ and of ‘repentance’ and 
of ‘remission of sins.’ Now the brethren have begun 
to use these words in their schools and churches in a formal 
way, as physicians, lawyers, and others, use the terms 
peculiar to their several occupations, and as the Scribes 
use their scribal words in their schools and synagogues— 
speaking for example of ‘the Gospel’ as the Pharisees 
speak of ‘the Law,’ as though it had a being of its own 
apart from the Spirit of Jesus. I will therefore not use 
these expressions. Instead of mentioning the word ‘Gospel,’ 
I will shew, as in a drama, what the Gospel was. Instead 
of using the word ‘ proclaim ’—as though Jesus were a herald 
crying aloud the precise proclamation and the exact words 
that the king has appointed for him to cry—I will relate 
what Jesus taught, in its spiritual effect, as the Son speak- 
ing freely in the name of the Father. Lastly, instead of 
mentioning the Greek ‘repentance,’ which means merely 
‘a change of mind,’ I will bring Jesus before the reader, 
as it were on the stage of the theatre of this world, calling 
on mankind to turn from darkness to the Light. 

“As for ‘the beginning of the Gospel,’ which Mark 
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seems to declare to have been ‘John ’—that is to say, - 
the preaching of John the Baptist—I will go back to 
the ‘beginning’ indeed, namely,-to the one eternal Word 
that was the origin of all these temporary words, so that 
the first sentence of my book shall be, ‘In the beginning 
was the [one] Word.’ And the next shall shew that this 
was no ordinary word, for ‘the Word was toward the [one] 
God.’ And the next after that shall shew that the Word 
was indeed Himself a Person, and divine: ‘And the Word 
was God.’”’ 

If this imaginary soliloquy represents at all adequately 
the attitude of the Fourth Evangelist to the Three, then, 
in- reply to the question ““What have you gained from all 
this study of words? ’”’ I should feel emboldened to reply that 
I have made two gains, one negative, the other positive. 
The negative gain has been that I have been freed (partially 
at all events, no man is fully free) from the domination 
of words. The positive gain has been some increase of 
reverent recognition of the blended beauty and awfulness 
of the mysterious ways of the Eternal Word through whom 
is revealed the Eternal Thought “whose service is perfect 
freedom.”’ 

To the possibility of negative gain almost every page — 
in this work will testify, shewing that, whatever Jesus 
said or did, He said or did in special circumstances or with 
special metaphor, paradox, or hyperbole, that have been 
often variously regarded by His biographers. These 
special circumstances often indicate that He did not 
lay down, and did not wish to lay down, precedents that 
we might exactly follow independently of our own cir- 
cumstances at the present day. The Three Gospels 
imply, and the Fourth asserts, that Christ’s Spirit, not the 
words uttered by Him before His Spirit was given, is, in 
the ultimate resort, to dictate and control our action. 
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The positive gain has been described above as “reverent 
recognition.’’ This phrase has been chosen to indicate 
something different from a merely intellectual insight into 
causes and effects. Yet it does imply insight—-a spiritual 
insight into the Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross as being no 
isolated event, nor arbitrarily foreordained mystery, but 
the natural centre round which there revolves the universal 
sphere of visible and invisible existence,.so far as we 
mortals can rightly conceive of it. 

The Synoptists do not indicate this fundamental truth 
with any clearness. When they represent Jesus as pre- 
dicting His sufferings, death, and resurrection, they re- 
produce, and make more definite, a few of His definite 
words (especially those about “‘rising again’’ in “three 
days’”’ or on ‘‘the third day’’) probably borrowed from 
one or two of the prophets. But they do not clearly reveal 
Christ’s underlying sense that He, in thus fulfilling the 
Father’s will, was to win a victory. He was. to endure 
a humiliation that would end in exaltation, and to ex- 
perience a suffering of pain, or even of death, that would 
become the way to the joy of eternal life. The Fourth 
Gospel, we must not say ignores all the Synoptic definite 
phrases, but should rather say, assumes them all. It tells 
us what they all meant, and what was Christ’s feeling at 
the bottom of them. Consequently it represents Him as 
speaking about His future death as a “‘lifting up” or 
“glorifying,” never as a “killing” or as a “‘crucifying.”’ 

These considerations, though they have by no means led 
us to prefer the Fourth Gospel in all cases to the Three, have 
led us to regard it as a supplement to them, and in many 
cases as a necessary supplement. This we have found to 
hold good more especially about Mark’s Gospel. Mark 
sometimes barely and inadequately reports deep sayings 
of Jesus with such brevity and obscurity that they are 
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omitted by Luke and occasionally by Matthew also. In 
such cases we have often found that John steps in, not to 
repeat in amended Marcan language what Jesus actually 
said, but to teach us in Johannine language what Jesus 
actually meant. ) 

In such cases, the meaning has been often found to go 
back to poetry—ancient poetry in the Hebrew Scriptures 
interpreted by later poetry in Jewish traditions. And 
here it should be added that the Fourth Gospel, though 
largely indebted to Philo, is also much more than is 
generally supposed akin to Jewish poetic or Haggadic 7 
thought,.such as is found in the Midrash or ancient 
Jewish commentaries on Scripture. 

These, though compiled after the Talmuds, often point 
back to a period earlier than that of many traditions in 
the Talmuds. We lose a great deal of light on the Gospels 
if we assume that Jewish literature in the first century was 
mainly Talmudic or legal. Much of it, especially before 
the fall of Jerusalem, would be Haggadic, that is, poetic. 

Now the poets and prophets of Scripture, and the poets 
of the Haggada, even the saddest of them, while pouring 
forth sorrow for the past and the present, are almost 
always in some sense optimists as to the future. To this 
rule John—who in one of his aspects is certainly a Jewish 
poet—affords no exception. This may seem to discredit 
his Gospel. Optimists in these days (1917) are silent or 
speak in subdued tones. Men’s minds are busy thinking 
rather about diabolical evil and how to crush it, than 
about the goodness of God and how to exalt it. Yet 
those Christians who believe that the Spirit of Christ has 
seldom had fair play in Christian Churches will not allow 
themselves to be laughed out of a reasonable optimism 
based on experience. This wonderful mixture of good 
and evil called “the world”? does seem to be on the * 
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whole, or in many respects, ‘going onward ’’—sceptics 
may say “halting onward” or even “muddling onward ’’— 
toward some far-off goal of goodness. 

Take for example the Christian belief that all histo 
beings may approach God, with a reasonable hopefulness, 
calling Him “our Father.’ It came to us from the Jews. 
But when, and whence, did it come to the Jews? Appa- 
rently not till very late. Not till long after the period 
when God was regarded by them as ‘the Father of Israel. 
Indeed the Lexicon tells us that the word is not thus used 
in the Hebrew Scriptures except in a phrase of one of the 
later Psalms where God is called “ Father of the fatherless.”’ 


_ May we not take comfort from the thought that so beautiful 


a title sprang from so sad a source? And is not this often 
God’s way—or, if agnostics shake their heads, at all events 
the way? Does not the want usefully, or sometimes neces- 
sarily, precede the gift? ‘If I go not away,” said Jesus 
to His disciples, ‘“‘the Spirit will not come unto you.” 

So in these present days God may be constraining us 
to feel the want of His Fatherhood by allowing us—nations 
and churches and classes and individuals—to feed ourselves 
first with the unsatisfying substitutes afforded by pleasure 
and wealth and power, and physical or mental excitements. 
There is at present, and rightly, a growing feeling at least 
in this country against the accumulation of excessive 
wealth by individuals. And popular contempt and aversion 
may sometimes be useful in discouraging it. But they can 
never be a substitute for a truly Christian conscience, for 
the voice that should speak in a man’s heart, saying, 
“Shall I live in luxury and give my workpeople a starving 
wage?” The time will come, we may reasonably hope, 
when a Christian will say ‘‘I had sooner be a scavenger 
before the gates of Sion than a multimillionaire in the City 
of Mammon.” And this, the selfish accumulation of wealth, 
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‘is but one form of that “‘greediness”’ which is the source of 
all sin. A similar feeling of abhorrence—if we are to be 
Christians indeed—must extend to other provinces of 
selfishness, including the sins of the flesh: “Shall I destroy 
the Man within me and serve the Beast?” 

Is this an optimistic dream? It is at all events more 
reasonable than the supposition that by any appeal to mere 
self-interest, and by any merely mechanical organizations 
of conferences and councils, war should be abolished and 
the reign of perpetual peace insured. The machinery is 
not to be despised or ignored but it cannot be worked by 
itself without the Spirit. We need the Peace-Giver Him- 
self in the universe, in every nation, in every social com- 
munity, in every family, in every human heart. It is 
a very hard task for man to make himself, and to keep 
himself, one with the Son of God, and consequently one 
with the City of the Universe. Yet Marcus Aurelius 
aimed at nothing less, declaring that every good man 
ought to say, ‘That which does not hurt the City does not 
hurt me.”’ | 

How much more ought Christians to aspire to such a 
triumph over-their own selfishness, over the lower self that 
rebels against the higher! And how desirable it is that 
in attempting to achieve such a victory we should put 
aside everything that comes in between us and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whom and through whom we are to 
“overcome the world’’—that “world” of God’s gifts which 
we are apt to convert into a world of the devil’s temptations. 

It is quite right to study the words of the Gospels with 
all possible care, honesty, and diligence, but the student’s 
object should always be to reach the Word through the 
words. Small indeed would then seem many of the 
differences that divide Churches and theologians. They 
would be swallowed up in our apprehension of ‘the love 
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of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,’’ and “‘the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding.” Not for nothing 
does Jesus in the Fourth Gospel emphasize this peace: 
“Peace I bequeath unto you, the peace that 1s my own 
I give you,” and again ‘These things I have spoken unto 
you that in me ye may have feace. In the world ye must 
have tribulation: but be of good cheer, | have overcome 
the world.”’ 

There are many forms in which men may patch up 
a peace—individual with individual, class with class, 
nation with nation—-a peace of self-interest and con- 
venience. But there is only one kind of peace that is 
permanent, that which is based—whether in individuals, 
or in classes, or in nations—on the acceptance of the Spirit 
of the Son of Man, that is to say, of that ideal Humanity 
to which all human beings owe allegiance, and which we 
Christians identify with Jesus Christ. The Spirit of the 
Son of Man we have found to be the Spirit of self-sacrifice, 
a sacrifice of self for the sake of others. In accordance 
with the Law of self-sacrifice the Son of Man passed through 
apparent defeat on the Cross to the real victory of the 
Resurrection, through the death of “‘the grain of wheat” 
to the life that ““beareth much fruit.’’ We are to do the 
same, . 

This is the lesson of the Gospels. But in too many 
cases “‘self-sacrifice’’ has been confused with “sacrifice for 
oneself, sacrifice for one’s own salvation.”” That is a very 
different thing. As though a soldier should suppose that 
in fighting for his country he is fighting to save his own life ! 
Too often, corrupted thus, the Gospel has failed. But 
there is all the more hope that, if we take its lesson to heart 
in the future, it will no longer so greatly fail. 
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My thanks are due to my old friend and schoolfellow 
Mr W. S. Aldis, M.A., formerly Principal of the Durham 
College of Science, for most valuable corrections and 
suggestions, made in revising the proofs of this volume— 
as also those of preceding volumes of this series, from the 
beginning (1900). I have also to thank the Rev. J. Hunter 
Smith, M.A., formerly my colleague as Assistant Master at 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, for copious illustra- 
tions, from modern sources, bearing on many points of 
difficulty. 

From a third friend (of more than sixty years’ standing) 
Mr H. Candler, formerly Mathematical Master at Upping- 
ham, I had confidently hoped to receive a frank and 

trenchant criticism like that which I have gratefully 
| acknowledged in many previous volumes; and though he 
has been removed by death I desire to testify here to the 
inspiring memory of his uncompromising honesty. 

To my daughter I owe not only the Indices at the end 
of the volumes, but also a close and searching recension of 
the whole work, which has detected innumerable faults, and 
has gone far to remedy the author’s increasing infirmities 
of memory and defects in exact and accurate expression. 

Lastly, to the Cambridge University Press, my thanks, 
paid on many previous occasions, must be reiterated and 
emphasized, not only for the accuracy of their printing, 
but also for their skill in dealing with the complicated 
arrangement of the footnotes—never so complicated as in 
this, the concluding volume of the series. 


EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 


Wellside, Well Walk, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


3 Apr. 1917. 
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: (ii) The Books of Scripture are referred to by the ordinary 

J abbreviations, except where specified below. But when it 

! is said that Samuel, Isaiah, Matthew, or any other writer, 
wrote this or that, it is to be understood as meaning the writer, 
whoever he may be, of the words in question, and not as meaning 
that the actual writer was Samuel, Isaiah, or Matthew. 


(iii) The principal Greek mss are denoted by §&, A, B, etc.; the 
Latin versions by a, b, etc., as usual. The Syriac version dis- 
covered by Mrs Lewis on Mount Sinai is referred to as SS, 7.e. 
“Sinaitic Syrian.’”’ It is always quoted from Prof. Burkitt’s 


: translation. I regret that in the first three vols. of Diates- 
sarica Mrs Lewis’s name was omitted in connection with this 
version. 


(iv). The text of the Greek Old Testament adopted is that of B, 
edited by Prof. Swete; of the New, that of Westcott and 
Hort. 


(v) .Modern works are referred to by the name of the work, or 
author, vol., and page, ¢.g. Levy iii. 343 a, 7.e. vol. iil. p. 343, 
eo! Ae & 
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Aq. = Aquila’s version of O.T. 
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Burk. = Prof. F. C. SBurkitt’s Evangelion Da- “ep hake) 


Cambridge University Press, 1904. 

Chr. = Chronicles. 

Clem. Alex. 42 = Clement of Alexandria in Potter’s page 42. 

Dalman, Words = Words of Jesus, Eng. Transl. 1902; Avram. 
G. = Grammatik des Jtidisch-Palastinischen Avamdisch, 1894. 

En. = Enoch ed. Charles, Clarendon Press, 1893. 

Ency. = Encyclopaedia Biblica, A. & C. Black, 1899. 

Ephrem = Ephraemus Syrus, ed. Moesinger. 

Etheridge = Etheridge’s translations of the Targums on the 
Pentateuch. 

Euseb. = the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. — 

Field = Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, Oxford, 1875, also 
Otium Norvicense, 1881. 

Gesen. = the Oxford edition of Geseial, 

-Goldschm. = Der Babylonische Talmud, 1897—1912, ed. Gold- 
schmidt. 

Goodspeed = Goodspeed’s Indices, (i) Patristicus, Leipzig, 1907, 
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Hastings = Dictionary of the Bible, ed. Hastings (5 vols.). 

Hor. Heb. = Horae Hebraicae, by John Lightfoot, 1658—74, ed. 
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Iren. = the treatise of Irenaeus against Heresies. 

Jer. Targ. or Targ. Jer. (abbrev. for Jerusalem Targum), or Jon. 
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which there are two recensions—both quoted (Notes on N.T. Criticism, 
Pref. p. viii) by ancient authorities under the name “ Jerusalem 
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Jer. II. On other books, the Targum is referred to as simply “Targ.”’ 

Jon. Targ., see Jer. Targ. 

Justin = Justin Martyr (Apol. = his First Apology, Tvyph. = the 
Dialogue with Trypho). 

K, = Kings. 

Krauss = Krauss’s Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwériey etc., 
Part u, Berlin, 1899. 
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Levy = Levy’s Neuhebrdisches und Chalddisches Worterbuch, 


4 vols., Leipzig, sit Levy Ch. = Chalddisches Worterbuch, 2 vols., 


1881. 

L.S. = Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 

Mechilta, see Wii(nsche). 

Onk. = the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch. 

Origen is referred to variously, e.g. Hom. Exod. ii. 25 = lib. ii. 
ch, 25 of Hom. Exod., but Orig. on Exod. il. 25 = the commentary 
ad\loc.; Lomm. iii. 24 = vol. ili. p. 24 of Lommatzsch’s edition. 

Oxf. Conc. = The Oxford Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Pec. = peculiar to the writer mentioned in the context. 

Pesikta, see Wii(nsche). 

Philo is referred to by Mangey’s volume and page, e.g. Philo ii. 
234, or, as to Latin treatises, by the Scripture text or Aucher’s 
pages (P. A.). 

Pistis = Pistis Sophia, ed. Petermann (marginal pages). 

Ps. Sol. = Psalms of Solomon, ed. Ryle and James, Cambr. 1891. 

R., after Gen., Exod., Lev. etc. means Rabboth, and refers to 
Wiinsche’s edition of the Midrash on the Pentateuch, e.g. Gen. r. 
(on Gen. xii. 2, Wii. p. 177). 

Rashi, sometimes gadis from Breithaupt’s translation, 1714. 

S. = Samuel; s: = “see.’ 

Schéttg. = Schéttgen’s Horae Hebraicae, Dresden and Leipzig, 1733. 

Sir. = the work of Ben Sira, 7.e. the son of Sira. It is commonly 
called Ecclesiasticus (see Clue 20a). The original Hebrew used in 
this work is that which has been edited, in part, by Cowley and 
Neubauer, Oxf. 1897; in part, by Schechter and Taylor, Cambr. 
1899; in part, by G. Margoliouth, Jewish Quart. Rev., Oct. 1899 
(also printed in About Hebrew Manuscripts (Frowde, 1905) by 
Mr E. N. Adler, who discovered the missing chapters). 

SS, see (ili) above. 

Steph. Thes. = Stephani Thesaurus Graecae Linguae i 

Sym. = Symmachus’s version of O.T. 

Targ. (by itself) is used where only one Targum is extant on the 
passage quoted. 

Targ. Jer., Targ. Jon., and Targ. Onk., see Jer. Targ., Jon. Targ., 
and Onk., above. 

Tehillim = Midrash on Psalms, ed. Wiinsche (2 vols.). 

Test. x11 Patr. = Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ed. 
Charles, 1908 (Gk, Clarendon Press, Eng., A. & C. Black). 

Theod. = Theodotion’s version of O.T. 

Thes. Syr. = Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus, Oxf. 1901. 

Tromm. = Trommius’ Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Tryph. = the Dialogue between Justin Martyr and Trypho the 
Jew. 
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Walton = Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 1657. . 

Wetst. = Wetstein’s Comm. on the New Testament, Amsterdam, 
1751. _ 2 . 

W.H. = Westcott and Hort’s New Testament. 

Wi. = Winsche’s translation of Rabboth etc., 1880—1909 
(including Mechilta, Pesikta Rab Kahana, Tehillim etc.). ; 





(a) A bracketed Arabic number, following Mk, Mt., etc. indicates 
the number of instances in which a word occurs in Mark, Matthew, 
etc., €.g. dyamn Mk (0), Mt. (1), Lk. (1), Jn (7). 

(b) Where verses in Hebrew, Greek, and Revised Version, are 
numbered differently, the number of R.V. is given alone. 

(c) In transliterating a Hebrew, Aramaic, or Syriac word, 
preference has often, but not invariably, been given to that form 
which best reveals the connection between the word in question and 
forms of it familiar to English readers. Where a word is not trans- 
literated, it is often indicated (for the sake of experts) by a reference 
to Gesen., Thes. Syr., Levy, or Levy Ch. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE TRANSFIGURATION AND ITS SEQUEL 


[Mark ix, 2—13] 


§ 1. “Glory,” in the Three Gospels and in the Fourth} 


Tue Transfiguration is expressly described by Luke as a 





1 Mk ix. 2—8 
(R.V.) 

(2) And after six 
days Jesus taketh 
with him Peter, and 
James, and John, 
and bringeth them 
up into a high moun- 
tain apart by them- 
selves: and he was 
transfigured before 
them : 

(3) And his gar- 
ments became glis- 
tering, exceeding 
white; so as no 
fuller on earth can 
whiten them. 

(4) And there ap- 
peared unto them 
Elijah with Moses: 
and they were talk- 
ing with Jesus. 


Mt. xvii. 1—8 
(R.V.) 

(1) And after six 
days Jesus taketh 
with him Peter, and 
James, and John his 
brother, and bringeth 
them up into a high 
mountain apart: 

(2) And he was 
transfigured before 
them: and his face 
did shine as the sun, 
and his garments be- 


came white as the’ 


light. 


(3) And behold, 
there appeared unto 
them Moses and Eli- 
jah talking with him. 


Lk. ix. 28—36 
(R.V.) 

(28) And it came 
to pass about eight 
‘days after these say- 
ings, he took with 
him Peter and John 
and James, and went 
up into the mountain 
to pray. 

(29) And as he 
was praying, the 
fashion of his counte- 
nance was altered, 
and his raiment [be 
came] white fand] 
dazzling. 


(30) And behold, 
there talked with him 
two men, which were 
Moses and Elijah; 

(31) Who appear- 
ed in glory, and 
spake of his decease | 
(or, departure) which 


he was about to 
accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem. 


(32) Now Peter 
and they that were 
with him were heavy 
with sleep: but when 
they were fully a- 
wake (ov, having re- 
mained awake), they 
saw his glory, and 
the two men that 
stood with him. 


r (Mark ix. 2—8) I 
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manifestation of * ‘glory?.”’ 


Mark and Matthew do not use the 


word in this narrative, but both of them have used the word 
in the preceding context in such a way as to prepare the reader 


to accept Luke’s description?. 


Mark also, and Mark alone, 


represents the sons of Zebedee as asking Jesus soon afterwards 





Mk ix, 2—8 
(R.V.) conid. 


(5) And _ Peter 
answereth and saith 
to Jesus, Rabbi, it is 
‘good for us to be 
here: and let us 
make three taber- 
nacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah. 


(6) For he wist, 


not what to answer; 
for they became sore 
afraid. 

(7) And _ there 
came a cloud over- 
shadowing them : 
and there came a 
voice out of the 
cloud, This is my 
beloved Son: hear 
ye him. 


(8) And suddenly 
looking round about, 
they saw no one any 
more, save Jesus only 
with themselves. 


1 Lk. ix. 31—2 ol ddévres ev S0€.. 


Mt. xvii. r—8 
(R.V.) conid. 


(4) And _ Peter 
answered, and said 
unto Jesus, Lord, itis 
good for us to be 
here: if thou wilt, I 
will make here three 
tabernacles; one for 
thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for 
Elijah. 


(5) While he was 
yet speaking, behold, 
a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them: and 
behold, a voice out of 
the cloud, saying, 
This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear 
ye him. i) 

(6) And when the 
disciples heard it, 
they fell on their 
face, and were sore 
afraid. 


(7) -And’~ Jesus: 


came and _ touched 
them and said, A- 
rise, and be not 
afraid. , 
(8) And lifting up 
their eyes, they saw 
no one, save Jesus 
only. 


Lk. ix. 28—36 
(R.V.) contd. 


(33) And it came 
to pass, as they were 
parting from him, 
Peter said unto 
Jesus, Master, it is 
good for us to be | 
here: and let us 
make three _ taber- 
nacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah: 
not knowing what he 


‘said. 


(34) And while he 
said these _ things, 
there came a cloud, 
and overshadowed 
them: and_ they 
feared as they enter- 
ed into the cloud. 

(35) And a voice 
came out of the 
cloud, saying, This 
is my Son, my chosen 
(many anc. auth. my 


beloved Son): hear 
ye him, 
(36) And when 


the voice came (or, 
was past), Jesus was 
found alone. And 
they held their peace, 
and told no man in 
those days any of 
the things which they 
had seen. 


.eoav TH So&av avtov. 


2 Mk viii. 38, Mt. xvi. 27 “in the glory of his Father,” Lk. ix. 26 
‘in his own glory and the Father’s,”” on which see Son 3492 /. 
2 (Mark ix. 2—8) 
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that they may sit on either side of Him in His “glory}?.” 
Clearly they did not understand what His “‘glory’’ meant. 
Here, then, we may conveniently consider what it did mean. 

In all the Marcan passages that refer to glory there appears 
to be some reference to the “thrones” mentioned by Daniel 
predicting the divine judgment: “I beheld till thrones were 
placed, and one that was ancient of days did sit?.” But in 
the Synoptic passages now before us, a reference to Daniel is 
made peculiarly probable because they all mention garments of 
an exceeding or dazzling whiteness, and Daniel says about the 
Person who “sat” enthroned “‘ His raiment was white as snow.”’ 
Such descriptions of the exceeding whiteness of “‘raiment”’ occur 
nowhere else in the Bible except here and in two of the accounts 
of the angelic manifestations at Christ’s resurrection’. 

In the Fourth Gospel the glory of Kingdom is subordinated 
to that of Fatherhood, and the glory of judging to that'of saving. 
John appears never to use the word “glorify” without some 
thought of the Deliverance that is celebrated in the Song of 
Moses and the Lamb, accomplished by a Redeemer whose 
glory it was to die that others might live’. 

The first Johannine mention of ‘‘glory” is in the Prologue, 
“and we beheld his glory {i.e. the glory of the Word), glory as of 
the only begotten from the Father®.’’ This can hardly refer 
(or at least cannot primarily refer) to any manifestation of 
visible glory, such as might be supposed to have been seen at 
the Transfiguration. Yet it may allude to the tradition 
peculiar to Luke’s narrative, “‘Now Peter and they that were 
with him were heavy with sleep: but when they were fully 
awake (or, having remained awake), they saw his glory, and the 








1 Mk x. 37 “in thy glory,” Mt. xx. 21 “in thy kingdom.” Lk. 
omits the narrative. The only other Marcan mention of glory is 
Mk xiii. 26 pera Suvdpews moddjs kai Sdéns, but Mt. xxiv. 30, 
Lk. xxi. 27 pera duvdpews Kai ddEns moAdis. 

2 Dan. vii. 9. 

® Mk ix. 3, Mt. xvii. 2, Lk. ix. 29; comp. Mk xvi. 5 ‘“‘ white,”’ but 


_ Mt. xxviii. 3 ‘‘ white as snow,” Lk. xxiv. 4 ‘‘ dazzling.” 


4 See Son 3463 foll., 3565 foll. 
enh T4. 
3 (Mark ix. 2—8) I—2 
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two men that stood with him!.’? Luke, who alone mentions 
“glory” in the narrative of the Transfiguration, takes it here 
as a visible, not a spiritual splendour, not one seen in a dream 
or vision, since the disciples were fully ‘“‘awake®.’’ John, at the 
outset of his Gospel, connects with “glory” a mention of 
‘grace and truth.” He also says ‘‘ we beheld ,it’—an expression 
that would naturally include all the disciples and not merely 
‘Peter and those that were with him®.” And whereas Luke 
says that Moses and Elijah, along with Jesus, ‘‘appeared in 
glory,’’ John implies that a distinction must be drawn between 
different. kinds of glory. For glory in the highest sense, if it 

included “grace and truth,’”’ did not belong to Moses: the 
_ Law was given through Moses; the [gift of] grace and the [gift 





1 Lk. ix. 32, which follows “There talked with him two men, 
that were Moses and Elijah, who appeared in glory.” Lk. ix. 32 is 
taken by Cyril (see Cramer) as implying previous sleep Bpaxyd mas 
amrovvaratovow. ; 

_ ® See Acts of John §§ 3—6 for several manifestations followed by 
§ 7 “another glory (8d£av) will I tell you, brethren.’”’ Comp. 2 Pet. i, 
-16—18 “For we did not follow cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but we were eyewitnesses of his majesty. For he received 
f10m God the Father honour and glory, when there came such a 
voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased: and this voice we [ourselves] (jpeis) heard 
come out of heaven, when we were with him in the holy mount,” 
The mention of ‘‘ cunningly devised fables’’ explains Luke’s anxiety 
to emphasize the fact that the witnesses of the glory “were fully 
awake.’’ Contrast the emphatic ‘“‘ we,” jets, in 2 Pet., with its 
absence in Jn i. 14 €Ocacdpeda. 

3 The contexts in Acts of John § 5 “Peter and James were wroth 
because I spake with the Lord,’’ and § 6 “I heard Him say ‘ John, 
go thou to sleep,’ and thereupon I feigned to be asleep,’’ indicate 
early heresies that claimed for special apostles special revelations of 
material glory. But the following tradition includes all the Twelve: 
Petr. Apoc. §§ 2—3 “And further (mrpoodeis) the Lord said, ‘Let us 
go (dyopev) to the mountain (es rd 6pos) and pray (ev&opeGa),.. and 
while we were praying there suddenly appear two men standing 
before the Lord (edyopuévav nuadv a[dvw daivjovra dvo avdpes éora@res 
éum poo bev rou Kupiov).”” 
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of] truth [that were to be developed out of the fawl came finto 
being] through Jesus Christ?.”’ 

It is very seldom indeed that Luke introduces a tradition 
about fact of any importance, peculiar to himself, in the midst 
of a Synoptic narrative. But he introduces more than one 
here. For besides mentioning the wakefulness, or awaking, of 
Peter and his pane: he says that Jesus “went up into 
the mountain to pray,” and that the subject of the conversation 
between Jesus and Moses and Elijah was the “departure”’ that 


_ Jesus “‘was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” There is no 


contextual tradition peculiar to Mark?, except a clause about 
a “fuller” in connection with Christ’s “garments” (“exceeding 
white, such as no fuller on earth is able to whiten”). This will 
be discussed after the “praying” mentioned by Luke alone at 
this point. 





Und, 17. 

2 In Mk ix. 6 ov yap #de ti droxpiOj, the text varies. SS has 
“what he was saying.’”’ Origen first (Comm. Matth. xii. 40) quotes 
it as (Lomm. ili. 194) dmexpidn, but afterwards (ib. 41, Lomm. iii. 200) 
as eAdke. D has AaAnoe: but d ‘ loquebatur.”’ 

Perhaps ri droxpi6y may have arisen (r) from a recollection of 
a tradition pec. to Mk xiv. 40 otk 7decay ri amroxpiOaow aiTa, 
or (2) from a reluctance to admit that Peter was, for the moment, 
not in possession of his faculties; or (3) from both these causes. 
The parall. Lk. ix. 33 pr eidas 6 Aéyee Seems intended as a correction 
of Mark. The sense is impfoved by it. For the words in Mark 
are not an “‘answer’’ to any question expressed or implied, and this 
is not an occasion where a superfluous “answer’’ might be used to 
mean (Gesen. 773) “speak in view of circumstances.’’ For these 
reasons Mk ix. 6 is not discussed above as a tradition peculiar to 
Mark. 

Mechilt., on Exod. xv. 9 “The enemy said, / will follow,’’ adds 
“And he knew not what he said.’’ That is, Pharaoh “ followed,’ to 
his own destruction, not to the destruction of Israel. 

See From Letter 885—90 for Patristic comments on Mk ix. 6 etc. 
There was perhaps some common Semitic original of Mk ix. 6, and 


Mt. xvii. 5 ért a’rov dadovvros, capable of being interpreted “ He 


had not finished to speak’’ (comp. Levy iii. 570 4 and pppn ND, 
of Akiba’s martyrdom) or “He did not know while speaking.’’ This 
is more probable than the conjectures in Corrections 422—3. 
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§ 2. “Went up into the mountain to pray,’ in Luke | 


In commenting on the baptism of Jesus it was pointed out 
that Luke alone describes Jesus as “ praying” where the parallel 
Mark and Matthew mention “ascending”; and the Odes of 
Solomon and the Syriac Version of the Psalms were quoted to 
shew how the phrase “ Jesus lifted up his soul,” 7.e. in prayer, 
might be taken to mean “‘lifted himself up,” or vice versa?. 
In the Psalms, the Targumist thrice supplies “im prayer,” 
where the Psalmist mentions simply the “lifting up” of “the 
soul’” to God. Luke may have done the same thing here. 
What Luke adds about the subject of Christ’s conversation 
with Moses and Elijah is consistent with the view that, in this 
“praying,” Jesus was raised into a region of revelation and 
vision (like ‘“‘the third heaven” to which Paul was “caught up”) 
—into which His three disciples also received an insight with 
a power of hearing celestial utterances, not audible to those 
who were not to some extent similarly lifted up. The con- 
dition of the disciples, “weighed down with sleep,” oscillating 
between dream and vision, might be regarded by some as 
similar to that of the same three disciples at Gethsemane; but 
Luke dissents from that view by saying that on that occasion 
Jesus “found them slumbering for sorrow*.”’ 

According to this view, “the mountain” in Luke is not the 





a. DPA I. 20, 

2 Beginning pp. 110—I. 

Peay) x vise 4) cei. 'S. 

4 Lk. ix. 32 BeBapnuévar drv@ resembles Mk XIV. 40 of 6padpoi 
karaSapvv dpevor (Mt. BeBapnpévar), where parall, Lk. xxii. 45 has 
Kol@pévous ard.tHs A’mns. In canon. LXX, BapeioPa occurs only 
in Exod. vii. 14 (of Pharaoh), and Bapéws (apart from Gen. xxxi. 35 
pn Bapéws dhépe) only in Is. vi. 10 Tois @ow atirav Bapéws Feovear. 
In N.T. Bapéws occurs only in Mt. xiii. 15, Acts xxviii. 27 (both 
quoting Isaiah). Steph. Thes. quotes no instance of dsaypnyopety 
earlier than Herodian. There is no reason for explaining it (Corrections 
424) by Hebr. confusion; for Luke’s motive in inserting this detail 
might well be to shew that what the disciples saw was no dream or 
vision. What they saw was seen “when they were fully awake” 
(perhaps a better rendering than “having remained awake’’). 
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same thing as “a high mountain” in Mark and Matthew, and. 
may be closer to the original tradition, which contemplated 
a spiritual mountain’. The Marcan ‘high mountain” has 
been supposed in ancient times to mean Tabor, or the Mount 
of Olives, which are not “high?’; but in modern times, 
Hermon, which is high, but open to objection, as being out of 
the way, and hardly likely to be called “‘the holy mountain” 
in the second Petrine Epistle*. ‘“‘The holy mountain,” in the 
Psalms and Prophets, meant Mount Zion*. But when this, 
under the title of ‘the mountain of the Lord’s house,” is spoken 
of as being “established in the top of the mountains” and as 
the resort of “all nations®,”’ it is obviously a metaphorical 
region, a spiritual ‘‘ House of Prayer.’ It is quite conceivable 
that this thought, and even this phrase, was in use among 
pious Essenes, who did not go up to the Temple in Jerusalem. 
Perhaps it was in use among the disciples of John the Baptist— 
who is not described as going up with Jesus to the Temple, 
when Jesus went up to purify it at the Passover, or as going 
up on any occasion. . 

Thus we could explain “the mountain” in Luke here, and 
“the holy mountain” in the Petrine Epistle, and also such 
expressions as that in the Acts of John “He taketh me and 
James and Peter into the mountain where His custom was to 
pray®.”’ Thus, too, we can explain the sudden mention of 
“the mountain” (not ‘“‘a mountain’) at the conclusion of 
Matthew’s Gospel as being “the mountain where Jesus [had] 
appointed to them [to meet Him]’.”’ This does not oblige us 
to deny that in a literal sense there may have been places, 
such as that for example on the Mount of Olives, and others 
on mountains of Galilee, to which Jesus “‘oft-times resorted 
with his disciples’.’”” But it helps us to recognise that, in a 
spiritual sense, Jesus laid stress on the need of our “‘ ascending 





t Mk-Mt. pos iwnrov, Lk. rd dpos. 
2 See From Letter 867 a. 422 Pet, 1.) 18; 
4 See Son 3468 c—g on “The Holy Mountain.”’ 
> Is. ii. 2, comp. Mic. iv. 1. 
8 Acts of John § 3. ? Mt. xxviii. 16. 
8 Jn xviii. 2. 
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_in heart and mind” into the Mountain of the Lord’s House of 
Prayer in heaven, when we offer up prayer in any place, high 
or low, upon earth. 


§ 3. “After six days” or “about eight days!” 


Jerome’s only comment on this clause in Matthew is that 
Matthew mentions the “intermediate” days, Luke “adds the 
first and the last”; but he does not explain why Luke does this?. 


Nothing occurs during this interval. Then why is any interval — 


mentioned by all the Synoptists? Having been mentioned by 
Mark and Matthew as “six days,”’ 
inaccurately and certainly unnecessarily—to “eight days”? 

. Origen mentions, but does not comment on, Luke’s diver- 
gence®. He regards the “six days” as those of “creation,” 
followed by “‘the new sabbath*.” But how “new”? Is not 
the day that follows the “six” rather to be called “the old 
sabbath”? Might it not be said that “the new sabbath”’ is 
a title to be given rather to “the eighth day,’ being the first 
day of the New Creation, the day of Christ’s Resurrection? 
Some thought of this kind may explain Luke’s alteration. For 
the superiority of the eighth day to the seventh is a prominent 
subject in the earliest Christian writers, among whom Justin 
Martyr regards the eighth day as the emblem of the true 
Circumcision as well as of the Resurrection®. 





1 Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvii. I kai perd (Mt. ped’) nuépas €&, Lk. ix. 28 
eyévero Sé pera ToUs Adyous TOUTOUS TE! Nmepat OKTO. 

2 Jerome adds “Non enim dicitur ‘Post dies octo...’ sed ‘die 
octavo’’’—apparently reading Lk. as nyépa dydon. 

3 Origen on Mt. xvi. 28, Lomm. iii. 179. 

4 Origen, Lomm. ili. 189—oI. 

5 Barn. xv. 8—9, Justin M. Tryph. §§ 24, 41 “a type of the true 
circumcision, by which we are circumcised from deceit and iniquity 
through Him who rose from the dead ry pia tov caBBarov jpépa, 
{namely through] our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Comp. 2h. § 138 “a symbol 
of the eighth day, wherein Christ appeared when He rose from the 
dead, [the day] for ever the first in power.’’ So Clem. Alex. freq. 
636—7, 712—3, 811. Among those who rest in “God’s holy hill” 
(Ps. xv. 1) some (ib. 794) are promoted from the seventh to the 
eighth grade. See also Philo Quaest. Gen. on Gen. xvii. 12. 
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Some may explain Mark’s “‘after six days” by saying that, 
although such interval-clauses are rare in the Gospels, they ‘@re 
occasionally used where the interval is emphasized, and that 
this is the case here: ‘‘Precisely six days after the Lord’s 
prophecy ‘There are some here of those standing [by]...’ the 
prophecy was fulfilled.’””’ But would Mark have inserted it if 


-it had happened to be ‘“‘four days,” or “five days”? It is 


very unlikely. Luke might have done so in the Acts, but 
probably not in his Gospel. The Bible does not often mention 
intervals of days except for special reasons or in allusions}. 

Not improbably, therefore, the Marcan tradition “after six 
days” is to be explained allusively. If so, it would seem to 
allude to the ancient description of the ascent of Moses to 
Mount Sinai, where it is said “‘ The cloud covered it stx days, and 
on the seventh day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the 
cloud...and Moses was in the mount forty days and forty 
nights*.”” The Transfigufation was regarded as the occasion of 
the giving of the New Law, attested by Moses and Elijah the 
representatives of the Old Law and the Prophets, and given on 
a New Mountain of God. According to the precedents of Moses 
and Elijah there were intervals of “‘six days,” or “forty days?,”’ 
before ascending. In Mark, an interval of “‘forty days” has been 
already assigned to the Temptation. Here the interval men- 
tioned is “‘six days” ; and it was probably mentioned originally, 
not as an exact measure of the time, but as the type of the 
interval between the proclamation of the Gospel and the Coming 
of the Kingdom of God. 

The period of “‘six days” is frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament antithetically to ‘‘the seventh day,” or in con- 
nection with the labour that is to precede the sabbath, but 





* Strong’s Concordance gives (a), “four days” only once in O.T. 
(Judg. xi. 40, about the dead), and in N.T. only in Jn xi. 17, 39 
(about the dead) and Acts x. 30; (b) “five days” only once in O.T. 
(Numb. xi. 19, see context), and in N.T. only in Acts xx. 6, xxiv. I. 

* Exod, xxiv. 16—18. See Synoptic Gospels i. 213 (by C. G. 
Montefiore) to which I am indebted for this suggestion. 

Oe 5 x. 8. 
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is otherwise very rare4. It is therefore worth noting that it 
océurs only once elsewhere (apart from sabbatarian antithesis) 
in the New Testament. There, it is connected with the coming 
of Jesus to Bethany ‘‘six days before the Passover®.”’ A 
common Jewish view of the “‘six days” during which Moses 
was waiting to ascend the mountain was that they were spent 
in purifying him for the presence of God?; and John immediately 
proceeds to describe the anointing of Jesus in connection with 
“embalming,” as a preparation for the Crucifixion, which, in 
the Fourth Gospel, is regarded as a “lifting up” to the throne 
of God. The Johannine Gospel begins with one implied 
hexaemeron*. The Johannine “‘six days’’ may be the expres- 
sion of another. But this would not preclude the Evangelist 
from including an allusion to the gift of the New Law through 
Jesus Christ, the Son, as distinguished from the mere of the Old 
Law through Moses, the Servant. 


§ 4. The Johannine equivalent of “praying on the mountain” 


The above-mentioned coincidence of a single phrase (“six 
days”’)—apparently an insignificant one—between the earlier 
Synoptists and John, leads us to reflect on the much more 
striking difference as to the term ‘‘mountain” so common in 
all the Synoptists and so rare in the Fourth Gospel. The only 
instance of it there in Christ’s words is where He says “‘ Neither 





1 Josh. vi. 3—14 is hardly an exception. 

2 Jn xii.1. There is sabbatarian antithesis in Lk. xiii. 14. 

3 Comp. Jer. Jomai. 1 (Schwab p. 157), Aboth R. Nathan (zn7t.) 
“Moses was sanctified in the cloud and received the Torah from Sinai 
as it is written (Exod. xxiv. 16) ‘And the Glory of the Lord abode 
upon Mount Sznai,’ which means on Moses, ...to purify him...Sosays 
R. Jose the Galilaean.’’ R. Akiba differed. But others supported 
R. Jose, see Numb. y. on Numb, vii. 1 (Wii. p. 296). Jer. Joma and 
Numb. vy. mention “seven days” as the period of sanctification, 
whereas Scripture and Aboth R. Nathan mention “six days.” 
Comp. Jn xi. 55—xii. 1 ‘‘to purify (dyvicwow) themselves. ..six 
days before the Passover ’’—an instance (Joh. Gr. 2646) of Johannine 
irony to which Origen ad loc. calls attention. 

4 See Proclam. p. 15, Joh. Gr. 2624, Son 3583 (ix) b, (x1) ¢ foll. 
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in Jerusalem nor in this mountain shall ye worship the Father?.”’ 
The essence of worship, Jesus adds, is to pray not on a mountain 
but “‘in spirit and in truth.” | 

Not only is “praying on a mountain” excluded from une 
Fourth Gospel but even all direct mention of Christ’s “ praying”’ 
on any occasion. Yet John does represent Jesus in fact as 
praying to the Father twice during the week before the last 
Passover. The second prayer is the very long one uttered just 
before His arrest. The first is a brief and passionate one, when 
Jesus exclaims, ‘““Now is my soul troubled. And what shall 
I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour’? But for this cause 
came I, unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name?.” 

The preceding Johannine context describes Jesus as pro- 
claiming ‘“‘The hour is come that the Son of man should be 
glorified®.’’ The reason for the proclamation seems slight, 
being merely a petition to Philip, ‘Sir, we would see Jesus,” 
uttered by “certain Greeks among those that went up to 
worship at the feast.’’ But Jesus sees in this petition. a verifi-- 
cation of the Law of the Harvest, and a revelation of the 
Father’s will that the Son, who is the Seed, shall “die” that it 
may “‘bear much fruit.’’ This seems to correspond to the more 
definite and less poetic Lucan tradition that Jesus was to 
“accomplish his departure (ov, decease) in Jerusalem.” The 
scene of this petition of the Greeks is what Jews called the 
Mountain of the Lord’s House in Jerusalem to which they had 
“come up” to worship*. Jesus welcomed them as worshippers 
in no mere material mountain 1 but in ‘Spirit. and 1 in | trach, 





» pa-iv. 23. In io épos Occurs only in iv. 20, 21, vi. 3, 15 (ania 
the interpolated viii. 1). 

2 Jn xii. 27—8. On the punctuation see Joh. Gr. 2057, 2389a, 
2512 b—c. No prayer is uttered before, even at the. raising of 
Lazarus. There it is implied that Jesus’ has quietly prayed (Jn 
xi. 41 “Father, I thank thee that thou heardest me’’). But no 
prayer is recorded. 

7.40 Xit, 23. 

4 On.‘ the Mountain of the House,’ see From Letter 981 b. “ Going 
up” to the feast is mentioned in Jn xii. 20 about the Greeks, but 
not about Jesus. See, however, Joh. Gr. 2264—5 on Jesus as “going 
up’ to a feast in a mystical sense. 
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Then the Son offers Himself to the Father, a willing sacrifice, | 


in the prayer “ Father, glorify thy name.’’ The answer, “I have 
both glorified it and: will glorify it again,’’ does not include the 
word ‘‘Son,”’ but it is felt to be implied, or rather, taken for 
granted, so that ““Thou art my Son” would, in this context, 
rather weaken than strengthen the meaning. An inexpressible 
mystery of “glorifying” the divine Name is suggested, as if the 
Father is sacrificing His own Son, while the Son is sacrificing 
Himself to His own Father, and divine Love identifies the 
Sacrificer with the Sacrificed. This answer is uttered by a 
“voice from heaven’’—not “from a cloud” as in the Synoptic 
account of the Transfiguration—and the multitude took it for 
mere ‘‘thunder,” while others said ‘“‘an angel hath spoken to 
him.” , 

These variations in popular apprehension seem to illustrate 
the Evangelist’s doctrine that mere external signs and wonders 
are of no avail in themselves, apart from the preparation of 
the mind that is to receive them. The “multitude” was not 
prepared. “Others” were only partially prepared. But there 
was at least some one present who, if not fully at the moment, 
at all events afterwards, was able to discern that the revelation 
beneath this voice was a revelation of victory through defeat 
and life through death. The Evangelist hears the words “ Now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out,” and reflects ‘‘ Yes, but 
the prince was destined at first to prevail.” He hears “I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself’”— 
and adds “Yes, but He was first to die.’’ And hence, long 
afterwards, he wrote down his reflection. ‘This he said, 
signifying by what manner of death he should die?.”’ 





1 Jn xii. 31—3. On “voices” in O,.T., meaning “thunders,” 
see Fyom Letter 728. Origen, on the Transfiguration (Comm. Matih. 
xii. 32, Lomm. iii. 182) seems to assume that the “voice”’ is a voice 
of thunder, when he speaks of (Mt. xvi. 28) “ ‘some of those standing 
by’ Jesus (éornkérwv mapa ro "Inood), when they are enabled to follow 
Him as He draws them onward and as He goes up into the 
‘high mountain’ (ib. xvii. 1) of His manifestation. Of which ‘some 
of those standing by Jesus (twes.rav éorotav mapa (?) "Incodrv) are 
deemed worthy, if they be either a Peter whom ‘the gates of Hades 
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|  § 5. “His garments...so as no fuller on earth can whiten,” 


in Mark} 


This curious Marcan tradjtion about “no fuller” may have 
a bearing on the most important Lucan addition to the older 
account of the Transfiguration. ‘Mark and Matthew tell us 
merely that Moses and Elijah conversed with Jesus. But 





have no power against,’ or ‘the sons of thunder’ and [those who are 
to be] begotten (of ris Bpovris viol kai yevvouevor) from the mighty- 
voicedness (amd ris peyadohevias) of God [when He is] thundering 
and calling aloud with a great voice from heaven (Spovrévros kai 
peydAa ovpavodev Bodvros) to them that have ears and are wise. 
Such as these ‘do not taste of death.’” 
The ancient commentary on Mark attributed to Jerome extends 
this explanation of “sons of thunder’”’ (Boanerges) so as to include 
Peter: “Jesus named them Boanerges, that is, Sons of Thunder, 
since the exalted merit of these three deserves to hear, on the Moun- 
tain, the thunder of the Father, thundering through the cloud, 
‘This is my beloved Son.’”’ See Proclamation p. 411 and Son 3468 b. 
1 Mk ix. 3 kal ra ipdria aitrotd éyévero orikBovra evkad XRiav ola 
yvapeds emi ths ys ov Svvara ovrws Aevkava. Many authorities 
omit the clause about a “ fuller’’—perhaps as being a homely illus- 
tration—and insert “snow” or “light’”’: SS “He was transfigured 
before them and he became gleaming and his clothing became 
whitened as the snow,” D...or:ABovra evka Ata ws YXiwv ws ov 
Suvara tis AevKavat ewe ths yns, ad “‘splendida candida nimis qualia 
non potest quis candida facere super terra.” Diatess, has “And 
while they were praying, Jesus changed, and became after the 
fashion of another person; and his face shone like the sun, and his 
raiment was very white like the snow, and as the light of lightning, 
so that nothing on earth can whiten like it’’—a very interesting 
illustration of the way in which an early distasteful tradition (“fuller’’) 
‘can be smothered under a heap of later picturesque paraphrases. 
Codex a has “‘ fulgentia, candida valde, tanquam nix,’’ b ‘‘ splendida, 
velut nix, qualia quis non potest facere super terram.” 
Origen (Comm. Matth. xii. 39, Lomm. ili. 194) says roére de xara 
tov Mdpkov yivovra Ta ipdria av’Tov AevKa kal oridBovta ws Td as, oia 





yvaheds eri ris yns ov Sivarae ovrws evKavat. Kai Taxa oi pev eri 
Tis yis yvadeis of émseovpevoi eiat copot tod ai@vos rovtov rékews 
etc., indicating that “the fullers on earth”’ are contrasted with “the 
Fuller in heaven.” The same Heb. that means “/fuller’’ means also 
“wash,” as in Ps. li. 7 “wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
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Luke adds what they conversed about. It was the “exodus” 
or “departure” that Jesus was “destined” to “fulfil” in 
Jerusalem. Did Luke supply these words because he felt that 
this must have been the subject of their conversation, or because 
he found them in some early record outside Mark? Or is there 
in Mark any expression out of which Luke (or others whom 
Luke followed) may have inferred that the Vision predicted 
some “‘departure” corresponding to the mysterious “burial” 
of Moses}, or to the miraculous “ascent” of Elijah? 

It will be observed that. Matthew and Luke add severally 
that the “face” or “‘countenance”’ of Christ “‘shone,’’ or “was 
altered.’’ And this is natural. For it seems strange, at first, 
that so much stress should be laid by Mark on “garments”’ 
alone, and this in a change so complete that it is called in effect 
““metamorphosis?.”’ But it seems less strange when we reflect 
that “white raiment”’ is mentioned in Daniel—perhaps uniquely 
in Hebrew Scripture, and at all events with singularly solemn 
emphasis—as follows: ‘‘I beheld till thrones were placed, and — 
one that was ancient of days did sit; his raiment was white as 
snow®.”’ Rashi explains “‘ white” as meaning “that He may whiten 
the sins of His people,’ and this is the view of Jewish tradition 
generally*; it signifies the fulfilment of the promise in Isaiah 
“Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow5.”’ 
How could the followers of Christ gain the fulfilment of this 





1 Deut. xxxiv. 6 R.V. txt “he buried him,’’ marg. “he was buried,”’ 
see Law p. 382. 

2 Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvii. 2 perenoppobn, a word avoided by Lk. ix. 29. 

% Dan. vii. 9. Jerome ad loc. vane attention to the “white gar- 
ments” in the Transfiguration. 

4 See From Letter 864 b (quetng passages from Schéttgen) and 
Chag. 14a, Pesikt. Wi. p. 213 “when He forgives the sins of the 
_ Israelites, He is clothed in white, as it is said (Dan. vii. 9) ‘and his 
clothing is white as snow.’”’ See also Deut. r. Wii. p. 41, Pestht. 
Wii. p. 2090, and Tehill. Wii. 11. p. 84, on the various garments of the 
Lord. In Eccles. ix. 8 “let thy garments be always white’”’ is 
explained in Sabb. 153 a (for edification rather than in accurate 
interpretation) as meaning that we are to be always in a state of 
penitence and good works. 

S.TSHPATS: 
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promise? The answer is given in Revelation, where one of 
the elders asks ‘‘These that are arrayed in the white robes, 
who are they, and whence came they? * and the answer is 
“These are they that come out of the great tribulation, and 
they washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb}.”’ | 

The Hebrew “fuller” occurs only in Malachi and Isaiah, and 
in a passage of Kings parallel to Isaiah. Isaiah twice mentions 
“the fuller’s field,” first as the auspicious meeting-place of Ahaz 
with the prophet who brought him a message of redemption, 
and then as the place where the enemies of Hezekiah boasted 
on the eve of their own destruction. The other instance is in 
the context of a prophecy of Malachi quoted by all the Synop- 
tists, “Behold, I send my messenger and he shall prepare the 
way before me.” Malachi, after saying that the Lord “will 
suddenly come to his temple,” adds that “the messenger of 
the covenant” is ‘‘like a refiner’s fire and like the soap of the 
fulier, and he shall sit as a refiner... and he shall purify the sons 
of Levi*.” This, and its context, might be applied to the 
coming of Christ to the Temple in a literal sense, and to His 
attempt to purify it from the abuses that made it a house of 
traffic. But there are reasons for thinking that in a more 
general sense the term “‘fuller” might be applied by Jewish 
Christians in the earliest decads of the Church to Jesus as being 
at once the Purifier and the Lamb of God*. Such an application 
must seem fanciful to us, of course, like multitudes of plays on 





1 Rev. vii. 14. 

* Is. vii. 3, xxxvi. 2 (also 2 K. xviii. 17). Rashi (on Is. vii. 3) 
says that the Rabbis explained “fuller’’ as move than a meve name, 
see b. Sanhedr. 104 a, 7. Sanhedy..x. 1, Lev. rv. (on Lev. xxvi. 42) 
Wi. p. 255. Jerome (on Is. vii. 3) calls attention to the identity of 
the place with that mentioned in Is. xxxvi. 2, and says that Isaiah 
was bidden to “go forth to the impious king...in the field of the fuller, 
where defilements and stains [of sin| weve purged away,’’ not so much 


_ for the king’s sake as for the people’s. 


* Mal. iii. r—3. 
* Gesen. 460—1 gives D325 “ (tread), wash,’’ particip. “fuller,’’ 
was “lamb,” was Heb. “subdue,” Aram. “tread down.”’ 
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words in the Jewish Haggada. But would it be much more 
fanciful than the play of words in ‘‘Siloam, which is, by inter- 
pretation, Sent!’’? 

In one celebrated instance, where the Sanhedrin desire to 
send a message to a newly-elected Patriarch asking him to 
resign his office, it is said that the messenger was “a- fuller” 
and it is added “but many say that he was R. Akiba?.”” The 
word used in the Babylonian Talmud is very similar to the 
word signifying “lamb,” used in Scripture about the lamb 
offered day by day, morning and evening, in the Temple’. 
Now concerning the passage ordaining this sacrifice, Jewish 
traditions tell us that Hillel and Shammai differed; Shammai 
said that the ‘‘lamb” meant “the treading down,” or “crushing”’ 





hel bay Sty 

2 Gratz (Engl. Transl. ii. 348) assumes that it was Akiba: 
“Akiba, who was ever ready to be of service, undertook the delicate 
commission”: 7. Bevach, iv. 74 says that it was “a fuller (7y¥p), 
and many call him R. Akiba,’ b. Berach. 28 a does not mention Akiba, 
but when the Sanhedrin asked ‘Who will go?”’ it says that “(?) a 
fuller (D313 NINN)” said “I will go.’’ Goldschmidt says in a note 
that }»p313 “‘fullers’”’ are often mentioned in the Talmud, but 
refers only to Baba Bathra 134a “parables of fullers’’ mentioned 
along with “astronomy” and “geometry” and other sciences with 
which R. Jochanan was conversant. Goldschmidt suggests that it 
means ‘“ wahrsch. eine Secte od. Klasse,’’ but alleges no passages that 
support such a conjecture. 

Berliner on Berach. 28.4 says: “ Dieser Ausdruck kommt oft vor, 
und im jerusalemischen Talmud steht dafiir fast immer 7¥P"N yp, 
Abschneider, Verkirzer. Nach genauer Erwagung aller hierher 
gehorenden Stellen (vergl. Succhah 28, 1, Kethuboth 103, 2, Baba 
Bathra 134, 1) glauben wir uns berechtigt, annehmen zu diirfen, 
dass dies eine besondere sehr gering geachtete Sekte war, deren 
Ursprung schon zur Zeit des Bestehens des Tempels, ja noch weiter 
hinaus zu suchen sei.” 

It is worth noting that in Baba Bathra 134 a “ parables of fullers”’ 
are connected with what Goldschmidt interprets as “‘ Fuchsfabeln,”’ 
oinw mbwy, and that the latter term occurs again (apparently 
meaning “subtle disputations’’) in Sanhedr. 38 b, where “(?)a certain . 
fulley (D313 S10)” comes forward and solves a problem put forth by 
an unbeliever. 

3 Numb. xxviii. 3—4, lamb wap, see p. 15, n. 4. 
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‘of sin, but Hillel said that it meant “the washing away ” of sin}. 


These two great Rabbis flourished just before the birth of Christ. 
We may therefore suppose that, during the period of Christ’s 
preaching, the memory of such a controversy would make the 
metaphorical meaning of “‘a fuller” well known among a large 
circle of Jews, and that many would connect it with the thought 
of the “lamb” of the daily offering. To some of these, in the 
recording of a vision of the Messiah in white garments, it would 
be natural, not only to write that His garments were (as in 
Daniel) “white as snow,” but also to feel and say that they 
were of such a whiteness as: no mere earthly “fuller” could 
produce?. | 

Such a thought would go some way toward making easy 


the very difficult Johannine tradition that the Baptist said 


concerning Jesus, before the latter had a single disciple, 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world!*” If explained as poetic or prophetic hyperbole, it 
is, though intelligible, very difficult. But if “lamb” and 
“fuller” were interchangeable terms in certain prominent 
discussions of the time, and if “fuller” was also a name that 
could be given to a Rabbi whose teaching was of a pure and 


illuminating nature, then much of the difficulty disappears. 


It will still remain a startling saying, but not so startling, if 
it sprang from an austere prophet suddenly recognising as his 
successor one who had a nature to which he could lay no claim— 
the nature of the Lamb, the nature of the pure and heavenly 
Fuller, who-could wash sins away with a stream of purity not 
derived from earthly baptism of the body, but flowing from 





1 See Levy ii. 288b quoting Jelamdenu, and add Pesiki. Wii. 
pp. 21, and 75—6. 

* The quaint and (to us perhaps) almost irreverent conception 
of God as “a fuller’? may be illustrated from Siphra in Jalk. Sim. I. 
fol. 166 b, 11. fol. 58 @ quoted in Schéttgen ii. 555 “God took all! the 
sins of Jacob and Esau and poured them on His own garments, 
whence they became red as scarlet, as it is said ‘Wherefore are thy 
garments ved?’ (comp. Is. lxili. 2). Then He sat down and washed 
them white, as it is said (Dan. vii. 9) ‘His garment was white as 
snow.’”’ 

8 Jni. 29, on which see Son 3519—20. 
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heaven into theinmost soul. According to this view, the Marcan: 
mention of ‘“‘a fuller” would be very far from being an otiose 
detail and a sign of homely diffuseness. It would be part of the 
original vision.. It had been mentioned by Peter, perhaps— 
not very long before fragments of a Petrine Gospel were com- 
mitted to writing by Mark—in some account of a vision of 
martyrdom, embodied in a manifestation of Moses, Elijah, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, in which Peter had been prepared 
to “taste of death,” and follow his Master in glory. The 
Lord had appeared in ‘“‘ white garments,”’ white with no earthly 
cleansing but with such a sacrificial stream of purification as 
could issue from none but the Cleanser in heaven. By such 
a vision Peter had been taught that he, too, must “whiten his 
garments in the blood of the Lamb!.”’ 

At the time. when Matthew wrote, the metaphor of “‘the 
fuller’? might well have become obsolete. The followers of 
Hillel and Shammai would understand it, but it would be 
hardly suitable for a Gospel that contemplated the fulfilment 
of the command “Make disciples of all the nations?.’”” Hence 
the now obscure Marcan allusion was paraphrased by Matthew 
into a mere description of splendour suffusing the Messiah’s 
countenance and garments. Luke followed Matthew in dis- 
pensing with the word “fuller.’”’ But, having some sense of 
a doctrine latent under the word, Luke added in the context 
a clause (about a “‘depariure in Jerusalem”) that might refer: 
to a martyrdom such as Luke mentions elsewhere in the 
tradition that “it cannot be that a pee should perish out 
of Jerusalem®,”’ 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel we of course recdgnise that 
the author has not intervened in favour of Mark in any conscious 
and definite allusion to the word under consideration. But if 
we say to ourselves “‘ Fuller’ means ‘Washer.’ Does John 
describe Jesus as ‘washing’?”’ we shall have to reply that he 
certainly does this. Setting aside the doctrine of regeneration 
through water and the Spirit, and the flow of blood and water 





t REY. Vil, TH. * Mt. xxviil. 19. * Lk, xi. 33. 
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from Christ on the Cross, we have a whole scene devoted to the 
washing of the feet of the disciples by their Master. 

But this scene, though prominent and picturesque, repre- 
sents only a minor kind of purification. A deeper revelation 
of the purifying glory of God reveals Him as the Father con- 
tinually sacrificing, or receiving as a sacrifice, His own Son— 
the fulfilment of the rudimentary dispensation wherein Jehovah, 
in the Temple, besides the annual Passover, received day by 


day the sacrifice of the Lamb. With this tradition in his mind, 


John would know that the Voice on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, where Jesus stood between Moses and Elijah, meant, in 
effect: “‘Look on Him who stands between these two as His 
two Witnesses. The Law was given through Moses. Wonder- 
working Prophecy, in its most wonderful form, was given through 
Elijah!. But the grace and the truth that were to come through 
the Law and the Prophets, redeeming men from sin as well as 
judging them for sin—these were given through Him, my Son, 
my Witness or Martyr, my Lamb of Sacrifice, whose blood will 
take away the sins of the world, giving unto the sons of men 
white garments wherein they may stand arrayed before my 
throne.”’ — 

Here we should note that in the scene of the Johannine 
Voice from heaven John says nothing that directly suggests 
the thought of the Fuller. What he says there, in the person 
of Jesus, commenting on the redeeming efficacy of the Messiah’s 
death, is ““And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto myself?.”” There is no metaphor there, of the 





1 Why should Elijah, who made no recorded prophecies about 
the Day of the Lord, be accepted as the type of “the prophets’’? 
Perhaps partly because it was the Prophet’s business to bear witness 
to Jehovah, when Israel went astray from Him; and Elijah did this 
preéminently when he stood up for the Lord against the king of 
Israel and his four hundred and fifty “prophets of Baal” in the 
presence of the oscillating people. It was not the main duty of 
a Hebrew prophet to predict the future with accuracy. See below, 
P30, 2.1. 

2 Jn xii. 32. But, indirectly, “draw all men unto myself” 
implies “draw unto the light,’’ and hence. “enlighten,” “clothe in 
light,”” “make (ib. 36) sons of light.””’ Comp. Targ. on Zech. ix. 
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purifying stream that is to “whiten” the garments of the 
faithful. : 

This truth comes later on, related as a fact and no metaphor, 
“One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and straight- 
way there came out blood and water}.”” The spiritual signifi- 
cance of the fact, however, as being one that needs to be 
“seen” and “‘believed” by those who are spiritually prepared 
to ‘‘see” and “‘believe,” is at once suggested: ‘‘And he that 
hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is true; and he 
[t.e. the Lord Jesus] knoweth that he saith true, that ye also 
may believe?.”” The importance of this spiritual fact is not 
seen till near the conclusion of the Johannine Epistle: ‘This 
is he that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ; not with 
the water only, but with the water and with the blood.” 


+) 


§ 6. “Beloved” in Mark and Matthew,.‘‘Chosen” in Luke* 


In discussing the Synoptic accounts of the Voice from heaven 
at Christ’s baptism, it has appeared that there was a connection 
between Jewish thoughts about the Messiah as being (1) the 





II—15 ‘ve with whom a covenant has been made with blood...they 
shall be shining (171) like blood that shines (1n1) on the side of 
the altar.” 

1 Jn xix. 34. 

2 Jn xix. 35. See Joh. Gr. 2383—4 on “he (éxeivos) knoweth.”’ 

37 Jn v. 6. The Epistle proceeds, 1b. 7—8 “And it is the 
Spirit that beareth witness because the Spirit is the truth. For 
there are three that bear witness, the Spirit; and the water, and the 
blood.’”’ In the Gospel there is a mention of “spirit’’ a little before 
- the “water” and the “blood,”’ thus, Jn xix. 30 ‘He rested his head 
(Joh, Voc. 1451—8, Joh. Gr, 2644 (i), 2713) [on the Father’s bosom] 
and delivered over his spirit [to the Father].” 

The whole scene is so imbued with allusive mystery that it does 
not seem to me fanciful to suppose that John regards the Law and 
the Prophets as, so to speak, standing by the Cross, and attesting 
the Sacrifice, when he quotes (7b. 36—7) from the Law “A bone of 
him shall not be broken,’’ and from the Prophets, ‘They shall look 
on him whom they pierced.” | 

4 Mk ix. 7, Mt. xvil. 5 6 vids pou 6 ayamnrés, Lk. ix. 35 6 vids pov 6 
ek\eAeypevos. 
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Son of God, (2) the Elect or Pure One of God, (3) the Purifier!. 
Now, in the Transfiguration, there is again brought before us 
the thought of the Purifier in the term “‘fuller.’’ This leads us 
to ask anew whether Jewish tradition recognises any connection 
between “‘son” and the notion of purifying. 

There is no such connection in respect of the Hebrew den, 
“son,” but there is in respect of the Aramaic bay, ‘‘son.”’ 
Bar, “‘son,”’ occurs in two passages of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Concerning the expression in Proverbs ‘‘ What, my son?” the 
Midrash says “It is not said ‘What, my son [in Hebrew] (ben) ?’ 
but ‘What, my son [in Aramaic] (bar)?’ That means ‘the 
precepts and warnings of the Law,’ which is called bar [i.e. pure 
or bright|—as in the Psalm ‘ Kiss the Pure [bar] lest he be angry’ 
—because all its words are pure*.’’ Rashi’s comment on 
Proverbs says that the mother desires her son to be “‘ whitened 
(dealbatus),” and this word occurs (in Hebrew) in a Talmudic 
comment on the passage in Proverbs’, 

These traditions confirm the view that in the original the 


Voice from heaven mentioned neither ‘“‘ beloved”’ nor “‘ chosen,”’ 


but resembled the opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
contrasts God’s speaking in old days through the “ Prophets” 
with His present speaking through ‘“‘a Son,” or “‘his Son.” 
Peter desires to make three tabernacles for Jesus and the two 
witnesses, as if the three were on a level. There comes a 
corrective Voice saying, in effect, ‘““This is [no prophet, but] 
my Son. Hearken unto Him [above all prophets].’’ It was. 
desirable to shew that ““my Son” here did not mean “‘one of 
my sons” in any sense, either angelic or human®. This could 





1 See Beginning pp. 124—7. 

2 Numb. r. Wi. p. 214 on Prov. xxxi. 2, quoting Ps. ii. 12 as 
“Kisset den Lauteren,’’ rep. in Lev. r. Wii. p. 83, with ‘“ Kiisset den 
Auserwahlien.”’ This shews that bay might be rendered “chosen”’ 
or “ pure,’’ as in Cant. vi. 9, Io (see R.V. txt and marg.). 

3 Sanhedr. 70b yn, Goldschm. “hiibschen,” Levy ii. 467d 
“wohlgestalteten (eig. weissen).”’ 

+ Heb. i. 1—2. 

® Gesen, 1204, }3, referring to ‘“‘sons’’ in Gen. vi. 2, 4, Jobi. 6, ii. 1, 
XXXvill. 7 etc. On Dan. iii. 25 (13) A.V. “the form of the fourth 
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be suggested by adding the Greek “‘beloved,”’ which, in LXX, 
repeatedly represents the Hebrew ‘“‘only,” with or without 
“‘son,”’ so as to mean “only son}.”” Mark, followed by Matthew, 
has done this. Luke has perhaps been influenced by the two- 
fold meanings of bay in Hebrew and Aramaic severally. In 
Hebrew it is twice rendered “elect”? by LXX, when applied 
to the “‘pure”’ or “‘chosen” Bride in the Song of Songs?. Luke 
has combined this with “son” (“this is my Son, my Chosen”). 

John nowhere describes a Voice from heaven as calling 
Jesus either “‘ beloved Son,” or “‘Son,”’ or “‘Chosen.’” He would 
have been compelled to do this, or else to contradict the 
Synoptists, if he had related the baptism of Jesus by the 
Baptist. But he has not related it. He refers to it by implica- 
tion, however, in these words uttered by the Baptist, ‘‘He that 
sent me to baptize with water, he said unto me, Upon whom- 
soever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon 
him, the same is he that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit.” Then 
follows a disputable passage given by R.V. thus, “And I have 
seen, and have borne witness that this ts the Son of God,’’ where 
recent evidence indicates that the true reading is “this ts the 
Elect of God®.’’ With either reading, however, the passage seems 
inconsistent with. what precedes*. Whereas we should have 
expected the Baptist to exclaim “‘I have seen dim that ‘baptizeth 
in the Holy Spirit,” he exclaims, in effect, ““I have seen the Son 
(or, the Elect) of God.” 

A reasonable explanation is that John had in view a tradition 


based on the Aramaic word for “son,” with its suggestion of 





is like the Son of God (mx 41), the Midrash says that God sent 
Satan to smite Nebuchadnezzar for saying this and made him correct 
“his son (m92)” into “his angel” (Exod. r. Wi. p. 159; sim. on 
Cant. vii. 8, Wii. p. 175)... R.V. has “like a son of the gods.” 

-1 In Gen. xxii. 2, 12, 16 etc. 1'M'=dyamrnrds. In Judg. xi. 34 
MM) =povoyerns, (A) povoyerns dyamnrn. 

2 Cant. vi. 9, 10 "3 R.V. ‘‘ The choice one. ..cleay as the sun,”’ but 
marg. ‘‘ pure’’ in both cases. 

3 Jni.33—4. See Ovyr. Pap. ii. 7, No. 208, 3rd cent., where space 
and facts suggest the reading éxAexrds, which is also in SS. Blass 
gives the evidence fully and places 6 ékXexrds rod Oeov in his text. 

4 See Beginning p. 124. 
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the meanings “chosen,” “‘pure,” and “ purifying,” and that the 
“purifying” included the thought of “ baptism.” 

' The Fourth Evangelist does not deny that a Voice announc- 
ing the advent of a ‘‘Son” actually and objectively came from 
heaven, but he suggests to us that the Baptist, subjectively, 
did not hear it in that form. To the Baptist it came as an 
announcement of the “Elect. of God.’’ And the sense in which 
the Baptist understood this the Baptist himself expresses by 
“the Lamb of God,” that is, the purifying daily sacrifice. 
This was only one aspect of the Word, but it was a baptismal 
aspect and characteristically emphasized by John the Baptizer. 
By confining himself to this sabjective announcement, the 
Fourth Evangelist avoids arbitrating between the different 
versions of the objective Voice from heaven given by the 
Synoptists. ' 

When a Johannine Voice from heaven, the only one in the 
Fourth Gospel, at last comes before us, it contains no mention 
of the word “Son.’”’ The word ‘“‘Son”’ is indeed once mentioned 
just before it, but only in the title ““Son of man”—‘‘the hour 
is come that the Son of man should be glorified!.”” The whole 
of the context takes it for granted that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and that it is needless for a Voice from heaven, at this stage, to 
proclaim that truth. The truth that needed to be proclaimed 
was that the Father in heaven had glorified, and would glorify, 
His name of Father in one who was wont to’call Himself Son 
of Man while making His disciples feel that He was Son of God. 
As for the uniqueness of this Sonship it is expressed at the 
outset of the Gospel in the Johannine term Monogenés?, which 
suggests, without mentioning, the Synoptic “‘beloved®.”’ The 
preceding context also mentions “glory”’ for the first time, and 
suggests that the “‘glory” of the Father consists in giving 
Himself to those who are willing to ‘‘receive” Him, and that 
the “glory” of the Son consists in making us desirous to receive 





1 Jn xii. 23. 
2 Jn i. 18, comp. 2b. 14. On Monogenés, in Jn and Plato, see 
Beginning pp. 28—31. 
3 See p. 22, n. 1, above, quoting Judg. xi. 34 (I.XX) povoyerns, 
(A) povoyevi)s ayarnrn, where “”AdXos’’ has wonrn. 
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this Gift, with which the Son identifies Himself; it also connects 
this glory of the Son and Heir with a ‘ 
that cannot be conveyed through any “‘law?.”’ 


§ 7. “While they were coming down from the mountain he 
charged them,” in Mark? 


Luke omits everything that may have happened “while they 
were coming down,’ and passes on at once to the time “when they 
had come down®.”’ The precept to “‘tell no one” is omitted by 
Luke. It should be noted that Luke alone adds “‘on the next 





. 


1 Jni. 14—17. 


“grace” and a “truth” 


2 Mk ix. 9g—I0 

(HOM cy 
(9) And as they 
were coming down 
from the mountain, 
he chareed them that 
they should tell no 
man what _ things 
they had seen, save 
when the Son of man 
should have 
again from the dead. 
{10o) And _ they 
kept the _ saying, 
questioning among 
themselves what the 


risen: 


Mt. xvii. 9 
(R.V.) 

(9) And tas they 
were coming down 
from the mountain, 
Jesus 
them, saying, Tell 
the vision to no man, 


until the Son of man. 


be risen from the 
dead. 


commanded ~ 


Lk. ix. 36 b—37 | 
(R.V.) 


_ (36) ...And they 
held their peace, and 
told no man in those 
days any of the things 
which they had seen. 

(37) And it came 


to pass, on the next 


day, when they were 
come down from the 
mountain.... 








rising again from the 
dead should mean. 

8 The interval between the Transfiguration and Christ’s rejoining 
the nine disciples would seem to have been regarded by Mark as 
ashort one. But if, as modern commentators suggest, the mountain 
was Hermon and the nine disciples remained in or near Caesarea, 
the rejoining would take some time. Prof. Swete (on Mk) says that 
Hermon ‘overlooked Caesarea,’ and “offered a perfect solitude,” 
and that “one of its southern spurs became the épos dyov of the 
Gospel (2 Pet. i. 18)”"; but Dr McNeile says (on Mt. xvii. 3) “If the 
high mountain (épos a&yiov 2 Pet.) was near Caesarea, it was probably 
Mt. Hermon, some 14 miles to the north.”’ ‘Fourteen miles’’ was 
a long way to go, if the sole object of going was to obtain “a perfect 
solitude,’’ and the downward return, though quicker, would take 
several hours. The hypothesis of “one of its southern spurs”’ 
diminishes the difficulty raised by “fourteen miles,’’ but at the 
cost of introducing a touch of tameness into our interpretation of 
Mk-Mt. “bringeth them up into a high mountain.” 
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day”’ in connection with “ from the mountain.’ In Clue it was 
pointed out that Luke might be explained from the Vision 
of Elijah where the Hebrew has “Go forth and stand on the 


mountain,” but the LXX has “Go forth on the morrow and 


stand. ..on the mountain,” apparently confusing “7 “‘ mountain” 
with “M7 part of the word for ‘‘to-morrow,’”’ and combining the 
two renderings’. This can now be confirmed by a similar 
combination in a variation from LXX where the Hebrew has 
“Tp “to-morrow,” but a Translator has confused this with 
"7 “hasten,” and has combined the correct and the incorrect 
rendering (‘‘ Hasten, Saul, to-morrow...” )?. If this is a correct 
explanation, Luke may have been in some measure led to differ 
from Mark and Matthew by inferences arising from the clause 
interpreted by him as meaning “‘on the next day?.”’ 

But other questions also arise, apart from the supposition that 
Luke is here drawing from Hebrew sources. Luke deviates from 
Mark’s order by placing his mention of the silence about the 
Vision before his mention of the descent from the mountain‘. 
Such deviations would occur when an Evangelist, industriously 
collecting detached traditions, differed from the Evangelists that 
preceded him as to the order in which they were to be placed. 
One has occurred already in the Healing of Jairus’ Daughter 


where Luke places a precept about silence after, and Mark 


before, a command to give the girl food. There, as here, 
Mark used the word “‘charge.”” This leads us to inquire into 
other uses of the word “‘charge” in Mark and their parallels, 
and into its use in LXX and its equivalent in Hebrew. 
The Marcan instances of ‘‘charge,” given below with their 





1 Clue 144 a, quoting 1 K. xix. 11. 
* 1 S. xxviii. 19 IND, “cras,’’ where Field gives, as the reading of 
““"ANos,”’ raxuvov be, SaovrA: avpwv, and adds “ni fallor, duplex versio 
est vocis WW, pictae WD).’’ Origen ad loc. quotes raxvvov...aipiov. 

%’ That Luke here followed a Hebrew original is indicated also 
by his use of ev r@ with infin. on which see Son 3333 e—g, Proclam, 
Pp. 153 etc. 

4 Not that Luke is inconsistent with Mark, but Luke passes over 
what happened “while they were going down (xaraBavovtwr),” and 
relates what happened -“ when they had come down (xarehOovrov).”’ 
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parallels!, reveal the following facts. 


With the exception of 


one doubtful passage in Matthew, where the disciples are said to 
have been “‘rebuked” by Jesus that they should not tell people 





1 AvacréANopa, in 
Mark, as follows :— 
(1) Mk v. 43 
(Jairus’ daughter) 

Kal dveoreidaro 


a 
avTois ToAAd iva pndeis 
yvot TovToO, Kal €lmev 
SoOjvat airy ayeiv. 


Here atrois means the parents. 


in Luke. 
(2) Mk vii. 36 
(The Stammerer) 
Kal SueoreiAaro 
avutois wa pndevi dé- 
yoow: dcov dé avrois 
duearéAXeTO, av’Tol par- 
ov mepiraorepov &kn- 
pvooov. 


Mt. om. 


Mt. om. 


W. H. txt of the Gospels, occurs only in 


Lk. viii. 55—\6 


kat Ovérakev airy 
BoOnvat payew... 6 be 
mapiyyyerev avrots Ba- 
devi eimeiv TO yeyovds. 


The order of Mark is reversed. 


Lk. om. 


Here atrois refers to no defined persons, but probably to “‘they,”’ 


meaning friends of the Stammerer, implied in vii. 32 


(pépovow).”’ 
(3) Mk vili. 15 


Kal OtearéAAeTo 





> Lae , c a 
avtois Aéywv ‘Opare, 
Bdérere aro rs CUpnsee. 


In Mark, avrois refers to a vague “théy”’ 
“they-forgot (émeAdOovro),”’ 


(4) Mk ix. 9—10 
(9) kai karaBawov- 
Tov avT@v ex (marg. 
amo) tod épous Stecrei- 





> o_o re 
Aaro avrots iva pndevi a 
ia , , \ 
eiOov Sunynowvrat, ef 1) 
érav 6 vids Tov avOpa- 

r > fe 

Tou €kK VEKpaV ,avacTn. 
(IO) kat tov doyov 

\ 
ekpatrnoay ™ pos éavTovs 
ou ¢nrovvres Ti eat TO 
€k VEeKpOv avagTnvat. 


Mt. xvi. 6 
‘O d€ "Inaods etrev 
avTois, Opare kai mpové- 
xere amd ths Copns.... 


Mt. xvii. 9 


kal KxaraBavovreov 
avTa@v eK Tov Opous 
évereikato avTois =O 
"Ingous Aéeyou Mndevi 
cixnre TO Opapa Ews ob 
6 vids Tov avOpamov éx 
vexpov eyepOn (Marg. 
avaorn). 


“they-bring 


Lk. xii. I 

"Ev ois €miouvax= 
Gacav Trav pupiadov... 
np&ato Néyew mpods Tods 
pabnras avrov mperor, 
IIpooéxere €avrois amo 
Ths Copns.... 
implied in viii. 14 


where parall. Mt. xvi. 5 supplies pa@nrai. 


Lk. ix. 36 b—7 
(36) ...Kai  avrot 
eciynoav Kai ovdevi 


admnyyeiav ev éxeivas 
Tais nuépas ovdev dv 
éopakav. 

(37) éyévero dé rH 
Le oad © , , 
eEns nuépa KaredOovrar 
avT@v amd TOU dpous.... 


The order of Mark is again, as in (1), reversed by alice! 
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that He was the Christ (but some authorities in Matthew have 


-“charged”), the word is confined, in the Gospels, to Mark. 


Mark uses “‘charge” four times (out of five) to mean an injunc- 
tion of secrecy. In the first instance, “he charged them much 
that no man should know this”—i.e. the restoration to life of 
Jairus’ daughter—it seems impossible to take the words literally 
since the crowd outside ‘‘knew” that the girl was dead?. 
Matthew omits the ‘‘charge” and the context. Luke has 
“gave command to them not to tell anyone that which had 
been done”—which might be strained to mean “not to talk 
about the details of the healing.” 

In the second passage (containing two instances), the 
Healing of the Stammerer—a miracle peculiar to Mark—the 
precept ‘‘that they should speak to no one [about it]” does not 
present the same difficulty. 

In the third passage, the “charge” does not refer to keeping 
anything secret. It is to ‘‘ beware of the leaven of the Pharisees,”’ 
And the word “‘charged’’—for which ‘‘warned” might be 'sub- 
stituted—is superfluous except for emphasis, and is omitted by 
Matthew and by Luke?. In Mark and Matthew, the command 
to “beware of leaven” is followed by a dialogue shewing that 
“Teaven” is metaphorically used for “doctrine.” This is 
wholly omitted by Luke. 





AvaoréAXNopa Occurs in W. H. marg. once, in Matthew, as follows, 
after the Confession of Peter :— 


Mk viii. 30 , Mt. xvi. 20 Biksy: 35°22 
kal €meripnoevavrois Tore emeripnoev (W. 6 6€ ézuitipnoas 
iva pndevi Né€yoow wept H. marg. and Tisch. avrois rapnyyerev py- 
avrov. SveoreiAaro) trois pabn- devi A€yev Tovro. 


Tais wa pndevi elT@oL 
étt AUTOs €otiv 6 Xptoros. 

1 Lk. viii. 53 “knowing that she was dead.” 

2 Mk viii. 15 “charged them saying ‘See, beware...’”’ is merely 
an emphatic form of “said ‘Beware....’’” Comp. “told and warned,” 
and Aquila’s use of the Marcan d:acréAAopa to render the Hiph. of 
“nt, in 2 K. vi. ro “And the king of Israel sent to the place which 
the man of God told him of and warned him (mn1N),’’ where LXX 
has merely eirev airo, but Aq. adds kai dueoreiAato aito. 2 K. vi. 9 
contains the warning ‘“‘ Beware that thou pass not such a place.”’ 
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In the fourth passage, the one that follows the Transfigura- 
tion, Matthew substitutes for ‘“‘charged” the word ‘‘com- 
manded,”’ but both describe a command of Jesus to the three 
disciples to tell no one what they had seen. Luke omits the 
command to be silent, saying merely “And they were silent, 
and told no man in those days!.’”’ Luke also omits the following 
verses of Mark-Matthew describing a conversation between 
Jesus and the disciples (during the descent from the mountain) 
about ‘‘rising from the dead” and about Elijah, as well as one 
verse peculiar to Matthew “Then the disciples understood that 
he spake unto them concerning John the Baptist.” 

Turning to Greek outside the New Testament, we find that 
in literary Greek, Mark’s word mostly signifies separation, in 
the way of “distinctive” expression, ‘specific instructions” 
etc.2, In LXX it represents several Hebrew words; but, 
when used in the middle as Mark uses it, it corresponds mostly 


to a Hebrew word that means in Daniel “‘shine” or “shining,” 


but in Ezekiel and elsewhere ‘‘ warn,” “‘instruct®.”” In Exodus 
Jethro says to Moses ‘“‘Thou shalt expressly-teach them* the 
statutes and the laws, and shalt shew them the way wherein 
they must walk, and the work that they must do.” There is 


no suggestion of ‘“‘warning” here. Nor is there in the Tar- 


gums, which repeat the Hebrew word (perhaps in the sense 
of “enlighten”); the Jerusalem Targum also amplifies the 





1 “In those days”? appears to mean “When I say, ‘they were 
silent, I do not mean ‘always silent.’ Else, of course, the Trans- 
figuration would not have been recorded.” ~ It would be sometimes 
easy to confuse the Heb. vaw meaning “in order that” with vaw 
meaning “and,’’ in such a sentence as “And he spake unto them 
and [accordingly] they were silent.’”” See Gesen. 2544. 

2 See Steph. Thes. ii. 1324-5 Siaoreddo. 

3 See Gesen. pp. 263—4 on (I) Wt “shine,’’ quoting Dan. xil. 3 
“and they that make [others] wise shall shine as the shining of the 
firmament’; (II) "nt “warn,” of which the only instance in the 
Pentateuch is Exod. avi. 20. Butit occurs freq. in Ezekiel iii. 17, 18 
etc., meaning ‘“‘warn.’’ Aquila renders it by dvacréAdAopae both in 
Exod. xviii. 20 and elsewhere. 

4 Exod. xvili. 20 "Nt, LXX “testify (dtayzaprupy) to them,’’ Aq. 
dtacre)7. 
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passage so as to shew what is taught: “‘Expfressly-teach (or, 
enlighten) them about the statutes and laws, make them to 


understand the prayer that they are to offer in the house of 


congregation, the manner of visiting the sick, of burying the 
dead, of being fruitful in doing good, and in the work and 
process of justice, and how to conduct themselves among the 
wicked!.”’ 

In all this, there is no suggestion of “warning” but only 


_ of the distinctive precepts suggested by the Hebrew word, or 


of the illumination suggested by its Aramaic associations. 
But in Ezekiel the notion of “warning” is conveyed as soon 
as the prophet receives the injunction to break off his dumbness 
of ‘‘seven days,” and to begin his prophecy:—‘‘Son of man, 
I have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel, there- 
fore hear the word at my mouth, and warn them from me?.”’ 
The word is then repeated several times; and the LXX, after 
first rendering it “threaten,” settles down to the Marcan word 
under consideration (which is also Aquila’s rendering). The 
prominence thus given by LXX to this Greek word for “‘charge,”’ 
in connection with the prophecies of Ezekiel whom God 
habitually addressed as “‘son of man,” might naturally induce 
some early Evangelists to use it about certain utterances of 
Jesus the Son of Man either in the Hebrew sense of “‘ warn” 
or in the later Hebrew and Aramaic sense of “illuminate.” 








1 Levy Ch. i. 212 b shews that >, in Aramaic, mostly implies 
“light” or: “enlightening.’”’ The middle, “Be thou enlightened! ”’ 
means “Take warning.’’ Mechilt. on Exod. xviii. 27 represents 
Jethro as saying to Moses, “Thou art the sun, and Aaron, thy 
brother, is the moon. What need of the lamp with you?” This 
favours the view that Jews would connect zohay in Exodus with 
“enlightening” rather than with “warning.” Could zohary be used 
about Christ’s occasional esoteric instruction to the disciples as to 
healing etc.—meaning ‘‘ enlighten,’’ but seeming to Mark to mean 
““warn’’? 

2 Ezek. ili. 17 LXX dcarevdnon, Aq. SvacreAn, Sym. mpodvadéeis, 
but in 7b, 18, 20, 21 etc. LXX has SvacréAAopa. In ib. 21, “he 
took warning” “nti is rendered by LXX “thou didst warn him.”’ 
This suggests that Mk “he warned them (to be silent|’’ might be taken 
by Luke as “they were warned, or, took warning [to be silent],’”’ that is, 
“they were silent.” 
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The word zohar is popularly connected with Jewish cabba- 
listic doctrine that was once supposed by Christians to go back 
to the first or second century. It is now believed to be a pro- 
duction of the thirteenth century. Nevertheless the selection 
of such a title, meaning “splendour” or “shining,” when 
combined with the Biblical application of the word to Moses 
as the Instructor or Illuminator in connection with the old 
Law, indicates that even the earliest of our Evangelists might 
be influenced by the associations of the word in those cases 
where he records some injunctions of secrecy or some illuminating 
doctrine not generally known. 

In the present instance, for example, it is inconsistent with 
reasonable views of Luke’s honesty and industry as a historian 
to suppose that he would altogether omit the dialogue during 
the descent from the mountain without good grounds for 
suspecting that it was not historical in detail, but was an 
expansion of some brief and obscure or ambiguous statement. 
For example, it might have been “‘And when they had come 
down from the mountain he instructed them, or he warned them, 
or they took warning, concerning the things that they had 
seen.” What was this “instruction” or “warning”? Luke has 
previously given us a hint in the words “‘ They spake concerning 
his departure which he was to accomplish in Jerusalem}.”’ 
Even Matthew, though he has not inserted these words, has 
inserted, a little before, in the first prediction of resurrection 
on the third day, the words ‘‘He must depart to Jerusalem?.” 

Mark has had neither of these insertions; but if we suppose 
him to be conflating* an obscure original so as to make it include 
a reference to the latent “‘departure,’’ he must be regarded 
as taking “‘warned” in a double sense, and as combining 
two interpretations. One is, “Be ye warned that this vision 
signifies that I shall depart from you, and that I shall pass, as I 
said before, through three days of death to resurrection.”” The 
other interpretation assumes that Jesus “warned”’ the disciples 





AE Bit. Qts © Mth v1. S10: 3 Mk viii. 31. 
4 On the Marcan habit of ‘conflation,’ see Son 3107 k, 3265, 
3353 (i) a 
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to ‘“‘keep silence” till the fulfilment of the prediction. And 
here Mark inserts that the disciples “kept the saying [in mind] 
questioning among themselves what was the [meaning of the 
words] ‘rise from the dead?.’” Matthew and Luke omit this, 
perhaps because it might be taken to mean that the disciples 
questioned what was the meaning of the phrase “‘rising from 
the dead” in general. But the Marcan context shews that 


- Mark meant ‘“‘They questioned among themselves what was the 
meaning of the phrase ‘rise from the dead’ applied to Jesus, 


since they could not at that time believe that His prediction 
referred to His own literal death.”’ 

John intervenes twice to explain how the disciples might 
be said to “keep in mind” predictions of this kind and also 
to ‘question among themselves” as to their meaning. First, 
he represents Jesus as saying near the beginning of the Gospel 
“Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up,” 
adding ‘“‘But he spake of the temple of his body. When 
therefore he was raised from the dead, his disciples remembered 
that he spake this’’—that is to say,*they did not understand it 
at first, but they “kept it in mind” and understood it finally?. 
Secondly, near the close of the Gospel, he represents Jesus as 
saying to the disciples, concerning His death and resurrection, 
““A little while and ye behold me no more, and again a little 
while and ye shall see me,’ whereupon ‘‘some of his disciples 
said to one another, What is this that he saith unto us??” 
The very words of the questioning are here given, and Christ’s 
subsequent explanation, namely, that He was on the point of 
departure: ‘I came forth from the Father and have come into 
the world. Again I leave the world and go to the Father*.”’ 

This is also the Johannine version of that “‘departure”’ 
which Luke mentions in his account of the Transfiguration as 
destined to be accomplished by Jesus. John therefore may 





1 Mk ix. Io. 
2 Jn ii. r9—22. John here mentions “three days’’—a phrase 


‘connected by Mark (viii. 31) and Matthew (xii. 40) with Christ’s resur- 


rection (comp. Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61 etc.), but by Luke only (ii. 46) 
with the finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple. 
yn xvi: 17." - 4 Jn xvi. 28. 
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be said to intervene in order to explain Luke as well as to 
explain Mark. “But Luke writes in his own person; Mark 
records, very obscurely, words that he believed to have been 
uttered by Christ Himself. Luke omits them. It is a fact of 
history that Christ’s language about His resurrection was not 





understood by His disciples. 
’ they must have questioned among themselves about it. 
says that they did this. 


us in the act of doing it, 


It is an inevitable inference that 


Mark © 


John dramatically brings them before 


§ 8. “How 1s it written?” in Mark} 


Two questions arise at this point. First, did Jesus use the 
clause “how is it written?” attributed to Him by Mark but 
not by the parallel Matthew? Secondly, why is the whole of 





1 Mk ix. 11—13 

(R.V.) 

(11) And_ they 
asked him, saying, 
The scribes say that 
Elijah must first 
come. (Or, [How is 
it] that the scribes 
say...come ?) 

(12) And he said 
unto them, Elijah 
indeed cometh first, 
and  restoreth all 
things: and how is 
it written of the Son 
of man, that he 
should suffer many 
things and be set at 
nought? 

(13) But I say 
unto you, that Elijah 
is come, and they 
have also done unto 
him whatsoever they 
listed, even as it is 
written of him. 


Mt. xvii. 1o—13 
(R.V.) 

(10) And his dis- 
ciples asked him, say- 
ing, Why then say 
the scribes that Eli- 


jah must first come? 


(11) And he an- 
swered and said, Eli- 


jah indeed cometh, 


and shall restore all 
things: 


(12) But I say 
unto you, that Elijah 
is come already, and 
they knew him not, 
but did unto him 
whatsoever they list- 
ed. Even so shall 
the Son of man also 
suffer of them. 

(13) Then under- 
stood the disciples 
that he spake nnto 
them of John the 
Baptist. 


Lk. om. 
Compare Lk. i. 17 
(R.V.). And he shall 
go before his face in 
the spirit and power 
of Elijah.... 
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the context, about John the Baptist, which is inserted by 
Matthew, omitted by Luke and John? 

There is an antecedent probability that Jesus, after the 
martyrdom of John the Baptist, would prepare His disciples 
to anticipate a similar martyrdom for Himself. Mark has 
recently described Jesus as proclaiming to the disciples the 
new Law, the Law of Life through Death, and Victory through 
Defeat, as foreshadowed in the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Hosea about “suffering many things” and being “raised up 
after three days’’—which Jesus applied to the Son of Man}. 
If Jesus regarded John the Baptist as a Messenger of God, 
working in the spirit and power of Elijah, and as passing 
through martyrdom to glory, then the recent vision of 


Elijah on the mountain might lead Him to say, in reply to 


the question? whether Elijah must not first come, ‘‘For us, 
Elijah has ‘come.’ John the Baptist is our Elijah. You think 
he has not ‘come’ because he has died asa martyr. But is it not 
written concerning the Son of Man that he, too, should ‘suffer 
many things’ as a martyr? Elijah has ‘come’ and ‘suffered 
many things’ as a martyr in the same way, even as it is written 
about him (the Son of Man]%.”’ This, if taken by readers to mean 
“as it is written about lim [namely, Elijah), might naturally 
present difficulty*. It has been at all events altered by Matthew. 
But the difficulty itself, and the confused condition of the con- 
text, make it probable that Mark is recording a very early 








1 Mk viii. 31. See Son 3184—5. 

2 “The question.” It is a question put modestly in the form of 
a statement: “The scribes say [do they not?] that Elijah must first 
come. [What must we reply to,them ?].” 

3 See Son 3246 foll. and 3246 d—i, on “The ‘coming’ of Elijah,”’ 
where it is maintained that the phrase peculiar to Mark, “as it is 
written of him,’ refers, not to John the Baptist, but to the Son of 
Man, like the preceding clause (also peculiar to Mark) “written of 
the Son of Man.” 

4 Some have suggested that “written about him’’ refers to 
Elijah and to a quasi-martyrdom, which he endured at the hands 
of Jezebel. But this does not seem probable in view of the fact 
that he escaped from her hands and, in due course, was taken up 
to heaven. ; 
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tradition about some actual utterance of Jesus in which He 
testified to the Law of Martyrdom as applying to Himself as 
well as to the Baptist. 

The omission of this passage by Luke and John accords 
with the general rule of these Evangelists to omit or alter 
passages that give what in their days seemed a disproportionate 
prominence to John the Baptist?. But Luke and John follow 
this rule in different ways, as regards the early identification 
of John the Baptist with Elijah. Luke explains, in his account 
of the Baptist’s birth (through the Song of Zachariah), that he 
is to “go before” the Messiah “in the spirit and power of 
Elijah,’ which amounts to saying ‘“‘not that he will be Elijah, 
but he will be in the character of Elijah?.”’ John introduces 
a direct negative uttered by the Baptist himself in reply to 
emissaries of the’ Pharisees: “‘And they asked him, What then? 
Art thou Elijah? And he saith, I am not?.”’ 

This is a remarkable instance of Johannine freedom from 
conventionality. John probably knew that there were current 
in the first century a great number of beliefs about® Elijah, 
and also beliefs (such as Origen argues against when dealing 
with the words “Elijah is come*”’) in some doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, so that the words of Jesus recorded here by Mark 
might be taken as implying the latter doctrine. He certainly 
knew—if Mark’s and Matthew’s Gospels were important enough 
to attract his attention—that Jesus was reported by Mark to 
have said “Elijah is come,” and that Matthew emphasized 
this (‘‘is come already’’) and added “‘Then understood the 
disciples that he spake unto them of John the Baptist.’”” And 
yet, in spite of these very ancient traditions, he does not hesi- 
tate to represent the Baptist as . being expressly asked by the 
priests and Levites sent from Jerusalem “Art thou Elijah?” 
and as replying “I am not®.’’ Perhaps we may suppose that 





1 See Beginning p. 71, Law p. 219. 


As 1.07: adhd 6 yd 

4 Origen on Mt. xvii. 1o foll., see also Jerome on Mt. xi. 14 “if 
ye will receive it...,’’ which he interprets as indicating ‘‘mysticum 
(sermonem).”’ | 

§ Jn 8.227; 
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the Fourth Evangelist argued to this effect: “I know that 
Jesus called John ‘Elijah.’ And so he was, to the Jews. But 
now, to the Gentile Churches he is not ‘Elijah’—who is to 
Gentiles merely an ancient wonderworking prophet—but a 
_ ‘witness’ to the Light of the World. And the Baptist himself 
spoke of himself in this subordinate character, calling himself 
: = *a voice!,’” ; 
‘Some further comment is demanded by the Lucan tradition 
_ about Christ’s conversation with Moses and Elijah. They 
converse about Christ’s “exodus (departure)?.”” The mention 
: of His “‘exodus”’ is followed, at no great interval, by a mention 
of His “analémpsts (receiving up)*.”’” “‘Exodus”’ is very rare, 
and “analémpsis” is unique, in the New Testament. The 
former is appropriate to the Leader of the Exodus, Moses; 
the latter to the only Israelite “received up” into heaven, 
Elijah. These Lucan peculiarities perhaps represent Luke’s 
rebellion against the view (adopted by Origen and Jerome)* 
that Elijah represented “‘the prophets’—Elijah, who could 
hardly be said to have uttered a word of prophecy about the 
Messiah or the Messianic Kingdom! It might seem to Luke 
that Elijah was the type of Christ’s Ascension, as Moses, 
the deliverer of Israel from Egypt, was the type of Christ’s 
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1 This Johannine scene testifies indirectly to the historical 
character of the Marcan tradition about “the scribes’”’ and the 
“coming”’ of Elijah. See Hor. Heb. on Mt. xvii. to “It would be 
an infinite task to produce all the passages out of the Jewish writings 
concerning the expected coming of Elias.”’ 

2 Lk. ix. 31 ryv efodov adrod ny #uehdev mAnpodv ev Iepovoadnp. It 
recurs only in Heb. xi. 22 ris e&ddou trav vidv “Iopandr, 2 Pet. i. 15 
pera thy éepurnyv e&odor. 

3 Lk. ix. 51 &v r@ cuprAnpotoba tas nuépas THs avadnp ews adror. 
"Avadnuyis does not occur in LXX. But Luke’s language recalls 
2 K.ii. 1 “when the Lord would take up Elijah,” év ré dvdyew. Note 
the Hebraic ¢v ro in both passages (Proclamation p. 153). 

* Origen Fragm. on Lk., Lomm. v. 244 Mavojs 6 vépos cai "HAias 
6 mpodnrixds Adyos, Jerome Epist. (transl. Fremantle, p. 399) Contr. 
Jovin. ii. 15 “ Although Moses and Elias were properly types of the 
Law and the Prophets, as is clearly witnessed by the Gospel” (Lk. 
ix. 31). 
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deliverance of mankind out of darkness through His death and 
resurrection. 

Probably, however, Moses and Elijah were associated in 
the vision of the Transfiguration, simply (or mainly) because 
they were associated in the spiritual expectations of all pious 
Jews, owing to the prophecy of Malachi—who is the only 
prophet that mentions Elijah, and who mentions him along 
with Moses!. The prominence thus afforded (or at least 
suggested) by Luke to Elijah, as the type of the ascending 
Saviour, would not be likely to commend itself to John, who 
frequently speaks of Jesus as “‘lifted up” on the Cross, and 
seems to prefer to think of Him thus, rather than as received 
up in the Chariot. | 
- Qne more point remains to be mentioned. There can be 
hardly any doubt that “‘Hear ye him” in the Transfiguration 
is a repetition, and fulfilment, of the Deuteronomic “‘ Unto him 
shall ye hearken,” in the words of Moses: “‘The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken?.”’ Tertullian 
points this out®. But he is not followed by Origen, Jerome, or 
Chrysostom in their several commentaries on the Trans- 
figuration*. Those, however, who miss this allusion miss the 





1 Mal. iv. 4—5. Hor. Heb. on Lk. ix. 30 quotes Deut. vy. (on 
Deut. x. 1, Wii. p. 55) where God says to Moses “You two [2.e. 
you and Elijah} shall come together,” and Pesikt. 93 a “Moses did 
not die [for the just die not]: but went up into the highest, to 
minister before God.’ These are late traditions, but the text of 
Deut. xxxiv. 6 “He [7.e. God] buried him” favoured such traditions 
at an early date. R. Ismael (Rashi) declared that Moses “buried 
himself.” 

The first “prophet” mentioned in Scripture is (Gen. xx. 7) 
Abraham. And the Hebrew word does not mean primarily “one 
who predicts,’ but “one who interprets’ (Gesen. 611 b “spokes- 
man...’’) that is.to say, interprets the will of God to men. 

2 Deut. xviil. 15. 

3 Tertull. Adv. Marc. on Lk. ix. 35. 

4 Chrys. actually explains “Hearken unto Him” as meaning 
“Even if He desire to be crucified do not oppose (1) dvriméons),”’ 
where the sing. “oppose [thou]”’ is curiously incompatible with 
“hearken [ye].”’ 
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meaning of the presence of Moses, who in this vision abdicates 
in favour of his successor, as if saying ‘‘ Thou art He concerning 
whom I said to Israel, Unto Him shall ye hearken, a prophet, 
‘like unto me’ in bringing a Law, but surpassing me in bringing 
a greater Law, the Prophet above prophets, the Son pro- 


claiming the Law of Sonship.”’ 


_All this John—and John alone of the Evangelists—makes 
abundantly clear. His pregnant references to Moses contrast 
curiously with his barren references to Elijah. The latter is 
not mentioned except interrogatively or negatively’. The 


former is mentioned repeatedly as testifying to the Son either 


by express testimony or by symbolical action?. 





1 Jn i. 21 “Art thou Elijah?” 7b. 25 “if thou art neither the 
Christ, nor Elijah, nor yet the Prophet.’’ This passage is introducing 
to the reader the technical term “the Prophet,’’ meaning, “the 
Prophet of whom Moses spoke as a successor to himself.”’ 

2 Moses is mentioned, either by the Evangelist or by Christ, as 
follows: Jn i. 17 “The Law was given through Moses...the [gift 
of] grace and the [gift of] truth (or, the grace and the truth [that are 
conveyed by the Law]) came into being through Jesus Christ’’; 


iii. 14 “Even as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so... 
_ the Son of Man”; v. 45—6 “Think not that J shall accuse you... 


he that accuseth you is Moses...for if ye were believers in Moses, 
ye would be believers in me, for he wrote concerning me’’; vii. 19 
“Did not Moses give (od M. éaxev) you the Law, and [yet] none of you 
doeth the Law?” vii. 22—3 “For this cause hath Moses given you 
ciycumcision—not that it is [in truth] from Moses but from the 
fathers—and ye...that the Law of Moses may not be broken.” 
This is Christ’s last mention of Moses. 

But I have purposely deferred the difficult instance in vi. 32 
ov M. éd@xev tyiv rov dprov. It is usual to render this (differently 
from vii. 19) negatively. But the Johannine view of Moses is 
generally positive, that he does things typically, preparing the way 
for their realisation in Christ. Perhaps, then, the meaning is “ Was 
it not Moses who gave you the ‘bread from heaven’ [of which ye spake 
(Jn vi. 31)]}? Yes, but my Father gives you true bread from heaven 
[not the rudimentary bread given by Moses].’”’ The Jews had been 
just quoting complacently Ps. Ixxvili. 24—5 “He gave them bread 
from heaven to eat”; Jesus says, in effect, “Was it-not Moses, the 
rudimentary shepherd of Israel, who gave you that rudimentary 


bread? But my Father gives you more than that.” 
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“THE KINGDOM OF GOD”? AND “LITTLE CHILDREN” 
[Mark ix. 14—50] 


§ x. “Little childrent” 


WE are now approaching the time when Jesus will be found 
proclaiming to His disciples a doctrine of “receiving ”’—either 
receiving Jesus Himself or receiving the Kingdom of God. 
Both proclamations mention “‘little-children,’’ thus :—*‘ Who- 
soever receiveth one of such Jittle-children in my name receiveth 
me,’ and ‘“‘ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little-child, he shall in no wise enter therein?.”’ 

These utterances will come before us in their order. But 
there intervenes the Healing of the Lunatic Child. And here the 
question arises—perhaps of small importance but worth noting— 
why Matthew and Luke substitute “child (or, boy),’’ pais, for 
the term “‘Jittle-child,”’ paidion, used by Mark®. A reasonable 
reply is that Mark himself tells us that the boy had been 
subject to fits ‘‘from the-time-when-he-was-a-litile-child*.”’ 
He had been a paidion, now he was a pais. But this only 
shifts the question from Matthew-Luke to Mark:—‘‘ Why did 
Mark use paidion when he ought to-have used pais?” Turning 
over Mark’s short Gospel we note that it uses paidion twice 
as often as Luke does (apart from Luke’s Introduction)’. 





1 In this section “‘little-child”’ will be used invariably to represent 
watolov, 

7 Mk 1x37)... 05: 

8 Mk ix. 24, Mt. xvu. 18, Lk. 1x. 42. 

4 Mk ix. 21 ek mad.dbev. 

5 Mk (12), Lk. i. 59—ii. 40, about the child John and the child 
Jesus (7), later on (6). 
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This leads us to ask whether Luke had any special reason for 
avoiding the word as far as possible and Mark for using it. 
Luke’s reason for avoiding it may have been that paidion 
conveyed to him the same notion of simple ignorance that 
Paul intended to convey to the Corinthians when he wrote, 


“Brethren, be not Jittle-childyen in your minds!,’”’ which is 


also the notion that it conveyed to Philo, who dilates on the 
application of the term to Ishmael. This, too, characterizes 
the Epictetian use of the term*. It is perhaps significant that 
Hermas never uses the word. Instead of iin tte Luke uses, 
on one occasion, the word “babe?.”’ 

It is more difficult to say why Mark uses Soidion so freely 
in his descriptions of healing, before he comes to Christ’s 
doctrine of “‘little-children®.’’ But the following facts may 
help us to a reasonable hypothesis. In LXX, paidion is for 


a> €€ 


the most part loosely used for Hebrew “‘son,” “‘infant,’’ and 


- “Jad”’—nearly ninety times. But it is once used, in Teaiah’s 


prophecy of the Suffering Servant, to represent a Hebrew word 
forms of which mean, with about equal frequency, “‘sucking- 
child” or “sucker [of a tree|’’:—‘‘He grew up before him as 
a tender plant,’ where Aquila and Theodotion have “‘ suckling,”’ 
a term often applied in later Hebrew to “pupils” at school 
and applicable to Jesus at first as the “pupil” of John the 
Baptist®. 





1 1 Cor. xiv. 20, followed by “On the other hand (ddd) in malice 
be infants (ynmidg{ere). But in [your] minds (rais d€ dpeciv, i.e. in 
effect “brains’’) become full-grown [men] (réAewo  ~yiveode).”’ 
This is the only mention of wadiov in the Pauline Epistles. 

2 Philo i. 393—4. 

3 In Epictetus, children are to be kindly treated and occasionally 
humoured (i. 29. 31), though not to be spoiled and pampered. But 
I have not found an instance where a child is taken as the type of 
simple truthfulness, or of some virtue to be imitated. 

4 Lk, xviii. 15 Bpépn, parall. Mk x. 13, Mt. xix. 13 madia. 

5 Mk v. 39, 40 (bis), 41, vii. 28 “from the crumbs of the little- 
children (ray madiwv)’’ (Mt. xv. 27 “from the crumbs that fall 
from the table of their masters (rév xupiwv airav)),”’ vii. 30 (Mt. xv. 28 
n Ovyarnp aris), ix. 24 (Mt. xvii. 18, Lk. ix. 42 mais). 

§ Ts. lili. 2, on which see Son 3519 ¢ and Notes 2998 (xlix a). 
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In the Apostolic Fathers, almost the only instance of paidion 
in the singular is in Clement of Rome, quoting from this prophecy 
of Isaiaht1. Barnabas uses the word once in the singular, but 
thrice in the plural. First, he connects it with the land of ‘‘ milk 
and honey,” and with a “reshaping” of man. Perhaps this “re- 


shaping”’ implies regenerating as a babe at the breast, but he - 


does not mention the word “‘ suckling?.”’ Later on, he connects 
paidia (pl.) with those who “‘sprinkle for remission of sins*.”’ 
These are all the instances of paidion in the Apostolic Fathers. 

In the early Apologists, paidion is practically confined to 
Justin Martyr*. He uses it nearly thirty times, but almost 





1 Clem. Rom. § 16 quoting Is. lili. 2 dvnyyeiAauev évavriov adrod as 
madiov, as pita ev yn Supaon. This when unpunctuated would mean 
“We made announcement before him as a little-child as a root in the 


dry ground....”’ Justin Martyr (Tryph. § 42) takes this as meaning. 


“We, t.e. the Church of Christ, like a [weak or simple] child made 
announcement....’’ And Origen (Comm. Rom. viii. 5, Lomm. vii. 219) 
seems to take it similarly: “Annuntiavimus sicut puey ante ipsum, 
sicut radix in terra sitienti,’’ as though the Apostles complained of 
the failure of their “announcement.’”’ Jerome says “LX*X trans- 
tuJerunt jnyyeiAapey os radiov évavtiov airod, 7.e. Annuntiavimus 
sicut parvulum (not, parvulus) coram eo,’’ without explanation. 

2 Barn. vi.8—9 “The land of milk and honey” appears to represent 
Jesus. To enter into that land is to be “reshaped (dvar\dooec6a),”’ 
by faith in Jesus: 7b. 11 “Since therefore, having renewed (dva- 
kawioas) (? dvexaivicev) us by the remission of our sins, He made us 
[to be] a new type, so as to have the soul of /ittle-childven (masdiov) 
inasmuch as He reshapes us (dvarA\aoaovros aitod jpas).’”’ Later 
on, it is said (vi. 17) “Why, then, the milk and the honey? Because 
at first the /vttle-child is kept alive ((womoeira) by honey [and] 
then by milk.”” In Numb. xiv. 3—31 the men of Israel reject the 
land of milk and honey, and God says “your Jittle ones (nadia), 
which ye said would be a prey, them will I bring in.’’ But there the 
Heb. is AD. « 

8 In Barn. viii. 1, where Jesus is described as typified by the 
Red Heifer, “the men in whom sins are full-grown (rods dvdpas ev 
ois elaiv duapria: réXevat)’’ who slay the heifer, are contrasted with 
“the little-children (ra radia (bis))’’ who collect the ashes for the 
purpose of purifying the people. 

4 The only exception is Tatian §§ 33—4 (bis) about some mytho- 
logical birth. 
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always in quoting or alluding to quotation’. He regards it 
as a name of the Messiah. But he does not deduce this from 
Isaiah’s prophecy about the Suffering Servant. There, being 
misled by LXX, he regards the Chilech as being “‘as a little- 
child” in its “announcement” of the Gospel*. The Messianic 
name he deduces from the prophecy (LXX) “Unto us a /ttéle- . 
child is born,” where the LXX and Aquila have paidion’. 

’ Justin quotes this in his Apology’. In his Dialogue, he does 
not quote this phrase, but alludes to it when he says that the 
Messiah is “‘ King, and Priest, and God, and Lord, and Angel, 
and Man, and Captain, and Stone, and a Little-Child being 
born.” 

These facts, while shewing the variety of forms in which 
Christ’s Doctrine of Little Children might pass from Jewish into: 
Greek vocabulary, leave it still an open question what word or 
words Jesus used when He spoke of them. But there is an 





1 The instances in § 42 and § 84 allude to prophecy. Justin refers 
mostly to Isaiah, or to the Introduction in Matthew. Perhaps the 
only use of radiov in his own name is Tryph. § 103 “the Herod that 
killed the Jittle-childven (radia) in Bethlehem” (Mt. ii. 16 rods raidas 
tous ev B.). With three exceptions it is singular. 

2 His comment on “as a little-child”’ is of a Pauline character: 
Tryph. § 42 “It signifies that the wicked became subject to Him... 
and that all have become as one little-child. Such a thing as you 
may witness in the body: although the members are enumerated 
as many, all are called ove, and are a body. For, indeed, a common- 
wealth and achurch, though many individuals in number, are in fact 
as one creation (as év mpaypa)....” 

8 Is. ix. 6 ‘Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given.’’ The 
repetition of $y as noun and verb could not be expressed except by 
yevvnua éyevvndn. LXX and Aq. have radiov éyevvnbn, Sym. veavias 
; eyevv On. 

4 Apol. § 35 madiov éyevynOn tiv cai veavioxos (Heb. ‘“‘son,’’ LXX 
vids) nuiv dmeddOn. He takes “the government shall be on his 
shoulders (sic)’’ as referring to the Cross. Justin seems to combine 
LXX radiov with another reading like that of Sym., veavias, and to 
omit vids. 

5 Tryph. § 34 “a little-child being born (madiov yevvapevor),”’ 
perhaps “one that is born as a little-child.’” He does not quote 
Is. ix. 6 exc. in § 76 “Isaiah calls Him the angel of mighty counsel.’ 
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antecedent probability that He would sometimes use a word that. 


suggested the dependence of the child on the mother for its food. 
This we might gather from the prayer: “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and eartf, that thou hast hidden these things 
from the wise,and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes,” 
_ when taken along with Christ’s quotation from the eighth 
Psalm “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou 
perfected praisel.’””’ This Hebrew word for “‘babe’’—besides 
that it closely resembles, and is derived by many from, a rare 
Hebrew word meaning “‘suck?’”’—is also often connected (as in 
the eighth Psalm) with the comparatively frequent Hebrew 
word that regularly means “suck [at the breast]®,”’ 

This latter Hebrew word, yanak, is more common in Aramaic 
‘than in Hebrew*. And in Aramaic and late Hebrew it fre- 
quently has a metaphorical meaning as in the Targum on 
Solomon’s Song ‘‘And in that day King Messiah shall be 


revealed to the congregation of Israel, and the sons of Israel 


shall say unto Him, ‘Come, be thou our Brother, and let us 
go up to Jerusalem and we will suck with thee the ordinances 
of the Law even as a suckling sucks the breasts of its mother®.’”’ 
The thought goes back to what is almost the only mention of 





1 Mt. xi. 25, Lk. x. 21, Mt. xxi. 16, quoting Ps. viii. 2. 

2 Strong’s Concordance derives bby, or Oby, “babe,’’ from buy, 
a rare word meaning “give suck,” and “sucking child,’ but Gesen. 
760 b prefers a different derivation (comp. 7b. 732a@). Rashi (on 
Ps. viii. 2) takes it as meaning “educati in inquinamento.’’ See 
Taylor’s Aboth p. 97 on “The Ages of Man,” where a cynical view is 
taken of the descent of man from “king” to “ape.’’ But there is 
a reservation: ‘A son of Torah, like David, is a king, though old.” 
See Wagenseil’s Sota p. 76. 7 

3 See Gesen. 413, P2*, comp. 2b. 260 b. 

4 In Gen. xxxiil. 13, 14 Onk. twice renders a5. infant”’ or 
“newly born child’’—by p>. In Is. Ixv. 20 Sy “suckling,” and 
in Job xix. 18 p»dyyy “boys,” Targ. has py’. See also Levy Ch. 
i. 338 quoting, inter alia, 1 K. iii. 7 “ego puer (rY3) parvus (}Op),”’ 
Targ. ‘‘ego Jactens (p%3») parvus (‘Yt),’? where Walton rightly 
substitutes “puer’’ for “lactens’’ since the literal rendering would 
not express the meaning. 

5 See Targum on Cant. viii. r. 
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the “‘sucking-child” in the Law!, where Moses disclaims the 


“power of acting as the mother or nurse of Israel: “‘Have 


I brought them forth that thou shouldest say unto me, Carry 
them in thy bosom as the nursing-father carrieth the sucking- 
child??”’—a thought repeated in Isaiah, where God says to the 
remnant of Israel “‘Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, and 
all the remnant of the house of Israel, which have been borne 
[by me] from the belly, which have been carried from the 
womb?.”’ | 

‘No other word for “‘child”’ conveys, so clearly as this, the 
notion of constant dependence on the parents. There is 
perhaps something slightly repellent in the fact that it seems 
to give to the Father the part of the Mother. But the con- 
ception of God as having attributes of a mother* is elsewhere 
implied in Hebrew Scriptures. And this conception—of the 
child on the mother’s breast or freshly weaned from it—accords 
with the saying of the Psalmist, which could hardly fail to be 
in our Lord’s mind when He connected His doctrine of Child- 
hood with precepts of humility: ‘‘ Lord, my heart is not haughty 
..-1 have stilled and quieted my soul like a weaned child with 
his mother. My soul is with me like a weaned child. O Israel, 
hope in the Lord®....’’ Such a spontaneous and clinging depend- 
ence on the Mother or Father for spiritual food and spiritual 
hope is at the opposite pole from a ‘‘voluntary humility®” 
that makes a man abase himself before God, as before a Master, 
in order to secure immunity from the punishment due for the 
infraction of rules. 

In view of this collective evidence as to the Jewish traditions 
about “the sucking-child,” it would be unwise to emphasize 





1 The only other, in the Law, is Deut. xxxii. 25 “The suckling 
with the man of gray hairs (Gesen. 413 @).” 

2 Numb. xi. f2. 9 As. xl vi. 3. 

4 See Son 3426, 3502, comp. 3506. 

5 Ps. cxxxi. I—3. One of the comments in Tehillim ad loc. 
represents God as saying to David, ‘Thou hast made thyself like 
the sucking child. By thy life! As there is no sin in the sucking 
child, so is there also no sin in thee.”’ ‘ 

6 Col. ii. 18. " 
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as being unique, and yet still more unwise to neglect, Isaiah’s _ 


use of the term in the prophecy of the Suffering Servant as 
accepted by Aquila and Theodotion, “‘He shall go up before 
him as a sucking-child.’’ The word may here mean one that sucks 
truth; but it may also mean the scion of a royal house that 


has been cut down like a felled treet. The only other instance 


of the participial noun formed from yénak in Isaiah closely 
follows the prediction “‘There shall come forth a shoot out of 
the stock of Jesse, and a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit” ; 
it is in a passage predicting a universal peace when “ The sucking- 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child 
shall put his hand on the basilisk’s den?.”’ 


§ 2. “Little children,” in the Fourth Gospel 


This conception of “a little child” as a “suckling”? must be 
distinguished from that which is indicated in contrasts between 
“the great [child]’’ and “‘the little [child]” in such phrases as 
“the great [child] shall serve the little [child],”” meaning ‘‘the 
elder shall serve the younger.”” Such a contrast plays a part, 
and verbally rather a large part, in the doctrine of the Synoptic 
Gospels, where Christ’s doctrine deprecates ambition and pride 
of place. But the Fourth Gospel cautions us against being 
misled by these negative deprecations into supposing that the 
way to become like God is to refuse to be “great.” Though 
it scarcely mentions the word “‘little-child,” and nowhere 
mentions “‘sucking-child,”’ yet it represents the Father as 
being “declared” to us by “the only begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father,’ and it represents “the disciple that 
beareth witness” to the Son by writing the Gospel as being 





1 On Is. liii. 2, Ibn Ezra says (The Jewish Interpreters of Isaiah liii. 
p. 43) ‘“R. Sa‘adyah interprets the whole Parashah of Jeremiah... 
he ‘came up before him /zke a sucker,’ for when he began to prophesy 
he was a youth,” ib. p. 64 (Jacob ben Reuben) “came up like a sucker 
before him to suck in his knowledge.’ The Servant may be regarded 
(1) as a sucker springing from the root of a felled tree, the House of 
David (or from captive Israel) and also (2) asa Disciple of Truth. 

2 Ts. xi. 1-8. Gesen. 413 gives py) as “suckling” in Is. xi. 8 
and often, but as “sapling (sucker)’’ uniquely in Is. liii. 2. 
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the same that “reclined in the bosom of Jesus}.” Indirect} , 
it expresses the constant dependence of the Son on the Father, 
and that of the disciples on the Son, far more forcibly than we 
find it expressed by the Synoptists. 

In this Gospel Jesus mentions “‘little-child” only twice. 
On the first occasion, the term is typical, as in the Prophets, 
of the promise and joy of a home, as coming through sorrow: 
“The woman, when she is bringing forth, hath sorrow because 
her hour is come, but when she hath given birth to the little- 
child, she remembereth no more the anguish, because of the 
joy that a human being is born into the world?.” Epictetus, 
typically, bids us beware of imitating the Beast that is in us 
so as to destroy “the Human Being” that is in us*. The 
Johannine passage, typically, speaks of “‘the little-child,” and 
of its being “born” (within us) somewhat as Justin mentions 
“the litile-child being born,” along with King, and Stone, and 





1 Jni. 18, xiii. 23, referred to in xxi. 20 “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. ..who also leaned back on his breast at the supper.”’ 

See Light 3814 /—o on “ The Holy Milk,”’ and 3817 a foll. “Clement 
of Alexandria on ‘the Babe,’”’ where it is said (3817 c) “The Odes o1 
Solomon shew no trace of caution in using the most exuberant 
language about ‘babes’ and ‘milk’ and the ‘breasts’ of God as the 
Nursing Father. Clement on the contrary passes (108—g) into 
a long defence of the term ‘babes,’ in order to shew that it does not 
imply a preference for folly, and that it is not inconsistent with the 
Pauline doctrine of ‘the full-grown man.’’”’ John, in the opening 
of his Gospel, suggests the thought of Prov. viii./30 (R.V. “master- 
workman,’’-Aq. ri@nvoupévn) which the Midrash on Gen. i. 1 (Wi. 
p. 1), in one of its traditions, connects with Numb. xi. 12 “nursing- 
father.’’ Instead of “milk” the Fourth Gospel substitutes the 
“blood” of the Son, which is typified by the wine at Cana (comp. 
Is. lv. 1 “buy wine and milk without money ’’). 

* Cramer (on Jn xvi. 21, p. 364) prints as from Ammonius ratry 
dé rH mapaBod7 Kai of rpopara Kéxpnvta ocuvexds TH brepBodry Trav ddivey 
THY GOvpiay mapaBdddovres. On @dives in the Synoptists see Mk xiii. 8, 
Mt. xxiv. 8. 

° Epict. ii. 9. 3 6 dv@pwmos, as the type of humanity. In Jn 
xvi. 21 there is very probably an allusion to the birth (Son 3414 (ii) @) 


of Isaac, 7.e. ‘““Laughter.’’ But that does not exclude the thought 
of Man in general. 
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other titles of the Messiah!. On the second occasion, Jesus 
addresses the disciples as “‘little-children” in very peculiar 
circumstances. He has been already raised from the dead 
and already recognised by them. Yet now, after this recog- 


nition, He stands unrecognised for the moment on the shore 
of Tiberias. They have been toiling all night in their fishing- ~ 


boat, but to no purpose; and Jesus, who knows this, says to 
them “‘Little-children, you have [I think] caught nothing to 
eat??”’ This is the passage placed by Clement of Alexandria 
at the very beginning of his long discourse on the paidia and 
paides (the “‘little-children” and the “‘children’’) of Scripture®. 


He draws attention to the fact that Jesus calls them “‘children” | 


although they are “already in the position of recognised dis- 
ciples*.”” Then he goes on to quote passages from the Néw 
and the Old Testament; and from the latter (almost immedi- 
ately) he quotes the words of Isaiah ‘Behold, I, and the 
little-children that God hath given to me®.”’ 

But these last words are also quoted in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and applied, not to the Mother, the Church of Spiritual 
Israel, but to Jesus, who speaks of the redeemed whom He has 
“sanctified,’’ first, as His “brethren,” but secondly, as His 





1 Tryph. § 34, see above, p. 41. The only previous Johannine 
mention of radiov is in Jn iv. 49, where, in reply to Christ’s words 
“Except ye see signs and wonders ye will in no wise believe,’’ the 
nobleman simply says “Sir, come down ere my Uittle-child die.” 


Jesus, presumably taking this as a proof of belief, says at once. 


“Go thy way, thy son liveth.” 

2 Jn xxi. 5 radia, pn te mpoopdayiov eyere;~ See Joh. Gr. 2703 (2) 
“The Lord does not ask for information. He knew that the disciples 
had caught no fish and that it was not possible for them to have caught 
fish; because they had? been toiling without Him in the ‘night’ of 
spiritual darkness and had not cast the net on the ‘ right side’ of the 
ship.” 

3 Clem. Alex. 104 foll., on which see Light 3817 a—. 

4 Tovs dn ev eer rdv yropipov maidas rpocerov. On yvwpiper see 
Introd. p. 17 0. 

5 The passages are quoted in this order (104—5) Jn xxi. 4—5, 
Mt. xix. 14, xviii. 3, xxi. 9, xxi. 16, comp. Ps. viii. 2, Jn xiii. 33 
(rexvia, Clem. Alex. reads radia), Mt. xi. 16, 17, Ps. exili. 1, Is. viii. 18 
(quoted in Heb, ii. 13). 
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“little-children.”’ The reason is, that ‘“‘both he that sanctifieth 
and they that are sanctified are al! from one [Father].’”” Hence 
Jesus is described as saying, not only “I will declare thy name 
unto my brethren” but also ‘“‘Behold, I and the little-children 
that God hath given to me?.”” The Epistle—though it does 
not expressly say it as Clement does—assumes that Jesus is 
the Paidion or “Little-Child,’’ and that He is speaking of the 
other paidia or “‘little-children,’ as being God’s “gift” to 
Him. This gives us a clue to the meaning of the very common 
Johannine phrase, denoting the redeemed, or the Church— 
“all that thou hast given me” or “all that thou hast given him” 
—repeatedly uttered by the Son to the Father*. It is uttered 
by the Paidion, or “‘little-child” of prophecy, speaking about 
the paidia, or “‘little-children” of prophecy, who are at once 
His “brethren” and His “little-children.” 

All these Greek details, in which the Jewish word “sucking- 
child” finds little or no place, must not prevent us from recog- 
nising the original Jewish thought as being the centre round 
which Synoptic and Johannine traditions alike revolve, and 
as having been in our Lord’s mind persistently, not only when 
He spoke of ‘‘babes” or of “‘babes and sucklings,’’ but also 
when He spoke of “‘the pure in heart”’ and the little ones that 
“behold the face of the Father in heaven?.”’ 





1 Heb. ii. 11—13. 

2 See Joh. Gr. 2422, 27404. 

3 In the Johannine Epistle raidia occurs twice certainly I Jnii. 13, 
18, and once doubtfully iii. 7 rexvia (marg. radia) pndeis tAavar@ pas. 
Probably the writer is at first distinguishing “ beginners in the faith,”’ 
madia, from “fathers’’ and “young men.’”’ But perhaps he may also 
include the suggestion that all those whom he addresses may be 
regarded in these three aspects. 

The Acts of John (§ t) begins with a statement of the perplexity 
caused by the assertion of Drusiana, ‘““To me the Lord like (ds) 
John [? ‘as also to John,’ the MS has iadvyn] appeared in the tomb 
(ev r@ pvnuarc), and like (as) a young man (veavickos).’’ John replies 
that the Lord did actually appear in various forms (§ 2) e.g. to James 
as a madiov, but to John simultaneously as an dvyp, and soon after- 
wards to John as an elderly man, but to James as a freshly-bearded 
young man (veavicxos). On veavioxos see Justin M. Afpol. § 35 
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§ 3. 


in Mark} 


The “‘little-child” with the “dumb and deaf spirit,” 


Almost all the traditions peculiar to Mark in this exorcistic 


narrative are omitted by John. 


The omissions are in accordance 





quoted above, p, 41, n. 4. All these legends may have arisen from 
attempts to reconcile the LXX prophecies about Jesus as the rawdiov 
with the feeling that He was the Perfect Man, the Bridegroom of the 


Church. ’ 


1 In the following passage R.V. renders radiov by “child” in 
Mk ix. 24. But in Mk ix. 36, 37 its rendering is “little child.” 


Mk ix. 14—29 
(R.V.) 
(14) And - when 


they came to the dis- 
ciples, they saw a 
great multitude a- 
bout them, and 
scribes questioning 
with them. 

(15) And straight- 
way all the multi- 
tude, when they saw 
him, were greatly a- 
mazed, and running 
to him saluted him. 

(16) And he asked 
them, What question 
ye with them? 

(17) And one of 


the multitude an- 
swered him, Master 
lover, weacnery,. At 


brought unto thee 
my son, which hath 
a dumb spirit; 

(18) And where- 
soever it taketh him, 
it dasheth him down 
(ov, rendeth him): 
and he foameth, and 
grindeth his teeth, 
and pineth away: 
and I spake to thy 
disciples that they 
should cast it out; 
and they were not 
able. 


Mt, xvii. 14—2I1 
(R.V 
(14) And when 
they were come to 
the multitude, 


there 
came to him a man, 
kneeling to him, and 
saying, 

(15) Lord, have 
mercy on my son: for 
he is epileptic, and 
suffereth grievously: 
for oft-times he fall- 
eth into the fire, and 
oft-times into the 
water. 


(16) And I brought 
him to thy disciples, 
and they could not 
cure him. 
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Lk, ix. 37—43, 
xvii. 6 (R.V.) 
(ix. 37) And=ae 


came to pass, on the 


next day, when they 
were come down from 


. the mountain, a great 


multitude met him. 


(38) And behold, 
a man from the mul- 
titude cried, saying, 
Master (ov, Teacher), 
1. beseech .theé to 
look upon my son; 
for he is mine only 
child: , 
(39) And behold, 
a spirit taketh him, 
and he_ suddenly 
crieth out; and it 
teareth (ov,  con- 
vulseth) him that he 
foameth, and it hard- 
ly departeth from 
him, bruising him 
sorely. 

(40) And I be- 
sought thy disciples 
to cast it out; and 
they could not. 
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with what may be called the regular exceptions to the Rule of 
Johannine Intervention. John-never describes an exorcism 





Mk ix. 14—29 

(R.V.) contd. 

(19) And he an- 
‘swereth them and 
saith, O _ faithless 
generation, how long 
shall I be with you? 
how long shall I bear 
with you? bring him 
unto me. 

(20) And_ they 
brought him unto 
him: and when he 
saw him, straightway 
the spirit tare (or, 
convulsed) him griey- 
ously; and he fell 
on the ground, and 
wallowed foaming. 

(21) And he asked 
his father, How long 
time is it since this 
hath come unto him? 
And he said, From 
a child. 

(22) And _ oft- 
times it hath cast him 
both into the fire and 
into the waters, to 
destroy him: but if 
thou canst do any- 
thing, have compas- 
sion on us, and help 
us. 

(23) And Jesus 
said unto him, If 
thou canst! All 
things are possible 


to him that believeth. 


(24) Straightway 
the father of the child 
cried out, and said 
(many anc. auth. add 
with tears), I believe ; 
help thou mine un- 
belief. 

(25) And when 
Jesus saw that a mul- 
titude came running 


A. F. 


Mt. xvii. 14—21 
(R.V.) contd. 

(17) And Jesus 
answered and said; 
O faithless and per- 
verse generation, 
how long shall I be 
with you? how long 
shall I bear with you ? 
bring him hither to 
me. 


(15) ...for oft- 
times he falleth into 
the fire and oft-times 
into the water. 


! 


Lk. ix. 37—43; 
Xvii. 6 (R.V.) conid. 


(41) And Jesus 
answered and said, 
O faithless and per- 
verse generation, 
how long shall I be 
with you, and bear 
with you? bring 
hither thy son. 

(42) And as he 
was yet a coming, 
the devil dashed him 
down (or, rent him), 
and tare (ov, con- 
vulsed) [him] griev- 
ously. 
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or refers to one. Also he never mentions the words “dumb” 
and ‘‘deaf’”’—both of which are here inserted by Mark but 


omitted by Matthew and Luke. 


If therefore the reader asks 


what is the object of printing the passages below in full, the 
answer is that it is partly in order that he may perceive the 





Mk ix, 14—29 
(R.V.) contd. 
together, he rebuked 
the unclean spirit, 
saying unto him, 
Thou dumb = and 
deaf spirit, I com- 
mand thee, come out 
of him, and enter no 

more into him. 

(26) And having 
cried out, and torn 
(ov, convulsed) him 
much, he came out: 
and [the child] be- 
came as one dead; 
insomuch that the 
more part said, He 
is dead. 

(27) But Jesus 
took him by the 
hand, and raised him 
up; and he arose. 

(28) And when he 
was come into the 
house, his disciples 
asked him privately, 
[saying], We could 
not cast it out (oz, 
[How is it] that we 
could not cast it 
out ?). 

(29) And he said 
unto them, This kind 


can come out by 
nothing, save by 
prayer (many anc. 


auth. add and fast 
ing). 


Mt. xvii. 14—21 
(R.V.) contd. 


(18) And Jesus re- 
buked him; and the 
devil went out from 
him: and the boy 
was cured from that 
hour. 


(19) Then came 
the disciples to Jesus 
apart, and said, Why 
could not we cast it 
out? 

(20) And he saith 
unto them, Because 
of your little faith: 
for verily I say unto 
you, If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard- 
seed, ye shall say un- 
to this mountain, 
Remove hence to 
yonder place; and it 
shall remove; and 
nothing shall be im- 
possible unto you. 

(21) [Manv au- 
thorities, some ancient, 
insert But this kind 
goeth not out save by 
prayer and fasting. | 
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Lk. ix. 37—43, 
Xvii. 6 (R.V.) contd. 


But 
Jesus rebuked the 
unclean spirit, and 
healed the boy, and 
gave him back to 
his father. 


(43) And _ they 
were all astonished 


at the majesty of 
Godin: 


(xvii. 6) And the 
Lord said, If ye have 
faith as a_= grain 
of mustard-seed, ye 
would say unto this 
sycamine-tree, Be 
thou rooted up, and 


be thou planted in 


the sea; andit would 
have obeyed you. 
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might seem to some inconsistent with their 
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kind of Marcan tradition that John regularly refrains from 
inserting in any form, even when Luke omits it. 

But asecond object is to avoid the appearance of suppressing 
any Marcan traditions that may seem to break the Johannine 
Rule. For example, there is the statement that the multitude, 
when they saw Jesus descending from the mountain, “were 
greatly amazed, and running to him, saluted him?.’’ There 
are also some words of Jesus about the power of belief (“‘all 
things are possible to him that believeth”) and of prayer 
(“this kind can come out by nothing save by prayer?”’’). 

The words of Jesus are more important than the narrative 
of events and will receive separate consideration, but the Marcan 
clause about “‘amazement’’ may be dealt with at once. On 
a previous occasion Mark, followed by Luke, emphasized the 
astonishment produced by Jesus on the multitude by His 
exorcistic power®. Here and later on, in order to express the 
feeling produced by His personal presence or utterances, he 
employs forms of a word used by Plutarch to mean something 
almost amounting to dementia*. After the descent from the’ 
Mount of Transfiguration it is conceivable that Jesus was 


_regarded by Mark as retaining traces of a divine brightness 


that caused “‘amazement’’ amounting to terror. But this 
“running to him 
and saluting him.’’ Victor distinguishes between the scribes 
to whom Jesus said ““What question ye?” and who could not 
have seen His glory, and the multitude who did see it and were 
attracted by it. But such a distinction only shews that he 
found Mark’s text difficult and that Matthew and Luke may 
have condensed it because of its difficulty. 





1 Mk ix. 15. 2 Mk ix. 23, 29. 

° Mk i. 26 eOapBndnoav, Lk. iv. 36 OdpBos. 

* Mk ix. 15 e&eOapB8nOnoav, xX. 32 €OapBoivro. Mk x. 24 €OauyBodvro 
refers to “amazement” at Christ’s words about “a rich man.”’ 

See Steph. Thes. quoting Plut. Vit. 273 c @apBoovr: with mapa- 
memAnypev@ tov hoyopdy and Vit. 729 E—F Bdarropeva@ riy yvapny eorKas 
Ty dea Oeias irrns teOayBnpévos|. In LXX, OayBéw expresses alarm, 
panic, terror, but not reverent fear. (Goodspeed gives only @«OapuBos 
in Herm. Vis. iii. 1. 5, of awe inspired by a vision. OapBéo and 


@au8os are not in Epictetus. 
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Not improbably the original account has been confused 
and distorted by conflation!. But we cannot thus explain 
the words peculiar to Mark later on, where, after the phrase 
“they were going up to Jerusalem’”—common to the Three 
—Mark alone has ““And Jesus was going before them, and 
they were amazed, and they that followed were afraid?.” The 
context of these words indicates that Mark again regards Christ’s 
visible form as suffused with the glory of the impending sacrifice 
in Jerusalem in such a way that even the multitudes outside 
the circle. of His disciples were ‘“‘afraid,’’ while the disciples 
themselves were ‘‘amazed.’’ Such a notion—or at all events 
the emphasizing of such a notion—appears to be deprecated 
by John all through his Gospel. Not only does he habitually 
associate the “glorifying” of Jesus with the Crucifixion, but 
also, when he says in his: Prologue “we beheld his glory,” he 
separates the conception from that of a glory that “amazes” 
by adding ‘‘glory as of the only begotten from the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” : 

_ Probably John is to be regarded, not as intervening with 
reference to this Marcan passage in particular, but as having 
in view all Mark’s traditions about the “amazement” caused 
by Christ’s personal presence, and all the Synoptic narratives 
of the Transfiguration, and the general views of Christians in 


> 





' This is suggested by the Marcan repetition of “vunning to- 
gether,’’ when compared with Matthew’s account. The prominence 
given by Matthew to “a man,” and the fact that Mark calls him 
“one of the multitude,’ and adds (what Matthew does not add) 
“a great multitude,” and “all the multitude,” might be explained by 
the Hebrew phrase “the multitude as one man,” thus: ‘ And behold, 
when he approached, the multitude as one man ran to him.” “As 
one man” meant “aill”’ or “altogethey.’’ Mark took it so here (comp. 
also Mk ix. 25 “a multitude came running together’). But Matthew 
has mistaken this as meaning “When he approached the multitude, 
one man, i.e. a certain man,ran tohim....’’ Mark seems to have con- 
flated it as two statements. Heb. 3NN3, “as one [man]” = 6puod (A) 
Ezr. li. 64, €mi rd adro Eccles. xi. 6, dua Is. Ixv. 25, ws eis Ezr. vi. 20, 
and is left untranslated in Ezr. iii. 9. 


2 Mk x. 32, parall. Mt. xx. 17 and comp. Lk. xviii. 31 (and 
perhaps Lk. xix. 28). 
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the first century concerning the nature of the awe or reverence 
—in Scripture commonly called “‘fear’’—that man should feel 
towardGod. Johnsubordinates, almost to excess, this necessary 
and not ignoble “fear” which the Hebrew Scriptures emphasize 
and which some Jewish traditions over-emphasize. Perhaps he 
assumes its existence in the feelings of awe and reverent admira- 
tion with which—as is suggested in the above-quoted Prologue 
—we are to behold the “glory” of the Only-begotten ‘full of 
,grace and truth.” In his Epistle John goes so far as to say 
“Perfect love casteth out fear;...he that feareth hath not 
yet] been made perfect in love?.”” Only once in his Gospel 
does he represent Jesus as using the word, and that is when 
the disciples, in the storm on the sea, think their approaching 
Saviour to be a phantom. Then Jesus says, “It is I, fear 
not*.’’ Probably “It is I” meant more in Greek than it seems . 
to mean in English. Its literal meaning is I AM, and all pious 
readers of the Scriptures, in Hebrew or Greek, knew what that 
meant, or rather, how much more it meant than they could 
hope at present to apprehend. For them it meant “I am the 
Eternal”; for the Fourth Evangelist it meant “I am the 
Eternal Love.”’ 


§ 4. “All things are possible to him that believeth,” in Mark4 


The omission of these words by Matthew and Luke must 
be classified with the omission of somewhat similar words by 
Luke alone in a later passage, the Withering of the Fig-tree, 
where Matthew follows Mark. Those will be discussed in 
detail, more conveniently, there. But we may briefly state 
here reasons for thinking that John intervenes. 

The Synoptists differ as to things “‘possible.’’ Mark is not 
alone in having, later on, “‘ All things are possible with God,” 





Lidoa aa. a1 Jn iv. 28, *) Invi. 20. 4 Mk ix. 23. 

® Mk x. 27 mavra yap duvara rapa [ro)| 6e@. W. H. print this as a 
quotation and refer in their notes to Gen. xviii. 14 pi) d8uvare? (NOB ni.) 
mapa te Oe pnyua; Job xlii. 2 ddvvarei (1¥2) 5€ vou odvdév, Zech. villi. 6 
(bis) ddvvarnoe (NbB). It is parall. to Mt. xix. 26 mapa d¢ eG mdvra 
duvara, Lk. xviii. 27 duvara mapa ro Oe@ eoriv (which follows ra adivara 
mapa avOpmras). 
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but he alone has, at Gethsemane, “‘Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to thee!.’’ He also places just before the last of these 
utterances the statement that Jesus prayed that “‘if it 7s [indeed] 
possible” the cup might pass from Him. Instead of this if- 
clause—which might be criticized as inconsistent with “all 
things are possible to thee’’—Luke has “if thou dost [so] 
will and purpose.”’ Luke omits all the Marcan statements 
that ‘‘all things are possible.” Matthew omits all of them 
except ‘‘ All things are possible with God.” 

So much for Synoptic utterances and silences about things. 
“possible” and ‘“‘impossible.’’ In LXX, the first (and perhaps 
only) instance of “‘not possible” is one where the Hebrew has 
“not right,” literally ‘“‘not appointed®.”” In the time of Epictetus 
the controversy among Greek philosophers about “ possibilities”’ 
was so threadbare and seemed to him so_ unprofitable 
that he disclaims any knowledge about the subject*, but he 
represents Zeus as saying to the Philosopher, “If it had been 
practicable, I would have done so-and-so for you®.”’ That it 
is always “‘possible’’ to do right is almost the only aspect in 
which Epictetus condescends to look at “possibilities.” 

It has been shewn in the Introduction, and other Parts of 
this work, that John intervenes repeatedly on this subject. In 
particular whereas Mark says that Jesus ‘‘was not able” to do 
many mighty works, John emphasizes the inability of the Son to 
do anything that He did not see the Father doing®. Practically 
John’s view is that what the Father wills is both right and 
possible, and what He does not will is (as the Greeks would 
say) ‘‘not Themis,” 1.e. not fit, or just, or possible, for the Son. 





1 Mk xiv. 36 wavra duvara co, om. in Mt. xxvi. 39, Lk. xxii. 42. 

2 Mk xiv. 35, Mt. xxvi. 39 ef Suvarov éotw. The parall. Lk. 
xxll. 42 has ei BovAa, “if thou dost [so] will and purpose.”’ 

$ Exod, viii. 26 “it is not meet (})3 ni.) (Suvardv)’’: q)D (regularly 
rendered by some form of érozov) =sometimes adrnéis, evOvs, and cages, 
but nowhere else duvarév. But ddvvareiv ‘to be impossible”’ occurs 
in Gen, xvill. 14 pu) advvare? mapa To Oe@ ppya; lit. ‘‘ surpassing (xB) 
more-than Jehovah,” R.V. “‘ too hard (marg. wonderful) for the Lord.” 

4 Epictet. ii. 19. 5—9. 5 Epictet. i. 1. 10 ef oidv re Hr. 

§ Mk vi. 5, on which see Introd. pp. 4—8, 23, and Law p. 137 foll. 
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Hence John would ratify the Marcan saying ‘All things are 
possible to him that believeth,’ but only with an interpretation 
that would seem to some to refine the saying into nothing: 
“All things that the believer wills are possible to him, because 
he, having a vision of God’s will, wills that which God wills.”’ 
In fact, however, this saying leaves us still free to believe in 
the wonder-working power of prayer (as will be seen in the next 
section) since prayer may be the mysterious means by which 
we may not only lift up our hearts to the Father in heaven and 
open our hearts to the vision of His will, but may also send 
forth heart-influences into the hearts of others and influence 
them in ways undefinable, and yet spiritually—and sometimes 
_ perhaps physically—palpable. 


“This kind can come out by nothing save by 
prayer,” im Mark} 


§ 5- 


It will be seen below that Matthew apparently assumes this 
to mean “save by the prayer of faith.’’ At all events he para- 
phrases Christ’s answer as meaning “ Your failure was through 
want of faith.” But he makes no attempt to explain ‘this 
kind.” And he drops the word “prayer” altogether. Yet he 
adds a saying of Jesus which—without mentioning prayer 
(“ye shall say to this mountain,” not “ pray concerning this 
mountain”’)—implies that the prayer of a living faith (‘‘faith 
as a grain of mustard-seed’’) can move mountains. Luke, 





ee 


1 Mk ix. 28—9 


‘ > 7 > -~ 
Kal eioeAO ov Tos avrou 
, 3 “ 
els otkov of paOnrai avrov 
> , 
kar’ idiay érnpwtav adv- 
1 oo c r , > ‘ 
rov "Ort npeis ovk ndvyn- 
- > 
Onpev €xBareiv adrd; Kai 
3. — “~ 
€imev avtois Tovro To 
, , 
yévos ev ovderi Sivara 
e€ehOeiv ef pr) ev mpoo- 
€vxX7)- 


Mt. xvii. I9g—20 

Tore mpooedOdrres oi 
paOnrai tO “Incod Kar 
idiav eimay Avda Ti npeis 
ov nOuvynOnpev €xBadeiv 
avTo; 6 d€ éyer avrois 
Awa thy ddvyomoriay 
ipav: dpnv yap éyw 

- 4 * , 
vpiv, €av éxnte miotiv 
. , , 
@S KOKKOY OLVdTeEws, 
epeire TO Oper TovTa 
MeradBa é€vOev éxei, kai 
peraBnoera, Kai ovdev 
advvarnoe vbypiv. 


[Lk. xvii. 5—6] 
\ J ¢ > / 
kal e€imav oi amo- 
aroha T@ kupia Ipdabes 
- z 
npiv mioriw. etmev be 
6 kvpios Ei €yere miotw 
@$ KOKKOV  oL.vdTews, 
ehéyere div TH ovKapiv@ 
Ud > , ‘ 
[ravtn] “ExpiC@Onre cai 
, > -~ , 
burevOnri ev Tn Oardoon: 
kal Umnkovoev dy vpiv. 


Lk. xvii. 5—6 is parall. to Mk xi. 23—4 (and Mt. xxi. 21—2), 
see below, pp. 220 foll , 227 foll. 
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. 
while here wholly omitting the dialogue between the disciples 
and Jesus, inserts later on a saying of Jesus (‘‘ye could have . 

said to this sycamine-tree”) similar to Matthew’s present 
addition. 

In Mark, several ancient MSS and Versions insert “and 
fasting” after “prayer'.” Some of the best Latin Versions, | 
while inserting “‘fasting(s),’ have also the plural “prayers,” | 
and one important one has “frayers” alone?. Also a very 
ancient writer quoted by Clement of Alexandria refers to this 
Marcan narrative in such a way as to shew that his text did not 
contain the regular New Testament word for “prayer,’”’ namely, 
proseuché, but a shorter form, euché, which means “‘vow” or 
“votive prayer” or “prayer” of any kind®. This word euché 
in-the New Testament—apart from two instances where it 
means ‘‘ vow*’’—occurs only in the Epistle of James “The 
prayer (? or vow) of faith shall save the sufferer®.” As to this, 





1 Tertullian De Jejun. § 8, and Jerome Contr. Jovin. ii. 15, assume 
that fasts as well as prayers are to be “the weapons for overcoming 
the more direful demons.’’ Mark however has assigned to Jesus 
previously (ii. 20) words implying that Christ’s disciples were not 
taught by Him at that time to fast. For “fast”? synonymous with 
“pray” see Proclam. p. 320, and comp. Son 3407 (iv) a, 3550 a—d.__, 

2 Mk ix. 29, 6 and Vindebon. “orationibus et jejuniis (or -io),” 
k “orationibus”’ alone. 

3 Clem. Alex. 993 (Decerpt. Theodot. §15) ths wiorews thy edynv 
iaxuporépay arépnvey 6 cwrtnp Tois miaTois drogTéAors—eri Twos Satmovtav- 
Tos Ov ovK toxvoav Kabapicar—eirov “Ta Tovadta evy7 KaTopOotra.’’ The 
text continues, ‘O peéev muictevoas adeow dyaprnydatov ¢haBev mapa Tov 
Kupiov, 6 & ev yrooe yevopevos, Gre pnkére duaptdvev, map éavTov Tv 
dpeow tov ourdv Kopicera. This seems to be a Gnostic utterance 
magnifying gndsis above faith. If that is the meaning of what 
precedes, we must render it, “The Saviour shewed forth to the 
faithful apostles—in the case of a certain demoniac whom they 
were not strong enough to purify—prayer (rv eixnv) [as being] 
stronger than faith (ris riocrews...ioyuporépav), saying, ‘Such things 
are set right by prayer (edxn).’”’ But ioxvporépay might mean 
“stronger than usual,” or “of special strength.” Then the meaning 
would be “shewed forth the prayer of faith fas being] specially 
strong.” 

4 Acts xvili. 18, xxi. 23. 5 Jas. v. 15. 
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Lightfoot says ‘the idea of a, vow may possibly be present, 
though it is certainly not prominent!.’’ Comparing this 
passage with the one quoted by Clement we find that the 
Gnostic writer, though referring to Mark, may possibly be 
using the same phrase as that in James, meaning “The prayer 
(or vow) of faith is more powerful than any other.’’ But the 
Gnostic writes ambiguously. He might mean “Prayer, euché, 
is more powerful than fatth.”’ 

These facts lead us to inquire into the general distinction 
between euché and proseuché. Inquiry shews that proseuché is 
non-existent in literary Greek before the first century”. When 
it did make its appearance there, it meant a Jewish “ praying- 
place” or ‘‘proseucha,’”’ and in that sense it is used abundantly 
by Philo and Josephus’. It must have penetrated into Latin 
in the first century since Juvenal makes a man contemptuously 
ask “In what proseucha shall I look for you+?” But Paul 
brought it into vogue in his Epistles by using it not only in 
the singular to mean the public prayer of the Church to which 





1 See Lightf. on Clem. Rom. § 41 evyév. He adds “The v. l. 
mpooevyay has parallels in James v. 15, 16, Ign. Ephes. 10, Rom. 9. 
It is explained by the tendency to substitute a common word for 
a less common.” 

2 See Steph. Thes. vi. 1915. It is perhaps a consequence of this 
that mpocevyn does not occur in the correct text of Clem. Rom. ° 
nor in the Index to Clem. Alex., but it is freq. in Ignatius. 

3 See Wetstein on Lk. vi. 12 €v tH mpocevy7 Tov Geod, quoting fully 
from the Halicarnassian Decree made in the time of Julius Caesar, 
Joseph. Ant. XIV. 10. 23 ras mpocvevyds roeioba (the right of making 
their proseuchae) rpos tn Oaddoon Kara to marpiov €Oos, and Vit. §§ 53—57 
where, after several mentions of 7 mpooevy7y as the “house of prayer,”’ 
the prayers themselves are called euchai, § 57 #8n d€ nuov...eis edyas 
tparopévov. Sim. Philo. ii. 565, 567, 568 etc. No doubt Luke must 
have meant “in the act of prayer to God,”’ but he must have known 
that to educated Greeks it would also convey a mystical allusion to 
“God’s [heavenly] house of prayer.’’ To Greeks and Romans a 
temple was the house of the deity whose image it contained. ‘“Ven- 
tum erat ad Vestae’’ means “ We had come to [the house] of Vesta.” 
A Jewish proseucha contained no image. It was “a [house of] 
prayer.” 

4 Juvenal I. iii. 296. 
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he was writing!, but also in the plural to mean private prayers, 
especially those of intercession”. Luke twice uses the singular 
to mean the act of praying®, and James says that Elijah 
“prayed with a [special] prayer that it might not rain*.”’ 
Matthew also represents Jesus as saying “‘ Whatsoever things 
ye shall ask in your prayer (proseuché)”; but the parallel Mark 
has ‘‘ whatsoever things ye pray for and ask®.”’ The only place 
where the Synoptists agree in using the singular “‘prayer” is 
in the quotation of Jesus from Isaiah “‘My house shall be 
called a house of prayer®.” Apart from that, the only place 
where Mark uses proseuché is the one now under consideration, 
and this, as we have seen, is doubtful, since there is an ancient 
quotation of it using ewché, and the latter would be more in 
accordance with early Christian Greek. . 

Here we might stop and say ‘‘Not improbably the Greek 
original had euché. There are several instances where the old 
word euché has been corrupted into the newer proseuché brought 
into vogue by Paul, and by Luke in the Acts. But this con- 
clusion is not of much use. It does not help us to understand 
why Jesus laid stress on mere ‘prayer’ whereas He seems to 
have meant ‘the prayer of faith,’ nor what He meant by ‘this 





1 Rom. xii. 12, 1 Cor. vii. 5, Phil. iv. 6, Col. iv. 2 rn mpocevy7 
mostly of public prayer. 

2 Rom. i. 10, Eph. i. 16, 1 Thess. i. 2, Philem. 4, “my prayers” 
or “our prayers,’ for those to whom the letter is addressed. 

3 Lk. vi. 12 (see above, p. 57, n. 3) and xxii. 45 (not in Mk xiv. 
37, Mt. xxvi. 40) dvaoras dro ths mpovevyns. Perhaps Luke desired to 
habituate his readers to the LXX and Pauline use of the word in 
order to rescue it from the contemptuous sense attached to it by 
such writers as Juvenal. He uses it nine times in the Acts; in two 
of these (Acts xvi. 13, 16) R.V. gives “ place of prayer.” 

4 Jas. v. 17 mpocevyn mpoonvgaro, “prayed with a prayer,” is 
perhaps not an ordinary instance of Hebraic reduplication. It may 
be in imitation of the special and frequent “vowed a vow” Gen. 
XXVili. 20, xxxl. 13, Numb. xxi. 2 etc. 

5 Mk xi. 24 mravra 60a mpocevyerbe Kai aireiobe, Mt. xxi. 22 mdvra 
doa dy airnonre ev th mpooevyn. The latter appears to define the 
prayer as that of the Congregation or Church. 

6 Mk xi. 17, Mt. xxi. 13, Lk. xix. 46 from Is. lvi. 7. 
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kind.’ Surely He could not have meant that any other ‘kind’ 
of devil could have been driven out without ‘prayer’?”’ 

This indicates that something remains to be explained as 
to the “‘kind” of devil. Putting mere verbal distinctions aside, 
and looking to the facts, we perceive that the “‘kind”’ of posses- 
sion from which the deaf and dumb lunatic was suffering 
precluded the. boy from being impressed for any good purpose ~ 
by all but the most familiar influences. Attempts of well- 
meaning strangers to act directly on the sufferer by shouting 
and gesticulating might even make matters worse. The 
disciples, it would seem, had made matters worse. At all 
events they had failed. It is quite intelligible that some 
special preparation was needful before Jesus could undo the 
mischief and utter with effect the words ““Thou dumb and 
deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of him.’’ Between Himself 
and the boy the father stood as interpreter. But the interpreter 
had no faith. The father was perturbed by the failure of the 
disciples and could not at once believe in their Master. The 
child, so far as his nature could take in impressions from with- 
out, was infected by the father’s unbelief. Nothing could be 
done without the father’s prayer, a real and genuine prayer, 
not expressing a mere desire but having some spark of passionate 
conviction that, in some form, the prayer would be granted. 

In this way Jesus led the Syrophoenician woman on to 
pour forth to Him a mother’s prayers till the time came for 
Him to say ““O woman, great is thy faith.” In some such way 
also He put a kind of reproach on the nobleman of Capernaum, 
as if he shared the unbelief of his neighbours, until He elicited 
the father’s prayer ‘‘Sir, come down” and replied ‘‘Go thy 
way, thy son liveth*.”” And perhaps we may add the events 
preceding the raising of Lazarus—including the delay of 
Christ’s arrival, the sorrow of the sisters, and the tears of Mary. 
These indicate a desire of the Fourth Evangelist to claim for 
domestic affection, and for the prayer that is inspired by it, 
some of that influence which we are too often disposed to assign 





1 Mt. xv. 28, comp. Mk vii. 29. 2 Jn iv. 49—50. 
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exclusively to such prayer as that of Elijah. The prayer of 
love, too, ‘‘availeth much?.” . 

This being the case it is worth noting—not as a complete 
explanation of Mark’s text, but as a partial explanation of 
Luke’s omission of the whole and Matthew’s alteration of 
a-part—that there may have been some confusion, in Greek 
MSS, arising out of the syllable pros, which might be the first 
syllable of proseuché. When proseuché. came into fashion in 
Christian circles and drove out euché, pros euché would naturally 
be taken as proseuché, especially as words are not divided in 
ancient Greek MSS. But fros, with a line above it, is also an 


abbreviation of “father’s,” so that proseuché might mean 
“father’s prayer*.”’ It is conceivable that Mark’s Gospel, which 
abounds in details about exorcism, here described Jesus—who 
sent His disciples to cast out devils—as giving them ‘instructions 
how to deal with special “kinds” and, in particular, with this 
kind (the ‘‘deaf and dumb”) as needing parental codperation. 
This will certainly seem to modern readers very strange and 
(as it were) too businesslike. Probably it would seem rather 
strange to the later Evangelists, and hence they would omit 
it. But if we place ourselves in the position of the disciples 
whose “‘business” it was, inter alia, to cast out devils, it will 
seem less strange. At all events it removes the difficulty of 
supposing that Mark regarded Jesus ds saying “Some exorcisms 
do not require prayer, but the exorcism of a deaf and dumb 
spirit, does require it.” 





1 Jas. v.16. Comp. Mk v. 36 (Lk. viii. 50) pu) poBod, pdvov miareve 
—where Luke adds kai owénoerai—as if the issue for the child 
depended on the father’s faith. Matthew omits this. 

2 See Scrivener, Codex D, Introd. p. xviii, quoting #posin Jn vi. 65 
and #ps elsewhere. Also see 2 Chr. vi. 4 “unto David,” mpds A., 
where A has mps (a mere scribal error). 

’ Not improbably Hebrew corruption may be a partial cause of 
Mark’s extant text. For the context requires some mention of 
“faith.” It is therefore worth noting that in “this kind,” mtn jon, 
there may be found a close resemblance between jn “hind” 
and jm (Levy Ch. i. 198) “believe.’’ The latter may have dropped 
out from contiguity with the former. 
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We pass to the Fourth Gospel. John never mentions 
either “prayer” or the act of “praying.” But of course he 
implies prayer. Only his view is that the Son is in so close 
a communion with the Father that the word “‘pray”’ is less 
suitable than ‘“‘request””—with an implied addition perhaps of 
“inquiring” the Father’s will—as when Jesus says to the 
disciples “‘I will request the Father on your behalf” and 
reiterates the word in similar contexts!. These instances, it is 
true, are in the Last Discourse and refer to the future action 
of the Son. But prayer, silent prayer, is implied before, when 
Jesus says, near the grave of Lazarus, “Father, I thank thee 
that thou didst hear me, and I [for my part] knew that thou 
dost at all times hear me. But for the sake of the multitude 
that standeth round I [have] said [this] that they may believe 
that thou didst send me?.” This implies that “at all times” 
when Jesus wrought a sign, the Son “‘requested” or “‘inquired”’ 
and the Father ‘heard,’ and that this is to be taken for 
granted. 

As regards prayers not proceeding from Jesus, John dis- 
tinguishes—and once at all events in a very subtle and per- 
plexing manner—between (1) “asking [to know]” and (2) ‘“‘ask- 
ing [to receive]*.”” In the Gospel, after Jesus “perceived” 


that the disciples ‘“‘were desirous to ask him,” that is, ‘to ask 


[to know)” the meaning of a saying of His that had troubled 
them, and after He had reassured them about His return to 





1 ’Epetaw, of the Son “asking’’ the Father, occurs in Jn xiv. 16, 
Xvi. 26, xvii. 9, 15, 20. See Joh. Gr. 2630 c—i. 

* Origen, on Jn xi. 41—2, assumes that Jesus prayed for Lazarus, 
as also for the daughter of Jairus. 

8 “Ask [to, know],” épwrde, “ask [to receive],”’ airéw or airodpa. 
The two occur in 1 Jn v. 14—16, where—after repeatedly encouraging 
his readers to ‘‘ask [to receive]” (airmpeba (bis), airnpara, 7rjKaper, 
aitjoe.)—the writer goes on to say that there is “a sin unto death,” 
and ov mepi exeivns déyw iva epwrjon. This appears to mean that we 
must not pray, even with an interrogatory “if it be thy will,’ where 
our consciences tell us that at present it cannot be God’s will. It 
may be illustrated by Exod. xxxii. 32 “if thou dost purpose to forgive 


—|it shall be well],”” where both a question and a prayer are implied 
(see below, p. 463). 
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them, He adds “In that day ye shall not ask me any [question]... 
if ye shall ask [to receive] anything of the Father, he will give it 
you in my name. Hitherto ye have not asked [to receive] 
anything in my name. Ask [to receive] and ye shall receive!.” 
These last words place no direct restriction on prayer. Verbally 
they might mean ‘‘Ask what you like.”’ But the reader is 
made to feel that “in my name” pervades both the precept to 
pray and the promise that the prayer shall be fulfilled. 

John altogether avoids the words “pray” and “ prayer”’ 
(both in his Gospel and in his Epistle)—whether in narrative 
or in precept. Perhaps he felt that the importance attached 
in some quarters to public prayer, prayer in the proseucha, had 
led to an underrating of the value of private prayer, uttered 
or unuttered—best described without technicalities as “‘ asking,”’ 
but with the constant addition of the ‘“‘name” of the Son, so 
as to remind the Christian, whenever he “asked,” that he, too, 
was a son, and must “‘ask”’ as from a father. 

There is no reason to suppose that John, who avoids all 
narratives of Christ’s exorcisms, intervened in order to explain 
a Marcan misunderstanding in one of them, but he certainly 
does emphasize the influence of personal affection on Jesus in 
two important narratives of healing or restoring to life?. 


§ 6. The first Synoptic passage mentioning the 
“delivering up” of “‘the Son of man” 


We now come to the first of several Synoptic passages in 
which Jesus predicts that the Son of Man will be “delivered up,” 
either “‘into the hands of men (or, of sinful men),”’ or “‘to the chief 
priests and the scribes,” or “‘to the Gentiles,” or ‘‘into the hands of 





1 Jn xvi. 17—23. This agrees with 1 Jn v. 14—16. “Asking 
to veceive”’ is limited by what one’s conscience “knows”’ (implied in 
“asking to know’’) concerning the will of God. 

2 Jniv. 46—54,-xi. 3 foll. As to the former, compare the healing 
in Mt. viii. 6 foll., Lk. vii. 2 foll. But in Mt. the sufferer is called 
ambiguously throughout ‘‘ my boy”’ and “‘ the boy’’; in Lk., “ servant ” 
(repeatedly) and ‘‘my boy.” In Jn, it is ‘‘ the son,” ‘‘his son,” “my 
little-child,” ‘thy son,” ‘his boy,” “thy son’’—variations perhaps 
pointing to early doubts (which Jn clears up) about the meaning 
of “ boy.” 
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Mark and Matthew connect this, the first of the 
series, with a mention of ‘‘Galilee.’”’ Luke does not. But 
later on, Luke describes the angels at Christ’s tomb as referring 
to a similar prediction uttered “‘in Galilee,” as shewn below!?. 
In a previous discussion of these passages the conclusion 
was arrived at that they are all based on an original prediction 
that the Son of Man would be “‘ delivered up for transgressors?.”’ 
Referring the reader to that discussion we need do no more 
here than ask what is the Johannine attitude toward the 
prediction about the “delivering up” of the Messiah in general, 
and also toward that part of it which is omitted by Luke here 











(though not later on) and which mentions he 
“the third day”’). 

As to the Muh atng up’’—which, when used passively by 
the Synoptists, might sometimes mean either ‘delivered up 
by God” or “delivered up by Judas Iscariot” 
ambiguity by almost always avoiding the passive and by 


three days” (or 


—John avoids 












connecting the word repeatedly with Iscariot*®. He also 
1 Mk ix. 30—-32 Mt. xvii. 22—3 Lk. ix. 43 b—45 Lk. xxiv. 6—7 

hatha ¥'s) (R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 

(30) And they (22) And while (43) But while (6) He is not 
went forth from they abode (some all were marvelling here, but is risen 
thence, and passed anc. auth. were ga- at all the things (om. by some anc. 
throughGalilee;and thering themselves which he did, he auth.): | remember 















he would not that 
3 should 


rani.’ Por «he 
taught his disciples, 
and said unto them, 
The Son of man is 
elivered up into the 
hands of men, and 
' they shall kill him; 
and when he is 
killed, after three 
days he shall rise 
again. 
(32) But they 
understood not the 
Saying, and were 
afraid to ask him. 


& 
f 


together) in Galilee, 
Jesus said unto 
them, The Son of 
man shall be deliver- 
ed up into the hands 
of men; 

(23) And they 
shall kill him, and 
the third day’ he 
shall be raised up. 
And they were ex- 
ceeding sorry. , 


2 See Son 3253—61. 

® See Jn vi. 64 ris €orw 6 mapadoowr, and vi. 71, xii. 4, xiii. 2 etc, 
where it is connected with Iscariot. 
passive ig xvili. 36 iva yy mapadoOa rots ‘lovdains. 
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said unto his dis- 
ciples, 

(44) Let these 
words sink into your 
ears: for the Son of 
man shall be deliver- 
ed up into the hands 
of men. 

(45) But they 
understood not this 
saying, and it was 
concealed from them, 
that they should not 
perceive it: and they 
were afraid to ask 
him about this say- 
ing. 
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how he spake unto 
you when he was 
yet in Galilee, 

(7) Saying that 
the Son of man must 
be delivered up into 
the hands of sinful 
men,and be crucified, 
and the third day 
rise again. 


The only instance of the 
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expresses the divine “‘ delivering up” by using the uncompounded 
verb “deliver” (literally “‘give”) thus: ‘‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son that everyone that 
believeth in him might not perish but might have life eternal?.” 
Paul similarly uses both “‘gave” and “‘ gave-up”’ (or “delivered- — 
up”) in his Epistles concerning the Father “giving” His Son 
to die for sinners?. 

As regards the “three days,’ John mentions the phrase 
once for all at the outset of his Gospel in the saying of Jesus 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up*.” 
This appears to be a case of Johannine Intervention. For 
Mark connects “‘three days” with the “raising up” of the 
‘‘temple” much later on, in an accusation brought against 
Jesus by ‘‘false witnesses*.”’ Luke omits it. John inserts it, 
but implies that it was not exactly “false,” but metaphor 
misunderstood at the time as literally true°®. 


§ 7. “He would not that any .man should know {tt],” 
in Mark® 


While considering this first Synoptic prediction of Jesus 
about the “delivering up” of the Son of Man we must not 





tena. 16. 

2 Gal. i. 4 “Jesus Christ who gave himself for our sins,” ii. 20 
“theSon of God, who loved me and gave himself up (mapadévros) for me,” 
comp. Rom. viii. 32 “God...gave him up (mapédoxev) for us all,” 
Eph. v. 2 “Christ...gave himself up.’ See Son 3536. | 

Sif 129; 

# Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61, Lk. om. 

5 Of course it was open to Christians to believe, and they probably 
did believe—and were intended by John to believe—that the words 
“Destroy this temple” were also literally fulfilled by the action of 
the Jewish people resulting in the destruction of the Temple by the 
Romans. ' 

6 Mk ix. 30 kai ovx #Oedev va tis yvoi, Latt. codd. “quenquam 
scire,’’ but SS “should be aware of him,’’ and Walton sim. for the 
Arab., Pers., and Aethiop. “him” (“de se” or “eum”’). Comp. 
Mk vii. 24 ovdéva #OerXev yoova, Latt. codd. “neminem voluit scire,”’ 
but SS “should know of him,” and Walton sim. for Arab. and Aethiop. 

In Mk v. 43 SteoreiAaro avrois mo\da iva pndeis yvot tovre, “this” 
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pass over the words that Mark alone prefixes to it. What 
~ motive led Jesus to desire that no man “‘should know” as He 
passed through Galilee? Celsus implies twice that it was 
- cowardice, first, in the person of a hostile Jew, saying “‘ You 
run this way and that way, along with your disciples, away 
from [enemies]”’; secondly, in his own person, bringing a charge 
of “‘hiding”’ and most shameful flight 1 In the present passage, 
Mark’s context professes to give a reason (‘‘for he taught”), 
as if saying, “He did not desire to be recognised, for He pre- 
dicted that He would soon die.”” But this seems a non sequitur, 
and it is not surprising that Matthew and Luke omit the clause?. 
It becomes intelligible, however, if the tradition is regarded.as 
having meant something to this effect: “‘ Jesus now knew and 
began to teach that His hour was at hand and that He was to 
die in Jerusalem. For this reason He passed rapidly through 
Galilee avoiding attempts to arrest Him in that region®,” 





is inserted (parall. Lk. viii. 56 mapnyyeder 


> a) ‘ , “ ‘ 
avrois pndevi eimeiv TO 


yeyovos). 
Compare the ambiguity in :— 
Mk vi. 33 Mt. xiv. 13 Dk ix, £2 
kai €(Oav avrovs brd- dxoveavtes of BxAot of d€ dyAo yvovres 
yovras Kat €yvacay nKodovOnaar aita. nxodovOnaav aire. 
modXol. 
R.V. R.YV. Be. 
“and [the people} ‘when the multi- “but the multitudes 


saw them going, and 

many knew [them).”’ 
A.V. 

“and the people saw 

them departing, and 

many knew [him].” 


tudes heard [thereof] 
they followed him.” 


A.V. 
“when the _ people 
had heard [thereof | 


they followed him,” 


perceiving [it] follow- 
ed him.” 

A.V. 
“and the people when 
they knew [if] fol- 
lowed him,” 





In view of Marcan usage as a whole, it is probable that Mk vi. 33 
éyywoav means “recognised the fact’ (as R.V. in parall. Lk. “ per- 
ceiving it’’). 

* } Origen Cels. 1. 65, il. Io. 

2 The difficult “for’’ is omitted by codex # and is altered into 
“and” by SS, and into “but” by 6 and Brix. 

3 Comp. Lk. xili. 33 ‘‘It cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jevusalem.”’ How could this be said after the recent death of the 
Baptist “out of Jerusalem”? If “a prophet’’ could be regarded as 
an error (Joh. Gr. 2492 a) for “ the prophet’’—referring to the Suffering 
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This passage invites us to consider what Matthew calls 
a fulfilment of prophecy parallel to another Marcan passage 
about “‘not making known” :— | 


Mk il. 12 Mt. xii. 16—17 Lk. vi. 1g foll. om. 
And he charged - And he charged 


them much that they them that theyshould 

should not make him not make him known: 

known. that it might be ful- 
filled... 


About the prophecy of Isaiah that Matthew proceeds to 
quote—one seldom noticed in the Talmud and Midrash—Ibn 
Ezra says “‘Most of the commentators refer this expression 
(‘my servant’) to the pious Israelites; the Gaon to Cyrus; I to 
the prophet?.”” Justin Martyr and other early Christian writers 
lay stress on the mention of “the Gentiles’’ made by Isaiah 
here, but they do not explain the deviation of Matthew’s text 
from Isaiah’s, as given below, and the precise meaning of either?. 
Matthew’s context leaves it open to suppose that a period of 
quiet and unobtrusive action on the part of the Messiah—during 





Servant in Isaiah—that would remove the difficulty. Origen (Comm. 
Matth. xii. 20, Lomm. ili. 165, and Lomm. iv. 241) allegorizes the 
passage. ; . 

But Wetstein ad loc. affords a satisfactory explanation by shewing 
that ov« evdéyera, “it is not [humanly] possible,’ is probably used, in 
bitter and ironical condemnation of the Sanhedrin, for “it is not 
[legally] possible,” referring to the enactment in Sanhedr. 2a “a 
false prophet cannot be judged except by the Council of the Seventy- 
one” (comp. 7b, 89 a). , 

1 Js. xlii. 1 foll. “Behold, my servant...he shall bring forth 
judgment.to the Gentiles: He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench: he shall bring forth judg- 
ment in truth. He shall not fail nor be discouraged till he have set 
judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for his law,’’ Mt. x4i. 
18 foll. ‘Behold, my servant...he ‘shall declare judgment to the 
Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry aloud; neither shall any one 
hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment 
unto victory. And in his name shall the Gentiles hope.” 

2 Justin M. Tryph. §§ 123, 135. 
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_ which He would not ‘cry aloud” —might be followed by a period 
when He would “bring forth judgment” to all the world, 
including “the Gentiles,’ and when (presumably) He would 
“ery aloud}?.”’ | 
The Marcan traditions that Jesus desired “‘ not to be known” 
were liable to accusation such as that of Celsus, who alleged 
that Jesus “‘ran away”: disgracefully from danger. John avows 
that Jesus ‘departed from Judaea” or ‘“‘would not walk in 
Judaea?,’”’ because of the hostility of the Jews; but he implies 
that there was also a destiny, or ‘“‘ hour,” that regulated His 
movements, by saying “his hour was not yet come’’—a phrase 
practically confined to the Fourth Gospel®. On one occasion, 
the Feast of Tabernacles, Jesus goes up to Jerusalem “‘as it were 
in secret,’ and there, while accusing the Jews of wishing to kill 
Him, He predicts His own death in the words “‘I go unto him 
that sent me; ye shall seek me and shall not find me,” upon 
which the Jews say ‘“‘ Will he go unto the Dispersion among 
(it. of) the Greeks and teach the Greeks®?”’ 
_ Why does John write ‘‘teach the Greeks,” if he means, and 
_ might have written, “teach the Dispersion,’ or ‘‘teach them,” 
Le. the Dispersion of the Jews among the Greeks? It is probably 
an instance of Johannine irony. The men of Jerusalem speak 
contemptuously of their dispersed brethren as ‘Greeks,’ 
- quasi-foreigners, heretical by nature and suitable proselytes 


_ for an heretical Messiah. But they unconsciously predict that 


which literally came to pass. Christ, through His apostles, 
began by “going unto the Dispersion among the Greeks,”’ but 
very soon proceeded to “‘teach the Greeks.” themselves. 

As soon as the Jews have finished speaking, John says 
“Now on the last day, the great [day] of the feast, Jesus stood 
and cried {aloud|®.’’ This is the second of three instances 





1 This is the view apparently taken in Origen’s De rect. Fid. § 1, 
Lomm. xvi. 287, where Is. xlii. r—2 is contrasted with 1 Thess. iv. 
16—17 and Dan. vii. 13. 

2 Jn iv. 3, vii. I, comp. xi. 7—8. 

3 See Jnii. 4 “my hour,”’ vii. 30, viii. 20, xiii. “his hour,” comp. 
Jn vii. 6—8 (bis) “my appointed time (katpos).”’ 

4 Jn vii. Io. 5 Jn vii. 33—5. ra Me Ty Vit. 39% 
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where the Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as “crying aloud.” 
And the utterance here bears witness. to the Spirit (“he spake 
concerning the Spirit!”). The first utterance was during the 
same Feast, a little earlier, when the Jews spoke contemptuously 
_about “knowing” whence Jesus came: “‘We know this [man] 
whence he is. But when the Christ comes no-one understands 
whence he is,” in reply to which.“ Jesus cried aloud in the temple, 
teaching and saying, Ye both know me, and know whence I am®. 6 
This bears witness to the Father. | 

The third instance bears witness to se Son, as will be per- 
ceived from the context. It‘is' ae cry” uttered shortly after 
the arrival of ‘“‘certain Greeks” who “desire to see Jesus.” 
The context should be noted. Jesus has welcomed this coming 
of the “‘Greeks”’ as a token of the advent of the day of God’s 
glory, and He has warned the multitude to “believe in the 
light,” that they may become children of light. Then the 
Evangelist has passed into comment, saying in effect, “And 
now Jesus departed and ‘was hidden’ from the Jews. For, in 
spite of His signs, they could not ‘believe in the Light,’ since, 
as Isaiah said, God had blinded their eyes, and even those 
rulers who believed did not confess, for they loved the glory 
of men rather than the glory of God.”’ 

It is immediately after this that John places Christ’s last 
public utterance, and the third and last “cry” as part of it: 
“But Jesus cried aloud and said, He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on him that sent me...I am come a 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me may not 
abide in the darkness?.”’ 

In Johannine Grammar it was shewn that these three acts 
of “‘crying aloud”’ represent mystically a threefold testimony 
to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit*, But it might 
have been added’ that they seem also to contain an allusion 
to the prophecy of Isaiah, as interpreted by Matthew—about 
“mot crying,’ at first, and about “‘ bringing judgment to the 
Gentiles.” 





1 Jn vil. 39. 2 Jn vii. 27—8. 
3 Jn xii. 44—6. 4 Joh. Gr. 2618. 
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Perhaps, too, John regarded the threefold “crying aloud”’ of 
Jesus a®a kind of threefold farewell utterance corresponding to 
that in the Nunc Dimittis, where Simeon thanks God for having © 
seen God’s salvation, ‘‘a light for revelation to the Gentiles 
and the glory of thy people Israel!.”” But there is this great 
difference, that whereas Simeon’s vision is of spiritual parallelism 
between the new-born Gentile world and faithful Israél, the 
thought in the Fourth Gospel is one of spiritual contrast 
between the simple faith and insight of the Gentiles and the 
self-seeking blindness of Israel after the flesh. 

Our conclusion is that the Fourth Evangelist desires to make 
us see the unvarying principle on which Christ based His varying 
practice. Sometimes He “would not that any.man should 
know” His movements, but sometimes He desired them to be 
known. As a rule He was not given to “crying aloud,’ but 
He did “cry aloud” on three notable occasions. The Son acts 
according to the Father’s bidding. If He leaves Judaea to 
avoid death, He also goes back to Judaea to save life. When 
His brethren wish Him to go up to Jerusalem, go up publicly 
He will not, but He goes “‘as it were in secret’’ to the Feast of 
Tabernacles because His “time” is “not yet come’.” Yet, 
soon afterwards, He “‘went up into the temple and taught” 
with such freedom that some of the citizens of Jerusalem say 
“Is not this he whom they seek to kill? And lo, he speaketh 
openly*.”’ On two occasions we are told, perhaps ambiguously, 
that He “was hidden” from the Jews in the Temple®. On 





1 Lk. ii. 32. Note the reiterations in Isaiah (xlii. 1—6) “bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles...shall bring forth judgment in truth... 
judgment in the earth...the isles shall wait for his law (Mt. in his 
name shall the Gentiles hope)...for a covenant of the people, for a 
light of the Gentiles.’’ Comp. Jn vii. 35 “ the dispersion of the Greeks... 
the Greeks’’ (with context), xii. 20 “certain Greeks,” followed by 
(ib. 28) “a voice from heaven” and (ib. 31) “now is the judgment of 
this world,” with repeated mentions of (ib. 35) “light,’’ concluding 
with the mention of (7b. 46—8) “light” and “judging’’—all of which 
(ib. 49—56) proceed from the*Father through the Son 

2 Jn x. 39—40, xi. 8. 3 Jn vii. 3—1I0. 4 Jn vii. 25—6. 

6 Jn viii. 59, xii. 36. Comp. Joh. Gr. 2543. Probably John plays 
on the twofold meaning “was hidden” and “hid himself.’ He 
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one of these they had attempted to stone Him. Some might 
suggest, perhaps, that a circle of His disciples “hid” their 
Master in a literal sense; but the Evangelist desires to suggest 
a different kind of “‘hiding,”’ as may be seen from his context: 
“These things spake Jesus and departed and was hidden from 
them. But though he had done so many signs before them 
they would not believe in him...because Isaiah said...He 
hath blinded their eyes},” 


' § 8. The question who is “the greatest?” 


Mark relates, first, a coming of the disciples to Capernaum ; 
secondly, a questioning of the disciples by Jesus ‘‘in the house”’ 





suggests that,the “hiding”’ was literal and miraculous but also that 
it was typical of a spiritual blinding whereby Christ “was hidden” 
from those who rejected Him. 

1 Jn xii.36—40. John quotes a passage of Isaiah (vi. 10) also quoted 
by the Synoptists. Butin his description of Jesus as being “hidden” 
from the Jews he has perhaps in view Is. xlv. 15 “Verily thou art 
a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour,’’ His Gospel 
constantly suggests to us that it is part of the teacher’s business 
to suppress the desire to teach all that he knows, and that God 
‘“hides’’ whenever He “ reveals.’’ But the “ hiding’’ is very different in 
different circumstances, sometimes being a chastisement, sometimes 


a blessing. bie Agiicapien 
: . 24—5, 


2 Mk ix. 33—7 
(R.V.) 
(33) And_ they 


came to Capernaum : 
and when he was in 
the house he asked 
them, What were ye 


reasoning in_ the 
way? 
(34) But they 


held their peace: for 
they had disputed 
one with another in 
the way, who [was] 
the greatest = (/vt. 
reater). 

(35) And he sat 
down, and called the 
twelve; and he saith 
unto them, If any 
man would be first, 


Xvili. I, XXill. II, 
XVili. 2—5, X. 40 
R.V. 


(xvli. 24) And 
when they were come 
to Capernaum, they 
that received the 
half-shekel came to 
Peter, and said, Doth 


not your master (or, * 


teacher) pay the half- 
shekel ? 

(25) Hesaith, Yea. 
And when he came 
into the house,... 

(xvill. 1) In that 
hour came the dis- 
ciples unto Jesus, 
saying, Who then is 
greatest (it. greater) 
in the kingdom of 
heaven ? 


Lk. ix. 46—8, 
xxii, 26 
(R.V.) 

(ix. 46) And there 
arose a _ reasoning 
among them, which 
of them should be 
greatest (/t?. greater). 
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as to their ‘reasoning in the way’’; thirdly, the fact that they 


had been disputing, “in the way,’ as to “‘ who [was] the greatest” 
(literally ‘‘[the] greater’); fourthly, Christ’s settlement of the 
discussion; fifthly, His confirmation of the settlement by 
taking a childfn His arms and saying that whosoever received 
such a child in His name received Him. Matthew and Luke 
omit the questioning of the disciples by Jesus. Matthew inserts 
a questioning of Jesus by the disciples. Luke inserts no 
questioning of.any kind, but implies that Jesus saw, without 


questioning, ‘‘the reasoning of their heart.” 
But Matthew inserts a questioning of Peter by Jesus in the 





* Mk ix. 33—7 
(R.V.) contd, 
he shall be last of all, 
and minister of all. 
(36) And he took 
a little child, and set 
him in the midst of 
them: and _ taking 
him in his arms, he 
said unto them, 
. (37) Whosoever 
shall receive one of 
such little children 
in my name, receiv- 
eth me: and whoso- 
ever receiveth me, 
receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me. 


Mt. xvii. 24—5, 

Xvili, I, xxiii. II, 

XVili. 2—5, X. 40 
(R.V.) contd, 

(xxill, 11) But he 
that is greatest (dit. 
greater) among you 
shall be your servant 
(ov, minister). 

(xviii. 2) And he 
called to him a little 
child, and set him in 
the midst of them, 

(3) And - said, 
Verily I say unto 
you, bent ye turn, 
and become as little 
children, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

(4) Whosoever 
therefore shall hum- 
ble himself as this 
little child, the same 
is the greatest (lit. 
greater) in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

(5) And whoso 
shall receive one such 
little child in my 
name receiveth me. 

(x. 40) He that 
receiveth you receiv- 
eth me, and he that 
receiveth me receiv- 
eth him that sent me. 


Lk. ix. 46—8, 
xxii, 26 
(R.V.) contd, 


ea 


(47) But when 
Jesus saw the rea- 
soning of _ their 
heart, he took a 
little child, and set 
him by his side, 

(48) And said un- 
to them, Whosoever 
shall receive this 
little child in my 
name receiveth me: 
and whosoever shall 
receive me receiveth 
him that sent me: 
for he that is least 
(lit. lesser) among 
you all, the same is 
great. 

(xxl, 26) But ye 
[shall] not [be] so: 
but he that is the 
greater among you, 
let him become as 
the younger; and he 
that is chief, as he 
that doth serve. 
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_ context, as well as a mention of “the house.” For immediately 
after the “coming to Capernaum,” Matthew says that men 
“came to Peter and said, Doth not your master pay the half- 
shekel?” and that, when Peter ‘‘came into the house,” Jesus 
questioned him about “tribute” and “kings! of the earth.” 
Then follows the narrative of the Statér, ending with the words 
of Jesus “Give unto them for me and thee.’’ And then, without 
a break, Matthew proceeds “In that hour came the disciples 
unto Jesus, saying, Who, then, is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven?’ Here, the addition of ‘‘then,’”’ and “in the kingdom of 
heaven,” seems to connect the question “ Who is the greatest?” 
with the preceding story about Peter—as though Peter seemed 
“the greatest,” having been specially favoured both by the 
miracle and by being assomated with his Master (“for. me and 
for thee: ’)*. 

Ori®en asks the meaning of Matthew’s phrase “‘in that hour” 
or ‘“‘in that day,” expressly saying that the MSS vary. This 
affords external evidence for the conclusion to which internal 
evidence also points, that at an early period there was doubt 
about the date and the occasion of this doctrine on the question 
“Who is the greatest?”? The Diatessaron says that the tax- 
collectors came ‘‘when Simon went forth without.’ But these 
words occur nowhere in the New Testament except after 
Peter’s denial (in Mark and Matthew)2. And Origen regards 
Jesus in the story of the Statér as symbolically ‘‘comforting”’ 
Peter and assuring him that he is ‘‘free”’ from sin, and ‘‘a son”’ 
of God*. These are indications that Matthew’s narrative may 
be another version of the story of Peter’s fishing—or rather 
taking the lead in fishing—which John places after Christ’s 
resurrection ?, 





1 So Clem. Alex. 947 Ilérpos...tmép of pdvov kal éavtov tov ddpov 6 
gaTnp exredet, and Origen (and Jerome) on Mt. xvii. 24—7. 

2 Mk xiv. 68 e&p\Oev ¢&o, Mt. xxvi. 75 eEeAOov eEo, | LK. xxii. 62]. 
This will be discussed in its order, p. 537 foll. 

3 Origen Comm. Matth, xiii. 11, Lomm, ill. 232. 

4 See Notes 2999 (vii)—(xvi) on the story of the Stater. If “went 
forth without’? meant “outside the circle (Heb. house) of Christ's 
disciples,” then Mt. xvii. 25 “when he came into the house’’ would 
mean ‘when he returned ¢o that house.’’ In Mark, the repeated 
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These Synoptic variations are followed by still more impor- 


tant deviations in Matthew and Luke from the Marcan version 





of Christ’s words “If any one desires to be first he shall be last 
of all.’ Their natural meaning is “He shall be punished by 
being last of all.’’ But this punitive meaning is out of place 
here. A better sense would be given by substituting the 
imperative “‘Let him become, or, make himself, last of all,” 
which Luke has elsewhere!. That would resemble the Synoptic 
tradition with the imperative, ‘If any one desires to follow me 
let him take up his cross.” There are many instances of such 
an imperative in the New Testament*. There is probably no 

instance in the New Testament (except in a Mark-Matthew 





(ix. 33—4) “im the way’’ may naturally have been omitted by Mt.- 
Lk. as superfluous. But the word is frequent in the Acts, and occurs 
also in Hermas, to mean “the Way of the Lord”’ in a particular sense, 
namely, “the Way of the Gospel’”’—as distinct from “the way of the 
Law” concerning which Jethro said to Moses (Exod. xviii. 20) “ thou 
shalt shew them the way wherein they must walk.”” Doubtless Mark 
took it literally both here and in other passages where he alone 
inserts it, but it might have meant originally “in [veasoning con- 
cerning| the Way.’’ When Jesus said (Mk vi. 8, Lk. ix. 3, comp. 
Mt. x. 10) “Take nothing for the (Lk. ins. rv) way,’ it is piobanis 
that His disciples understood Him as including the meaning “Take ~ 
nothing for the Way [of the Lord],’’ which perhaps Lk.’s rv emphasizes. 

In Mk x. 17 “when he was going forth fo [the] way,’ Matthew 
and Luke—who omit the clause—perhaps discerned another super- . 
fluity. But it was the way to Jerusalem, and the way to the Cross. 
And it introduces the story of the rich young man, who did not 
understand what the Way meant, to which succeeds, after an interval, 
_ the story of the blind beggar who (Mk x. 52) “followed Jesus in the 
way.’ There is much to be said for the hypothesis, here and else- 
where, of a twofold meaning in Mark. See Light 3755 c—j on “The 
Way of the Lord” and “The Way,” and Law pp. 494—5. To 
these add that (Levy i. 163a, 4246) the Aramaic and Hebrew 
words for “way’’ may be used to denote “incidental (beilaufig) ”’ 
teaching. | 

1 Lk. xxii. 26 6 peifov...ywéobw os 6 vewrepos. This is parall. to 
éora (rep.) in Mk x. 43—4, Mt, xx. 26—7. 

2 Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24, Lk. ix. 23. 

3 Comp. I Cor. xiv. 35 «i dé te pavOdvew Oédovow.. .é€repwratocar, 
2 Thess. ill. 10 ef tus ot Oéder epyater Oar pnd eoOcéra@, etc. 
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repetition of this tradition later on) where “‘he shall be,” in 
such a sentence as Mark’s, means “‘let him become}. It is 
not surprising that Matthew and Luke have altered it and that 
the Diatessaron omits it. Origen, it is true, extracts a non- 
punitive sense out of Mark; but he does it with the preface 
that the words “are able to be understood as meaning” so-and- 
so; and in his own words, when paraphrasing Mark, he (like 
Luke) alters “‘he shall be” into “let him become?.”’ 

It would be rash to say that Origen is wrong. For the 
Hebrew future sometimes represents the imperative’, and 
Mark’s Greek may be Hebraic, to be interpreted Hebraically. 
But the point of importance for us is, that Mark has not clearly 
expressed this doctrine as to ‘‘who is the greatest?,’ that 
Matthew and Luke have deviated from it, and that we may 
consequently expect to find Johannine Intervention. 

John intervenes as follows in two ways, first, as to the 
general question (in Mark and Matthew) “ Who is the greatest?” 
and secondly, as to the particular question (in Luke) “‘ which of 





1 Mk x. 43—4, Mt. xx. 26—7, ora tpov dudxovos...€oTa mavTov 
(Mt. tpav) dodrAos. The future would naturally be used of con- 
sequent reward, or consequent punishment (but not of duty) as in 
¥Cor. ili: £2; Taig ez When the Apostle passes to what ought 
to be done he uses the imperative, 7b. 18 et ris Soxei cogds eiva... 
popos yevéoOw iva yévnta copes. 

In Mt. xxiii. 11 there is no “if-clause”’ (as there is in the parall. 
Mk ix. 35) and the future may be the legal future: “[The Law is 
that] the greatest of you shall be your Servant.”’ 

2 Origen (on Mt. xix. 30, Lomm. iii. 383 foll.) Ovrw d€ ddvarar 
voetaOar kai rd (Mk ix. 35) ‘‘Ei ris OéXex mp@ros elvar eorar wavT@Y 
éoyatos ”—ws ei Cheyev* “Emel viv ra mpareia KapBavovorw oi awd Trav ebvav 
...€ Tis BovAeTat TO GANOLvdv mporov avadaBeiv, yevérOw ev ToIs UO TOD 
vov lopanX éaxdrous eiva vevowiopéevors, 2.e. “ If anyone wills and purposes 
to attain the real and ideal FIRST, Jet him become fone! among 
those who by the Israel of this present world are thought of as last.” 

Also on Mt. xviii. 2 foll., Origen, when he comes to Mk ix. 35 
(Lomm. iii. 245), quotes with yevéoOa (ei tis Oder mpGros yevéoOa), 
and prob. (Cod. Reg.) with égéorw, having previously said that the 
first place shall be obtained by rév bop mavT@Y ExXarov. 

3 E.g. Gen. i. 3 “Let there be light,’’ LXX yevnOnro, Aq. never 
Sym. érrw, Exod. xxxv. 2, t K. ii. 24 “let him die,’’? LXX Exod. 
rerevtatw, but 1 K. davarwbnoera. 
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them should be the greatest.’ In his Gospel, the GREATER 
is always identified with the Father and Giver in heaven, who 
is continually giving to the Son and through the Son, and of 
whom the Son says that He is “greater than all,” and, later on, 
“The Father is greater than I'.”’ This is the general view of 
greatness. Not till the Last Discourse, and after the Washing 
of Feet, comes the particular warning to the disciples “A 
servant is not greater than his lord nor an apostle greater than 
he that sent him®.”” By that time it has been made clear to 
them that the greatness they are to aim at consists in divine 
love and divine giving, or grace®, and that the Father, though 
called GREATER by the Son, is not “greater” than the Son 
according to any measurement of this world; for almost in the 
same sentence in which the Father is called “greater than all,”’ 
the Son says ‘‘I and the Father are one*.’’ When Jesus says 
to Peter—in the only passage where the Fourth Gospel suggests 


_a thought of superiority of one disciple over another—‘lovest 


thou me more than these>?’”’ the question is obviously a 
gentle rebuke and may include the meaning ‘‘ Dost thou still, 
as in old days, desire to be foremost and first? If thou dost, 
there is only one way. He is the greatest whose love is the 
greatest. And he who loves the shepherd will feed the sheep.” 


§ 9. “Taking a little child in his arms,” in Mark 


‘Both here and later on, Matthew and Luke omit the Marcan 
tradition that Jesus “‘took a little child in his arms®.” Also, 





1 Jn x. 29, xiv. 28. 2 Jn xiii. 16, xv. 20. é 
3 Comp. Jn xv. 13 “greater love hath no one than this, that one 
lay down his life for his friends.”’ 


4 Jn x. 29—30. 5 Jn. xxi. 15. 
6 Mk ix. 36 Mt. xviii. 2 Lk. 1x. 47 
kai AaBov mardiov kal mpooka\eodpevos emiAaBopevos mat- 
€oTnoev aiTo ev péow matdiov €otncev ato €v Siov eornaev avTo map 
aiTév Kai evayxadicd- péow airor. €auTo. 
pevos auto... 
:; Lk. xvili. 17 
Mk x. £6 Mt. xix. 15 foll. om. 


kai €vaykadiodpevos Kal emeis ras xetpas 
avTa katevAdyet TiWeis avrois... 
Tas x€lpas em avira. 
See Son 3425 a—f on the “carrying” of Israel by Jehovah, and 
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instead of (Mark and Matthew) ‘caused [the child] to stand in 
the midst of them [7.e. the disciples],’’ Luke has “‘caused [the 
child] to stand by his side.”” There are other variations, some 
pointing to early Semitic or Greek corruption!. But these do 
not greatly diminish the probability that Mark has preserved 
the original tradition, and that there were two distinct acts. 
In the first, Jesus placed the little child within the circle of the 
disciples, identifying it with them. In the second, He took it 
up in His arms, identifying it with Himself. This has been 
modified by Matthew and Luke, partly perhaps owing to 





on its paraphrase, or misrepresentation, in LXX. Similar causes to 
those which influenced the translators of Deut. i. 31 “carried,” LXX 
erpopopdpnce Or érporodpdpynoe, Aq. fpev, Sym. éBdoracey, may have 
influenced Matthew and Luke here—Mark being alone in preserving 
Christ’s symbolical action. 

1 See Son 3518 a on the Marcan traditions about “raising up,”’ 
Mk i. 31 (not in Lk..iv. 39), ix. 27 “raised up” the demoniac child © 
(not in Mt.-Lk.). In Mk x. 16, évayxadiodpevos is altered by D 
into mpooxadeodpevos which is also in the text of the parall. Lk. xviii. 
16 and in Mt. xvili. 2 (Mt. xix. 15 om. the word). ’Evaykadi(opat, 
in LXX, occurs only in Prov. vi. to (rep. xxiv. 33) “folding (pan) 
the hands,’’ Aq. mepiAauBavo. 

In Mk ix. 36, SS has “And he had taken (2D)) a certain ("11N) 
lad and made him to stand (or, raised him up) among them and 
looked (1n) at him” (instead of “embraced’’); and in Lk. ix. 47, 
“omitting “certain (1n),’’ SS has “took hold of (aM) a lad”’ (Curet. 
inserts “certain’’) “and made him to stand (or, raised him up) by 
them”’ (instead of (Curet.) “by him’’). Comp. Mk ix. 27 (the demoniac 
child) ‘‘took hold of (7M8) him by the hand and made him to stand 
(or, raised him up).’’ These facts indicate that there may have been 
confusion between ‘1M “looked’’ and 3n “a certain,’”’ and also between 
Heb. 3nx “one,” “a certain” and Aram. INK “take hold of” (Heb. 
tMN) (see Corrections 487 (i) (¢) foll., and Gesen. 28 a on Job viii. 17). 

In r K. i. 2, Heb. “in the bosom of” is paraphrased in LXX by 
pera, and in 1 K. ili. 20, Heb. “from my side (Sys) ...in her bosom (pn) ”’ 
are both rendered in Targ. by forms of mb. In Goodspeed, xéAzos 
occurs only in 2 Clem. § 4 édy fre per euod ovvnypévor ev TO KOAT]@ pov, 
on which Lightf. says that it is perhaps from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians and that the language is derived from Is.xl. 11 ro Bpaxiov. . . 
kal €v tr KOA, Where the latter clause, though om. in the best MSS 
of LXX, is in several MSS and Versions, and in the Hebrew. 
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corruption of the text, partly because they did not perceive 
the distinct meanings of the two symbolical acts, and, in 
particular Christ’s thought of the Father of Israel, “‘carrying” 
His child in “the wilderness”’ as described in Deuteronomy. 
It is true that Mark sometimes. repeats one and the same 
tradition in two forms; but in this case the evidence indicates 
' either that he has not done so, or that, if he has done so, the 
rare word for “embracing” or “‘taking in the arms” was a 
part of the original. The action is so emotional and original 
that we can explain its omission by Matthew and Luke. We 
could not explain its insertion (without authority) by Mark. 

In the Fourth Gospel the thought of the Child in the 
“bosom” of the Father is brought before us at first only in 
a metaphysical form as the Word “ [looking] toward, or |in close 
relation] with, God',” but very soon definitely, as “‘the only 
begotten Son, who is in (lit. to) the bosom of the Father?.” The 
word does not occur again till the evening of the Last Supper, 
where it is connected with the thought of love: ‘‘ There was at 
the table reclining in the bosom of Jesus one of his disciples, 
whom Jesus loved*.’’ The Greek word here—as also above— 
used for ‘‘bosom” means, strictly speaking, the fold of the 
garment over the breast, not the breast itself. But the Gospel 
proceeds to use the latter term: “He leaning back, as he was, 
on the breast of Jesus*.’”’ This is repeated later on, after a 
dialogue about loving, when Peter “‘seeth the disciple whom 
Jesus loved following—[that same disciple] who also leaned back 
on his breast at the supper®.”’ Finally this “disciple” is men- 
tioned in almost the last sentence of the book: ‘This is the 
disciple that beareth witness of these things and wrote these 
things; and we know that his witness is true®.”’ 

‘Even if these passages stood alone we might reasonably 
infer that this Johannine picture of the disciple in Christ’s 





1 Jn i. I pos. 2 Jni. 18 eis roy KoAmor. 

3 Jn xiii. 23. 4 Jn xiii. 25. 

5 Jn xxi. 20. Jesus has previously asked Peter (xxi. 15—17) 
“Lovest, (a4yam@s) thou me more than these?” and then, twice 
(but using first dyaras, then @urcis), “ Lovest thou me?”’ 

© Jn xxi. 24. 
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bosom, whom Jesus loved, is intended, not only to describe 
actual fact (or, actual vision) as regards one disciple, but also 
to suggest to us the thought of all the disciples whom Jesus 
loves and carries like little children in His bosom. As the Only 
begotten Son in the bosom of the Father uniquely declares the 
Father, so such a bosom disciple (it is suggested) bears witness 
to, and uniquely declares, the Son. Such a disciple is the 
representative of Jesus in every region of His love: “‘When 
Jesus therefore saw his mother and the disciple standing by 
whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, see, thy son! — 
Then saith he to the disciple, See, thy mother!!” It is 
from the Word with God, the Only begotten who is,’ like 
a Little Child, in the bosom of the Father, that there comes, 
to those who receive Him, authority to become ‘‘[newborn] 
children of God”: “‘As many as received him, to them he gave 
authority to become [newborn] children of God, to them that 
believe in his name, who were begotten, not from...but from 
God?.”” Thus the doctrine of regeneration goes hand in hand 
with the doctrine of belief, or faith, in the name of the Son. 
But it is not to be merely barren belief: “If a man love me 
he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him and make our abode with him’,’”’ The Father — 
does not “‘come”’ alone, nor the Son alone; nor do they come 
without the fulfilment of a condition (“if”); they come, united, 
in the Spirit of Love to those who welcome them in that Spirit. 

Our conclusion is that John has intervened in favour of 
Mark, or rather in favour of the Hebrew thought latent in Mark. 
The Law said to Israel ‘“‘The Lord thy God carried thee as 
a man doth carry his son*.’”’ Isaiah, in the Hebrew text, pre- 
dicted that the Shepherd of Israel would not only gather the 
lambs with His arm but also “carry them in his bosom®.”’ These 
metaphors were regarded by Jesus as meaning, in effect, ‘The 
idols of the heathen are carried by their worshippers, and the 
kings of this world are carried in state by the subjects whom 





1 Jn xix. 26. See Proclam. p. 473. 

2 Jni. 12—13. /' 8 Jn xiv, 23. 

* Deut. 1.3%, o 39, /xi, Tt, 
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they oppress, but the True God is the Nursing Father who 
carries His children as babes and sustains them as though He 
were their nurse.” Then followed the inference that the true 
and real man in the New Kingdom—the man “made in the 
image and conformed to the likeness”’ of God—is to be, not 
a servant or subject, but a child, being born from above and 
resting as a babe on the bosom of the Father in heaven. Being 
Himself this ideal Child, Jesus desired passionately to impart 
to His disciples, as to His fellow-children, the sense of the need 
of this regeneration, and He imparted it not only by uttered 
word but also through passionate action which Mark has most 
faithfully described. John does not describe it but leads us 
to the thought of what it implies—partly by Christ’s doctrine, 
partly by Johannine comment, partly by Johannine drama, 
introducing the character of the beloved disciple reclining on 
the “‘bosom”’ of Jesus. 


§ 10. “In my name,” and “ because ye are Christ's,” 


in Mark} 


Luke omits the Marcan tradition ‘There is no man that 
shall do a mighty work in my name and be able quickly to 





1 Mk ix. 38—41 Mt. x. 42 Lk. ix. 49—50 
(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 





(38) John said un- 
to him, Master (or, 
Teacher), we saw one 
casting out devils in 
thy name: and we 
forbade him, because 
he followed not us. 


(39) But Jesus 
said, Forbid him not: 
for there is no man 
which shall do a 
mighty work (lit. 
power) in my name, 
and be able quickly 
to speak evil of me. 

(40) For he that is 
not against us is for 

_ us. 

(41) For whoso- 

ever shall give you a 


‘ And whosoever 
shall give to drink 
unto one of these 
little ones a cup of 
cold water only, in 


(49) And John an- 
swered and =e said, 
Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in 
thy name; and we 
forbade him, because 
he followeth not with 
us. 

(50) But Jesus 
said unto him, For- 
bid [him] not: for 
he that is not against 
you is for you, 
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speak evil of me,’”’ though he inserts the words of Jesus that 
precede and followit. Perhaps Luke had in view the “vagabond 
Jews” who practised exorcism with adjuration through “‘ Jesus- 
whom-Paul-preacheth’’—as though this compound ‘‘name’’ were 
a name of power in the world of demons!. Mark’s tradition 
may have been used by some impostors to justify themselves 
in the eyes of Christians: ‘‘We cast out devils in the name of 
Jesus; consequently we are Christians.’”” The meaning attached 
by Mark to “in my name” must be illustrated by the Marcan 
context, where “‘name”’ is mentioned in the Greek, though not 
in the R.V. text, “in [the] name that [R.V. (text) because] ye 
are Christ’s,’’ and also by the parallel Matthew which has ‘‘in 
(lit. nto) the name of a disciple.” 

Matthew also substitutes ‘“‘one of these little ones’’ for the 
Marcan “‘you”’ (in “give you a cup of water’). And this 





Mk ix. 38—41 Mt. x. 42 Lk. ix. 49—50 
(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. (R.V.) 


cup ot watertodrink, the name of a dis- 

because (dit. in name __ ciple, verily I say un- 

that) ye are Christ’s, to you, he shall in no 

verily Isay unto you, wise lose his reward. 
he shall in no wise , 
lose his reward. 


1 Acts xix. 13 “took upon them to name over them...the name 
of the Lord Jesus, saying, I adjure you by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth.”’ 

2 Clem. Alex. 579 and 953 (quoting Mt. x. 42 loosely) and Jerome 
and Chrys. ad loc. assume that “these little ones’? meant either 
apostles or disciples of Christ in general, without implying spiritual 
littleness in the sense of weakness. This is more probable than the 
notion that Jesus meant, by “little ones,’’ those who need teaching, 
as in the Midr. on Gen. xiv. 1 (Wii. p. 191) quoted by Wetstein on 
Mt. x. 42—a saying of no authority, put into the mouth of -king 
Ahaz. Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 35 quotes Lk. xvii. 2 “one of these 
little ones”’ as meaning “one of His disciples.’’ Christ’s tender and 
affectionate use of the word “little one’? may be perhaps illustrated 
by Is. lx. 22, but more by Jewish thoughts about “the little one” 
as exemplified in Benjamin and David (Jacob also, as compared 
with Esau, is “the little one”). See Pvroclam. p. 419 referring to 
Aboth iv. 26 on the name “Samuel the Little.” - | 

Clem. Rom. § 46 (see Lightf.) twice mentions ray éxdexray pov, 
in quoting the Gospels, where Lk. xvii. 2 has r@v pixpav trovrarv, but 
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usefully reminds us that the preceding Marcan context has 


been speaking of a “‘little-child” or “‘ one of such little-children”’ 
as Christ’s representative. Matthew also has spoken of a 
special ‘‘little-child” as being placed by Jesus “‘in the midst of” 
the disciples, and of Jesus as saying ‘‘ Whosoever receiveth one 
such Jittle-child in my name receiveth me.” This “‘little-child”’ 
Jerome prefers to regard, not (1) as the Holy Spirit (which is 
Origen’s view), nor (2) as a “casual (quemlibet) little one” 
introduced as a type of simple childhood, but (3) as “ Jesus 
Himself1.’’ This last view (and by what act or gesture Jesus 
“placed Himself in their midst”) Jerome does not clearly 
explain. But it is useful as reminding us of the language of 
Jesus about John the Baptist and Himself as “children in the 
market place?,’’ and as suggesting to us that in the Marcan 
passage under consideration, ‘‘in the name that ye are Christ’s”’ 
may have originally been “in the name of the Little-Child.” 
This, being interpreted—and rightly—as meaning “in the 
name of the Messtah,”’ may have caused Mark to render it by 
the paraphrase in his extant text®. 

If this explanation is correct, the original of Mark’s tradition 








Mk ix. 42 adds ray miorevévrov and Mt. xviii. 6 rév migrevdvray eis eye. 
Here (1) Lk. seems to have preserved the original, (2) Mk paraphrased, 
(3) Mt. made the paraphrase clearer, (4) Clem. Rom. occidentalised 
the mental “little ones” as “elect.” The meaning is retained by 
Clement, but the homely and spiritual beauty is gone, submerged in 
technical theology. 

1 Jerome on Mt. xviii. 2 “ Vel simpliciter quemlibet parvulum, ut 
aetatem quaereret et similitudinem innocentiae demonstraret: vel 
certe parvulum statuit in medio eorum seipsum, qui non ministrari 
sed ministrare venerat, ut eis humilitatis tribueret exemplum. Alii 
parvulum interpretantur Spiritum sanctum, quem posuerit in 
cordibus discipulorum, ut superbiam in humilitatem mutaret.”’ 
Origen Comm. Maith. xiii. 18 (Lomm. iii. 243) describes the Holy 
Spirit as being “called by the Saviour, and made to stand in the 
moral centre of the disciples of Jesus (oradev év péo@ TO ryryeporik@ TeV 
pabnrav “Incov),’’ that is, in their heart and conscience. 

2 Mt. xi. 11—19, Lk. vii. 28—35, see Son 3523—5. 

3 See Son 3534d where reasons are given for preferring this 
explanation to the one offered in Clue 268—72 (that the original was 
“in the NAME,”’ z.e. “in God’s name’’). 
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might be regarded by the Fourth Evangelist as meaning “‘ When 
I speak of doing a work ‘in my name’ I do not mean ‘in the 
name of Jesus’ as a wizard might say ‘in the name of Iao’— 
some supposed Being of which he knew nothing except that 
this combination of syllables enabled him to work wonders. 
Nor is it like ‘in the name of Caesar,’ meaning ‘in the name of 
the Power at present on the imperial throne.’ I mean ‘in the 
name of Jesus the Little One of God,’ inseparable from the 
Father; or ‘Jesus the Anointed or Messiah of God,’ inseparable 
from the Anointing Spirit of Regeneration. The name of Jesus 
must not be used as a charm, loosened and detached from the 
thoughts of Son of God and Anointed of God.’”’ Luke gives the 
impression of not perceiving that Jesus is associating Himself, as 
the Little One, with the disciples, who are also ‘“‘little ones.” 
Whereas Mark has “‘he that is not against us is for us,” Luke 
has “‘you”’ instead of “‘us.”’ He has also omitted the Marcan 
words “There is no man that shall do a mighty work in my 
name. ..speak evil of me’”’; perhaps because he did not perceive 
that “in my name” meant “in my Spirit,” and obviously no 
one speaking “‘in the Spirit of Jesus” could “speak evil” of 
Jesus Himself. 

Turning to Johannine facts, we find the name ‘‘Christ”’ 
apparently used by Jesus thus: “And this is eternal life, that 
they should know thee, the only true God, and [him] whom thou 
sentest—Jesus Christ.” This extremely difficult expression 
may perhaps be best explained, if the text is correct (which is 
by no means certain), as a paraphrase intended to sum up the 


doctrine of “‘eternal life,’ which is here mentioned for the last — 


time in this Gospel. It was mentioned for the first time in 
a passage that speaks of “the Son of man” as destined to be 
“lifted up’? on earth, in consequence of the action of God in 
heaven, who “‘so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth on him should not perish but have 
eternal life?.”” Now we are at last told what “eternal life” is. 
We might have supposed that the definition would stop short 





1 Jn xvii. 3, on which see Joh. Gr. 1936. 
% Jn iil. 14—16. 
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at “to know thee, the only true God.”” But the text adds words 


apparently intended to remind us that when we speak of 
“only,” or “alone,” in connection with God, we must not stop 
at that word if there is a danger of its being misunderstood as 
“solitary.” We must go on to say that He is not really “alone,” 
since He is, and always was, with the Son—who declares Him}, 
and who is here brought before our view as giving His account 
of the work that He had to do as the Man (Jesus), as the 
Messiah (Christ), and as the Messenger from heaven to earth 
(“whom thou hast sent’’)?. 

Returning to the Marcan traditions “in my name” and 
“speak eyil of me,’’ we are naturally led to illustrate them from 
the Pauline saying ‘‘ No man speaking in the Spirit of God saith 
Jesus ts anathema®”’; for Mark’s “‘speak-evil-of”’ is used by him 
and by Matthew to express “cursing” (as used by LXX in 
rendering the Mosaic decree “he that curseth father or mother 
let him die the death*’’). Paul has perhaps in view such public 
“ speaking-evil-of (or, cursing) the Way [of Christ]” in the 
synagogue as he himself experienced on the part of Jews in 
Ephesus®. A parallel to this Pauline saying about the anathe- 
matizing of Jesus is found in the Johannine Epistle ‘Prove 





1 Jn i. 18 “The only begotten Son that is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” “Only begotten (povoyevis) Son”’ 
balances, as it were, “only (udvos) true God.’’ Neither epithet implies 
solitude. 

2 It must be admitted that this explanation of the mention of 
“Jesus”’ is not satisfactory. It has been suggested (comp. Joh. Gr. 
2768—9) that vidy gov, after 6v améoreckas, may have been written 
YNcoy and corrupted into incoy 2.€. Incodv, and then Xpuorov added. 

© 7. Cor, x19.) 

4 Mk vii. 10, Mt. xv. 4 «axodoyéw, quoting Exod. xxi. 17 R.V. 
“curse’’ (marg. “revile’’). The causative (pi.) of the verb bbp means 
(Gesen. 8866) “prop. make contemptible,’’ but in Exod. xxi. 17 it 
is parall. to (xxi. 15) “strike’’ and implies something more serious 
than bringing into contempt. It occurs in Gen. xii. 3 “I will bless 
them that bless thee and him that curseth thee will I curse.’’ The 
noun nbdp is rendered (about 30 times) without exception as “curse,”’ 
apa, katapa etc. Goodspeed gives caxodoyéw only in Didach. § 2 od kaxo- 
Aoynoes, “non maledices.”’ 

5 Acts xix. 9 xaxoAoyotvres tiv dddv.... 
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the spirits, whether they are of God, because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world...every spirit that 
looseth (or, confesseth not) Jesus is not of God; and this is the 
[spirit] of the antichrist...1.” The two together bring us 
back to the meaning that appears to be latent under the 
Marcan tradition: ‘‘ There is no fear that one who really casts 
out devils in my name, that 1s, in the name of the Little One, the 
Spirit of Sonship, will find it possible, a few minutes afterwards, 
to curse me in the Synagogue. For the casting out is in the 
Spirit of Christ, but the cursing would be in the spirit of the 
antichrist.” 

It should be noted that this saying (“Forbid him not”’) is 
the only one in the Synoptic Gospels that is recorded—(so far 
as concerns the first part of it)—as having come from Jesus to 
the Apostle John”. In its inclusive spirit it resembles the post- 





1 zy Jn iv. I—3. R.V. marg. gives no parall. to 1 Cor. xii. 3 
except this. An examination of the authorities alleged in Westcott’s 
excursus on I Jn iv. 3 W.-H. txt pi) dpodoye?, marg. Aver, Should be 
supplemented by a consideration of Jn ii. 19 Avoare, applied to the 
Holy Place and also to Christ’s “body.’’ The facts, as a whole, 
suggest as the most probable conclusion that “looseth Jesus,’’ though 
no longer extant in Greek MSS, was the original reading in the Epistle. 
If so, it may have been used with more than one allusion, (1) “loose 
the name ‘ Jesus’ from the name ‘Christ,’’’ (2) ‘loose Jesus, the Son, 
from the Father and the Spirit,’’ (3) “loose, i.e. pull down, the One 
Holy PLACE, the divine unity of the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit.”” The Jew that said to an evil spirit (Acts xix. 13) “I adjure 
you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth’’ would be condemned by John 
as “loosing Jesus,’”’ using the name as a mere charm, detached from 
all those emotions of love and pity and faith with which a disciple of 
Jesus strove to relieve the sufferings of those whom Jesus loved. 

2 Mk ix. 38—5o0 seems continuous. The first part is certainly 
addressed to John. Nothing, in Mark’s text, indicates whether the 
whole is, or is not, addressed to John. John’s appeal is in the 
plural, “we saw.’’ The reply is also in the plural, “Forbid ye not,” 
which continues in what follows, But the parallel columns of 
Matthew and Luke indicate that the whole is not regarded by them 
as addressed to one disciple, on a single occasion. At Mk ix. 41, 
Luke departs from Mark. At Mk ix. 42, Matthew (xviii. 6) returns 
to Mark, and Luke (xvii. 1—2) hasa parallel elsewhere. Mk ix. 43—8 
has a parallel in Matthew. (xviii. 8—g) but none in Luke. Mk ix. 
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resurrectional utterance to Peter “What God hath cleansed, 
that make not thou common!.”’ If the utterance to John was 


_ also post-resurrectional we could understand the introduction of 


the phrase “‘in the name that ye are Christ’s?.” 





49—50 has a parallel elsewhere in Matthew (v. 13, Sermon on the 
Mount) and a parallel elsewhere in Luke (xiv. 34—5). 

* Acts x, 15. 

2 Perhaps the difference of prepositions in the phrase “in my 
(or, thy) name” ought not to pass quite unnoticed. °*Emi in Mk ix. 39 
evi T@ dvdpari pov, and Mk ix. 37, Mt. xviii. 5, Lk. ix. 48, contrasts 
curiously with ev in Mk ix. 38, Lk. ix. 49 év ro dvdpati cov. “In 
(1) the name of the Lord,” in Hebrew, would literally be rendered 
by ¢v. But the early books of LXX favour emi, e.g. Exod. v. 23, 
Deut. xviii. 5, 19, 20 etc. Note, however, Deut. xviii. 20 év dvoparu 
Oe@v érépwv and prep. ev omitted in Deut. xviii. 7, 22. In 2 Chr. 
xiv. Ir (Asa speaks) “O Lord,...we rely on thee, and in (emi) thy 
mame are we come against this multitude,’’ R.V. marg. refers to 
I S. xvii. 45 (David speaks to Goliath) “I come unto thee in (év) 
the name of the Lord,’’ and we might have expected ¢7i in both, to 
denote reliance “on” God. Butitis not so. In Deut. xxi. 5 LXX 
eri, Field assumes that Aq., Sym., and Theod. would use ¢y as the 
literal rendering of the Hebrew. The tradition of Mark and Luke 
about the words of John the son of Zebedee may have preserved the 
Semitic preposition, while such words of Christ’s reply as Mark alone 
records were handed down in a separate tradition following the LXX 
in style. 

The scriptural Hebrew “in the name”’ must be distinguished from 
the later Hebrew “to the name,” exemplified in Mt. x. 41 “he that 
receiveth a prophet to the name of a prophet (cis évoua mpodnrov) ’’— 
on which see Wetstein ad Joc. and Dalman Words pp. 306, 123, 183— 
meaning “looking to his character as a prophet.’’ Of this Gesenius 
(1027—-8) gives no instance. But see Oxyr. Pap. 37. 17 (A.D. 49) 
Sovrera dvopate éevOepov...ameveyxacba, “she wishes to take away 
the child on the ground that it was free-born.’’ This is a legal use 
apparently borrowed from the Latin “nomen” meaning “account” 
(also applied to a safe and responsible debtor who is “a good name’’). 
It is also used of “property standing in the name of,” or “to the 
account of,’”’ with ¢& 247. 31, 265. 45, 1274. I1, with tm(ép) 1288. 22, 
also €m’ dvéparos L102. 23, dvéuaros without prep. 1135. 2, 1192. 4 etc. 
It appears to have passed through Latin and Greek legal usage into 
later Hebrew where “operam dat legi in nomen ejus ( now)” means 


' (Berach. 17 a) studying the Law as being the Law (Wetstein). 
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§ II. 


“Tf thine eye offend thee,” in Mark and Matthew 


There is no very obvious connection between Mark’s tradition ‘ 


about the ‘“‘reward”’ for 


‘ 


‘a cup of water’ 


? 


and Mark’s next 





1 In Mark, verses 44 and 46 (which are identical with verse 48) 
are omitted by R.V., following “the best ancient authorities.” 


Mk ix. 42—50 
YAR.) 

(42) And whoso- 
ever shall cause one 
of these little ones 
that believe on me 
(many anc. auth. omit 
on me) to stumble, it 
were better for him 
if a great millstone 
(Zit. a millstone turn- 
ed by an ass) were 
hanged about his 
neck, and he were 
cast into the sea. 


(43) And if thy 
hand cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off: 
it is good for thee to 
enter into life maim- 
ed, ratherthan having 
thy two hands to go 
into hell (/zt. Gehen- 
na), into the un- 
guenchable fire. 

(45) And if thy 
foot cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off: 
it is good for thee to 
enter into life halt, 
rather than having 
thy two feet to be 
cast into hell (/zt. 
Gehenna). 

(47) And if thine 
eye cause thee to 


Mt. xviii. 6—9, v. 13 
RV, 


(xvili.6) Butwho- 
so shall cause one of 
theselittle ones which 
believe on me to 
stumble, it is profit- 
able for him that a 
great millstone (lit. 
a millstone turned by 
an ass) should be 
hanged 
neck, and !that] he 
should be sunk in the 
depth of the sea. 

(7) Woe unto the 
world because of oc- 
casions of stumbling ! 
for it must needs be 
that the occasions 
come; but woe to 
that man _ through 
whom the occasion 
cometh. 

(8) And if thy 
hand or thy foot 
causeth thee to stum- 
ble, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee: it 
is good for thee to 
enter into life maim- 
ed: or halt, rather 
than having two 
hands or two _ feet 
to be cast into the 
eternal fire. 

(9) And if thine 
eye causeth thee to 
stumble, pluck it out, 
and cast it from 
thee: it is good for 
thee to enter into life 
with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes 
to be cast into the 


about  his- 


Lk. xvii. I—2, 
xiv. 34—5 
(R.V.) 

(xvii. 1) And he 
said unto his disciples, 
It is impossible but 
that occasions of 
stumbling should 
come: but woe unto 
him through whom 
they come! 

(2) It were well 
for him if a millstone 
were hanged about 
his neck, and he were 
thrown into the sea, 
rather than that he 
should cause one of 
these little ones to 
stumble. 
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words, which may be rendered for brevity’s sake “‘ whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones.” Moreover Mark has 
combined the warning against “offending little ones” with a 





Lk. xvii. I—2, 
Xiv. 34—5 
(R.V.) contd. 


Mk ix. 42—50 Mt. xviii. 6—9, v. 13 


(R.V.) conid. (R.V.) conid. 


stumble, cast it out: hell (/7t. Gehenna) of 
it is good for thee to fire. 
enter into the king- 
dom of God with one 
eye, rather than hav- 
ing two eyes to be. 
cast into hell (lit. 
Gehenna) ; 

(48) Where their 
worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not 
quenched. 


(49) For every 
one shall be salted 


(v. 13) Ye are the 


(xiv. 34) Salt 
salt of the earth: but 


therefore is good: 


with fire [many anc. 
auth. add and every 
sacrifice shall be salt- 
ed with salt}. 

(50) Salt is good: 
but if the salt have 
lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye 
season it? Have salt 


if the salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? it 
is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be 
cast out, and trodden 
under foot of men. 


but if even the salt 
have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be 
seasoned ? 

(35) It is fit 
neither for the land 
nor for the dung- 
hill: [men] cast it 
out... 


in yourselves, and be 
at peace one with 
another. 


1 Lk. xvii. 1 “It is impossible that offences should not come” 
follows (xvi. I—13) a warning to use wealth with a view to salvation 
in the next world; and then (7b. 14—18) a passing allusion to the 
avarice of the Pharisees, and to John the Baptist and the law of 
divorce (as to which the Pharisees had not supported the Baptist in 
his protest against Herod Antipas); and then (ib. 19—31) the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus. 

Hence, in the Synopticon, it will be found that Lk. xvii. 1 “It is 
impossible...’’ comes just after the passage where, in the parallel 
‘ Mark, Jesus speaks about the “reward” for giving “a cup of 





water,’’ and where, in Luke, Dives cries “ Father Abraham...send 
Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue.” Perhaps this was not thought an accidental coincidence by 
the author of Joseph the Carpenter who says (§ 1) “A single cup of 
water, if a man shall find it im the world to come, is greater and better 
‘than all the wealth of this whole world.” 
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warning against allowing one’s own members to “offend” 
oneself. The two sins appear at first sight so distinct that the 
combination is somewhat perplexing—apparently suitable to 
a verbal index rather than to a record of doctrine. Luke has 
omitted the whole of the warning against what may be called 
“self-offending.”’ Clement of Rome quotes the Synoptists 
freely to warn the Corinthians against “offending,” not ‘‘little 
ones,” but “the elect,” by schism and discord!. Justin Martyr 
on the other hand (in his Apology) quotes Matthew on “‘self- 
offending’”’ as a specimen of Christ’s inculcation of purity?. 
The doctrine of “‘offences,’’ as set forth in the Three Gospels 
and in the Fourth, has been previously discussed®. But an 
answer is due here to the special question ‘‘ What, if anything, 
does John teach, as equivalent to the Marcan doctrine about 
‘the eye’ and other bodily members as causes of ‘offence’?”’ 
The answer is that John goes to the spiritual root of all Mark’s 
precepts by substituting for all these members the single word 
“‘flesh.”” Luke omits the only Synoptic tradition about the 
antithesis between the flesh and the spirit*. John emphasizes 
it. First, he himself introduces a suggestion of it in the 
Prologue to his Gospel®. Then he represents Jesus as intro- 





1 Clem. Rom. Cor. § 46 “Iva ri déAkopev cai Siaome@pev ta pédn Tod 
Xpiotod...cimev ydp, Oval ro avOpor@ exeiv@: Kadov fv aith ei ovK 
eyevvnOn 7) Eva rev ekdexTov pov cKavdadioa: Kpeirrov jv aire TwepireOvat 
pudov Kai katrarovticOnva eis THY Oddaccay i) eva TeV ExEKTOv pov SiacT peat. 
Clement is here giving the first place to a late utterance placed by 
Mark (xiv. 21) and Matthew (xxvi. 24) (comp. Lk. xxii. 22) at the 
Lord’s Supper; he gives the second place to a version of the earlier 
utterance in Mk ix. 42, Mt. xviii. 6, Lk. xvii. 2 in which he substitutes 
“elect’”’ for “little ones.’’ Clement of Alexandria 561 follows the 
Roman Clement. The passage placed first by Clement (Mk xiv. 21 
etc.) refers, in effect, to the “offence” that was on the point of being 
caused to Christ’s disciples by Judas Iscariot (Gal. v. 11 “the offence 
of the cross’’). 

2 Justin Martyr Afol. § 15 epi pev odv cwppooivns tocovrov eimer- 
“Os dy euBréeWn... followed by <i 6 6@Oadpds cov (Mt. xviii. 9). 

3 See Law chap. v. §§ 9—1I0. 

4 Mk xiv. 38, Mt. xxvi. 41. 

5 Jn i. 13 ovd€ ex OeAnparos capkds...ddd’ ex Oeod is bolder than 


> > A > > 3 ‘ 
oUK €k gapkos GAX €x mvevparos. 
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‘J ducing more than a suggestion of it in the dialogue with 
_ Nicodemus about Regeneration!. Jesus also repeats it in the 
doctrine about giving His own flesh and blood for the life of the 
world; and in this last instance there occurs the first of the 
two Johannine mentions of “offending,” thus, ‘Doth this 
offend you?...It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing ?.”’ 

What is the outcome of all this? It is—as elsewhere in the 
Fourth Gospel—that we are not to rest in negatives but to pass 
_ upward to affirmatives. We are not to cut off and cast away 
the flesh of the body of man; we are to take into ourselves the 
flesh and blood of the body of the Son of Man. It was in order 
that we might be “‘begotten,’’ not “‘from the will of the flesh”’ 
but “from God,” that “the Word became flesh.”’ It is written 
that, after the first Genesis, “‘ all flesh corrupted God’s way upon 
the earth,” and Philo’s comment is “ Above all things, the name 
of ‘flesh’ is given to man when devoted to self-love*.” This 
is what John assumes all through his Gospel. And the remedy 
for this “‘self-love,’’ John teaches us, is, not to destroy self, or 
the love of self, but to take into ourselves another love and 
another self, the love of the Father brought into our hearts by 
the Son—in whose Spirit we are to receive another self, being 
born again from above‘. 





1 Jn ili. 6 “ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit.”’ 

2 Jn vi. 61—3. 

3 Gen. vi. 12, on which Philo says “ Ante omnia hominem amori 
sui deditum carnem dixit.’’ When Jesus says (Jn viii. 15) “ Ye judge 
according to the flesh,’’ the meaning is “according to the fleshly eye,”’ 
which sees only that which suits one’s own love of self. That is the 
“eye” which, according to Mark, we are to “cast out.’’ Such a 
person is “alone’’ when he judges. Jesus’says (7b. vili. 16) “If I 
judge, my jidement is true; for I am not alone, but I and the Father 
that sent me.’ 

4 As all the Synoptists mention the doom pronounced on the man 
that should “offend” one of the “little ones,’’ there is no reason 
why John should intervene about it. Yet it is worth noting that 
John’s first instance of “offending’’ is followed by a mention of the 
falling away of many disciples, and then by a mention of “one of the 
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§ 12. “The unquenchable fire,’ in Mark 


“The unquenchable fire,’ in Mark, here corresponds to “the 
eternal fire” in the parallel Matthew. : Yet Matthew and 
Luke have “ unquenchable”’ in their records of John the Baptist’s 
teaching, “‘ But the chaff he will burn up in unguenchable fire?,”’ 
following ‘“‘fire,’”’ without ‘‘unquenchable,” in both Gospels, 
“Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is cut out [of 
the ground] and cast into fire*.”’ 

What are the Hebrew and Greek associations with the word 
“‘unquenchable”? In the doctrine of the Baptist, is there any 
reason why the tree should be cast only into “‘fire,” but the 
chaff be burnt up in “‘unquenchable fire”? In the doctrine 
of Jesus, is there any connection between Matthew’s alteration 
of “‘unquenchable” into “eternal,’’ and Matthew’s subsequent 
omission of the Marcan words ‘‘ Where their worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched®”’? On these last words, as found 
in Isaiah, what has Jewish tradition to say, and is there any 
evidence to shew how they were regarded by Jesus? These 
are the questions now before us. 





‘ 


Twelve’ who is described (vi. 70) as “a devil.”” The context seems 
to me to indicate that Judas is regarded as in some degree causing 


. this “offence.’’ 


1 Mk ix. 43 ameNOeiv eis thy yéevvay eis TO mip TO doBeoror, Mt. xviii. 8 
BAnOnva eis TO Tp TO ai@viov. 

2 Mt. iii. 12, Lk, iii. 17 76 S€ Gyvpov Karaxaicoe: rupi acBéoTe. 

3 Mt. iii. 10, Lk. ili. 9 éxxémrera kal eis mip Baddrera. In 
Dan. iv. 14, ékxdmrev=Aram. “cut down [a tree]’’ 373 (but “the 
stump’ is to be left). This is an exceptional meaning for éxxdérra. 
It might=nn5, “eradicate,” or (as Aq. in Deut. xix. 5) “cut out 
[branches for firewood],’” 30m. In Rom. xi. 22, 24 it is used of 
“cutting out [a branch from one tree to graft on another].’’ 

* “Into jfire,’’ not “into the fire.” Comp, 2 Pet.i. 7 “tiedsby 
five.’ The insertion or omission of “the” in the phrase “in [the] 
fire’’ may depend not only on Greek context but also'on precedents 
in Hebrew—where “in the fire’? is almost universal (Mandelk. 156 
gives Ezek. xxiv. 12 “her rust goeth not forth [even] in jive” as 
almost the only exception). See below, p. 103, n. I. 

5 Mk ix. 48 émov 6 oxwAn€ airav ov redevTa Kal TO mip ov aBévvvrat 
(comp. Is. lxvi. 24). 
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In LXX, the adjective “‘ unquenchable,”’ asbestos, occurs only 
in Job (most MSS) “A fire not blown [by man] shall devour him,” 
where the Targum has “‘the fire of Gehenna which ts not blown (by 
man]1.’’ Elsewhere, Biblical Hebrew and Greek use the verb 
“‘quench,” occurring for the first time in the Law of the whole 
burnt offering enacting that the fire ‘‘shall be kept burning,” 
and “‘shall not be quenched?.”” This is also used of quenching 
metaphorically a destructive flame or one kindled by the wrath 
of God’. In particular, Isaiah, after he has said to Israel 
about the Gentiles ‘‘They shall bring all your brethren out of 
all the nations for an offering unto the Lord...as the children 
of Israel bring their offering in a clean vessel into the house of 
the Lord,...’’ concludes his prophecy with a mention of fire 
that shall not be quenched: “And they.shall go forth [from 
Jerusalem] and shall look upon the carcases of the men that 
have rebelled* against me ; for their worm shall not die, and thetr 
fire shall not be quenched; and they shall be an abhorring unto 
all flesh®.””. This accords with words near the commencement 
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1 Job xx. 26, M5) xd, B &? dkxavorov, L. S. “unburnt, incom- 
bustible,’’ but used in B to mean “not kindled [by manj.”’ 

2 Lev. vi. 9 “The burnt offering shall be on the place of burning 
(7p11) upon the altar all night unto the morning, and the fire of 
the altar shall be burning (1p)n) thereon (Jit. in it, as A.V., 13)— 
LXX adds “it shall not be quenched”’—“...(12) the fire upon the 
altar shall be burning (7p1N) in it, it shall not be quenched (H33N 5)... 
(13) fire continually (4'%n) shall be burning (7p1n) on the altar, it 
shall not be quenched (n35n ~).” 

Rashi’s remark “He that quenches the fire on the altar tvans- 
gresses two negative precepts,” is worth noting in view of the fact 
that the LXX interpolates “it shall not be quenched”’ so as to make 
three (not “two’’), and that many MSS of Mk ix. 43—50 have 
interpolated two repetitions of Mk ix. 48 (“where their worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched”’). 

3 Gesen. 459 (including references to Is. Ixvi. 24 “bodies of 
renegade Israelites,’ Is. i. 31 “people and idols”’ etc.) 

4 Is. lxvi. 24 “rebelled,” R.V. has “transgressed against me” (as 
also LXX rapaBaivw). But the same phrase '3 pw is rendered by R.V. 
“rebelled against me” in Is.i. 2; and “transgressed ’’ does not so well 
express “renegades”’ or “treaty-breakers.’’ See Son 3499 (ii) b. 

° Is. lxvi. 20—24. Tehill. (on Ps. iv. 8, Wii. i. 48) defends Isaiah 
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of the book of Isaiah: “I have. ..brought up children and they 
have rebelled! against me...I will...thoroughly purge away thy 
dross and will take away all thy tin...Zion shall be redeemed 
with judgment...But the destruction of the rebellious and the 
sinners shall be together, and they that forsake the Lord shall 
be consumed...and the strong shall be as tow, and his work 
as a spark; and they shall both burn together, and none shall 
quench them?.”’ 

So far, there is nothing to shew why Matthew and Luke, in 
the doctrine of the Baptist, insert the Greek asbestos, ‘‘ unquench- 
able,’’ to describe the fire when burning up the chaff, but not 
to describe it when burning the tree. But the impression left 
by the distinction is, that the simple “ fire” is used about burning 
an unfruitful ‘‘tree,” of no use for fruit, yet good for fuel as long 
as it lasts; but “‘unquenchable fire” is used about “fire that will 
not be quenched till it has completely done its purifying work.”’ 
It is a paradox. ‘“‘Chaff” could be consumed in a momentary 
flame, a tree could not. But if “chaff” means “every particle, 
however small, of impurity,” then we can understand the 
paradoxical insertion. This explanation accords with the 
style of the Mark-Matthew tradition, which is Hellenic not 
Hebraic. English Biblical words ending in -able and beginning 
with im- or un-, generally point to a Greek origin®. They are 
foreign to Hebrew, which prefers to say “there is no quench- 
ing.’ Asbestos is inappropriate in Mark’s tradition, where the 
context speaks of Gehenna. But it is appropriate in the 





against the charge of ending his prophecy in gloom by saying “He 
is treating of the Gentiles.’’ But the context indicates that they are 
(as Gesen. 459) “renegade Israelites.’’ 

1 Ts. i. 2 “rebelled,’’ 76érncav, i.e. broken the unwritten compact 
of family affection (d6eréo freq.=“‘set aside a treaty,’ “break a 
compact”). Heb. pwh (Tromm.)=derém 11 times and mapaBaive 
nowhere except Is. Ixvi. 24. 

2 Is. i. 2—31. Ibn Ezra says “They that rebel (D*pw15)’’ are 
worse than “sinners (O'Nwn).’’ The former might naturally mean 
apostates. 

8 Exceptional words in O.T., e.g. “ unsearchable ” and “incurable,”’ 
are represented in Hebrew by “there is not (or, was not)” and nouns. 
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Matthew-Luke tradition if the intention is to imply—as to 
“quenched”—not only “it ts not” but also “‘2t cannot be.” 

In Greek literature, asbestos is applied to anything that is 
“irrepressible” (including ‘“‘laughter’’’). But it is also used 
literally by Philo and Plutarch, who severally apply it to the 
sacred flame in the Tabernacle of Israel, and in the Temple at 
i 





Delphi?. The various uses of asbestos in early Greek, and the 
absence of the word from the LXX, may explain why, in re- 
cording the doctrine of Jesus, Matthew prefers some other 
word or phrase*, why Luke prefers no epithet at all*, and why 
asbestos is rarely used by early Fathers and Apologists®. 





1 See Steph. Thes. on aoBeoros, to which add Euseb. vi. 41. 16—18, 
doBéor@ mupl...xatexanoay, of martyrs burned with “unslaked lime,” 
quoted from a description of the Decian persecutions by Dionysius. 
Such a use of the term, if common among early Christians, might 
prevent its application to the fire of Gehenna. 

. 2 Philo i. 378, and Plutarch Vit. 668, quoted by Wetstein on 
Mt. iii. 12. To these add Philo ii. 254 quoting Lev. vi. 9 as mip 
émt Tov Ovovacrnpiov KavOnoerat bia mavros aoBeoror. 

3 Mt. xviii. 8, xxv. 41 70 wip rd aiwviov: elsewhere v. 22, xviii. 9 
THY yéevvay TOD mupds, Xili. 42, 50 THY Kdpivoy Tov Tupos. 

, 4 Lk, xii. 49. 

5 *AgBeoros, in the Early Fathers (apart from Hermas Sim. ix. 
1o. 1 “unslaked lime’’), occurs (Goodspeed) twice. Ignatius Eph. 
§ 16 6 rowodros, pumapis yevopevos, eis TO mip TO daBeorov ywpnoe iS 
in a passage said by Lightfoot to be “founded on”’ 1 Cor. iii. 16 foll., 
vi. 9, 10, 19. The passage implies that the “corrupters”’ of God’s 
“house”’ are oixoP@dpo. (explained by Hesychius as potyoi, comp. 
Orig. Cels. vii. 63 POcipew...oixov). But it seems also to be founded 
on I Cor. ili. 13—15 which connects the “‘work”’ of the Christian 
builder with “fire” thus: “The day shall declare it, because it is 
revealed im fire; and the fire itself shall prove each man’s work of 
what sort it is....If any man’s work shall abide. ..he shall receive 
a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned he shall suffer loss; 
but he himself shall be saved; yet so as through fire.’’ Then comes 
the warning (1 Cor. iii. 17) “If any man destroyeth the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy.” 

The work is supposed to be a building. The builders are to 
build up Man, or Humanity, to be a temple for God. Paul, playing 
on the double meaning of 6ecipew “corrupt” or “ destroy,’ distin- 
guishes “ workers [at the building] ’’—some of whose work is worthless 
and “will be burned up (xaraxanoera)”’ while they themselves will 
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To these facts we may add that the heretic Simon Magus, 
who is represented to have quoted from Deuteronomy and the 
Gospels in support of his doctrine that ‘‘consuming fire’”’ was 
the divine Original, does not mention the word “‘unquenchable”’ 
in the course of this exposition!. ‘We are thus led to the con- 
clusion that the emphatic expressions about an “‘ unquenchable 





“ce 


be “punished [as it were with fining] ((npi@Oncovra)’’—from “cor- 
vupters (or, destroyers) [of the building]’’ whom God will “destroy.” 

*AgBeoros occurs also in 2 Clem. § 17 which says, after quoting 
Is. lxvi. 24, that the righteous, “when they see how those who have 
denied Jesus. ..are punished with terrible torments in unquenchable 
fire, will give glory to their God.’’ (The writer has previously (§ 7) 
quoted Is. lxvi. 24.) 

Apart from a quotation from Homer in Tatian § 8 (“irrepressible 
laughter’) and from Mt. iii. 12, Lk. iii. 17 in Tryph. § 49, doBeoros 
occurs only in Justin Tvyph. § 120, which says that Christ will cut 
the Jewish nation in two (like Isaiah sawn asunder) and raise some 
to the place of the Patriarchs but send others “to the condemnation 
of the unquenchable fire.’’ "AgBeoros does not occyr in Test. XII Patr. 

1 Hippol. vi. 4 says that Simon based on Deut. iv. 24 the doctrine 
that fire was the originating principle, and (later on; 7b.) says that 
the fruit has been produced for the storehouse but the chaff for the 
fire (Mt. iil. 12, Lk. iii. 17). Later on (v1. 11) Simon seems to blend 
Jn xii. 24 with Mt. iii. ro, Lk. iii. 9 “If a tree continues alone. . .it is 
utterly destroyed. For somewhere near (says [the Gospel]) the axe 
[is] by the roots of the tree. Every tree (says [the Gospel]) that 


produces not good fruit is hewn down and cast into five.’’ I have not 
found a mention of “quenching”’ or “unquenchableness’”’ in these 
chapters. 


It is hard to make sense out of Simon’s apparent perversion of 
the clear metaphor in Jn xii. 24 “Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die it abideth by itself alone; but if it die it beareth 
much fruit.”” Is it the result of some question like “ What if it does 
abide alone? What then? What is the punishment?” Perhaps 
Simon transposes the question from the “grain”’ to the “tree” and 
says “If the tree remains without the vivifying principle it is handed 
over to the destroying principle.”’ 

For us, the main value of the Simonian doctrines is that they 
help us to understand why the Fourth Evangelist passed over the 
Baptist’s teaching—and Christ’s teaching—about “‘fire.’”’ It was 
already too fully and too variously recorded in such a way as to 
originate superstitions and juggleries. 
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fire” attributed to Jesus by Mark, alone among the Evangelists, 
did not find favour either with heretics or with the orthodox 
in the early Church; and yet we see for ourselves that the 
thought of an unquenchable fire was prominent in the ancient 
Scriptures, both in the Law and in the Prophets. 

In the Fourth Gospel “fire” is mentioned but once, and then 
in a parable about the fate of the unfruitful branches of “‘the . 
true vine”: “‘I am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it 
away; and every [branch] that beareth fruit, he purifieth it 
[by pruning] that it may bear more fruit.”” As to the branches 
that He ‘“‘taketh away” it is added “Unless a man abide in 
me, he is [? at once] cast out like the branch [above-mentioned] 
and is withered up, and THEY gather them together and cast 
them into the fire and they are burned?.” 

There is a vague suggestion that while the hand that “taketh 
away” belongs to One, the “ gatherers for the fire”’ are more than 
one. For the rest, there is nothing to satisfy curiosity about 
the fire. It is all done in the way of nature. “The fire” is the 
natural place for that which is useless except as fuel. At the 
same time the reader is made to feel that this “nature” is not 
dead machinery but a vital order of things in which he himself 
is to play a part. He may, if he will, “abide” in the Vine, 
Christ’s love. If he will not abide in it, that is, in the Law of 
brotherhood, “‘he is cast out and withered.’’ What casts him 
out? In the main, he himself, but also the hand of the 
Husbandman. There is a curious interlacing—and there may 
be some uncertainty in the disentangling—of metaphor (or 
personification) and literal statement; but there can be no 
uncertainty at all about the moral and spiritual lesson. Man 
is part of a whole, a living part of a living whole, and the 
destiny of each part is to help by being helped. 





1 Jn xv. I—6. On the aorist €8AnOn see joh. Gr. 2443c, 2445, 
2754—5. On ‘“THEY”’ see Joh. Gr. 2426, From Letter 738 a—b etc. 
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§ 13. The undying “worm,” in Mark} 


We have seen above that Isaiah’s prediction of the “worm” 
and the “‘fire”—here reproduced by Mark—was regarded by 
some Jews as applying to Gentiles on whose torments the 
Jews were to “look?.”’ It is perhaps not an accidental coinci- 
dence that, although Luke does not insert the fire-and-worm 
tradition, yet, just in the place that would be parallel to it— 
and following after the Marcan doctrine about the “cup of 
water’—he inserts a parable describing Abraham, with a 
faithful Israelite in his bosom, as holding a dialogue with an 
unfaithful Israelite who is in Hades, suffering torments. 

It is probable that many of the Pharisees in Christ’s time 
considered that in the world to come—in the New Jerusalem, 
or in Abraham’s bosom—they would look upon the torments 
of Gentiles, publicans, and sinners in Gehenna. Luke at all 
events prefixes to his parable a statement that the Pharisees 
‘‘who were lovers of money” scoffed at Jesus, who, in the course 
of a reply, said to them “‘Ye are they that justify yourselves 
in the sight of men...that which is exalted among men is an 
abomination in the sight of God*.” Then, still apparently 
addressing the Pharisees, after a rapid reference to John the 
Baptist, whom they had not supported in his protest against 
“adultery” in high places, Jesus introduces the picture of the 
“rich man” in Hades and “in torments.”’ 

It seems to contain allusions, not at once obvious, to Jewish 
prejudices. For example, a jewish tradition bids us take care 
to be among those who “see” the torment, not among those 
who ‘‘are seen*.”’ But here it is Dives in torment who “lifted 
up his eyes and seeth Abraham®.”’ Moreover, whereas some 
Jewish traditions, and Christian too®, imply that those who 


“see” rejoice over those who suffer, no joy is manifest in 





1 Mk ix. 48 6rov 6 ox@An€ avtav ov TedevTa. 
2 Ts. Ixvi. 20—24 “they shall look upon the carcases,”’ see above, 
p. 91, n. 5 ad fin. 
3 Lk, xvi. 14 foll. 
4 See Midrash on Eccles. vii. 14—15 (Wii. p. 103). 
Peo xvi, 33. 6 See above, p. 93, n. 5 ad fin. 
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Abraham. He still calls the sufferer ‘‘son.’”’ And the sting 
of brotherly affection forces Dives to pray, even in the midst 
of his own anguish, that his “five brethren” may not ‘“‘come 


into this place of torment.’’ This sting is not mere torture. 


According to some Jewish traditions, it may be regarded as 
coming from “the worm},” 

The total result of Luke’s narrative is an impression that 
either the “Hades” that he mentions here is not the same as 
the ‘‘Gehenna”’ that he once mentions elsewhere, or else that 
he regards both Hades and Gehenna as places where those 
who suffer may still be regarded as sons by Abraham and still 
be capable of an unselfish affection. 

Luke’s picture of Abraham seeing Dives in torment meets 
some objections that might be brought against ancient inter- 
pretations of Isaiah, and suggests a pathetic—though hardly 
complete—explanation of the “worm.” But it does not 
illustrate Mark’s context—which attacks religious jealousy and 
exclusiveness and represses “‘we forbade him”’ by ‘‘forbid him 
not.’ Jesus appears to call the man described as ‘‘casting out 
devils” in His ‘‘name” one of “ His little ones.’”” The attempt 
of John to “forbid” him He seems to regard as a “‘causing to 
stumble,”’ against which His disciples are to be warned. Rather 
than persist in such action it would be better to perish, for 
persistence implies entrance into Gehenna, the region of the 
worm and the fire. When they desire to cast others out from 
the royal City, the children of the Kingdom are warned that 
they may be casting themselves out into a place of weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, the home of remorse and envy. 

The Fourth Gospel describes such an act of exclusiveness 
in detail. The man born blind and healed by Jesus is cast 
out of the synagogue for refusing, in effect, to adopt the language 
of the rulers who say “Give glory to God: we know that this 
man is a sinner®.”” But the result is that the outcast sees, 


1 See Son 3499 (iv) a quoting Berach. 18 b about “the worm” as 
painful to “the dead,’’ where the context speaks of a dead father’s 
knowledge or ignorance of the sorrows of his children. 

2 Jn ix. 24. In effect, this is a command to the man to “speak- 
evil-of (xaxodoyeiv) Jesus,’’ see above, p. 83. 
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and the casters out, blind before, become more blind than ever. 
Such is the “‘judgment”’ passed upon them4, And this thought 
recurs at the close of Christ’s public career: ‘‘They were not 
able to believe,”’ it is said, “for that Isaiah said again, He hath 
blinded their eyes and he hardened their heart?.’’ Some indeed 
_ of the rulers “ believed”’ in Jesus, after a fashion, ‘‘but because 
of the Pharisees they did not confess it lest they should be put 
out of the synagogue’.” Thus “the Jews” were shut out or 
shut themselves out from the City of God, but concerning the 
man whom they shut out, the excommunicated, it is said, as 
of no other in this Gospel, that he ‘‘ worshipped” Jesus4. 


§ 14. ‘‘For every one shall be salted with fire,’ in Mark® 


Matthew and Luke omit these words, and many authorities 
alter them in Mark—perhaps because they might be interpreted 
as meaning that every one shall be salted with the fire of 
Gehenna or Hades. But the Marcan tradition may be explained, 
both as to its meaning and as to its context, if we suppose Mark 
to be abridging a doctrine of fire in which this came as a con- 
clusion: “It is not enough to avoid evil; follow after that 
which is good. Set your thoughts not on the unquenchable 
fire of Gehenna but rather on the unquenchable fire of the altar 
of the Lord. Aim not at self-mutilation but at self-devotion. 
Present your bodies as a continual living sacrifice on that 
altar®. But whoso would present such a sacrifice must be 





1 Jn ix. 39 “For judgment came I into this world, that they 
which see not may see; and that they which see may become blind.”’ 

2 Jn xii. 39—40. 3 Jn xis 42. ‘ Ja Bae) 

6 Mk ix. 49 mas yap mupi ddcOnoera, with many variations for 
which see Swete and Journ. Theol. Stud. Oct. 1915, pp. 16—7 
(Burkitt). 

6 Comp. Rom. xii. 1 “ Present your bodies a living sacrifice,”’ 
and the following verses—most of them laying stress on positive 
precepts, but terminating with the contrast “Be not conquered by 
the evil but conquer the evil with the good.’’ The context (zd. 
18—20) has the Marcan word, rare in N.T., eipnveve (“be at peace’’) 
and shews how to “heap coals of fire’ on the head of an “enemy.” 
A contrast between ‘“‘peace’”’ and “victory,” with a mention of 
“tribulation”’ in the context, is found in Jn xvi. 33. 
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‘salted with fire. The Scripture says that every sacrifice on 


the visible altar shall be salted with salt. So every one that 
would present himself as a sacrifice on the invisible and spiritual 
altar must be salted with the fire of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of love, trust, and peace—peace even under trials and troubles 
and persecutions.” 

At the same time, we must not pass over the Hebrew and 
Jewish practice of “salting” newly born children. Ezekiel 
takes this for granted; Jerome writes of it as an existing 
custom; and so does the Talmud, which permits it to be per- 
formed on the sabbath!, It is very probable that Jesus—with 
whom the thought of “the little ones” was always near at hand 
—was referring to the doctrine of regeneration. In this there 
is nothing incompatible with the doctrine of sacrifice. Unless 
a human being is born again he cannot “present his body as 
a sacrifice” to God. If Jesus referred to the new birth as a 
‘salting,’ it would seem to be only one of many homely 
metaphors adapted for Galilaean hearers, women as well as 
men. 
Philo somewhat resembles Mark in the order of some 
observations about a sacrifice of praise or thanks, and a 
mention of salt. For he places first the Levitical command- 
ment to keep the fire burning and “unquenched.” He tells 
us that ‘“‘the sacred flame is the symbol of thanksgiving (lit. 





1 See Ezek. xvi. 4 “lm the day!that thou wast born thy navel 
was not cut, neither wast thou washed in water to cleanse thee; 
thou wast not salted at all, nor swaddled at all.’”’ The Targum 
accepts all these statements as literal. Jerome says ad loc. “The 
tender bodies of infants. ..ave wont to be salted by midwives (solent ab 
obstetricibus sale contingi, ut sicciora sint et restringantur).’’ Then he 
quotes Mt. v. 13 (“ Ye are the salt of the earth’’), Coloss. iv. 6, and 
Lev. ii. 13 (““omne sacrificium vestrum sale salietur”’), but not 
Mark. In Sabb. 129), the “salting’’ is allowed on the sabbath. 
Rashi, on Ezek., like Jerome, uses the present tense as of a present 
custom (“hine est quod sale fricent infantem”’). Enc. Bib. ii. 1503 
describes the “salting’’ as “still kept up to the present day.” 
Hastings (iv. 632) about “the newborn infant in the East,’’ says that 
“during the first week salt water is applied daily to the lips and 
flexures of the body,’ as ‘a hardening process.”’ 
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of the eucharist)!”’; and then he adds “ After this, it [t.e. the 
Law] says ‘On every offering ye shall offer salt?.’”” As a fact, 
the injunction to add “‘salt’’ comes much earlier than the law 
of the burnt offering; but the order followed by Philo is natural 
where the first thought is about a sacrifice and the second 
thoughts are about how, and in what spirit, it is to be pre- 
sented. 

Plutarch, supplementing Philo, may help us to understand 
how the Marcan doctrine of “‘salt’’ might be expanded for 
Greek-speaking Christians in other traditions than those of 
Matthew and Luke. For Plutarch reminds us that Homer 
called salt “divine,” and that Plato declared ‘“‘the body of 
salt” to be “‘most beloved by the Gods in accordance with the 
Law of human nature*.” Plutarch adds that men ascribe a 
divine nature to things that are common and wide-reaching in 
application to their needs—as, for example; the water, the light, 
the seasons,’ and. that such ascription is specially due to salt, 
since it has the divine quality of preserving for a long time the 
bodies of the dead, and since it “arrays itself against death.” 
Salt, he says, does as it were “the work of the soul,”’ keeping 
together what would otherwise fall to pieces. This praise of 
salt he concludes by calling attention to the fact—or what is 
alleged by him as a fact—that lightning has the same power 
of preserving bodies from putrefaction, and by asking ‘‘ What 
wonder, therefore, if salt, having the same power as the divine 
fire, was itself also supposed to be diwine by the ancients®?” 

The Fourth Gospel, though it nowhere mentions “‘salt,”’ 
implies a sympathy with the feeling that would ascribe “a 





1 Philo ii. 254 quoting Lev. vi. 9 thus wip...xavénoera dia mavrds 
ag Beorov. 

2 Philo ii. 255 Mera ratra gdnow... (Lev. ii. 13). 

8 Jliad ix. 214. 

4 Plut. Mor. 684 F DWAdrovos dé rév ddOv cGpa Kata vopoy avOpaTav 
Geopiréorarov eivac packovros, from Plato Fim. 60 D—E ddGy Kara Aoyov 
vopov Oeodires cGpa (ON kara Adyor vowov see Archer-Hind). 

5 Plut. Mor. 685 B—b. Comp. Plato Symp. 177 B éviaav ares 
émawov Oavpaowv éxyovtes, Which suggests that “praises of salt’’ were 
not uncommon. See Pliny H. N. xxxi. 102 on the proverb that 
for certain diseases ‘‘nihil esse utilius sale et sole.” 
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divine nature” to the elemental things that help us. It does 
not shrink from representing Jesus as saying, in effect, “I am 
the Light,” “I am the Bread,” “I am the giver of the Water.” 
‘In all these cases the epithet “living” is implied if it is not 
expressed. The Light is “the life of men.’”’ The Bread is 
expressly called “‘living.’’ Plutarch might tell us that this 
meant “bread made with salt” as distinguished from the 
bread of the Egyptian priests!. The Fourth Evangelist (we 
may be sure) would have in view no such literal details as 
these. But he would not think the epithet “living” a small 
detail, and he would probably tell us that he included in it 
what Mark meant by “salt” and “‘salting.” It was a form of 
expressing the influence of the Holy Spirit, which invigorated 
life besides being a preservative against death. 


§ 15. “Have salt in yourselves, and be at peace one 
with another,” in Mark? + 


Matthew and Luke differ from Mark as to the contexts in 
which they mention “salt.”” Matthew apparently takes salt 
to mean a purifying influence exerted by the prophets of the 
old Dispensation and to be exerted by the preachers of the 
Gospel. Both the prophets and the preachers he regards as 
being themselves purified by persecution and preserved from 
the corruption of sloth and self-will: “‘Blessed are ye when 
[men] shall reproach you...for so persecuted they the prophets 
that were before you. Ye are the salt of the earth®.”’ This is 











1 Plut. Mor. 684 F rots Aiyurrious iepéas dyvods ovtas amréxerOa 7d 
maprav Gov aoe Kal Tov aprov dvahov mporhéeper Oat. 

2 Mk ix. 50 éyere ev Eavrois dda Kai eipnvevere ev adAnAots. Elsewhere 
in N.T. eipnvet@ occurs only in Rom, xii. 18 «i duvarov...pera ravrav 
dvOporav cipnvevovres, and 2 Cor. xiii. II eipnvevere, 1 Thess. v., 13 
elpnvevere ev €avrois (prob. not meaning “in yourselves,’’ but “‘among 
yourselves,’”’ though it suggests an inclusion of the former: meaning 
as well). On the strange reading év airois see Lightfoot ad loc. 

3 Mt. v.t1—13. Luke is parallel as far as Mt. v. 12 (Lk. vi. 23), 
but breaks off there, and does not mention “salt’’ till much later, 
as the moral appended to Lucan parables (the Building of the Tower 
and the Plan of Campaign) illustrating the Doctrine of Renunciation 
(Lk. xiv. 25—35). 
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in the Sermon on the Mount. The parallel Luke makes no 
mention of salt. Later on, when multitudes are following 
Jesus on the way to Jerusalem, Luke represents Him as 
“turning “ to them and teaching them that those who come to 
_ Him need special renunciation. They must think before they 
begin to build the ‘‘tower” or wage the “war”: ‘‘ Whosoever 
he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple; salt therefore is good: but if even the salt hath 
lost its savour,..1?” 

This question—as to what is done if the salt loses its savour 
—is found also here in Mark, and Matthew includes it in the 
Sermon on the Mount. But Matthew and Luke hardly give a 
positive answer to the question. They imply that little or 
nothing can be done. The salt must be thrown away—though 
perhaps, says Matthew (according to a doubtful modern inter- 
pretation), it may help to make a footpath. Apparently they 
were not satisfied with the answer given by Mark: “Have salt 
in yourselves, and be at peace one with another.’’ Perhaps 
they were in doubt as to its meaning. Hermas uses the pre- 
cept “‘be at peace among yourselves’ to forbid those who are in 
authority in the Church to set a bad example by dissension?. 
With a similar application, Clement of Rome exhorts any 
member of the Church of Corinth who feels that he is a cause 
of discord to say “‘I will depart where ye will—only let the 
flock of Christ be at peace with the appointed presbyters?.”’ 
If early Christians narrowed down the precept ‘“‘have salt in 
yourselves” so as to make it mean simply “avoid discord 
among yourselves,’ it is not surprising that Matthew and 
Luke omitted it as being hardly weighty enough to come at 
the close of a very solemn warning. 

_We pass to the examination of Johannine doctrine corre- 
sponding to the Marcan metaphors of ‘‘salt” and “fire” and to 
the precept “‘be at peace one with another.’’ Is John’s con- 





1 Lk, xiv. 33—4. 

2 Hermas Vis. ili. 9. 2—10. 

3 Clem. Rom. § 54 drew ob édav BovAno Oe, kal more Ta mpooracoopeva 
id Tov mAnOovs+ pdvoy TO Toiuviov Tod Xpiotod eipnvevérw pera TOV 
xkabeorapéveav mperBurépar. 
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ception of “peace” like that of Mark? And whence is that 
“peace” to be obtained? And has John anything to say that 
bears on Matthew’s apparent axiom, that “persecution” helps 
to make the preachers of the Gospel “the salt of the earth”? 


§ 16. Johannine doctrine on firet 


. The Matthew-Luke tradition of the Baptist’s doctrine on 
fire says, “Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into (lit.) fire.” Taken literally, this 
would condemn to fire every tree—including cedars and 
oaks—that does not bear “good fruit.”” Another difficulty is 
the insertion of “good.” This, at first sight, seems superfluous. 
But it is explicable if the sentence is as it were against hypo- 
critical fruit-trees, trees that profess to bear eatable fruit but 
in fact produce only that which is uneatable. It is obvious 
‘that the Baptist meant “every /fruit-tree.” But, more par- 
ticularly, he probably had in mind the Vine of Israel, in contrast 
with the wild vine mentioned in the word of the Lord to Ezekiel, 





1 In Jn xv. 6 eis rd mip Baddovow, May we infer anything from 
John’s insertion of the article (rd wip) as contrasted with Mk ix. 22 
eis rp avrov €Bader, Mt. iii. to (rep. Mt. vii. 19), Lk. iii. 9 eis wip BadAera? 
The question is complicated by the fact that the lit. Hebrew almost | 
without exception (Mandelk. 155—6) says “in (or, with) the fire’”’ 
(when the phrase is used absolutely) whereas LXX says “in fire.” 
Also in Greek, as in English, one may speak of a child “falling into 
the fire’ (as in Mt. xvii. 15, but not in the parall. Mk ix. 22 “into 
fire...into waters’’) meaning “the five [on the hearth|”’ (comp. Acts 
xxviii. 5 “shaking off (the viper) into the fire”). It is worth noting 
that in O.T. the only instance of Heb. “in fire,” used absolutely, is 
Ezek. xxiv. 12, where the meaning is “mot [even] in five [much less 
in water],” and the only instance of “in water,” used absolutely, is 
(Mandelk. 670) Ezek. xvi. 4 “not [even] in water wast thou washed.”’ 
Perhaps John wished to avoid the suggestion that “into five”’ here 
meant “not into water.’’ He preferred to say “into the fire’’—as 
being the natural place for the unfruitful vine-branches. 

2 Mt. iii. 10, Lk. ili. 9 way ody dévdpov py rowdy Kaprov Kadov, but 
W. H. bracket xcaddv in Luke, and Origen (Comm. Joann. Vi. 14, 
Lomm. i. 219) expressly says that “ good”’ is omitted in Luke, because 
there the words are addressed to the multitudes, and the meaning is 
fruit of any kind. 
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“Son of man, what is the vine tree more than any tree, the vine 
branch that is among the trees of the forest!?”’ This means, 
as Rashi says, ‘I do not speak unto thee about the vine of the 
vineyards that beareth fruit, but about the branches of the 
[wild] vine that groweth in the forest.’”’ The context implies 
that the wild vine is appointed by nature to be burned (“the 
vine tree, among the trees of the forest, which I have given to 
the fire for fuel’’) and is of no other use. But the Baptist is 
speaking of Israelites as trees appointed to bear fruit, for whom 
it is a condemnation to degenerate, falling back as it were into 
the wild vine and out of the cultivated vine—the Vine of the 
Vineyard of the Lord. Isaiah had accustomed Israelites to 
this personification or allegory of the degenerate and ungrateful 
Vine, bound to produce “‘fruit’’ worthy of the name, and 
failing to produce anything but “ wild grapes?,”’ and this thought 
perhaps is latent under the Baptist’s expression “good fruit.” 
The Fourth Gospel takes us back to the positive doctrine 
about the Vine, which, in the Prophets, is more common than 
the negative doctrine. John makes no mention of the “wild 
vine” or the “‘tree that bringeth not forth good fruit.” But 
beginning from the true Vine, he describes the Husbandman, 
God, as ‘“‘cleansing” those branches that bear fruit and taking 
away those that bear none’. This is metaphor. But he 
passes on into allegory when he implies that the ‘“ branches” 
have a power of “abiding” or “not abiding” in the Vine: 
“The branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the 
vine,” “‘I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth 
in me,...the same beareth much fruit,” ‘If a man abide not 
in me he is [? at once]* cast forth outside like the branch [above 
mentioned] and is [at once] withered; and THEY [then]® gather 
them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned§.”’ 





1 Ezek. xv. 2, comp. Jerem. xxiv. 2. 

as ot: Na 

4 “ At once,’’ see above, p. 95, n. I. 

5 “THEY,” see Joh. Gr. 2426. Nonnus supplies aidépior M7 
Comp. Rev. xiv. 18 dyyedos...[6] €xav eEovciay eri rot mupos. In Jn 
xv. 6 ‘the branch” =ro kAjua (R.V. has ‘‘a branch’’). 

6 Jn xv. I—6, 
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_ This is the only mention of the Greek word “fire” in the 
Fourth Gospel, and it cannot be said that this “‘fire’’ purifies. 
The pruning-knife purifies, the fire destroys. It is only in a 
symbolical form, if at all, that the Evangelist suggests the 
thought of fire as a purifying influence. He speaks of a 
“‘'fire] of coals” on*two occasions, first, when Peter denied his 
Master, and secondly, after Christ’s resurrection,. when the 
.same Apostle received not only the food that was to prepare 
him for following Christ but also a special command to “ follow.”’ 
Thus, says Ephrem Syrus, in a fiery trial Peter fell, and by 
a fiery purification he was uplifted and strengthened}. 

A mystical suggestion of this kind was not likely to add to 
heretical perversions (such as those mentioned above?) of the 
fire-doctrine of the Synoptists. And the “‘fire of coals” is well 
adapted to suggest the stinging of a conscience that does not 
pain openly and momentarily, but gnaws like a worm that will 
not cease, or burns like embers that will not expire, until nothing 
remains to be consumed. For the most part, however, the 
Fourth Evangelist prefers other ways of expressing what Mark 
calls the “‘salting” that the disciples of Christ are to “‘have in 
themselves?.”’ 


§ 17. How John expresses “salting with fire”’ 


John’s non-use of the metaphor of fire to express purifying 
influence is probably based on other grounds beside the fear of 
heretical perversion of fire-doctrine. The Fourth Gospel is, in 
one aspect, the Gospel of Nature. Earth and the fruits of the 
earth including bread and wine; water and especially water 
that is pure and running, or (as the Greek and Hebrew have 
it) “living”; wind or spirit or the breath that we breathe— 
these three elemental metaphors are well suited to express in 
a homely and natural way that invisible life of the soul which 





1 Jn xviii. 18, xxi. 9 “[fire] of coals,’ dv@paxta, on which see 
Son 3369 a—e. Modern prosaic sobriety shrinks from discrediting 
John with such allusions. But the Fourth Gospel is not modern 
and not prosaic. 

2 See above, p. 94, n. I. 

3 Mk ix. 50. 
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corresponds to the visible life of the body. Fire is not so well 
suited. The other three elements, or their products, represent 
internal sources of life; fire represents an external influence. 

Yet something more is wanted beside food and breath for 
the development of the body, and similarly something more is 
needed for the soul. Both want exercise. Both must. learn 
to “endure hardness,” and to cast off everything that conduces 
to sloth and uselessness, preventing fruitful action. Let us 
consider whether this finds any expression in the Johannine 
metaphor of the Vine that is to bear fruit, with its accompanying 
thought of pruning. ; 

‘‘ Pruning” is not indeed mentioned. And perhaps pruning 
is not exactly the-process implied. John may be alluding to 
the Hebrew Law, which regards a fruit-tree in the Promised 
Land as having a kind of Hebrew humanity, so that it has 
to be “‘circumcised”’ before it takes its place in the service of 
the nation. The Law said that for three years after an Israelite 
had planted a fruit-tree he was to “‘tveat-as-uncircumcised its 
unciycumcision [namely], its fruit.” In other words he was to 
take it away and destroy it. This the LXX paraphrases as 
“Ye shall cleanse [by taking from] around [1t} its uncleanness}.” 
This explains the extraordinary expression in John, who applies 
the verb “cleanse” (nowhere else used in the New Testament 
in any sense) to the cleansing of the fruit-bearing branches of 
the Vine: “Every branch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it 
that it may bear more fruit2.”’ 

Philo quotes the Levitical passage as enjoining complete 
dependence upon God, the only Planter, and as bidding us 
“cleanse the uncleanness” of what we suppose we ourselves 
have planted: “For it bids us cut away self-conceit, and self- 
conceit is unclean by nature*.’”” Elsewhere Philo refers to the 





1 Lev. xix. 23 7, LXX mepixabapucire rv dxabapaiav airod, followed 
by 6 xapros airov... The translators have dxpoBvotteire tiv axpoBvoriay 
avr@v. See Gesen. 790b, Heb. vy = (Tromm.) axpoBvoros (1), amepe 
kdaOapros (I), admepirunros (26). 2 Jn xv. 2 kaOaipe airo.... 

8 Philo i. 53 xedever kaOapioa tiv axabapoiay avrov—rodro dé eat, TO 
Soxety burevewv. “Arorepyeiv yap olnow émayyéderat, oinois 5é€ axabaprov 
pio. 
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Law still more fully, with repeated mentions of “cleansing,” 
and “‘clean,” and “cleansing around}.” No instance is given 


in the Greek Thesaurus of “cleanse” applied to a tree, either 
in the sense of pruning, or in the sense of discarding immature 
fruit in saplings. It may be added that LXX uses “cleansing 
around” (in two forms) concerning literal “circumcising”’ and 
concerning circumcising ‘“‘the heart®.’”” The same Greek word 
is also applied to the “cleansing” of the sins of Isaiah by fire 
from the altar, and to the forbidden worship of Moloch by a 
father ‘‘causing” his son “to pass through the fire®.’’ 

In setting forth this doctrine of ‘‘abiding” in the Vine and 
of being ‘“‘cleansed” in it in order to bear much fruit, Jesus says 
“Now are ye clean because of the word that I have spoken 
unto yout.” This appears to refer to the words “‘ Ye are clean, 
but not all5”—uttered previously, after Jesus had washed the 
feet of the disciples, and had communicated to all but Judas 
some share in the New Covenant of brotherly love which, He 
said, was to be the sign of their discipleship. The offscouring® 
from the washing of their feet Jesus had as it were taken upon 
Himself, when He wiped it upon the napkin with which He had 
girded Himself, and symbolically admitted them into this New 
Covenant. In both utterances—in the simile of the Washing 
and in the simile of the Vine—there is an allusion to the New 
and cleansing Covenant of the circumcision of the heart, a 
heart created anew in the Spirit of the new Love that Jesus _ 
had brought into the world (‘even as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another’”’). 

It remains to consider whether John expresses in any other 
form that training and disciplining of the soul which corresponds 





1 Philo i. 344—6 xdOapors, dxdOapros, mepixabaiperOat, dmepixdbapros. 

2 Josh. v. 4 repixadaipo (sy), Deut. xxx. 6 repixabapiCo (510). 

3 Is. vi. 7 meptxadapif ("BD), Deut. xviii. 10 wepixabaipw (V2y hi.). 

4 Jn xvi,3. 5 Jn xiii. to—11. 

§ This would naturally be called, in the language of 1 Cor. iv. 13, 
meptkaOappa OF mepivynua, terms said by Origen (Comm. Joann. XxXvIIl. 
14, Lomm. ii. 355) to be more applicable to Jesus than to any apostle. 

7 Jn xiii. 34. 
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to the Marcan “salting with fire’ and to the Johannine - 
‘cleansing [of the vine].”’ 


§ 18. “Tribulation?” 


We have seen above that Matthew, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, placed before the words “‘ Ye are the salt of the earth” 
an exhortation to rejoice under persecution. This suggests the 
thought that persecution had “salted” the Prophets of old and 
would similarly “salt” the preachers of the Gospel: “ Rejoice... 
for so persecuted they the prophets that were before you. Ye 
are the salt of the earth?.”” “The earth” is ‘the world®.” 
It may be fairly replied that the persecuting world can no 
more “‘salt” a prophet so as to keep him “the salt of the world,” 
than it can “‘enlighten” a prophet so as to keep him “the light 
of the world.” Yet still the world’s persecution of the prophet 
may be made by God the instrument for keeping the prophet 
unworldly. 2 

Luke, later on, says “Salt therefore is good,” but does 
not connect the saying with any mention of “persecution” 
(having, instead, several precepts enjoining self-renunciation) ¢. 
“Tribulation” is used synonymously with “persecution” for 
the sake of the Gospel in the explanation of: the Parable 
of the Sower, where Mark and Matthew say “When there 
cometh to pass tribulation or persecution because of the Word” ; 
but Luke has “in time of temptation®.”” And in the Discourse 
on the Last Days, where Mark and Matthew predict “‘tribula- 
tion,” the parallel Luke predicts “distress” (literally “necessity” 
or “‘straits’”’)®. Luke never uses the word ‘“‘tribulation” in 
his Gospel. 





1 “Tribulation ”’ is used as the rendering of 6AiWws throughout this 
Section. 

2 Mt. v. 12—13. If the two verses are to be regarded as dis- 
connected, then “Ye are the salt”’ (Chrys.) may be taken as intro- 
ducing eyx@pia after mapaiveois. See McNeile, ad loc. on the paradox 
in “salt of the earth” in view of Ps. cvii. 34 “a salt desert.” 

3 See Son 3442 c—h on “The earth” variously interpreted. 

4 Lk. xiv. 34. 5 Mk iv. 17, Mt. xiil. 21, Lk. viii. 13. 

6 Mk xiii. 19, Mt. xxiv. 21 OdiWus, Lk. xxi. 23 dvayxn- 
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Yet he uses it several times in the Acts—twice in Stephen’s 
speech, once in his own description of the persecution that 


- followed Stephen’s martyrdom, and twice in the Pauline 


declarations: ‘‘Through many tvibulations we must enter into 
the kingdom of God,” and “‘ Bonds and ¢ribulations await me.” 
In none of the Gospels does “tribulation” occur except in 
utterances of Christ, and Luke may have been influenced by 
the fact that the word does not appear to have been in literary 
use before the end of the first century; and, as then used— 
meaning literally “pressure” or “‘squeezing’—it may have 
seemed to him not quite appropriate for a historian recording 
utterances of Jesus*. The following parallels seem to shew 
Luke drawing out from Mark’s brief and vernacular “tribula- 
tion” (or “pressure’’) all that seemed to him implied in the 


original :— 
Mk xiii. 24 (R.V.) Mt. xxiv. 29 (R.V.) Lk. xxi. 25 —6 (R.V.) 
After that f¢ridu- After the ¢ribu- There shall be 
lation the sun shall J/ation of those days signs in sun...and 
be darkened... the sun shall be upon the earth ds- 
darkened... tress of nations, in 
perplexity ... men 
Jainting (or, expiring) 
é Jor fear, and for ex- 


pectation...* 


Origen tacitly explains Luke’s motive in his comment on 
the first of the very numerous instances of “tribulation” in 
the Psalms. “The divine Scripture,” he says, ‘‘ with a meaning 
of its own...seems to give the name of ‘tribulation’ to that 
which environs and meets the saint for the purpose of training, 
whereas that which befalls the sinner it calls ‘scourge.’ For it 








1 Acts vii. 10, I1, xi. 19, xiv. 22, xx. 23. 
2 See Steph. Thes. on OriWis. 
$. “Distress” =evvoyn, “ perplexity’ =dmropia. In LXX, OriWis 
freq.=M7¥ or I}; cuvéyo=(1) WY¥, (1) WS; cvvoyn (a rare word) = 
(2) 7181, (1) (by error) T¥ (read as 4¥); dmwopia=(1) MIN; dropotpa= 
(1) wy. 
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says ‘Many are the tribulations of the righteous’ and “Many are 
the scourges of the sinner}.’” 

Origen’s view agrees with such inferences as would naturally 
be drawn from Scripture and Jewish tradition. The first 
Biblical mention of (LXX) “tribulation” is where Jacob says 
“T will make there an altar unto God, who answered me in 
the day of my tribulation (R.V. distress)?.’’ The Midrash on 
an earlier passage in Genesis remarks that the elect Patriarch 
(Jacob) and the elect Prophet (Moses) were both subjected to 
fear and anxiety. God had promised to be with them, but 
“the righteous must not build upon that in this world,” “In this 
world the righteous must have no self-confidence?.”’ 

Let us turn to the Fourth Gospel. Above we find it suggest- 
ing “tribulation” under the metaphor of “cleansing” the 
fruitful boughs of the Vine—an act that Philo described as 
the “‘cutting away” of “‘self-conceit.’”’ Now looking on a 
little we find a mention of “persecution” where Jesus says to 
the disciples “If they persecuted me they will also persecute 
you,” thus strengthening them that they might not “stumble®,”’ 
and preparing them for a general antagonism with “‘the world®,”’ 
And at this point, in quite a new metaphor, the naturalness 
and the ultimate fruitfulness of some kind of suffering and 
“tribulation” are brought before us in a sentence alluding 
to the ancient “‘sorrow” of childbirth predicted for Eve, but 
describing it as swallowed up in the joy that follows: “The 
woman when she is bringing forth [a child] hath sorrow because 





1 Origen on Ps. iv. 1, quoting Ps. xxxiv. 19, xxxii. 10, “With a 
meaning of its own” =idias. 

* Gen. xxxv. 3. 

3 See Gen. rv. (Wii. p. 373) on Gen. xxxil. 7. “Self-confidence 
(Selbstvertrauen)”’ appears to mean here what a man of the world 
might call “confidence in his fortune,’”’ while a man calling himself 
religious, yet feeling the same thing, might disguise it under the 
phrase “confidence in God,” 

* Tey xv:20, 

5 Jn xvi. I wa py oxavdatiobjre, comp. Mk iv. 17 yevopevns 
Oripews 4 Siwypod Sia Tov Adyov evOds cxavdarifovra (sim. Mt. xiil. 21). 


6 Jn xvi. 20 “Ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall © 


rejoice.” 
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her hour is come, but when she is delivered of the little-child-she 
no longer remembereth the évibulation for the joy that a man is 
born into the world. And ye now therefore have sorrow, but 
I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice and your joy 
no man shall take from you?.”’ 

Soon after this, comes the final mention of “tribulation,”’ 
at the conclusion of Christ’s Last Discourse. It is in a sentence 
closely resembling the Midrashic comment quoted above on 
Jacob’s “tribulation” as being, “‘in this world,” inevitable: 
“These things have I spoken unto you that in me ye may have 
peace. In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer ; 
I have gained the victory over the world?.”” Thus the final 
mention of ‘‘ peace” by Christ before His crucifixion is connected 
with a mention of “victory” that implies war, and with a 
“tribulation” through which that victory is to be achieved. 

All these Johannine words are far removed from the words 
of Mark. But they accord not only with Hebrew and Jewish 
thought, but also with Mark himself when Mark is interpreted 
in accordance with the thought that underlies his brief traditions. 





1 Jn xvi. 21—2. W. H, txt ape ‘shall take.’”’ “Bringing 
forth” =rixrn, “sorrow’’=Avmnv. The first’ Biblical mention of Avan 
is combined with ricrw in Gen. iii. 16 “Multiplying will I multiply 
thy sorrows...in sorrows shalt thou bring forth children (év divas 
réén Téxva).”’ 

2 Jn xvi. 33 “Ye have (éyere)”’ is given by W. H. without alter- 
native, but naturally it has been altered by many authorities into 
the future, the meaning being probably “ye have [fin store].’’ SS 
has “that there may be to you in me peace, and [yet that] in the 
world there may be to you distress,’’ perhaps meaning “that ye may 
have peace in me, and this in spite of inevitable tribulation in the 
world.” 
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[Mark x. 1—16] 


Divorce, the discussion of, how originated 


Mark and Matthew say that certain Pharisees questioned 
Jesus in public on the lawfulness of divorce, and mentioned the 





1 Mk x. I—12 (R.V.) 
(1) And he arose 


from thence, and 
cometh into’ the 
borders of Judaea 


and beyond Jordan: 
and multitudes come 
together unto him 
again; and, as he 
was wont, he taught 
them again. 

(2) _And_ there 
came unto him 
Pharisees, and asked 
him, Is it lawful for 
a man to put away 
[his] wife? tempting 
him. 

(3) And he an- 
swered and said unto 


them, What did 
Moses command you ? 
(4) And _ they 


said, Moses suffered 
to write a bill of 
divorcement, and to 
put her away. 

(5) But Jesus 
said unto them, For 
your hardness. of 
heart he wrote you 
this commandment. 

(6) But from the 


Mt. xix. I—Io 

v. 31—2 (R.V.) 

(xix. 1) And it 
came to pass when 
Jesus had finished 
these words, he de- 
parted from Galilee, 
and came into the 
borders of Judaea 
beyond Jordan; 

(2) And = great 
multitudes followed 


him; and he healed 
them there. 

(3). And _ there 
came unto him 


(many auth. ins. the) - 


Pharisees, tempting 
him, and saying, Is 
it lawful [for a man] 
to put away his wife 
for every cause ? 

(4) And he an- 
swered and = said, 
Have ye not read, 
that he... 

(7). They say 
unto him, Why then 
did Moses command 
to give her a bill of 
divorcement, and to 


put [her] away? 


(8) He saith unto 
them, Moses for your 


LK. XVUs. £3; yee 


(xvii. 11) And it 
came to pass, as they 
were (ov, as he was) 
on the way to Jeru- 
salem, that he was 


. passing through the 


midst of (ov, between) 
Samaria and Galilee. 
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ordinance of Moses, but do not add any reference to the divorces : 
that had preceded the marriage of Herodias to Herod Antipas. 





Mk x. I—12 
(R.V.) conid. 
beginning of the 
_ creation, Male and 
female made _ he 

them. 

(7) For this cause 
shall a man leave his 
’ father and mother, 
and shall cleave to 
his wife (some anc. 
auth. omit and shall 
... Wife) ; 

(8) And the 
twain shall become 
one flesh; so that 
they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. 

‘g) What there- 
fore God hath joined 
together, let not man 
put asunder. 

(10) And in the 
house the disciples 
asked him again of 
this matter. 

(11) And he saith 
unto them, Whoso- 
ever shall put away 
his wife, and marry 
another, committeth 
adultery against her: 

(12) And if she 
herself shall put 
away her husband, 
and marry another, 
she committeth ad- 
ultery. | 


Mt. xix. I—1I0, 


Vv. 31—2 (R.V.) conid. 


hardness of heart 
suffered you to put 
away your wives: 
but from the _ be- 


ginning it hath not 


been so. 
(4) And he an- 
swered and _§ said, 


Have ye not read, 


that he which made 


(some anc. auth. cre- 
ated) jthem! from 
the beginning made 
them male and fe- 
male, 

(5) And said, For 
this cause shall a 
man leave his father 
and mother, and shall 


‘cleave to his wifé; 


and the twain shall 
become one flesh ? 
(6) So that they 
are no more twain, 
but one flesh. 


-What therefore God 


hath joined together, 
let not man put 
asunder. 

(9) And I say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall put away his 
wife, except for forni- 
cation, and _ shall 
marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery: 
(some anc. auth. sav- 
ing for the cause of 
fornication, maketh 
her an adulteress, as 
nm v.32): and he that 
marrieth her when 
she is put away 
committeth adultery 
(some anc. auth. omit 
the last sentence). 

(10) The disciples 
say unto him, If the 
case of the man.... 


113 
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(R.V.) contd. 


(xvi, 18) Every 
one that  putteth 
away his wife, and 
marrieth another, 
committethadultery: 
and he that marrieth 
one that is put away 
from a_ husband 
committeth adultery. 
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_In Mark the Pharisees ask “Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife?” but Matthew has “put away is wife for every cause.” 
Luke omits the question altogether: ; 

Afterwards Mark (and Mark alone) tells us that in private 
“the disciples asked him again of this matter.’”” And now Jesus 
modifies the phrase in such a way as to suggest a reference to 
Herod :—‘‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another, 
committeth adultery.”’ Matthew also has—not as in private, 
but as part of the public doctrine—“ put away his wife...and 
marry another.’ And this same combination is given by Luke, 
but in quite a different context. Luke represents Jesus as 
saying consecutively, in an attack on the covetousness of the 
Pharisees, (1) “‘“The law and the prophets [were] until John,” 
(2) ‘It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away than for 
one tittle of the law to fall,” (3) ‘‘Every one that putteth 
away his wife and marrieth another, committeth adultery; and 
he that marrieth one that is put away from a husband com- 
mitteth adultery.” , 

This indicates that the Pharisees described by Mark and 
Matthew as questioning Jesus are to be regarded as putting 
a dilemma before Him. . Either He must dissent from John 
the Baptist’s condemnation of Herod (which they knew He 
would not do) or else He would come into collision with Herod 





Mk. x. I—12 Mt. xix. I—Io, Lk. xvii. II, xvi. 18 
(R.V.) Vv. 31—2 (R.V.) conid. (R.V.) 


(v. 31) It was said 
‘also, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, 
let him give her a 
writing of divorce- 
ment. 

(32) But I say 
unto you, that every 
one that  putteth 
away his wife, sav- 
ing for the cause of 
fornication, maketh 
her an _ adulteress: 
and whosoever shall 
marry her when she 
is put away com- 
mitteth adultery. 

1 Lk xvi. 14—18. 
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and probably share the Baptist’s fatet. This also explains 
Mark’s brief language, which assumes that “‘ put away his wife,” 
in the lips of the Pharisees, meant in general “‘ put away his wife 
at his own pleasure,’’ and was meant to include the particular 
question, ““Was it lawful for Herod Antipas to put away his 
wife [as he did] and [i.e. in order to) marry another?” Further, 
it explains Matthew’s amplification of the first part of Mark’s 
text (adding “for every cause””) and his alteration of the 
second part (“if she herself put away her husband”’), if the 
latter referred to the divorce of a husband by Herodias—an act 
assumed by Mark to be referred to, but quite exceptional, and 
not contemplated by Jewish Law. 

A tacit allusion to John the Baptist in Mark and Matthew 
(corresponding to the one expressed in Luke) is not incom- 
patible with Christ’s general condemnation of the Rabbinical 
laxity in allowing divorce, and also with His condemning a 
continued adherence to the letter of the ancient Law itself. 
Luke, when he says that ‘“‘not a tittle of the Law shall fall,” 
seems to mean, not the Law permitting divorce, but the Law 





1 Some motive, not quite clear, seems to underlie the variations 
in Mk x. 1, Mt. xix. 1 “into the borders of Judaea and (Mt. om. and) 
beyond Jordan”’ (Mt. has “ from Galilee and came into the borders. ..,”’ 
comp. Lk. xvii. 11 ‘between (8a pévov) (?) Samaria and Galilee’’). 
The text may have originally meant that Jesus was on the point of 
passing out of the jurisdictiom of Herod Antipas, and that ‘the 
Pharisees desired to bring down on Him the hostility of Antipas 
before He entered Judaea. See Corrections 438 (i)—(v). John may 
perhaps be said to intervene as to “beyond Jordan” which Luke 
never uses (Joh. Voc. 17146, 18136). But the question is com- 
plicated by the possibility of allusion, see below, pp. 152—5. 

2 Origen, on Mt. xix. 3 (Lomm. ili. 303), says that Mark has rd 
isodvvayodv. Probably he regarded Mark as using ¢feorw to 
mean “there is absolute power,’’ which Matthew expressed by adding 
“for every cause,” i.e. any cause that might seem sufficient to the 
husband. , 

3 Deut. xxiv. 1 “If she find no favour in his eyes because he hath 
found some unseemly thing in her (ér: eipev ev airy doynpov mpaypa)”’ 
on which Hor. Heb. (on Mt. xix. 3) says (J. Sotah fol. 16. 2) “The 
school of Shammai permitted not divorces but only in the case of 
adultery.”’ 
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forbidding adultery, which Law he regards as having been 
broken by Herod Antipas and Herodias. : 
There are good reasons why John would not intervene here. 
First, there is the non-logical nature of the argument from 
Genesis, and the very different ‘“‘ precept of Moses,” and the 
Jewish interpretations of that “ precept’’; secondly, there is 
the fact that some of the utterances of Jesus on this subject 
were bound up with the special case of Herod Antipas, a name 
not mentioned in his Gospel; thirdly, some of these utterances 
referred to the connivance of the Pharisees at Herod’s conduct 
contrasted with the Baptist’s condemnation of it—a con- 
demnation mentioned by all the Synoptists but not by John?. 
Incidentally, it would be true to say that (1) in this passage 
Mark, followed by Matthew, represents Jesus as appealing from 
the Law of Moses to that which was “from the beginning” ; 
and (2) somewhat similarly, as to healing on the sabbath, 
John represents Jesus as going back, in thought at least though 
not in word, to ‘‘the beginning,”’ by saying “‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work?.”’ There is no such argument anywhere 
in Luke. But as regards the main subject, divorce, Johannine 
intervention was not to be expected and does not exist. 


§ 2. “And he blessed them,” in Mark® 


This is the only instance in which Jesus is described by 
Mark as “blessing” persons. Matthew does not retain (nor 





1 Mk vi. 18, Mt. xiv. 4, Lk. ii. 19. 5 | 
2 See Son 3583 (i) quoting Mk x. 6, Mt. xix. 4, Jn v. 17. 
Mt. xix. 13—1I4, 


3 Mk x. 13—16 
(R.V.) 


(13) And they 
brought unto him 
little children, that 
he should touch 
them; and the dis- 
ciples rebuked them. 

(14). But when 
Jesus saw it, he was 
moved with indigna- 
tion, and said unto 
them, Suffer the little 


XVill. I—3, X1x. 15 
o{RV3) 

(xix. 13) Then 
were there brought 
unto him little chil- 
dren, that he should 
lay his hands on them 


and pray: and the 
disciples rebuked 
them. 

(14) But Jesus 


said, Suffer the little 
children, and forbid 


Lk. xviil. 15—17 
(R.V.) 

(15) And _ they 
brought unto him 
also their babes, that 
he should touch 
them: but when the 
disciples saw it, they 
rebuked them. 


(16) But Jesus 
called them unto him, 
saying, Suffer the 


little children to come 
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does he describe elsewhere) the act of “blessing” persons, 
though he retains here the “laying on” of “hands}.’”’ 


Luke 


retains neither, and does not describe Jesus as “‘blessing”’ 


persons till after His resurrection?. 
“children” into “babes.” 


Here Luke also alters 
He introduces the incident, after 


a contrast between a proud Pharisee and a humble Publican, 


abruptly, thus: 


“But he that humbleth himself shall be 


exalted. And they brought unto him even their (lit. the) 


babes that he might touch them®.”’ 


“Touching” (which is 





Mk x. 13—16 
(R.V.) contd. 


children to come un- 
to me; forbid them 
not: for of such is 
the kingdom of God. 

(15) Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall 
in *no wise enter 
therein. 

(16) And he took 
them in his arms, and 
blessed them, laying 
his hands upon them. 


Mt. xviii. I—5 is also parallel to Mk ix. 34 foll. 


p. 70 foll. 


Mt. xix. 13—14, 
XVili. I—3, xix. 15 
, (R.V.) contd. 
them not, to come 
unto me: for of such 
is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

(xviii. 1) In that 
hour. ...Who then 
is greatest (lit. great- 
er) in the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

(2) And he called 
to him a little child, 
and set him in the 
midst of them, 

(3) And - said, 
Verily I say unto 
you, Except ye turn, 
and become as little 
children, ye shall in 
no wise enter into 
the kingdom of 
heaven. 

(xix. 15) And he 
laid his hands on 
them, and departed 
thence. 


Lk. xviii. 15—-17 
(R.V.) contd. 


unto me, and forbid 
them not: for ofsuch 
is the kingdom of 
God. 

(17) Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall 
in no wise enter there- 
in, 


See above, 


1 Mk x. 16 kai évayxadiodpevos aita xarevdoyer Tels Tas xeipas én’ 


aura, D 


mporkarerdpevos, SS 


“and he called them,’ 06 


*“con- 


vitans,”’ c, d, f, ff, 9, vy (Swete) “convocans,’’ see above, chap. il. § 9. 
The parall. Mt. xix. 15 kai emieis ras yxeipas avrois émopevOn éxeiOev 
includes a parall. to Mk x. 17 kal exaopevopévov airov. Luke omits 
this, but has mpoocexadéoaro in Lk. xviii. 16. 

2 Lk. xxiv. 50, 51. 

* Lk. xviii. 15 mpowedepor 8€ aire Kai ta Bpépn iva aitav aarnra 
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also Mark’s word) might seem to Luke different from Matthew’s 
parallel phrase, ‘‘laying on hands,” and a less formal act. 
Hence Luke might omit Mark’s “blessed”’ as being also too 
formal. Matthew’s omission of “‘blessing’’ may be explained 
in the same way. At the beginning of his narrative he has 
“that he might lay his hands on them and pray.” “ Praying 
for” is different from, and less formal than, “‘bestowing a 
blessing on,” and does not imply any conscious act, or even 
conscious receptiveness, in the person for whom the prayer is 
offered. 

But all these divergences from Mark excite a reasonable 
suspicion that Mark is diverged from because difficult, and that 
here, as often, the difficult version is the right one. This is 
confirmed by Mark’s very rare and very strong word, in- 
adequately rendered “‘blessed.”” It is very hard to say why 
Mark uses it. It does not occur in the New Testament 
elsewhere, nor even in LXX except in Tobit!. Goodspeed 
does not give it as occurring in any Apologist or early Father. 
The Thesaurus gives no instance of it outside Tobit and 
Plutarch?. In Plutarch it is used thrice, and always of 
exaggerated eulogy (“‘pour-out-praise”). One of these instances 
occurs in a discussion where some one, depreciating marriage, 
declares that legislators, because citizens are’ needful for the 
state, ‘‘ pour out praise” on marriage. The defender of marriage 
has previously exclaimed “‘ Marriage and the coming together 
of husband and wife, than which there neither is nor ever has 
been a holier yoke—dost thou call this shameful??” Now in 





(Mk adWnra, and radia without ra). R.V. renders ra Bpédpn, as Greek 
idiom necessitates, “their babes.’”’ Who “they” are is not stated. 
But probably they are the mothers of babes in the “multitudes” 
mentioned in Mk x. 1 as being taught by Jesus. 

+ LOD, Xt. 1, 17. 

2L. S. “Plut. 2. 664, LXX, etc.’ is misleading. The “etc.” 
should have come after “A” to shew that there are two other 
instances in Plutarch, viz. Mor. 750 c, 1069 c (or E). 

8 Plut. Mor. 750 cC Kai 6 Aadvaios, Atoyiorov d€ Kxadeis, bn, yapov 
kal vvodov avdpods Kai yuvatkos, hs ov yéyovev ov8 €otw iepwrépa xaracevéis ; 
"ANAG Taira per, elev 6 IIpwroyévns, avayxaia mpobs yéverty dvTa, Teuvivovew 
ov pavras of vopobéra Kai KarevdAoyovot mpos Tovs modXovs. 
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the Synoptic passage under consideration, this blessing of 
children is preceded almost immediately in Matthew by an 
argument of the disciples that ‘“‘it is not expedient to marry” 
and by Christ’s reply’. This suggests that the blessing of 
children described by Mark was part of a series of Christ’s acts 
and sayings bearing on marriage and the birth of children, and 
that Mark has omitted some argument against marriage that 
called forth an emphatic protest from Jesus. 

This suggestion is favoured by the fact that the first two 
Biblical instances where God is introduced as “‘blessing” are 
connected with the propagation of animal life; and the second 
of these connects “‘ blessing” and “‘ multiplying” with a creation 
of man in the image of God, expressly mentioning ‘‘male” and 
“female?.”” This passage Mark (followed by Matthew) has in 
the previous context represented Jesus as quoting’, in reply 
to the* Pharisees, and apparently in the presence of the multi- 
tudes whom He had been teaching’. Now it would seem that 
some of the mothers in the crowd—after hearing Christ’s 
maintenance of the divine ordinance of matrimony—press 
forward that He may “‘touch” their little ones. The disciples, 
engaged in discussing the divorce question, obstruct the parents. 
Jesus, resenting the interference of the obstructing disciples, 
does more than ‘‘touch” the children. He “blesses” them, 


' or “‘pours forth blessing’”’ on them. Thus not only does He 


sanction the inference that the faith of parents can avail for 
their infant children, but He appears indirectly to teach the 
disciples and the multitudes an object lesson, saying, in effect, 





1 Mt. xix. 10—12. 

2 Gen.i. 22,28. Neither of these verses about “blessing”’ occurs 
in the Index to Philo (ed. Richter). 

3 Mk x. 6 dwo 8€ dpyns xricews (quoting Gen. i. 27) dpcev kal O7Av 
éroinaev [avrovs|, Mt. xix. 4 otk dvéyvare dri 6 Kticas dm’ apxis dpoev 
kal Ondv éroinoev avtovs; Mark favours the view that “‘male and 
female’’ were so created “from the beginning”’ (and not the male 
before the female). Matthew’s arrangement of the words does not 
favour it. Rashi savs “Est autem expositio mystica quod creaverit 
illum duas facies habentem ab initio sed postea illum separaverit.”’ 

Mik ss. 
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what the Epistle to the Hebrews says, that “‘marriage” is to 
be ““had in honour!.”’ 

The First Epistle to Timothy speaks of certain Christians as 
“forbidding to marry2.”’ Paul himself, under the pressure of 
a missionary life, and with an overhanging uncertainty as to 
the day of the Coming of the Lord, is dubious as to the general 
propriety of marriage for Christians*. Luke, in his version of 
the Parable of the Refusal of the King’s Invitation, inserts as 
one excuse “‘I have married a wife and therefore I cannot | 
come+.”’ “From these facts, and from Matthew’s peculiar 
tradition about “‘eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake” 
(which seems out of place or erroneously reported) we may 
infer that some readers would not easily understand the strong 
language in which Mark describes Christ as “ pouring-out- 
blessing’’ on children—if it meant that He blessed them not 
only for their own sakes, but also as being the representatives 
of the concord and affection of family life. } 

In the previous context of both Mark and Luke, the typical 
meaning of “little children” is expressed in an ambiguous 





1 Heb. xiii. 4 ripsos 6 ydpos é€v maow, on which see Westcott. 

2. Fim: Av... 3: 

3 Comp. Epictet. iii. 22. 67 foll. praising marriage as an institution 
in an ideal city (copév wrod), but regarding it as perhaps unfit for 
the Cynic in the present battle of good against evil if he is to be 
“without distraction (drepiomacrov)’’ (comp. I Cor. vii. 35) and 
“wholly given to the service of God.”’ 

4 Lk. xiv. 20, not in Mt. xxii. 5. The tradition peculiar to 
Matthew (xix. 12) about “eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake”? is. perhaps out of place, and separated from context that 
would make it intelligible. Apart from historical passages in 
Jeremiah (xxix. 2 etc.) the only mention of “eunuchs”’ in the 
Prophets is in Is. lvi. 3—4 “neither let the eunuch say, Behold, I am 
a dry tree. For thus saith the Lord of the eunuchs that keep my 
sabbaths....’’ In the Pauline Epistles, the question about marriage 
is raised, not by Paul himself, but by the Corinthians (1 Cor, vii. I 
“the things whereof ye wrote’’) consulting Paul. If it were raised 
by Jewish missionaries of Christ, after Christ’s resurrection, the 
answer would naturally be in a-tone of consolation, as in Isaiah, 
regarding the eunuch’s condition as an evil, but an evil that might 
be overruled to good. See McNeile’s note on Mt. xix. 12. 
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sentence ““Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little childt.” ‘‘Child” might be, but is not, the object. 
Matthew clears away the ambiguity, but narrows the inter- 
pretation, thus, ‘‘Except ye turn and become as little children,” 
and then adds, as explanation, “‘Whosoever shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of the heavens?.”” But in truth it is not a conscious 
“‘self-humbling,’’ or “making oneself little,” that is contem- 
plated by Jesus. It is the affectionate clinging of the little 
one to the parents, or to the mother’s breast, as is indicated 
by an ancient comment on Mark?. 

_ Turning to the Fourth Gospel, we see that so far as the 
first part of Mark’s tradition about “receiving the kingdom 
of God as a little child,’ John is not bound to intervene by 


_ the rule of Johannine Intervention. For Luke follows Mark 


verbatim. But the whole of the Fourth Gospel, from the 
Prologue onwards, is permeated with the thought of the Word, 
or Son, above, ‘“‘in’'the bosom of the Father,’’ and with the 
thought of men, below, as receiving the Son from above, and 
thereby receiving authority to become “God’s children*.” 
As regards the second part of Mark’s tradition, which 
represents Jesus as “ pouring out blessing” on the little children 
brought to Him, the 5 he is whether we accept the Suipgeatron 











1 Mk x. 15, Lk. xviii. 17. See Origen ‘Coin. Matth. xiii. 19 
(Lomm., iii. 247) ap@iBoros 7 AeEis and Comm. Maith. xv. 9 (Lomm. 
ili. 345) oyeddv S€ rais avrais AéEeor kai 6 Mdpxos, pddiota Ta TedevTaia, 
a@oaitws e&ébero. Neither in these passages, nor elsewhere, does he 
quote Mk x. 16 “ blessed.”’ 

2 Mt. xviii. 3—4. This is also parall. to Mk ix. 36. 

3 See Cramer on Mk x. 13 containing Victor’s collection of 
traditions about the typical child: “When it is whipped by the 
mother the child still seeks her, and honours her above all! things, 
and even though you shew him a crowned queen he does not prefer 
her to his mother in rags.’’ It adds “And it is well said ‘He took 
them in His arms and poured blessing on them.’ For [by that act} 
there is brought back again as it were into the arms of the Creator 
His handiwork, which had been separated from Him in the begincas 
and had fallen away from [His arms, or bosom} (xywpioGev adrod car’ 
apxnv Kal éxremtaxds).” 
«S148, 22;-38 etc. 
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that the “blessing” indirectly upholds the sanctity of marriage, | 
about which Jesus has previously quoted from Genesis the 
words describing the creation of mankind as male and female. 
If we do, Johannine intervention may be asserted, not indeed of 
a verbal, but (as often) of a dramatic kind. For John is the 
only Evangelist that describes Jesus as present at “‘a marriage?.”” 
The marriage takes place at the conclusion of the Johannine 
Hexaemeron that corresponds to the six days of Creation in 
Genesis*. Jesus does not indeed pronounce a verbal blessing 
on the marriage, but, at the request of His mother, He bestows 


a practical and typical blessing on the wedded pair by supplying 
them with “the good wine?®.”’ 





see 8 My As 

2 On “the new Hexaemeron”’ see Joh. Gr. 2624. 

3 Jnii.10. “Wine” is connected with the thought of “blessing”’ 
in many passages of Scripture. Gesen. 139 b under “blessing”’ refers 
to “new wine” implied in Is. Ixv. 8. See also Levy i. 268 a and b 
“the cup of blessing,’’ a term used both in Heb. and Aramaic, to mean 
a cup of wine over which a blessing was spoken, and used by Paul 
(1 Cor. x. 16) in connection with the Christian Eucharist as a term 
with which his readers would be familiar. 
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CHAPTER IV 


[Mark x. 17—52] 


HOW TO ENTER INTO THE KINGDOM 


§ 1. “And Jesus looking upon him loved him,” in Mark} 


In the narratives printed below?, describing how a rich man 
failed to enter the Kingdom, there are several striking differences, 





1 Mk x. 21. 


2 Mk x. 17—22 
(R.V.) 


(17) And as he 


was going forth into 
the way (or, on his 
way), there ran one 
to him, and kneeled 
to him, and asked 
him, Good Master 
(or, Teacher), what 
shall I do that I may 
inherit eternal life ? 

(18) And Jesus 
said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good ? 
none is good save 
one, [even] God. 

(19) Thou know- 
est the command- 
ments, Do not kill, 
Do not commit adul- 
tery, Do not steal, 
Do not bear false 
witness, Do not de- 
fraud, Honour thy 
father and mother. 

(20) And he said 
unto him, Master (or, 
Teacher), all these 


_ things have I ob- 


shalt not 


Mt. xix. 16—22 
(R.V.) 


(16) And behold, 
one came to him and 
said, Master (or, 
Teacher: some anc. 
auth, pyrefix Good), 
what good thing shall 
I do, that I may have 
eternal life? 

(17) And he said 
unto him, Why ask- 
est thou me concern- 
ing that which is 
good? One there is 
who is good (some 
anc. auth, Why call- 
est thou me good? 
None is good save 
one, feven] God): 
but if thou wouldest 
enter into life, keep 
the commandments. 

(18) Hesaith unto 
him, Which? And 
Jesus said, Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou 
commit 
adultery, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt 


Lk. xviii. 18—23 
(R.V.) 


(18) And acertain 
ruler asked him, 
saying, Good Master 
(or, Teacher), what 


shall T do to inherit 


eternal life ? 

(19) And Jesus 
said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good ? 
none is good, save 
one, [even] God. 

(20) Thou know- 
est the command- 
ments, Do not com- 
mit adultery, Do not 
kill, Do not steal, Do 
not bear talse witness, 
Honour thy father 
and mother. 

(21) And he said, 
All these things have 
I observed from my 
youth up. 

(22) And when 
Jesus heard it, he 
said unto him, One 
thing thou lackest 
vet: sell all that 
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some of which imply verbal transpositions. (1) Where Mark 
and Luke have ‘Good Master, what shall I do?” Matthew has 


‘Master, what good thing shall I do?” with a corresponding. 


difference in Christ’s reply! (2) Mark and Luke represent 
Jesus as saying ‘‘One thing is lacking (Luke, wanting) to thee,” 
but Matthew’s only mention of “lacking ”’ is “‘ What lack I yet?”’ 
and Matthew represents Jesus as adding ‘“‘If thou wouldest be 
perfect *,’’ 
the Commandments, but Matthew alone inserts “‘Thou shalt 





(3) In Mark and Luke, Jesus mentions several of | 


Mk x. 17—22 Mt. xix, 16—22 Lk. xviii. 183—23 
(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. 
served from my _ not bear -false wit- thou hast, and dis- 
youth. ness, tribute unto the poor, 


(21) And. Jesus 
looking upon him 
loved him, and said 
unto him, One thing 
thou lackest: go, 
sell whatsoever thou 
- hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt 


have treasure’ in 
heaven: and come, 
follow me. 


(22): | Baty as 
countenance fell at 
the saying, and he 
went away sorrow- 
ful: for he was one 
that had great pos- 
sessions. 


(19) Honour thy 
father and _ thy 
mother: and, Thou 
shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 

(20) The young 
man saith unto him, 
All these things have 
I observed: what 
lack I yet? 

(21) Jesus said 
unto him, If thou 
wouldest be perfect, 
go, sell that ‘thou 
hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt 


have treasure in 
heaven: and come, 
follow me. 


(22) But when 
the young man heard 
the saying, he went 
away sorrowful: for 
he was one that had 
great possessions. 


and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: 


-and come, follow me. 


(23) But when he 
heard these things, 
he became exceeding 
sorrowful; for he 
was very rich. 


1 Mk x. 17, Lk. xviii. 18 diddonade ayabé, ri momow (Lk. romeas) ; 


Mt. xix. 16 diddoxare, ri ayabdv ronoe; 
ATASE with ATAGO (1.2. ayaddr). 


It would be easy to confuse 
But we should still have to 


suppose that Matthew (or Mark and Luke) altered Christ’s reply (as 
well as the order of the words in the question). 
2 Mk x. 21 & ce torepei, Lk. xviii. 22 ere & oor Aeima, Mt. xix. 20 


ri ért vatep@; Confusion would be easy between eri (?.¢. €v re) and eri. 
Mt. xix. 21 ef OéNes TéAevos efvat implies, but does not assert, that 
something is “lacking.”’ 
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love thy neighbour as thyself!.”’ (4) Mark alone inserts ‘‘ Do 
not defraud ?.” 

Besides these variations, all’ of which concern words of 
Jesus, there is a statement, peculiar to Mark, which imputes 
a motive to Jesus, “And Jesus, looking stedfastly upon him, 
loved him.” ‘Looking stedfastly”’ appears to imply Christ’s 
insight into the mind of the man whom He was intending to 
test. The man professed to have kept all the Commandments 
from his youth, including (according to Matthew) the Command- 
ment to love one’s neighbour as-oneself*. Can it be denied 
that if the man was honest, he thought too well of himself 
and deceived himself®? He was rich, and Mark himself else- 
where speaks of ‘‘the deceitfulness of riches®.” It has been 
therefore suggested in a previous part of this work that Mark 
has erroneously substituted “loved” for the very similar word 








1 Mk x. 19, Lk. xviii. 20, Mt. xix. 18—109. 

2 Mk x. 19 My adrovrepnons, Del. pwy. Comp. Lev. xix. 13 “Thou 
shalt not (A.V.) defraud (R.V. oppress) thy neighbour, nor rob him; 
the wages of a hired servant shall not abide with thee all night”’ 
(where Rashi explains pwy as “defraudat mercenarium mercede’’), 
and Deut. xxiv. 14 pwy, A arocrepnoas, B aradixnoes, of a hireling’s 
pay. The word is also Aram. and Syr. SS and many authorities 
omit the clause in Mk x. 19, probably because it seemed wrong to 
add to “the Ten Commandments.’”’ Josephus, however (Ant. iii. 
5. 4), Says that it was “not lawful” for him to set down their exact 
words, but only their “import.’’ In Mk, the word seems appropriate 
to “their import.’’ The rich man would not be tempted to “steal,”’ 
but he might be tempted to “keep back”’ what was morally “due” 
to neighbours or dependants. 

3 Mk x. 21 6 d€ “Inaots epBréWas aiteo nyarncer airov. Comp. Mk 
X. 27 euBdréas avrois 6 “Incovs, where Jesus is regarded as not 
only “looking stedfastly’’ at the disciples but also having insight 
into their feelings. ) 

4 Origen (on Mt. xix. 22, Lomm. iii. 367) uses #ydra, but in 
a different context, €xywv xrnyara moddd dep nyara. 

5 Comp. Gal. vi. 3 “if any man seemeth [to himself] to be some- 
thing when he is nothing he deceiveth (pevarara) himself,” and Jas i. 
26 “ deceiving (amarav) his own heart.” 

§ Mk iv. 19 (Mt. xiii. 22) 4 dmarn rod rAovVTov—the only mention of 
amarn in the Gospels. 
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(in Greek) ‘‘ deceived,” and that the original stated that Jesus 
looked stedfastly at the man and saw that “he deceived him- 
self?,”’ 

How does John deal with this Marcan tradition about a 
would-be disciple whom “Jesus loved’? Only indirectly 
perhaps, but still effectively. Some would say that he inter- 
venes directly, since he is the only other Evangelist that 
describes Jesus as “loving”; and he mentions an actual, not 
a would-be, “‘disciple whom Jesus loved?.” But putting that 
aside as a mere verbal coincidence, we may regard the Johannine 
Nicodemus as in some respects a parallel to the Synoptic 
questioner. Luke describes the latter as “‘a ruler”; all’ the 
Synoptists say that he was rich, and they all agree that he came 
to Jesus saluting Him as “teacher,’’ and asking to be taught 
the way to eternal life. John says of Nicodemus that he was” 
“‘a ruler of the Jews”; that he came to Jesus saluting Him 
as “rabbi” and “‘a teacher come from God,” and receiving 
from Jesus instruction as to the way of entering into the king- 
dom of God?; and later on, John, agreeing with Jewish tradition, 
leads us to infer that he was rich since he joined with Joseph 
of Arimathaea in giving to the body of Jesus a costly burial#. 

But John represents Jesus as giving to Nicodemus a very 
different reply from that which the Synoptists describe as 
given to their “rich man.” Instead of the Synoptic “one 
thing is lacking to thee,” or ‘“‘if thou wouldest be perfect,” the 
Johannine reply is, in effect, ‘The one thing needful for thee 
is that love of God and man which belongs to those who are 





1 See Beginning pp. 263—4 where this is given among several 
explanations. It is also suggested that the original of Mk x. 21 
may have meant “one thing is lacking to thee” in a different sense 
from that which is commonly attached to the words, so that Jesus 
meant “Thou lackest the one thing needful”’ (comp. Lk. x. 41—2). 

* Jn xi. 5, xili. 23 etc. If John knew of the Marcan tradition as 
now extant and regarded it as erroneous he might see an additional 
reason for emphasizing the reticence of “the disciple’? whom Jesus 
really “loved.’’ The Marcan young man is by no means reticent. 

- Strong’s Concordance has “‘ loved”’ Mt. (0), Mk (1), Lk. (1), Jn (22). 

8 Jn ili. I—2 foll. 

4 Jn xix. 38—g. On the wealth of Nicodemus, see Corrections 519. 
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born from above.”’ 


And the end corresponds to the beginning. 
Nicodemus is described at the end as joining with Joseph of 
Arimathaea in burying Jesus, but there is a distinction; Joseph 
is called ‘‘a disciple of Jesus” (though “secretly for fear of the 
Jews”). Nicodemus, even with such a qualification of secrecy, 
is not so called!. On the whole it may be said that the Fourth 
Evangelist, whether consciously alluding or not alluding to the 
Marcan peculiar tradition, makes it more difficult for us than 
before to suppose that Jesus regarded with special “love” the 
rich man here mentioned by the Synoptists?. 


§ 2. “Children, how hard it is,” in Mark® 


The word here translated “hard’’ means etymologically 
“squeamish,” and hence “crossgrained” about persons, and 





1 Jn xix. 38—41. It may be argued that the stand-point of 
Nicodemus has been already described. But has it? Do his words 
(Jn vii. 51) ‘ Doth our law judge the man [accused] except it first hear 
from himself...?’’ describe any definite “stand-point’”’? Do they 
not rather suggest an oscillation, or an attempt to be just and coldly 
impartial, putting aside the previously uttered conviction (iii. 2) 
“we know that thou art a teacher come from God” ? 

2 It must be admitted that in one very important respect the 
rich young ruler differs from the rich Nicodemus. The former came 
to Jesus openly, not “by night’’; and his combination of a love of 

. righteousness with a love of wealth, and of complacency with self- 
distrust, may have drawn forth from Jesus a special compassion and 
pitying love. But against this view is the hard fact that Matthew 
and Luke gmit the words “ Jesus, looking upon him, loved him.” 


- § Mk x. 23—7 
(R.V.) 


(23) And Jesus 
looked round about, 
and saith unto his 
disciples, How hardly 
shall they that have 
riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! 

(24) And the dis- 
ciples were amazed 
at his words. But 
Jesus answereth a- 

ain, and saith unto 
them, Children, how 


Mt. xix. 23—6 
(R.V.) 

(23) And Jesus 
said unto his dis- 
ciples, Verily I say 
unto you, It is hard 
for a rich man to 
enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 


Lk xviil. 24—7 
(R.V.) 

(24) And Jesus 
seeing him said, How 
hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God! 
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“awkward” or“ difficult” about things1. It is frequent in literary 
Greek, but from Old Testament Greek it cannot be illustrated 





Mk x. 23—7 
(R.V.) conid. 


hard is it for them 
that trust in riches 
(some anc. auth. omit 
for. ..riches) to enter 
into the kingdom of 
God! 

(25) It is easier 
for a camel to go 
through a_ needle’s 
eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

(26) ; And -they. 
were astonished ex- 
ceedingly, saying un- 
to him (many anc. 
auth. saying among 
themselves), Then 
who can be saved? 

(27) Jesus looking 
upon them saith, 
With men it is im- 
possible, but not with 


God: for all things 
are possible with 
God. 


The Diatessaron, besides inserting 


possessions,” 
Mk x. 24 and 25): 


Mt. xix. 23—6 
(R.V.) contd. 


(24) And again I 
say unto you, It is 
easier for a camel to 
go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

(25) And when 
the disciples heard it, 
they were astonished 
exceedingly, saying, 
Who then can be 
saved ? 


(26) And Jesus 


looking upon [them]’ 


said to them, With 
men this is im- 
possible; but with 
God all things are 
possible. 


‘Lk. xviii. 24—7 
(R.V.) contd. 


(25) For it is 
easier for a camel to 
enter in through a 
needle’s eye, than for 
a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of 
God. 

(26) And _ they 
that heard it said, 
Then who can be 
saved? . 

(27) But he said, 
The things which are 
impossible with men 
are possible with 
God. 


“those that rely on their 
transposes the text as follows (as also D transposes 


‘And when Jesus saw his sadness, he looked towards his disciples, 
and said unto them, How hard it is for them that have possessions 
to enter the kingdom of God! 

#4 Verily I say unto you, it is difficult for a rich man to enter the 


kingdom of heaven. 


And I say unto you also, that it is easier for 


a camel to enter the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of God. And the disciples were wondering at these 
sayings. And Jesus answered and said unto them again, My 
children, How hard it is for those that rely on their possessions to 
enter the kingdom of God! And those that were listening wondered 
more, and said amongst themselves, being agitated, Who, thinkest 
thou, can be saved? And Jesus looked at them intently, and said 
unto them, With men this is not possible, but with God [it is]: it is 
possible for God to do everything.” 

1 Mk x. 24 réxva, mas SvaKxoddv éeorw eis tHv BaoWeiay Tod Beod 
cio Oeiv. 
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except from a translation of the saying of Elijah to Elisha 
“Thou hast asked a hard thing,” i.e. a thing against nature}, 
In the present passage the entrance into the Kingdom of God 
is described as being, not indeed impracticable, but effected 
“with difficulty,” or “awkwardly,” or “as it were against nature.” 
It is not Hebraic Greek, but vernacular, and almost confined 
to Hermas among early Christian writers?. 

This fact bears on the interpretation of the phrase rendered 
by R.V. “they that have riches.” The parallel Matthew has 
“a rich |man),’”’ and this would lead the English reader to infer 
that the three Synoptists had, in effect, the same word (‘‘vich,”’ 
“yiches”). But the Marcan word (used also by Luke) does not 
mean “riches.” From LXX we can learn little about it®. © 
But in literary and vernacular Greek it means “‘money,”’ often 
in a bad sense*. When used elsewhere in the New Testament, 
where it is confined to the Acts, it means “‘ price” (once) in the 
singular, and a bribe of “ money” (thrice) in the plural (concerning 
“money”’ offered by Simon Magus to Peter and hoped for by Felix 
from Paul)®. It is found in Greek proverbs corresponding to 





12 K. i. 10 LXX eéoxdnpuvas rod airnoacda, but “AddAos has 
dvcxorov nrnow. The only other instance is Jerem. xlix. 8, where 
LXX renders 1x “calamity” by dvexoda. 

* Avoxodoyv (adj. and adv.) occurs (Goodspeed) in Ign. Rom. § 1 and 
Smyrn.§ 4 “if haply they may repent—which [indeed] is difficult, 
but [still] the Lord Jesus Christ hath power to effect this,’’ elsewhere 
only in Hermas (about 10 times) (mostly dvcxddos). 

8 In canon. LXX, ypnyara (plur.) occurs about ten times and = four 
different Heb. words. In Dan. xi. 13, 24, 28 wid5, LXX has ypjyara, 
Theod. tmapés. It does not occur in the Pentateuch, nor in the 
Prophets outside Daniel. 

4 Steph. Thes. quotes Aristot. Eth. iv. I ypnyara héyopev madvra 
éoov 7 agia vopiopatt perpetra, and Pind. Isthm. ii. 17 (also Alcae. 
50, L.S.) xpnpara, xpnuar’ avnp. Thuc. ii. 60 xpeioowv ypnudroy and 
xpjpacw vixacda, and Eurip. Hec. 865 ypnydrev Soddos illustrate the 
freq. unfavourable use of the word. Comp. Epictet. Mosch. 5 ot 
Ta xpnpata pidor ddd 6 hiros xpnpara. Ib. Stob. 33 (Schweig. 10) roy 
pev Tov capatos Seopov Avet...kaxia Sia yxpnudrevy seems to mean 
“releases by. means of bribes.” 

® Acts iv. 37 rd xpnpa, “the price”; viii. 18, 20, xxiv. 26 ypnyara, 
“money.” 
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such English ones as “money makes the man.’’ Perhaps Mark 
intends to accentuate the unfavourable sense he attaches to 
it by a previous use of a less unfavourable phrase, “great 
possessions.”’ Now perhaps he represents Jesus as pronouncing 
a warning to “the monied class}.”’ 

Side by side with this vernacular Greek form of Christ’s 
utterance is a Hebraic one, in all the Synoptists, about a “rich 


? 


man” and a “camel.’’ Mark alone has placed between the - 


two a third utterance in which Jesus says to the disciples, 
“Children, how hard it is [for them that trust in riches] to enter 
into the kingdom of God?!” Many authorities omit the 
bracketed words. For their insertion, we may argue “ Jesus 


must have meant ‘them that trust in riches, not ‘the rich, for - 





1 Delitzsch gives as the rendering of “them that have money,” 
“the masters of (Sys) money.” Comp. Eccles. vii. 12 “ Wisdom is 
a defence [even as] money is a defence, but...wisdom preserveth 
the life of its master (mvSy3),”” v.r. tov €xyovta avtnv (A B & tov rap’ 
avrns mistaking the noun for the prepositions 3 and by) RV... ene 
life of him that hath it.’ The Heb. Sys, baal, is rendered by éy@ 
in Eccles. x. 20 6 éyov (B 6 tas) mrépuyas, “that which hath wings,” 
lit. “a master of wings’ (where Aq. has 6 kupievov mrépvyos, 
Sym. rd mrepwrdv, Theod. 6 éyav mrépvyas). So in Dan. viii. 6, 20 
LXX and Theod. have “the ram...that had the horns,’’ where Heb. 
has “that was master of the horns.’’ It will be perceived that “the 
master of’? means, not “the possessor of’’ anything whatever, but 
‘the possessor of” some characteristic, so that “the masters of 
money ’”’ might mean those who are notable for their money and for 
nothing else. , 

"Eye, in LXX, represents 59 different Heb. words or idioms. It 
seems prob. that Mark had some reason for not using rAovouws here, 
which the parallel Mt. adopts, and which Mark himself has in the 
context. “Masters, or lords, of money’’ might be interpreted as 
“ proud of their money,”’ “trusting in money”’ (Cramer, p. 381 avreyo- 
pévois xpnudrov). Thus the Marcan variations might be explained. 

On the Marcan peculiarity (x. 23) mepiBdeWdpevos see Beginning 
p. 263, Proclam. p. 361, and especially Intvod. p. 93. When it repre- 
sents a mere gesture, it would not be likely to be reproduced in the 
Fourth Gospel, but its use in Mk xi. 11 is different and will be dis- 
cussed in its place. 

2 See W. H. Noles on Select Readings p.26. But add that SS has 
twice (Mk x. 23, 24) “them that trust in their wealth.” 
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Abraham was ‘rich.’” Against their insertion, we may argue 


“Tf Jesus had meant ‘them that trust in riches,’ He would have 


said that their entrance into the Kingdom was ‘impossible,’ 
not ‘dificult.’”” And would not such an explanation have 
banished all ‘‘astonishment’’ from the disciples? It will be 
seen above that the Diatessaron, which adopts the doubtful 
explanatory clause, alters the order so as to make it the climax 
of Christ’s utterances. But the result is a non sequitur: ‘Those 
that were listening wondered more.” They ought to have 
“wondered less.”’ And they ought to have said—not “Who 
then can be saved?”’—but “‘Now the Lord’s lesson is clear. 
If we are rich we must not trust in our riches.”’ 

It seems certain that Jesus must have uttered something 
much stronger than a condemnation of “them that trust in 
riches,” some warning against ““money” in itself as being 
a dangerous temptation to the soul that does not constantly 
turn to God as the Giver, and hear His voice, as Abraham 
heard it, promising Himself as man’s “‘reward!.”” Though we 
may be uncertain of the exact nature and order of Christ’s 
words, we can hardly be wrong in assuming that the rich self- 
righteous young ruler, who was confident that he had performed 
all the commandments, would be regarded by Jesus as being 
on the level of Ephraim, whom Hosea represents as saying 
“Surely I am become rich, I have found me wealth; in all 
my labours they shall find in me no iniquity...*.”’ Measuring 
spiritual things by ‘““money,” the young man thought himself 
really rich—rich in goodness—and able to “do” some ‘good 
thing”’ at will. He was willing perhaps to give alms to the 
amount of several hundred denarii—to “inherit eternal life.’’ 

This implied offer to do some “good thing” was, in effect, 
of the nature of a bribe, an offer of ““money” to Jesus for the 
poor in order to secure from Him a verdict that would ratify 





1 Gen. xv. 1 “I am...thy exceeding great reward.” 

2 Hos. xii. 8. Comp. Zech. xi. 5 “they that sell them (7.¢. the 
flock) say, Blessed be the Lord, for I am rich,’”’ and Rev. iii. 17 
“ Because thou sayest, I am rich...and knowest not that thou art 
the wretched one and miserable and poor....”’ 
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the man’s good opinion of himself; and Jesus, knowing that 
the man wotld fail to pass His test, and that he would gain by 
failure, tests him so that he fails. It is in the light of the failure 


of this rich young man that we must interpret the following | 


words of Jesus, “Children, how hard it is,’ and the rest. The 
man was a type of “‘them that have money.’’ It is true that 
Abraham (or rather Abram) might also be said to have “‘had 
money.” In the first Biblical passage that uses the word 
“rich,” we find that “Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold'.”’ But Abraham was not of the class of “them that 
have money.’ He was of the class of them that have righteousness 
and faith. He was not the typical “rich man” but the typical 
“friend of God?.’”’ Before he became ‘‘rich” Scripture says that 
he had obeyed the voice of God bidding him become an exile?. 
Our conclusion is that Jesus, beginning from the occasion 
of the failure of the rich young man, goes on to impress on His 
disciples the hardness of entering into the Kingdom, for all, not 
only for the rich, as amounting to an “impossibility*” unless 
they receive the Spirit of God. Those who lightheartedly 
asked to ‘“‘enter” were in a position resembling that of 
Elisha when he “asked” from Elijah ‘‘a hard thing,” a thing 
“against nature” in some sense, and not to be accomplished 
except with supernatural help. This it is that makes the 
disciples exclaim “Then who can be saved?”—because their 
Master had declared that it was “‘hard’’—“‘hard,”’ not for the 
rich, but “‘hard” absolutely—to enter into the Kingdom. 
All this, from a different point of view and with some 
difference of language, John sets forth in the Dialogue with 
Nicodemus, where the Synoptic “hard” is latent under the 
Johannine “‘not possible” (literally ‘“‘not able”). Jesus begins 
by saying “‘Except a man be born from above, it is not possible 





+4Gen! Xiil. 2. 

2 Is. xli. 8, Jas il. 23. 

$ Gen. xii. 1. It was also an early Jewish belief that he had been 
thrown into a furnace by Nimrod for refusal to worship false gods, 
see Son 3501 g, Light 3822. 

4 Mk x. 27 “ With men it is impossible, but not with God.”’ 
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- for him to see the kingdom of God,” and the last saying of 


Nicodemus is “ How is it possible that these things should be!?”’ 


“He shall receive a hundredfold...with persecutions,” 
in Mark? 


The noun rendered “persecutions” occurs nowhere else in 
the Gospels except in the Mark-Matthew phrase “‘ when tribula- 
tion or persecution ariseth,’ where Luke has “in time of 


§ 3. 





1 Jn ui. 2—9. Note the reiterations: (2) ovdeis yap divara..., 
(3) ov Svvara..., (4) wads Svvara...; py Svvara...; (5) ov dv- 
vara..., (9) mas Svvara...; Nicodemus recognises that it is 
“impossible’”’ for any man to work such “signs’”’ as Jesus worked 
without the aid of God; but he does not recognise that it is 
“impossible”’ to enter the “ Kingdom of God”’ without the action of 
God in a still more wonderful way, not externally aiding but internally 
regenerating. This is differently expressed in Mt. vii. 13 «cicé\@are 
dia THs orevns mvAns, Lk. xiii. 24 aywviterbe cicedOciv Sid Ths orevis 
@ipas, where Luke’s dywvitoua emphasizes the need of human co- 





operation. 
2 Mk x. 28—31 
(R.V.) 


(28) Peter began 
to say unto him, Lo, 
we have left all, and 
have followed thee. 

(29) Jesus said, 
Verily I say unto 
you, 


There is no man 
that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sis- 
ters, or mother, or 
father, or children, or 
lands, for my sake, 
and for the gospel’s 
sake, 

(30) But he shall 
receive a hundred- 
fold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and 


Mt. xix. 27—30 
(R.V.) 

(27) Then an- 
swered Peter and 
said unto him, Lo, 
we have left all, and 
followed thee; what 
then shall we have? 

(28) And Jesus 
said unto them, 
Verily I say unto 
you, that ye which 
have followed me, 
in the regeneration 
when the Son of man 
shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes. of 
Israel. 

(29) And every 
one that hath left 
houses, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or 
mother (many anc. 
auth. add or wife), or 
children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, shall 


John emphasizes the need of divine operation. 


Lk. xviii, 28—30, 
xili. 30 (R.V.) 
(xviii. 28) And 
Peter said, Lo, we 
have left our own (or, 
our own [homes}), 
and followed thee. 

(29) And he said 
unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, 


There 
is no man that hath 
left house, or wife, or 
brethren, or parents, 
or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s 
sake, 

(30) Who’ shall 
not receive manifold 
more in this time, 
and in the world (or, 
age) to come eternal 
life. 
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temptation?.” 
or “chasing.” 


In literary Greek the noun means “ pursuing” 
Plutarch uses it when describing Antiochus as 


separated from his friends “‘while following the hounds and 


[engaged] in [the] chase.” 
of “he that pursueth evil®.” 


In LXX, it occurs once as a rendering ~ 
In Goodspeed, the noun occurs 





Mk x. 28—31 
(R.V.) contd. 
mothers, and child- 
ren, and lands, with 
persecutions; and in 
the world (or, age) to 

come eternal life. 
(31) But many 

[that are! first shall 

be last; and the last 


Mt. xix. 27—30 
(R.V.) contd. 
receive a hundred- 
fold (some anc. auth. 
manifold), and shall 

inherit eternal life. 
(30) But many 
shall be last [that 
are] first; and first 
[that are] last. 


Lk. xvili. 28——30 
xiii. 30 (R.V.) conid. 
(xili. 30) And be- 
hold, there are last 
which shall. be first, 
and there are first 
which shall be last. 


first. 

The phrase peculiar to Mark (x. 30) “with persecutions’’ is com- 
mented on at great length by Clem. Alex. (who appears to have had 
a different reading from our present text, see below, p. 140, n. 8) but 
not by Origen (as far as Lommatzsch’s Index shews) nor by Tertullian 
(as far as Rigaud’s Index shews) nor in Jerome’s commentary on the 
parall. Matthew. Origen’s only reference (in Lomm.) to Mk x. 
30 is in a statement that Jesus did mo? include “wife” (as the 
parall. Lk. xviii. 29 does), Exhort. ad Mart. §16 (Lomm. xx. 254) 
od yap elpnrat Ids doris ddjxev adeAdors, # adedpas, }) yoveis, } réxva, } 
dypovs, f) oikias, 7) yuvatka, evexev TOU dvdpuards ov, ToAAaTAaciova AnWerat: 
év yap TH advaotdage Tv vexpa@v ovre yayodow... (Mt. xxii. 30, Mk 
Xli. 25). 

Victor, on Mark, has preserved a tradition that justifies “re- 
nouncing the wife’? in some circumstances, as also Jesus bade 
disciples ‘‘lose, or destroy, their life (dwodécas riv yuynv).” It 
explains “persecutions” as a word “darkly hinting (aivirresO@a)”’ 
at distractions and temptations placed in the way of believers by 
their families: Aoxet 5€ uot kal rovs Stwypods évrava aivirrer Oar: ered? 
yap tohdol joav, Kal marépes cis avéBerav EAxovtTes maidas, Kal yuvaixes 
avOpas, 6tav Tatra Kedevowot, hyoi, pnTe yuvaixes Eor@oav, unre marépes® 
Omep ovv Kal 6 IlavAos édeyev, “ei b€ kal 6 Gmioros ywpicera, yapilérba.”’ 

Victor’s use of aivirresOac suggests Origen’s comment on 
“persecutors”’ in Ps. cxix. 157 (see below, p. 140, n. 8, ad fin.) exOpovs 
6parovs kai dopdrous aivirrerat. 

1 Mk iv. 17, Mt. xii. 21, parall. Lk. viii. 13. 

* Plutarch Mor. 184 F & ri xuvnyecio cai Siwypo. 

3 Prov. xi. 19 IW. LXX has diwypds dé doeBods, “the pursuit, 
i.e. the aim, of the impious man.’ In Lam. ili, 19, ds@ypos is a 
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only twice. In the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corin- 
thians, it apparently refers not to external, but to internal 
“persecution!” | | 

The verb “‘persecute” is never used by Mark. Matthew 
attributes it four times to Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount; 
but Luke, in at least three of these four instances, has some 
different word?. Where however Matthew has, later on, “‘ye 
[t.e. Jews] shall pursue {them from city to city,” the parallel Luke 
has “‘shall pursue” without any modifying clause, apparently 
taking “‘pursue” as having a local meaning®. In the Discourse 
on the Last Days, Mark and Matthew represent Jesus as saying 
“Tf any man saith unto you ‘See, here is the Christ,’ or ‘See 
there,’ do not believe”; but a passage in Luke (not in that 
Discourse) has “‘Do not go away nor pursue,” i.e. “do not 
follow them’’—the only instance in the New Testament where 
“pursue” is applied to a personal object in a friendly sense‘. 
On the other hand, in the same Discourse, where Mark and 





misrendering of ‘1199 (Jeg. as 979, which perhaps occurs (Gesen. 
923 a) in Is. xiv. 6, but' Targ. leg. N77). 

1 Clem. Rom. Cor. §3. The preceding context describes the 
degeneracy of the Church: “All glory...was given unto you, and 
that was fulfilled which is written (Deut. xxxii. 15, very freely 
quoted): ‘My beloved ate.....and kicked.’ WHence jealousy and envy, 
fand] strife and sedition, persecution and tumult, war and captivity ”’ 
—that is, a repetition of the history of rebellious Israel. In Mart. 
Polyc. §1 it refers to external persecution of Christians. 

2 Mt. v. 10 of Sedtwypévor Evexev Sixavoovvns, Lk. om.; Mt. v. II érav 
dvedicwow tas cai dio€wow, Lk. vi. 22 érav puocnowow dpas...Kai drav 
apopicwow tpas kai dvedicwow; Mt. v. 12 otras yap édSiwg~ay rovs 
mpodnras, Lk. vi. 23 xara ra atta yap éroiovy Trois rpopynras; Mt. v. 44 Trav 
Stwxdvrav tpas, Lk. vi. 27 Trois pucovow das. 


s Mt. xxiil. 34 Lk. xi. 49 

> > ~ > ~ ‘ > > - > ~ ‘ / 

e& av’T@v amoxteveire Kal orav- e& a’tav dmoxtrevovow kal dw- 
pocere, kai €€ ai’tav pactiyacere ev fovow (AD éxdimEovowr). 


Tais ovvaywyais tyav kai diw€ere 
dd modews eis modu. 

4 Mk xiii. 21, Mt. xxiv. 23, Lk. xvii. 23. Luke places the saying, 
as one addressed to the disciples, after a similar one addressed to 
Pharisees “Men shall not say, ‘See here’ or ‘[See} there.’”’ 
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Matthew do not mention ‘“‘persecution,’”’ Luke alone represents 
Jesus as expressly predicting it?. 

These facts, indicating that Luke differs from Matthew in 
his use of the verb “‘ persecute,’’ make it probable that he does 
not take the same view of the noun “persecution ’”’ as was taken 
in Mark’s Original—both in the Parable of the Sower, and here 
in the statement that a Christian’s reward is to be “with 
persecutions.”” Mark appears to assume “persecution” as a 
condition of reward. So does the Sermon on the Mount?. 
Paul says to the Galatians, ‘“We, brethren, as Isaac was, are 
children of promise. But as then he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him [that was born] after the Spirit, even so 
it is now’.”” This appeal to precedent implies something like 
a rule or law. “Persecution” is not mentioned in the literary 
Greek of the Wisdom of Solomon; but the author assumes that 
the righteous man will be “grievous” to the unrighteous, who 
will treat him despitefully and “condemn him with a shameful 
death4.”’ 

~The Pauline assumption of a kind of Law of Persecution 
may be illustrated from a passage of Ecclesiastes, as rendered 





1 ME xiiio . * Mt. xxiv. 9 Lk. xi 2 
Tapad@oovew wvpas Tmapad@covolw vpas émBadovow ep’ 
eis ouvédpia kaleisauya- eis Odiyiv kal dmoKxrev- tpas Tas xelpas avTay 
yoyas dapnoecbe... ovow vpas... kat duwEovow mapadi- 


Sdvres eis Tas guva- 
yoyas kali pudakds... 
Comp. Dan. iv. 25 “that thou shalt be driven (37%) from men,” 
Theod. xai oé éxdiwEovew ard trav avOpomev, LXX (see context) “his 
angels run down against thee and shall lead thee away into prison 
(eis puAaknv dma€ovoi oe) and send thee into a desolate place,’’ 7b. 32 
Theod. dé rév avOporeav oe éexdiaxovow, LXX oi dyyedor Siw@Eovrai ce. 
In Mark and Luke, but not in Matthew, the context proceeds to 
say that the disciples shall be brought before. kings (Mk oraénoecde, 
Lk. admayopévovs—which is used by LXX alone). 
2 Mt. v. 12 “for so persecuted they the prophets, 
Dp. TOL, 
§ Gal. iv. 28—9. Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 12 “ All that would live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall be persecuted.”’ 
4 Wisd. ii. 12—20. Aroxw in Wisd. means (1) “chase away,’’ as 
the mists chased by the sun, (2) “chase” as criminals, runaway 
slaves etc. 





+) 


see above, 
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by the Targum and Jewish Midrash, as well as by LXX, ‘“‘God 
shall seek after him that ts persecuted1.”” The Midrash exempli- 
fies God’s action from the instances of Abel, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and Israel, and adds that similarly 
God accepts as offerings only those beasts that are “‘chased”’ 
(or “‘persecuted”’), but not those that “chase” (the “perse- 
cutors”), thus playing on the meaning of rddaph, “ pursue” 
or “‘chase?.” 

Modern readers may be pardoned if they fail to perceive 
how Abraham and Isaac are types of the “persecuted.” But 
all Jews believed that Abraham was persecuted by Nimrod?. 
Paul also, as we have seen, assumes (strangely, but unmistake- 
ably) the ‘“‘persecution” of Isaac by Ishmael*. And Genesis 
describes Isaac as badly treated by the Philistines until they 
recognised that God was with him®. 

Here we must note a verbal similarity between Genesis 
and Mark. Mark alone says that the reward shall be “a 
hundredfold.” Genesis says about Isaac that he “sowed in ~ 
that land and found in the same year an hundredfold, and the 
Lord blessed him®.’’ This is not only the first, but also, with 
one exception, the only Old Testament instance of “a hundred- 
fold’.”” In the other instance it is used of divine increase. 
It is appropriately used by Mark in describing the Christian’s 
reward as corresponding to that of Isaac whom God “blessed.”’ 
But Luke, and perhaps Matthew, have substituted “ manifold.”’ 





1 Eccles. iii. 15 R.V. “God seeketh again that which is passed 
away,’’ marg. “Heb. driven away”’ (nif. of )79 “chase,”’ “pursue’’), 
Gesen. 923 a, “seeketh the pursued (i.e. what has disappeared, 1s 
past, but dub.).”’ Rashi interprets it as “the persecuted.”’ 

2 See Pesiki. (Wii. pp. 96—7) and Lev. r. (Wii. pp. 186—7) on 
Lev. xxii. 27 “a bullock or a sheep.”’ 

3 See Son, 3501 g, Light 3822. 

4 See Gen. xxi. 9 and Rashi’s numerous explanations of Ishmael’s 
“mocking.” 

5 Gen. xxvi. I—33. Pesikt. recognises Isaac’s persecution as 
coming from the Philistines (and does not mention persecution by 
Ishmael). 6 Gen. xxvi. I2. 

7 The other is 2 S. xxiv. 3 “Now the Lord thy God add unto the 
people. ..an hundredfold.”’ 
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These apparently petty verbal details are not petty if they 
are used as adjuncts to the consideration of the similarity 
between the picture of Peter, and the picture of Abraham 
(with Isaac inthe background), both in the attitude of expectants 
ofreward. In Mark, itis true, Peter does not mention “reward.” 
He merely says to Jesus “Behold we have left all things and 
have followed thee.’’ But Mark implies, and Matthew adds, 
“What then shall we have?” In Genesis, Abraham says 
merely “‘O Lord God, what wilt thou give met?” but he 
implies a reference to what has preceded, as if saying, ‘Thou 
hast said unto me, ‘Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house?,’ and I have renounced 
all these things at thy word.” Commenting on this utterance 
of the Patriarch, Philo represents him as saying to God, ‘Thou, 
Lord, art my country and my kinsfolk and my father’s hearth®” ; 
and this thought would naturally be connected with the thought 
of their forefather by pious Jews, who would see in the lives of 
_ Abraham and Isaac, and in the whole history of faithful Israel, 
God’s divine recompense, ‘‘a hundredfold,”’ for all the earthly 
blessings that Abraham renounced‘. 

Regarded in this light—as an allusion to the “‘ persecution” 
of all the saints, from Abel ‘downward, and to the “reward” 
promised for the first time to Abraham and in part fulfilled 
by the birth of Isaac—the Marcan tradition “along with 
persecutions” is seen to give us the only Marcan glimpse of 
a doctrine that actually played a large part in Christ’s teaching. 





1 Gen. xv. 2. 2 Gen. xii. I. 

8 Philo 1. 477. 

4 Philo connects the mystical use of ‘‘a hundred” with Abraham’s 
“planting” as well as with Isaac’s “sowing” thus (i. 607) ’AAAd «ai 
‘?ABpadp dpovpav gureve.’’ (Gen. xxi. 33 LXX) yxoparos, éxaroor@ 
Ady@ mpds avauérpnow Tod xwpiov, Kai ‘loaak “€xaroorevovcay evpioKel 
kpinv’”’ (Gen. xxvi. 12 LXX), and he comments elsewhere (i. 619) 
on Gen. xxvi. 12 “Isaac found in the same veay’’—not “‘reaped”’ but 
“found”—“a hundredfold.’”’ In the context, he contrasts ai@v 
with ypévos apparently taking “the same year’ to mean the latter. 
Philo’s distinction between aiay and ypévos corresponds to Mark’s 
distinction between aidy and kaipés. I have not found any explana- 
tion of “a hundredfold” in connection with Abraham’s planting. 
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Jesus recognised for Himself, and endeavoured to impress on 
His disciples, that the Teacher of the truths of heaven and 


eternity and the spirit must come into collision with the 


children of the earth and the hour and the flesh, and that, 
on earth, and during the hour, and in the flesh, the latter must 
gain a temporary victory. But Mark’s brief phrase was likely 


to be ignored amid the great differences in the Synoptic con- 


texts, and also because it contradicted the views of those who 
regarded Christ’s words as promising a Millennium on earth 
(“in this time’) in which there would be no room for “ perse- 
cutions®.”’ 

In the Fourth Gospel, though “persecution” is never 
mentioned, and “persecute” only twice, the Law of Persecution 
is clearly recognised, and accepted as it were by Jesus for 
Himself and His disciples in the words “If the world hateth 
you, ye know that it hath hated me before [it hated] you... .If 
they persecuted me, they will also persecute you*.”” The 





1 On these, see Corrections 446—7. But the verbal facts there 
collected must of course be supplemented by others, such as the 
influence exerted by Jewish traditions about persecution, and about 
the renunciations of Abraham, and about the “hundredfold” that 
Isaac “‘found.’’ Questions might also arise as to the renunciation 
of “wife,’’ mentioned by Luke (xviii. 29) alone. 

2 Origen, on Gen. xxvi. 12, besides commenting at great length 
on “barley” and its allegorical meaning in the Gospels, has a brief 
commentona “hundredfold”’: “Isaac, the word of the Law [as distinct 
from the word of the Gospel], sows barley and yet even in the [inferior 
produce of] barley itself finds a hundredfold return. For even in 
the Law you find martyrs, whose [privilege| is the hundredfold return.”’ 
This assumes an allegorical. connection between “a hundredfold”’ 
and “‘persecutions.”’ 

That Origen is alluding to the “hundredfold” in Mark is made 
probable by the fact that in Comm. Rom. i. 4 he calls attention to the 
fact that “Mark seems to make a distinction between Christ and the 
Gospel” in Mk. x. 29 “propter me vel propter Evangelium.’ Else- 
where he says (Exhort. ad Mart. § 14) “that I may receive manifold 
(Mt. xix. 29 v.r.) or, as Mark says (x. 30), a hundredfold.”’ Subse- 
quently he alternates between the two words, saying once (7.) 
“manifold, or, to speak definitely, a hundredfold.” 

3 Jn xv. 18—20. 
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reason alleged for the beginning of this persecution is Christ’s 
act of healing on the sabbath, ‘‘ For this cause the Jews began- 
to-persecute Jesus because he was doing these things on the 
sabbath”; and the deadly nature of their ‘‘ persecution” is 
indicated in what follows about their “seeking to kill him}?.”’ 
Christ’s prediction of “persecution” is preceded by a promise 


of the Paraclete? and of present peace (‘‘my peace I give unto. 


you”’)*, and by a suggestion that it is of the nature of a 
“cleansing,” or pruning, of the fruitful branches of the Vine 
that they may ‘‘bear more fruit*”’; and by a bestowal of the 
title of “friends,” appointed to “bear fruit®”; and then, after 
a frank preparation of the disciples for an internecine conflict 
with the hostile religious “world” (“whosoever killeth you 
shall think that he offereth service unto God®’’) the Discourse 
terminates with the assurance, ‘‘These things have I spoken 
unto you that in me ye may have peace. In the world ye 
[must] have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have gained 
the victory over the world’.”’ 

Indirectly these last words give the Johannine answer to 
the question of the disciples, expressed or implied by the 
Synoptists, “What shall we have?” The answer is “peace.” 
But it is not peace of an ordinary kind. It is peace in the Son 
(“in me ye may have peace”); and it implies such unity with 
the Father that the Son says to them ‘“‘If ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name...Ask and ye 
shall receive, that your joy may be fulfilled®.” 





Payne Ve T6caeo ee 2 Jn xiv. 16. ‘ S$. Jn aivrez 
4 Jn xv. I—2. 5 Jn xv. 15—16. 
12 x V1.2, % Jn xvi. 33. 


8 Jn xvi. 23—4. Space does not allow a discussion of the 
comment made by Clement of Alexandria on pera diaypav. He 
twice quotes Mk x. 30 with ¢yew thus (949): Tavrns de dpoiws Exerat 
Tis yvouns Kal TO érdpevov “Nov ev TO Katp@ ToUT@ aypods kal xphnuata Kal 
oikias Kat addeAdods éxew pera Siwypav.’’ Then, after saying that Jesus 
did not call on His disciples to give up their “brethren” etc. literally, 
he adds To d€ pera Swwypav raita Exacta éyew drodoxiate, apparently 
meaning ‘But He disapproves of our retaining these things ‘along 
with persecutions.’”’ (Perhaps a negative has dropped out, ‘not 
along with persecutions.” Clark’s rendering is “And the expression 
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§ 4. “But many that are first shall be last,” in Mark 
and Matthew} 


This sentence is ambiguous because ‘“‘first” and “‘last” 
may be used either in respect of time, or in respect of meta- 
phorical place, that is to say, rank, or dignity. In Mark, the 
context does not indicate what the meaning is. It may be 
(x) ‘Many that are first in the time of coming to me shall be last 
in the time of receiving their reward,” or (2) “Many that are first 
in the time of coming to me shall be last in rank and dignity in 
the Kingdom of God,” or (3) “‘Many that are first in rank and 
dignity now, i.e. in the Kingdom of this World, shall be last in 
vank in the Kingdom of God?.” The conjunction “‘dut,’’ used 
by Mark and Matthew, is not adversative. It might differ 
little from ‘“‘and.”’ SS reads “‘for” instead of “but.” 





‘with persecutions’ rejects the possessing of each of those things.’’] 
Then he proceeds to define two kinds of persecution, (I) one proceeding 
from enemies, (2) but another, and far worse, from one’s own soul 
and its passions (6 8€ yader@raros evdobéy eat Siwwypos €& adris Exdor@ 
THs Wuxis mpoTrepTopevos). 

The comment—whatever may be its precise meaning—indicates 
that in very early days the Marcan tradition must have caused 
difficulty, and that it would be likely to elicit Johannine intervention. 
Origen, on Ps. cxix. 157 “many are my persecutors,”’ says rd miOos 
€xOpovs dpatovs kai dopdrous aivirrerat. 

1 Mk x. 31, Mt. xix. 30 moddoi b€ €oovrar mp@tor €oxata Kai [oi| 
(Mt. om. of) goyaro mpara, SS “for’’ instead of “but’’; and in 
Mt., a, b, Corb. have “sunt,’’ Corb. “enim”; Lk. xili. 30 kai idod 
eialy €oxaTo. ol Ecovrat mparot, Kal eigiv mpa@rou of €oovrar €oxaror. 

2 Mark’s omission of oi at first, and (bracketed) insertion of it 
subsequently, suggest that his exact meaning may have been ‘“ Many 
shall be, [though now] first [in the kingdom of this world], last [in 
the Kingdom of God], and the last {i.e. last in the kingdom of this 
world], [shall be] first [in the Kingdom of God].’’ This would agree 
with Lk. xvi. 15 “that which is exalted among men,” [namely 
wealth greedily grasped and giving power to the graspers], “is an 
abomination in the sight of God.’’ If that is the meaning, dé, in 
Mark, differs little from cai. It may be rendered “now” or “and 
indeed”’ (like the parall. Lk. “and behold”). SS “for” (in that 
case) gives the meaning at all events better than “but.” 
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Matthew, who follows Mark in placing this saying at the 
conclusion of Christ’s doctrine about the Reward in the 
Kingdom, indicates his way of interpreting it by immediately 
adding “‘For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is 
a householder,” and by relating how this man, after hiring 
labourers at different hours of the day, paid them all the same 
wage and paid the last first (“pay them their hire, beginning 
from the last unto the first”). Those who were hired first 
complain, but without success. Then it is added “So the last 
shall be first, and the first last.’’ Here, “first” and “last” 
refer to time (but with a suggestion also that those who are 
paid last are treated as last in merit though they were the first 
to work). 7 

Luke does not follow Mark in connecting this saying with 
the doctrine about the Reward in the Kingdom. He places 
it after a saying of Jesus about the exclusion of certain persons 
from the feast of Abraham amid the faithful of Israel: “Ye 
shall see... yourselves cast forth without. And they shall come 
from the east and west and from the north and south....And 
behold, there are last that shall be first, and there are first 
that shall be last?.’”’ Now the first part of these words is 
in Matthew also, very similarly. But Matthew, besides 
having “the children of the kingdom,’ where Luke has “ye,” 
places the saying after the expression of Christ’s wonder at’ 
the faith of the Centurion whom he apparently regards as a 
type of the Gentile converts to the Church’. 

These facts throw light on Luke’s interpretation of the 
ambiguous word “last” and of its application to the history 
of the Church. He appears to use it as it is used in the Odyssey 
(‘last [men]” and “last of men*”) to mean men coming from 
the extreme boundaries of the earth, as mentioned in such pro- 
phecies of Isaiah as “Lo, these shall come from far, and these 
from the north and from the west, and these from the land of 
Sinim®.”” But he considered that it ought to be placed, not 





1 Mt. xx. I—16. 2 Lk. xili. 28—30. 

3 Mt. viii. Io—12. 4 Odyss. 1. 23, Vi. 205. 

5 Is. xlix. 12, comp. Is. viii. g—10 “all ye of far countries,” and 
xlix, 6 “I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles that thou 
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in connection with the doctrine of Reward (as in Mark), nor 
in connection with the Centurion’s faith (as in Matthew), but 
in connection with a warning and reproach uttered by Jesus, 
while on His way to Jerusalem, and as denoting the Gentiles 
under the term “‘/ast,’’ contrasted with the Pharisees who were 
hrs? 

Passing to early Christian writers for their interpretation 
of Mark’s saying about “first” and “last,’’ we find Clement 
of Alexandria, in a detailed exposition of the whole Marcan 
narrative, quoting the words and saying that they are “‘full as 
a flood both as to meaning and as to [need of] explanation,” 
but that they do not come within his scope because he is 
dealing with the question of a rich man’s salvation, and these 
words go beyond that question and are of general application?. 
Irenaeus, in an argument about the Incarnation, after con- 
trasting Eve and the Virgin Mary—and speaking (very ob- 





mayest be my salvation as far as the utmost part (M¥p) of the earth 
(€os eayadrov tis yas).”’ "“Eoxaros, about “the utmost (éoxdrov) [part] 
of the earth,” occurs in N.T. only in Acts i. 8 “ye shall be my 
witnesses...as fay as the utmost [part] of the earth,” and xiii. 47 
(Paul and Barnabas quoting Is. xlix. 6 “as far as the utmost [part} of 
the earth’’). 

1 The thought of Israel as a Missionary, or at all events as an 
instrument for the recognition of God as (i) a chastising Judge, or 
(2) a Saviour, may be illustrated from the expression “ends of the 
earth’’ (Gesen. 67 4 PIN DDN) (1) in Deut. xxxiii. 17, 1 S. ii. ro etc., 
and (2) in Mic. v. 4 “great unto the ends of the earth,”’ Jerem. xvi. 19 
“unto thee shall the nations come from the ends of the earth,’’ 
Is. xlv. 22 “look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth,”’ 
ib. lii. ro “all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our 
God.’”’ The Heb. Dax (pl.) is found only in this phrase. It is 
variously rendered by forms of €oyaros (2), dkpos (5), répas (6), but 
in almost every case it refers to the spread of God’s glory. In one 
instance, Gk écyaros represents Heb. “far off,’’ Is. viii. 9 “all ye of 
far countries”’ (there in hostile sense, but illustrative of Eph. ii. 1x 
“ye [Gentiles] that were far off,”’ in friendly sense). 

2 Clem. Alex. 950 gcovrat oi mp@rou €oxaro. mpota [sic Klotz, but 
Hinrichs, Leipzig 1909 écovra: of mp@rot &. kal of €. 7.}.  TodTo moAvYoUV 
pév eote Kata THY UmdvoLav Kat Tov Gagiopor, ov pHY Ev ye TO TapovTe THY 
(ntnow amatret, ov yap povov pémer mpds Tovs moAdvKTHpovas, GAN’ dmrhas 
mpos Gravtas avOpwrous rovs tigre: kabarak éavrovs érdidvras. 
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scurely) about a “first compact” as ‘“‘loosing” from a ‘‘second 
tie,’ and of a ‘‘second tie” as taking the place of the “first,” 
which has been cancelled—says ‘‘For this reason did the Lord 
declare that the first indeed should be last and the last first. And 
the Prophet too signifies this same thing, saying, Instead of 
thy fathers there are born unto thee children. For the Lord 
being born [as] first begotten of the dead and receiving into His 
bosom the fathers of old time [before the flood] regenerated 
them into the life of God, becoming Himself the beginning of 
the living since Adam had become the beginning of the dying?.”’ 
All this is justly described by editors of Irenaeus as fanciful 
and obscure, but it has a historical value. It shews us that in 
the days of Irenaeus the Marcan tradition actually called forth 
what Clement calls “a flood,” in the form of explanatory com- 
ment; and it suggests that, already in the days of Matthew 
and Luke, the “flood” had begun in Matthew’s parable of the 
Workmen and the Denarius which Luke does not insert. It 
was perhaps an Apostolic Targumistic exposition of Christ’s 
brief words, which words it repeated at its close. 

Origen, on Matthew, begins by saying that the words about 
“first”? and “‘last’”’ make some kind of sense when taken as 
referring to time, according to their simple meaning, namely, 
that those who are called early to Christ’s service must be 
diligent not to fail in their course so as to fall behind others 
whose call comes later’. Then he proceeds to apply the 
“first” and ‘‘last” to the Jews and the Gentiles. After this, 
he discusses the question whether the “first” may not mean 
“angels,” many of whom “were [originally] first with respect 
to men [yet] become last with respect to some men®.”’ It is 
remarkable that Jerome, in his commentary on Matthew, says 
nothing about the meaning of “‘first’’ and “‘last.’’ He leaves 
us in doubt whether he thought that the “flood”’ of comment 


2?) 





1 Tren. ili. 22. 4, on which see Grabe, Clark’s transl. quotes 
Massuet’s opinion that the writer’s remarks are “ paulo subtiliora.”’ 

2 Origen on Mt. xix. 30, Comm. Maitth, xv. 26. 

8 Origen Comm. Matth. xv. 27 roddoi pév ayyéAwv of mparor Hoar 
avOporev yivovrai tiwev dvOponev érxatro. On mpa@ros thus used with 
gen. see Joh. Gr, 2665—7. 
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mentioned by Clement might now profitably be left without 
further addition, or whether he thought it already super- 
abundant and fanciful?. 

We now pass to the question whether Biblical precedent and 
Jewish interpretation throw any light on the antithesis between 
“the first” and “the last.”” It resembles the antithesis between 

“the great” and “‘the little,’ which has previously come before 

‘us in a passage where all the Synoptists agree that the dis- 
ciples had been discussing who was to be “greater [than the 
vest|,”” but Mark alone adds that Jesus (apparently assuming 
‘‘gveater”’ to be synonymous with “‘first”) said to them ‘“‘If 
any one desireth to be first he shall be last of all and servant 
of all?.”’ 

Now this points back to the ancient story of the birth of 
Rebecca’s children, and to the prophecy (quoted by Paul) 
“The elder shall serve the younger,” rendered by LXX ‘The 
greater shall serve the less*.’”” The context in Genesis proceeds 
to describe Esau as being born “‘the first” of the two: ‘‘ The 
first came forth.” This is the exact and literal rendering; for 
the Hebrew word regularly means ‘“‘first,’”’ ‘“former,” etc. and 
never “‘firstborn.’’ But the LXX renders it here uniquely 
“the firstborn son‘.” 2 





1 See Jerome’s Letievs xlvi. 10 where, after saying that Jerusalem 
is the Christian Athens, he. adds, “We ourselves are among the Jast, 
not the first; yet we have come hither to see the first of all nations.” 
Then after describing the concourse of many nations, he says “ Yet 
amid this great concourse...all strive after humility, that greatest 
of Christian virtues. Whosoever is /as/ is here regarded as first.’’ 

2 Mk ix. 35. Mt. xxiii. 11 is similar, but comes in a different 
context. See the parallels above, p. 70 foll. 

3 Gen. xxv. 23 where R.V. marg. refers to Obad. 18—z21, as 
well as to the quotation in Rom. ix. 12. Hos. xii. 3 (“took his 
brother by the heel’’) refers to the narrative. LXX has 6 peitov 
dovrAevoee TH €Ldooor. See Son 3521 foll. on the various meanings 
of “greater” and “less” in Hebrew and Greek. 

4 Gen. xxv. 25 é&\Oev Sé 6 vids 6 mpwrdroxos muppdkns 6Aos aoel 
Sopa Sacvs. Tlpwrdroxos= 1132 more than a hundred times, but 
here 6 vids 6 7.=}\WNN, “the first,” or.“ the former.” This (Gesen. 
911 b) is given as the first Biblical instance of }\wER “former 
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The LXX here commits what Jews would regard as a fatal 
error; for the Jews would regard Esau as “‘first’’ indeed in this 
world, but not “first” in God’s sight, and not really “firstborn.” 
The Talmud appears rarely to refer to Esau’s being “first,” 
but the Midrash repeatedly mentions it in a bad sense, con- 
trasting it with “first” in a good sense applied to God, or the 
Temple, or the Messiah. Thus Pesikta represents God as saying 
to Israel in effect, “If ye begin the Feast of Tabernacles for me 
on the first day, I will appear to you as ‘the FIRST’ (i.e. God), 
and avenge you on ‘the first’ (i.e. Esau), and will build for you 
“the first’ (z.e. the Temple) and will bring unto you ‘the First’ 
(7.e. the Messiah)+.”’ 

In contrast with Esau, who is regarded as firstborn only in 
a literal and earthly sense, Scripture presents David as “‘the 
little one” in his father’s house, but one whom the Psalmist 
describes as “made firstborn” (a unique combination of words) 
“by God?.”” In Hebrew poetry and Jewish tradition there were 
probably frequent contrasts between the false firstborn (Esau) 
and the true firstborn (David). Some of these might extenuate 
the fancifulness of Origen, who detects a contrast of meaning 
in the identical epithet “‘red”’ or “‘ruddy”’’-—applied to the two, 
but implying murderous hatred in Esau while it implies beauty 
and goodness in David’. At all events this epithet “red” is 








[in time.’ Tromm. gives WS aS=mpeéros more than a hundred 
times, also mpérepos (15), but rparédroxos only here. 

1 Pestht. § 28 ad fin., quoting Lev. xxiii. 40, Is. xli. 4, Gen. xxv. 25, 
Jerem. xvii. 12, Is. xli.27. Pesach. 5 a.is to the same effect. So are 
Gen. y. on Gen. xxv. 24—5 and on Gen. xxxii. 2, of which the latter 
implies that everything about. Edom (7.e. Esau) was “red,’’ and 
alludes to Is. Ixiii. 2 “red in thine apparel,’’ as predicting the ven- 
geance to be exacted from Edom, Sim. Exod. 7. (on Exod. xii. 2), 
Lev. rv. (on Lev. xxiii. 4a). 

2 1S. xvi. 11 (see Son 3522 b) Heb. “the little one,”’ Ps. Ixxxix. 27 
“‘T also will make him firstborn (1\33).’’ Gesen. 114 @ gives a few 
other instances of the figurative use of ‘firstborn’? but none of 
‘‘fivstborn’”’ with “make.” 

8 Origen on 1 S. xvi. t2 (Lomm. xi. 286). Elsewhere, on Ps. xxii. 9 
“thou art he that took me out of the womb,’’ he contrasts this 
phrase, implying God’s election, as follows, rév d\\ov dvOp@rer ovkK 
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applied in Scripture to none but Esau and David!. And the 
Midrash on Genesis contains a tradition of R. Abba bar Kahana 
about the alarm of Samuel, before anointing David to be king, 
when he saw the youth for the first time.. ““Why was Esau 
‘red’? Because it was as if he would be a shedder of blood. 
When Samuel found David ‘red,’ he feared and said ‘Is this 
man also a shedder of blood like Esau?’ But God said to him, 
“He is beautiful in the eyes?.’” 

These facts suffice to shew that Christ’s doctrine about the 
“first” and the “last” goes back to Hebrew Scripture and 
probably to Jewish tradition, and that its exposition in the 
Synoptic Gospels varied in such a way that we might naturally 
expect some further exposition in the Fourth Gospel. 


§ 5. “First Simon” in Matthew®, and “first” in John 


I have found no early comment of importance on the 
epithet “‘first,”” assigned by Matthew alone to Simon, except 
that of Jerome: “The order of the Apostles, and the merit of 
each one, was for Him to distribute who searches the secrets 
of the heart.’’ That Matthew did not mean merely first in 
order of calling (that is, by the sea of Galilee) or first in order 
of naming (that is, ““naming as an apostle,” or naming by a 
new name, “ Peter”) but “first in rank,” appears from several 
considerations. 

Matthew alone represents Jesus as saying to Peter “I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven*.” “ First¢’’ 
would be superfluous if attached to a name placed first in a list 
and meaning merely “first in the list.’””’ In Chronicles, when 





exomacpévav (Sic) add’ eepxopéevav, “e&ndAOe yap, pyciv, 6 "Hoad (Gen. 
xxv.°25)."” 

1 Gesen. Io b 931048, Gen. xxv. 25, IS. xvi. 12, xvii. 42 (again 
applied to David). 

2 Gen. y. on Gen. xxv. 25 referring tor S.xvi.12. “A good eye,”’ 
or “a beautiful eye,’’ implied kindliness (the opposite of “an evil 
eye,’ which implied envy). 

3 Mt. x. 2 Tav be dadexa droorddwy Tra dvdpata eotw Tadta* rparos 
Zip@v 6 Aeyopuevos Ilérpos.... 

4 Mt. xvi. 19. 
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“first” (A.V.) is attached to a name in a list of names it corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew “head,” “chief,” “ruler,’’ and is rendered 
“chef” by R.V. and “vuler” by LXX1. In other passages 
the LXX “first” corresponds to the Hebrew “‘ head” or “‘chief”’ 
applied to persons®. The word was also applied by Jews to 
the president of a course of priests that happened to be serving, 
or of a court of justice, or of a synagogue*. There can be little 
doubt that Luke, who uses the Greek “first” to mean ‘“‘ chief” 
or “principal” rather freely in the Acts*, would understand 
Matthew’s “‘first” as claiming some priority of rank for Peter. 
Luke does not insert it in his apostolic list. As Mark also does 
not insert it, the word does not belong technically to the province 
marked out by the rule of Johannine Intervention; but while 
inquiring into Johannine doctrine generally about ‘‘the first,” 
we shall find it profitable to inquire whether John has anything 
to say about the word in connection with the calling, or naming, 
of Peter. 

John does not use the word “‘first” in the sayings of Christ, 
and (apart from ‘‘the last day’’) he does not use the word 
“last” at all. But he uses “first” in the sayings of the Baptist 
in such an antithetical way as to suggest “‘later,’’ or “‘last,”’ 
giving it a peculiar and spiritual significance in connection with 
the nature of Christ: ‘‘This was he [of] whom I said, He that 
cometh behind me is become before me, because he was my First,” 
“This is [indeed] he in whose behalf I [myself] said, Behind me 
cometh a man (viv) who is become before me, because he was my 





1 1 Chr. xii. 9. This happens to be not only the first of several 
instances but also one in which the number is “eleven” (unique in 
such lists, Gesen. 911 a). This might remind early Christian 
- Hebraistic Evangelists of the number of Christ’s apostles, reckoned 
without Judas Iscariot. For “first” A.V.=“chief’’ R.V., see 1 Chr. 
XXlll. 19, 20, XXiV. 21. 

2 1 Chr. xi. 11 LXX “first (xparos) of the thirty,’’ Heb. wen, R.V. 
“chief,” Nehem. xii. 46 mpéros rév addvray, also 2 K. xxv. 18, 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 20 etc. “chief priest.’ 

3 See Schiirer 11. i. 184, 221, 257, Il. li. 64. 

4 Acts xili. 50, Xxv. 2, XXvVili. 17, comp. Xvi. 12, XVil. 4, XXVill. 7. 
IIp@ros pl. means “chief” in Mk vi. 21, Lk. xix. 47 (comp. Lk. xv. 22 
oroAiy Thy mpatnv). InMk x. 44,Mt.xx. 27, ‘‘chief(est) A.V.=“‘first” R.V. 
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First'.” These sayings distinguish “first” from prior in mere 
time and from prior in mere place, and give it the meaning of 
priority in nature. Also, by using the word as a quasi-noun, 
the Evangelist suggests to the reader the thought of “the 
First” as thrice used by Isaiah in the title “the First and (or, 
and with) the Last?.” Thus the opening utterance in the drama 
of the Fourth Gospel—for no one has spoken hitherto—coming 
immediately after the Prologue, suggests to any reader familiar 
with the language of prophecy a conception of “first” as being 
not opposed but preparatory to “‘last,’’ and of both as being 
included in the divine Nature, which is threefold:—“ first” 
and ““midst” and “‘last,’’ or ‘‘was” and “‘is”’ and ‘“‘ will be?.”’ 
Incidentally, the Fourth Gospel discourages those who 
regarded Simon Peter as being called to be an apostle, or 
called by the name Peter, with some kind of priority implied 
in Matthew’s title of “‘jirst.””. A compromise might have been 
suggested, namely, that Simon was called, along with his 
brother Andrew, first in order of time, just before the calling 
. of the sons of Zebedee. But this suggestion John puts aside 
by saying that Andrew and an unnamed companion came to 
| Jesus before any other disciples, and that ‘‘ Andrew first found 
his own brother Simon,” and “brought him unto Jesus,” saying 
to him “we have found the Messiah*.”” He adds that Jesus 





EEO 


1 Jni. 15 (for various readings see Joh. Gr. Index) héyav—obros Hv 
6 eimav—O dériow pou épyopevos Eumpoobév pov yéyovev, drt mpards pov Fv, 
i. 30 obrds eorw brép ob eyd eirov ’Oricw pou epxerar dvnp bs eumpoobév 
pov yéyovev, Ort mpards pov Hv. 

2 Is. xli. 4, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12 (Gesen. 9116). The LXX has 
severally (xli. 4) é¢y@ Oeds mparos, Kai eis ra érepxdpeva eye eius, (xliv. 6) 
(eds caBaoO) "Ey@ mparos kai eyo pera Taira, rAy éuod ov« eotw Oeds, 
(xl viii. 12) éya eips mparos, cal eye elpe eis Tov aidva. 

8 Revelation thrice uses éryaros in this phrase i. 17, ii. 8, xxii. 13 
supplementing it severally thus (1) cai 6 (av, (2) ds éyévero vexpos kal 
E(noev, (3) €ya TO” Adda kal rd 7Q, [6] mparos Kai [6] €ryxaros, 7 dpy7 Kai rd 
tédos. It also has xxi. 6 éy® ro”AXda kai 76 QD, 7 dpx7) Kal Td TéAos, and 
ili. 14 rade Aéyer 6 "Apuny... apyxy ths Krivews Tov Oeod. 

4 Jni. 41 “he first findeth his own brother,” see Joh. Gr. 1901 6, 
1985. W.H. read rpérov. But whatever be the reading, the text 
implies that Andrew, after becoming a convert, brought Simon to 
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did not exactly name Simon “Peter” (“thou art Peter”) but 
said ‘‘Thou art Simon, the son of John, thou shalt be called 
Cephas (or, Peter)1,’’ and that, later on, He momentarily with- 
drew the title, saying “‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou me??” 
Also, he represents Peter as making a confession of faith to 
Jesus, not in his own name singly, but in that of all the 
disciples*. And immediately after Christ’s resurrection, the 
disciple that first ‘“‘ believed” is not Peter, but Peter’s unnamed 
companion‘, of whom it is twice® said that he “came first” to 
the sepulchre after ‘“‘outrunning” Peter. In all this there is 
a desire, not to disparage Simon, the apostle of impulse and 
utterance and action, but to distinguish him from the unnamed 
apostle of insight and reticence, and to exhibit the two, at the 
close of the Gospel, as serving Jesus in their several ways, one 
“following,” the other “tarrying®.”’ 

But all this incidental doctrine about Andrew and the 
unnamed disciple, as being the “first” to do this or that, is 
altogether subordinate to the thought of Christ as being our 
FIRST, in whom we are to be all one. This FIRST is also 
COMING; “Abraham,” says Jesus, “exulted in order that 
he might see my day”; yet He says also “‘Before Abraham 
was I AM’.” As for the way in which the FIRST is to become 





Jesus before the latter had become a convert and before he was 
named Peter. ‘In some sense, if priority could be claimed by the 
first disciple to bring another disciple to Jesus, it could be claimed 
by Andrew ’’—such is the impression produced on the reader. Comp. 
Inivod. pp. 143—4. 

20 1, 42. 2 Jn xxl. 15—1I7. 

3 Jn vi. 68—g9 “Lord, to whom shall we go?...Thou hast the 
words of eternal life, and we perfectly (Joh. Voc. 1629, Joh. Gr. 2475) 
believe and know that thou art the Holy One of God.” 

4 Jn xx. 8 “and he saw and believed.” Of Peter it is said (ib. 6) 
“he beholdeth,”’ but not “‘he believed.”’ 

2 in xx, 4,8. 6 Jn xxi. 22—3. 

7 Jn viii. 56, 58. On Jni.9 épxopevor, prob. to be taken with gas, 
“the light...[continually] coming,’ see Joh. Gr. 2277, 2508. Its 
technical sense of ‘“‘coming from God”’ or “coming as the Deliverer” 
may in part explain the omission of mpd éuod by many authorities in 
Jn x. 8 mavres dao jAOov mpd euod. The meaning “came [professing 
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LAST, it is set before us in the Washing of Feet, not as a 
penalty or degradation, but as an act of divine service wherein 
the Son represents to us the Father in heaven, and shews us 
how we are to conform ourselves to His image as His children 
on earth!. If we do this, there can be no first or last in the 
worldly sense among those about whom Jesus says to the 
Father “‘I-in them and thou in me, that they may be perfected 





into one?.”’ 


§ 6. “And Jesus was going before them, and they were 


amazed,’ in Mark® 


This passage has been discussed above with other Marcan 





to be the Deliverer]’’ may have seemed deducible from 7A80v—without 
mpo enov, which some heretics might interpret as definitely condemning 
all the ancient heroes of Israel. 


1 Jn xiii. 4—17. 
3 Mk x. 32—4 
(R.V.) 

(32) And _ they 
were in the way, 
going up to Jeru- 
salem; and _ Jesus 
was going before 
them : and they were 
amazed; and they 
that followed (or, but 
some as they follow- 
ed) were afraid. And 
he took again the 
twelve, and began to 
tell them the things 
that were to happen 
unto him, [saying], 

(33) Behold, we 
go up to Jerusalem; 
and the Son of man 
shall be _ delivered 
unto the chief priests 
and the scribes; and 
they shall condemn 
him to death, and 
shall deliver him 
unto the Gentiles : 

(34) And they 
shall mock him, and 
shall spit upon him, 


In Xvi. 23: 


Mt. xx. I17—I19 
(R.V.) 
(17) And as Jesus 
was going up to Jeru- 
salem, 


he took the twelve 
disciples apart, and 
in the way he said 
unto them, 


(18) Behold, we 
go up to Jerusalem ; 
and the Son of man 
shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests 
and scribes; and 
they shall condemn 
him to death, 

(19) and _= shall 
deliver him unto the 
Gentiles to mock, 
and to scourge, and 
to crucify: and the 
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Lk. xix. 28, xviii. 
31—3 (R.V.) 
(xix. 28) And 

when he had thus 
spoken, he went on 
before, going up to 
Jerusalem. 


(xviii. 31) And 
he took unto him the 
twelve, and said unto 
them, 


Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem, and 
all the things that 
are written by (or, 
through) the  pro- 
phets shall be accom- 
plished unto the Son 
of man. 

(32) For he shall 
be delivered up unto 
the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked, 
and shamefully en- 
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passages of the same kind!, and it has been shewn that John 
prefers to describe the wonder inspired in the disciples by 
their Master as a feeling caused by His “grace and truth,” 
rather to be called “‘reverence”’ than amazement or “fear” as 
here (“they that followed were afraid’). But it is. worth 
noting that on this occasion the amazement and “fear” re- 
corded by Mark might have a correspondence with a_particular 
passage in the Book of Joshua, where it is said about the first 
Jesus when he led Israel across the Jordan (LXX) “‘The Lord 
magnified Jesus before the face of all Israel and they feared him, 
as they feared Moses...?.’’ This passage appears to be almost 
unique in Scripture. Nowhere élse does Scripture speak thus 
of “‘fearing’’ persons—in the sense of honouring or reverencing 
them—except in the Levitical precept ‘‘Ye shall fear every 
man his mother and his father®.”” Scripture describes Israel 
as fearing to “‘come nigh” Moses when they saw that “the skin 
of his face shone4#,”’ but not as “fearing him.” 

The long account of Israel’s crossing the Jordan under 
Joshua begins thus: “This day will I begin to magnify thee 
in the sight of all Israel, that they may know that; as I was with 
Moses, so I will be with thee®.”’ Origen, describing John the 





Mk x. 32—4 Mt. xx. 17—19 Lk, xix. 28, xviii. 
(R.V.) contd. ~ (R.V.) contd. 31—3 (R.V.) conid. 
and shall scourge third day he shall be treated, and_ spit 
him, and shall kill raised up. upon: 
him; and after three (33) And they 
days he shall rise shall scourge and kill 
again. - him: and the third 
day he shall rise 
again. 


1 Mk x. 32, on which see above, Chap. II. § 3. 

2 Josh. iv. 14 LXX éedoBotvro airov damep [AF + ehoBotvro] Movony. 

3 Lev. xix. 3. Gesen. 431 6 gives under this heading only these 
instances of “fear’’ with accus. of person. Int K. iii. 28 eoBnénoav 
drd mpoowrov tov 8., the LXX correctly renders the Heb. which has 
not the accusative. 

4 Exod xxxiv, 30. 

6 Josh. ii. 7, Mk x. 1 “cometh...and beyond Jordan \épyera eis 
Ta ép.a THs “lovdaias Kal mépav rov “lopSdvov),”’ though obscured by the 
insertion of ‘“and,’’ leaves no doubt, when it is combined with 
Mk x. 46 “and they come to Jericho,’’ that Jesus had been “ beyond, 
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Baptist as baptizing “beyond Jordan,” breaks off to devote 
a long section to Israel crossing Jordan under “Jesus,” 7.e. 
Joshua, as being typical of Christian baptism+; and this, for 
Christians, would be a natural application?. The Baptist, ‘in 
the Wilderness,” would represent the Law; Jesus, in the 
Jordan, being baptized in it, and also the first of those bap- 
tized by the Holy Spirit, would represent the Gospel. When 
Jesus passed “‘over the Jordan” at any time He might be 
regarded as passing to.the conquest of the Promised Land. 
But on.the occasion we are now considering He had recently 
passed over it for the last time, going up to the glorious victory 
of the Cross in Jerusalem. Moreover, like a spiritual Joshua, 
immediately after crossing the Jordan, He might be said to 
take Jericho in a spiritual capture, bestowing sight on the 
blind, and leading the multitude onward in His train, rejoicing 
in Histriumph. Might not all this recall to the earliest disciples 
in their Christian hymnal worship the first crossing of the Jordan 
by the Leader whom the Lord “‘ magnified” in the sight of Israel 
so that they ‘‘feared him as they feared Moses” ? 

In the Fourth Gospel, apart from descriptions of the acts of 


_ John the Baptist, the phrase “‘across Jordan” occurs only once, 


“And he went away again beyond Jordan into the place 
where John was at first baptizing*.’’ Christ’s first “crossing 





i.e. eastward of, Jordan” just before He “came to Jericho’”’ which 
was westward of Jordan. If so, He had crossed the Jordan just 
before He “came to Jericho.” 

The parall. Mt. xix. 1 omits “and” (#AOev eis ra 6. rhs IL. mépav 
tov “lopddvov). This might mean “He came to...passing-over the 
Jordan,” as in Jn x. 40 dwndOev mad répay rod "lopddvov. Comp. 
népav With verb of motion in Jn vi. 17 and especially xviti. 1 “went 
forth passing-over Cedron.’’ Here, Westc. says, “probably with a 
significant reference’’ to David crossing the Kidron. It is not im- 
probable that also in Mk-Mt. here—a unique Synoptic use of “over” 
or “passing across ’’ in connection with Christ’s movements—there is 
a “significant reference” to Joshua, the first “ Jesus,’’ crossing Jordan 
to Jericho. 

1 Origen Comm. Joann. vi. 26. 

* See [Tertull. Reply to Marcion iii. 80—go (Clark iii. 346—7)]. 

* >} K-40. 
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of the Jordan” from this place is implied but not expressed?. 
It is at this place (“Bethany beyond Jordan”) that Jesus 
receives the news of the sickness of Lazarus and says “‘ Let us 
go into Judaea again.”’ This would involve a second “crossing 
of the Jordan.”” The disciples remonstrate and Thomas says 
“Let us also go that we may die with him?.” If this journey 
“into Judaea” had ended in Jerusalem, a case might be made 
out for supposing that the Johannine journey (‘across 
Jordan”’) coincided with that under discussion in Mark, and 
that the alarm expressed by the disciples and Thomas in 
John, corresponded to the amazement and fear of Christ’s 
disciples and followers in Mark. But the feelings ascribed to 
Thomas and his companions differ too much from those 
described in Mark to allow, in this instance, the inference of 
any Johannine allusion or intervention of this particular kind. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that in the Fourth Gospel 
the disciples are never represented as “fearing” except when 
they have been separated from their Master and fail to recognise 
Him as He approaches them?. 

It is otherwise as to the general use of the phrase “ beyond 
Jordan.’’ Here John probably intervenes for Mark against 
Luke who never uses it. Luke, as a historian, might object to 
it because of its geographical ambiguity*. But John would not 
be likely on that account to sacrifice a phrase replete with 
Scriptural poetic associations, and capable of being freed from 
ambiguity by a careful arrangement of the context®. It was 
from beyond Jordan that Jesus, like Joshua advancing to vic- 
tory over the kings of Canaan, Himself advanced to victory over 





1 The first “crossing of the Jordan” would take place when Jesus 
(Jn i. 43) nOéAncev c&edOciv cis tHy Tadtvaiav. This was (Beginning 
p- 213), according to Origen, “to find the lost, namely, Philip.”’ 

e Tn x1. 16. 8 Jn vi. 19—20. 

4 See Joh. Voc. 17146, 18136. John also supports Mk-Mt. 
against Luke in the phrase “sea of Galilee” ( Joh. Voc. 1811 d), not 
“lake” as Luke. 

5 Jni. 28 “Bethany beyond Jordan” clearly means “Bethany E, 
of Jordan” contrasted with Bethany W. of Jordan, near Jerusalem, 
and ili. 26, x. 40 clearly refer to the former. 
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death, as typified in the raising of Lazarus. At the same time 


John is careful to fortify his readers against the objection ‘‘In 
departing from ‘beyond Jordan,’ that is, Peraea, Jesus was flee- 
ing from Herod Antipas, who ruled over it?.”’ John tells us, in 
effect, that this was not so. The great danger was from the Jews, 
as the disciples implied, when in answer to their Master’s words, 
“Let us go into Judaea again,” they replied “‘ Rabbi, the Jews 
were but now seeking to stone thee; and goest thou thither 





again2?” 


§ 7. “With the baptism that I am baptized withal shall 
ye be baptized,” in Mark® 


It will be seen, in the texts printed below, that Matthew 
omits mention of baptism, not only here in Christ’s promise to 





1 Comp. Lk. xiii. 31, where “certain Pharisees” say to Jesus 
“Get thee out, and go hence; for Herod would fain kill thee.” 
2 Jn xi. 7—8. See above, p. 65. 


3 Mk x. 35—40 
(R.V.) 

(35) And there 
come near unto him 
James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, say- 
ing unto him, Master 
(or, Teacher), we 
would that thou 
shouldest do for us 
whatsoever we shall 
ask of thee. 

(36) And he said 
unto them, What 
would ye that I 
should do for you? 

(37) And _ they 
said unto him, Grant 
unto us that we may 
sit, one on thy right 
hand, and one on 
[thy] left hand, in 
thy glory. 

(38) But Jesus 
said unto them, Ye 
know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to 
drink the cup that 
I drink? or to be 


Mt. xx. 20—23 
(R.V.) 


(20) Then came 
to him the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee 
with her sons, wor- 
shipping [him], and 
asking a certain thing 
of him. 


(21) And he said 
unto her, What 
wouldest thou? She 
saith unto him, Com- 
mand that these my 
two sons may sit, 
one on thy right 
hand, and one on thy 


left hand, in thy 
kingdom. 
(22) But Jesus 


answered and said, 
Ye know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I 
am about to drink? 
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Comp. Lk. xii. 50 
(R.V.) 
But I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized 
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the sons of Zebedee, but also before in His question to them 
(Mark) “Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink, or to be 
baptized... ?’’ where Matthew stops short at ‘‘drink!.”’ Luke 
omits the whole narrative. This is therefore a case where we 
might expect some kind of Johannine intervention as to the 
sons of Zebedee, and, more particularly, as to the “‘baptism”’ 
wherewith they were to be “ baptized.” 

Why should Matthew omit the mention of baptism? One 
reason may be that he found the Marcan tradition already used 
—as it was before the days of Irenaeus—by heretics who 
introduced new rites of “‘redemption.’”’ These might affirm 
not only that the Lord said “‘I have another baptism to be 
baptized with,” but also that He ‘“‘appointed as an addition 
this redemption to the sons of Zebedee...saying, ‘Can ye be 
baptized with the baptism which I shall be baptized with??’” 
Another reason may be that Christians in the first century 
found it hard, as Origen appears to have done®, to define the 








Mk x. 35—40 Mt. xx. 20—23 

(R.V.) conid. (R.V.) contd. Lk. om. 
baptized with the with: and how am I 
baptism that I am straitened till it be 
baptized with? accomplished ! 

(39) And they They say unto 
said unto him, We _ him, We are able. 
are able. And Jesus (23) Hesaith unto 


said unto them, The 
cup that I drink ye 
shall drink; and 
with the baptism 
that I am baptized 
withal shall ye be 
baptized : 

(40) But to sit on 
my right hand or on 
[my] left hand is not 
mine to give: but [it 
is for them] for whom 
it hath been pre- 
pared. 


them, My cup indeed 


ye shall drink: but 


to sit on my right 
hand, and on [my] 
left hand, is not mine 
to give, but [it is for 
them] for whom it 
hath been prepared 
of my Father. 


1 Mk x. 38—9, Mt. xx. 22—3. 
2 Tren. i. 21. 2, quoting Lk. xii. 50 and Mk x. 38. 


3’ Origen on Mt. xx. 22 (Lomm. iv. 15 foll. and i. 266). 


In the 


latter passage (Comm. Joann. vi. 37) the words iva yap roApunpdrepor 
Bacavifov Tov Adyov or mpds Ta Ud Tov mAEloT@V Urovoovpeva indicate 
his dissent from the prevalent interpretation. 
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difference between the cup and the baptism, and the way in 
which the sons of Zebedee actually drank the cup and were 
baptized with the baptism.. James the son of Zebedee died 
as a martyr and might be said to have fulfilled Christ’s pre- 
diction, but how was it fulfilled by John the son of Zebedee, 
who was believed to have lived to a great age and to have 
died a natural death? 

In attempting to explain Matthew’s omission we must 
start from ancient facts and not import into them modern 
notions. The Greek word baptizein, rendered by us “baptize,” 
means literally ‘“‘immerse,’’ and metaphorically implies for the 
most part immersion in evil of some kind!. In canonical LXX 
it occurs only once literally and once corresponding to Heb 


“frighten?” ; but Aquila uses it metaphorically in Job* “Yet 


wilt thou immerse me in the ditch,’’ Where the word rendered 
“ditch”’ means “‘[the| pit [of Sheol|”” and recurs in the Psalms 
(R.V. txt) “Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; neither wilt 
thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption (marg. the pit)*.” 
The word therefore, when used metaphorically and para- 
doxically with “‘firé,”’ might be connected with something 
bordering on Sheol, something suggestive of extreme and 
depressing humiliation, as well as fiery trial. 

In attempting to define Christ’s meaning more closely. we 
are hampered by the want of evidence in the New Testament. 
For Matthew nowhere represents Jesus as using the word 
“baptize ’’—or “‘baptism” except about ‘‘ John’s baptism® ’’— 
till after the Resurrection, and then in a tradition that he alone 





1 See Steph. Thes. ii. 109, which shews that it means “plunged”’ 
in debt, sleep, drinking, perplexity etc. 

22K. v. 14 “dipped [himself],”’ Is. xxi. 4 “hath affrighted.”’ 

8 Job ix. 31 “immerse,” bab, “pit” nmw (see Gesen. 1001). Heb. 
nnw=(Tromm.) Bd@pos, Bobvvos (4), POopa, diapOopa etc. (12), Pdvaros 
(5). Bamri{w occurs also in Jerem. xxxviii. 22 (Sym.) ¢Bamricay eis 
téApa Tovs mddas cov, Heb. “thy feet ave sunk in the mire,” Aq. 
karédvoay (hif. of yap), LXX xaradvcovow (prob. error for xaraxdv- 
govo.v). See also Ps. lxix. 2 (Sym.). 

4 Ps. xvi. 10 (LXX d:apOopar) is quoted about Christ in Acts ii. 27, 
xili. 35. 

5 Mt. xxi. 25 ‘‘ the baptism of John.” 
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has recorded?. Luke omits the whole of the Marcan story 
under consideration. But he represents Jesus elsewhere as 
saying on the only occasion when He mentions baptism (except 
about ‘‘John’s baptism’’), “‘I came to cast fire on the earth. . . But 
I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished?!” This, so far as it goes, indicates 
that Jesus used the term metaphorically, in the sense of a fiery 
trial. It points to the conclusion that, in Mark also, ‘“‘ baptism” 
should be interpreted as something approaching to temporary 
“immersion in the pit,’ that is, in Sheol, or as the Psalmist 
says, in “the dust of death®.” 

Now turning to the preceding context in Mark we see that 
it predicts for the Messiah not only death but also painful 
humiliation and ‘‘mocking” before death; and this is what 
is predicted at great length in the Psalm just quoted*. It 
would therefore be quite consistent that Mark should represent 
Jesus as first predicting, in language that was clear to Himself 
though not to the disciples, the cup of humiliation and the 


immersion in Sheol, and then as saying immediately afterwards 


to the sons of Zebedee “Are you prepared to drink my cup 
and to undergo my immersion?’’—not meaning a baptismal 
purification like that introduced by John the Baptist, nor like 
the familiar immersion of hands or feet on certain occasions, 
but meaning a “plunging in the pit” or a “bringing down to 
the dust of death.’’ A trace of this thought, in the use of the 
word “‘buried,”’ may be found in the Pauline Epistles, ‘‘ All we 
who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his 





1 Mt. xxviii. 19 “baptizing them into the name of the Father and 


of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,”’ 2 Lk. xl. 49—50. 
_  § Ps, xxii. 15 “My strength is dried up...and thou hast brought 
me into the dust of death. For dogs....’’ What Justin Martyr calls 


“the whole Psalm,’ almost verse by verse, is applied by him to 
Christ, Tvvph. §§ 98—106 (§ 99 “I will demonstrate to you that the 
whole Psalm refers thus to Christ’’), Origen’s frequent expositions 
of the italicised words (ad loc. and Comm. Joann. xx. 31 etc.) indicate 
that he regarded them as referring to the Fall of Man as well as to 
Christ’s death, and Jerome refers them to the Incarnation as well as 
to the Descent into Sheol. 
4 Mk x. 34, Ps. xxii. 7—18. 
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death; we were buried therefore with him through baptism 
into death,” and ‘‘ Having been buried with him in baptism!?.”’ 
But it is not surprising that the dark aspect of the word 
“baptize” was at once subordinated, and soon ignored, in early 
Christian literature, imbued as it was with the conception of 
baptism as an “enlightening” of the soul?, 

In the Fourth Gospel baptism is practically not mentioned 
except in connection with the Baptist or with a statement that 
the Baptist’s practice was carried on by Christ’s disciples; as 
to which it is noteworthy that the Evangelist first describes 
Jesus as ‘‘baptizing,’’ and then, instead of cancelling it as an 
error, adds a correction, “‘Howbeit Jesus himself baptized not, 
but his disciples [did]%.”’ 

But as regards the applicability of ““baptism” (in the sense 
of martyrdom) to John the son of Zebedee, the Gospel may 
possibly imply something of the kind—if at least we may 
regard him as identical with “the disciple whom Jesus loved ’’— 
in the comparison tacitly drawn between this disciple and Peter 
at the close of the Gospel. Peter is bidden to “follow”’ Christ 


in a special way after Jesus has predicted “by what manner of 


death he should glorify God,” namely, by crucifixion. The 
beloved disciple, though not bidden to follow, is seen “‘follow- 
ing”; and about him Jesus says to Peter “If I will that he tarry 
while I am coming, what is that to thee? Follow thou me‘.”’ 
Hence, says the Gospel, “this saying went forth among the 
brethren, that that disciple should not die.” The best inter- 
pretation of this obscure passage appears to be that the unnamed 
disciple lived to a great age and did not “follow” Christ by a 
martyr’s death, but that he ‘“‘followed”’ Him in a different way 


‘while ‘‘tarrying,”’ by living a martyr’s life®. 





1 Rom. vi. 3—4, Col. ii. 12. 

2 ‘See Joh. Gr. 2532. c on harifa and Son 3407 (vii) a quoting Justin 
Martyr Apol. $61 “this washing is called enlightening (pwrtiopds).”’ 
3 Jn. iv; I—2. 4 Jn xxi. I9—23, see p. 302, n. 2. 

5 See Jerome’s comment on Mt. xx. 23 indicating early doubt as 
to the applicability of the “cup” to John, because, in his case, “ the 
persecutor did not shed blood.”” The Fourth Gospel appears tacitly 
to protest against such technical distinction. 
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§ 8. “Not mine to give but for those for whom it hath 
been prepared,” in Mark and Matthew: 


Matthew, after ‘“‘prepared,’ adds “by my Father,” and 
Origen discusses ‘‘what things are given by the Saviour [and] 
what things by the Father?.”’ Also the best Latin MSS, and 
the Syro-Sinaitic, have rendered AAAOIC, in Mark, as “for 
others” (which would be its usual meaning)®. Jerome, on 
Matthew, takes “‘prepared by my Father”’ as referring to the 
worthy: ‘‘ Whoever shall have so conducted himself as to be 
worthy of the Kingdom of Heaven.” It is “prepared,” he 
says, ‘‘not for a person but for a life.” He strenuously dissents 
from unnamed critics who thought that the reference was to 
“Moses and Elias whom they [?.e. the sons of sisting had 
recently seen speaking with Him on the mountain.” 

John ae to intervene in the only passage in which he 
uses the word “‘prepare.’’ There Jesus says ‘““In my Father’s 
house are many abiding-places” and then (in an obscure con- 
text) twice uses the phrase ‘go to (ov, go and) prepare a place 


for yout.”” Whatever may be the exact interpretation of the- 


sentence, the context indicates a perfect unity between the 
Father and the Son, so that what the Son speaks of ‘‘ preparing,”’ 
the Father Himself might be said to be “ preparing,”’ or to have 
already ‘‘prepared®.”’ And here we may note that Jews would 
‘see a sacred meaning, not obvious to Gentiles, in this thought 
of a “prepared place.” For the verbal noun mdcoun, derived 
from coun ‘‘ prepare,” while meaning etymologically “prepared 
place,” means regularly ‘“‘the fixed place of Jehovah’s abode 





1 Mk x. 40 ovx éorw épov Sovvat, GAN ois nroipaora, Mt. xx. 23 +76 
TOU TaTpos pov. 

2 Origen on Mt. xx. 23 (Lomm. iv. 14). 

3 That is to say, a@\Aos would occur in Greek literature much more 
frequently than dA)’ ois. For confusion between adda and adda in 
Jn vi. 23 see Law p. 60 foll. 

4 Jn xiv. 2—3, on which see Joh. Gr. 2080—6. 

6 Jn xiv. 9 “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” 7b. 13 
‘“‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son.”’ 
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on earth,’ the Templet. To be in that ‘prepared place” was 
to be in a region that excluded all favouritism—all thought of 
what Jerome called “preparation for a person” as distinct 
from “‘preparation for a life.” 

Thus the Fourth Gospel indirectly meets all such personal 
claims as those of the sons of Zebedee, and all misunderstandings 
arising from the narrative about them. It suggests a unity in 
which are merged all thoughts of equality, inequality, and 
rivalry. It admits, at the outset, that the abiding-places in 
the Father’s House are ““many”; but it adds simultaneously 
that the essential object is to be not at the right hand or at the 
left, but where Christ is (“that where I am there ye also may 
be’’) and, later on, it declares that the Father and the Son will 


come and take up their abode in the believer’s heart?. 


§ 9. 


“They that are accounted to rule,” in Mark’ 


For Mark’s “they that are accounted to rule’? Matthew sub- 


stitutes “rulers,” and Luke “kings”’; 


, 


but there is abundant 





1 Gesen. 4607 6 gives, as the first instance, Exod. xv. 17 “the 
mountain of thy inheritance, the prepared [place] (})31) for thy 
abiding...thy hands prepared,’’ LXX éromov, Aq. and Sym. épacya, 
...LXX nroivacay, Aq. 7dpacayr. 


ooo XV. 2,'3, 23: 


3 Mk x. 41—5 
(R.V.) 

(41) And when 
the ten heard it, they 
began to be moved 
with indignation con- 
cerning James and 
John. 

(42) And Jesus 
called them to him, 
-and saith unto them, 
Ye know that they 
which are accounted 
to rule over the Gen- 
tiles lord it over 
them ; and ‘their 
great ones exercise 
authority over them. 

(43) But it is not 
so among you: but 
whosoever would be- 


A. F. 


Mt. xx. 24—8 

(R.V.) 

(24) And when 
the ten heard it, they 
were moved with in- 
dignation concerning 
the two brethren. 


(25) But Jesus 
called them unto 
him, and said, Ye 
know that the rulers 
of the Gentiles lord it 
over them, and their 
great ones exercise 
authority over them. 


(26) Not so shall 
it be among you: 
but whosoever would 


161 


Lk, xxii. 24—7 
(R.V.) 


(24) And there 
arose also a conten- 
tion among them, 
which of them is 
accounted to _ be 
greatest (lit. greater). 

(25) And he said 
unto them, The kings 
of the Gentiles have 
lordship over them; 
and they that have 
authority over them 
are called Benefac- 
tors. 


(26) But ye [shall] 
not [be] so: but he 
that is the greater 
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evidence to shew that the Greek phrase meaning literally 
“those seeming to be rulers” means in effect “those commonly 
called rulers,’ or “those reputed to be rulers,’’ with a tacit 
implication that they are unworthy of the name!. Luke has 
also altered Mark’s significant words ‘‘abuse-their-lordship”’ 
and “‘abuse-their-power” by dropping that part of the verbs 
which signifies abuse?. Thus Luke has taken the sting out of 
the Marcan tradition and converted it into a statement, perhaps 
mildly ironical, that “rulers,’’ simply because they are rulers, 
are called by their flatterers “‘ benefactors?.”’ 

John, though he nowhere uses the phrase “those seeming to 
be rulers” to mean “‘those whom the world calls rulers,’ goes 





Mk x. 41—5 

(R.V.) contd. 
come great among 
you, shall be your 
minister (or,  ser- 
vant) : 


(44) And whoso- 
ever would be first 
among you, shall be 
servant (lt. bond- 
servant) of all. 

(45) For verily 
the Son of man came 
not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 


Mt, xx. 24—8 
(R.V.) contd. 


become great among 
you shall be your 
minister (ov,  ser- 
vant): 


(27) And whoso- 
ever would be first 
among you shall be 
your servant (lit. 
bondservant) : 

(28) Even as the 
Son of man came not 
to be ministered un- 
to, but to minister, 
and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 


Lk, xxii. 24—7 
(R.V.) conid. 
among you, let him 
become as the 
younger; and he 
that is chief, as he 

that doth serve. 

(27) For whether 
is greater, he that 
sitteth-at-meat (dit. 
reclineth), or he that 
serveth? is not he 
that sitteth-at-meat 
(d2¢. reclineth) ? but I 
am in the midst of 
you as he that serv- 
eth. 


1 Mk x. 42 of Soxodvres dpxew, Mt. xx. 25 of dpxovres, Lk. xxii. 


25 oi Bacwdels. 


the peoples are their lords. 


Not 80.5567 


SS, in Mk, has briefly “ Ye know that the chiefs of 
See Wetstein on Mk, 


quoting Epict. Ench. 51 (error for 33) rav év timepoyn Soxovvtay and 
Plutarch Vit. 1047C rov kaipov, @ Sovdevovow oi SoxodvTes apxew, 
besides Gal. ii. 9, Susann. 16 etc. 

2 Mk-Mt. xaraxupievovow, xateEovorafovow, Lk. kuprevovow, e€ovord- 
¢ovres. Comp. Origen on Mt. (Lomm. iv. 22) ov« dpxovpevor TO kuprevery 

. -KATAKUpLEvOVOLY aUTav. - 

3 On evepyérns, as a title or surname, see Steph. Thes. iii. 2248. 
Epictetus uses it twice, (1) ironically, of Chrysippus whom he regards 
as a pretender (i. 4. 29) “O, [joy] for [our] great good-fortune! O, 
[joy] for [our] great benefactor, who points the path out [for us]!”’ 
(2) seriously; of our God and Father, whom (i. 6. 42) we fail to 
recognise as our “ benefactor.” 
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to the root of the Marcan thought by introducing (alone among 
the Evangelists) “the ruler of this world’; whom he regards 
as the source of all misrule, the ruler for a time, de facto but not 
de jure, already “‘judged,’’ and destined to be speedily “cast 
out?,” 

There is a preparation for this, in the parable of the Good 
Shepherd, where John assumes that all his readers knew—the 
Jews from the Psalms and the Gentiles from Homer—that 
kings were called shepherds of their peoples. There, after 
Jesus has said ‘‘I am the door of the sheep,’’ He adds immedi- 
atély “‘All that came before me are thieves and robbers?.”’ 
The text is disputed*. Some authorities omit “before me” ; 
some omit “‘all.”.. And the Greek for “before me”’ is, in itself, 
ambiguous. With most verbs it would naturally mean “before 
my time.’ But with some verbs—such as ‘‘come,”’ “speak,”’ 
“do ’’—the Greek ‘“‘ before me,”’ from Homer downwards, might 
mean “in my behalf,” or “‘representing me*.”’ 

That is probably the meaning of the Evangelist in any case. 
Jesus is regarded as the incarnate Logos, the Shepherd of 
Humanity, teaching men that all rulers of the type of Nimrod: 
—who claimed for themselves, as a cover for their arrogant 
self-seeking, that they came in His behalf and stood in His 
place—were thieves and robbers, false shepherds, rulers sent 
by “the ruler of this world,’ not by Him. Mark expressed 
this by saying that such rulers only “seem” to rule, and that 
they “abuse their lordship” and their “authority.”” Luke 
omitted the words indicating the ‘‘seeming” and the “abuse.” 
But they appear necessary for the full understanding of Christ’s 





1 Jn xil. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. II. 2 Jn x. 7—8. 

8 See Blass, who prints madvres dao. AAPov KAéwTa Hoav Kai Anoral, 
SS has “and all those that have come are the thieves and the robbers.”’ 

* Steph. Thes. is not so full on this pointas L.S. But both shew 
that wpo éuov with a personal object, apart from the phrase oi mpo éyod 
[yevouevor], would naturally mean in many contexts “for my sake,”’ 
or “as my representative.’’ Comp. [liad x. 286 mpd ’Ayaav ayyedos 
net, XXIV. 734 GOdev@v mpd dvaxros, Xen. Cyrop. IV. 5. 44 eyo... 
mpattav mpo tuov, Soph. Oed. T. 10 mpd ravde haveiv, Epictet. i. 24. 6 
™po Gov KatdoKoTos amogradels Avoyévns. 
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doctrine, and John, essentially though indirectly, inculcates the 
truth that Mark had (perhaps too briefly) implied. 


§ 10. “To give his life a ransom for many,” in Mark 
and Matthew 


These words, and their context in Mark and Matthew, and 
the parallels in Luke, have been discussed in a previous volume?, 
The conclusion arrived at was that John’s attitude toward Luke’s 
version is that of one partly accepting, but partly correcting 
and supplementing, as though saying, “‘ Jesus did not merely 
talk about being a minister at the table to the disciples as Luke 
relates; He also made Himself their minister in fact; He 
assumed the clothing, as well as the office, of one of the lowest 
class of those waiting at table®.”’ 

Beside this, it has been shewn! in Diatessarica that John 
indirectly answers a question arising out of the difficult word 
“ransom,’’ which Luke omits, ‘‘To whom was the ransom paid?” 
There was no “‘ransom” paid to Satan. Our Redeemer laid 
down His life for us, contending against “‘the wolf.” Ransoms 
as arule are paid by the conquered. But our ransom was paid 
by our Conqueror®, conquering and ransoming us by conquering 
the evil in us. 

As a minor point it was shewn that whereas Luke both here 
and elsewhere avoids speaking about Christ’s “soul,” John 
represents Jesus as thrice using the expression “‘my sowl (or, 
life)*.”’ This is a case of Johannine verbal Intervention in 
a definite matter, more easy to prove than the indirect and 
non-verbal Intervention as to “‘ransom.’’ The proof of the 
latter will depend in part on many other instances where John 
appears to intervene as to old Synoptic doctrine with new 
Johannine metaphor. If we consider these cumulatively we 
may reasonably say, not only that the Synoptic “‘ransom”’ 








1 Mk x. 45, Mt. xx. 28. 2 Son 3267—78. 
3 Son 3276. 4 Son 3438—43. 
5 Christ might be described as conquering us by conquering the 
evil in us, and at ‘the same time “ransoming’’ us from our sinful 
selves (Son 3438). 
6 Son 3434. 
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is illustrated by the Johannine Shepherd laying down life in 


conflict against ‘‘the wolf,’ but also that the illustration is 


intentional. | 


§ r1.. “The son of Timaeus, Bartimaeus,” in Mark} 


The omission of this name in the parallel Matthew and 
Luke, the substitution of two blind men for one in Matthew— 





1 Mk x. 46—52 

(R.V.) 
(46) And _ they 
come to Jericho: and 
as he went out from 
Jericho, with his dis- 
ciples and a great 
multitude, the son 
of Timaeus, Bar- 
timaeus, a_ blind 
beggar, was sitting 
by the way side. 

(47) And when he 
heard that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth, he 
began to cry out, and 
say, Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy 
on me. 

(48) And many 


rebuked him, that he 


should hold his 
peace: but he cried 
out the more a great 
deal, Thou son of 
David, have mercy 
on me. 


(49) And Jesus 
stood still, and said, 
Call ye him. And 


they call the blind 


man, saying unto 
him, Be of good 
cheer: rise, he call- 
eth thee. 


(50) And he, cast- 
ing away his gar- 
ment, sprang up, and 
came to Jesus. 

(51) And Jesus 
answered him, and 
said, What wilt thou 
that I should do unto 


Mt. xx. 29—34_ 
(R.V.) 


(29) And as they 
went out from 
Jericho, a great mul- 
titude followed him. 

(30) And behold, 
two blind men sitting 
by the way side, 
when they heard that 
Jesus was passing by, 
cried out, saying, 
Lord, have mercy on 
us, thou son of 


David. 

(3r) And _ the 
multitude rebuked 
them, that they 
should hold _ their 
peace: but they 
cried out the more, 
saying, Lord, have 


mercy on us, thou 
son of David. 
(32) And Jesus 


stood still, and called 
them, and said, What 
will ye that I should 
do unto you? 

(33) They say un- 
to him, Lord, that 
our eyes may be 
opened. 

(34) And Jesus, 
being moved with 
compassion, touched 
their eyes: and 
straightway they re- 
teived their sight, 
and followed him. 
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Lk. xviii. 35—43 
(R.V.) 


(35) And it came 
to pass, as he drew 
nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat 
by the way side 
begging : 

(36) And hearing 
a multitude going by, 
he inquired what this 
meant. 

(37) And _ they 
told him, that Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth 
by. 

(38) And he cried, 
saying, Jesus, thou 
son of David, have 
mercy on me. 

(39) And _ they 
that went before re- 
buked him, that he 
should hold his peace : 
but he cried out the 
more a great deal, 
Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. 

(40) And Jesus 
stood, and  com- 
manded him to be 
brought unto him: 
and when he was 
come near, he asked 
him, 

(41) What wilt 
thou that I should do 
unto thee? And he 
said, Lord, that I 
may receive my sight. 

(42) And Jesus 
said unto him, Re- 
ceive thy sight: thy 
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together with the mention of two more blind men described 
by Matthew elsewhere as simultaneously healed—and the 
Syriac reading “‘ Timdeus, Bar Timaeus” (that is, ‘‘Timaeus, 
son of Timaeus’’), indicate early obscurity. Victor has 
preserved the following explanation of Matthew’s substi- 
tution: “‘It is possible that Mark and Luke have made 
mention of the more illustrious of the two, as also Mark 
has made clear by the name, saying the son of Timaeus, 
Bartimaeus, a blind man, as being illustrious at that time?.” 
This assumes (as Origen does) that Timaeus is derived from 
the Greek timios, ‘‘honourable?.’’ But this explanation is 





Mk x. 46—52 Mt. xx. 29—34 Lk, xviii. 35—43 


(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) af (R.V.) conid. 
thee? And the blind faith hath made thee 
.man said unto him, whole (ov, saved: 
Rabboni, that I may thee). 
receive my sight. (43) And = im- 
(52) And Jesus mediately he received 
said unto him, Go _ his sight, and follow- 
thy way; thy faith ed him, glorifying 
hath made_ thee God: and all the 
whole (or,saved thee). people, when they 
And straightway he saw it, gave praise 
received his sight, unto God. 
and followed him in 
the way. 


Comp. Mt. ix. 27—31 (after the healing of Jairus’ daughter) 
(27) And as Jesus passed by from thence, two blind men followed 
him, crying out, and saying, Have mercy on us, thou son of David. 
(28) And when he was come into the house, the blind men came to 
him: and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do 
this? They say unto him, Yea, Lord. (29) Then touched he their 
eyes, saying, According to your faith be it done unto you. (30) And 
their eyes were opened. And Jesus strictly (ov, sternly) charged 
them, saying, See that no man know it. (31) But they went forth, 
and spread abroad his fame in all that land. 

1 Cramer on Mk x. 51 evdéyerar yap rov emupaveorépov pynuny Mapxov 
re kai Aovkay reroujcOa, Sorep Kai dvopare SednAw@Kev 6 Mapkos eciray, Tov 
viov Tipaiov Bapripaov rudAdyv, as éemipavy Tore dvra. 

2 Origen Comm. Maith. xvi. 12 (Lomm. iv. 38) rov ris tyfs 
€ravupov Tipaiov cal tov vidy avtod Bapripaoy, drep eotily vidv Tipaiov. 
Mnrore de dia TO Tipiov Tov marpidpxov “lakOB...TpoTik@s exeivos €oTiy 6 
Tipaios sss. 
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antecedently improbable, and is not mentioned by Jerome}?. 
It is also unusual that a Jew should be called by the same name 
as his father except in special circumstances?. 

We have therefore to consider other pi iilivss a and one 
is, that the enemies of Jesus might stigmatize this beggar—a 
conspicuous instance of His miraculous powers—as being under 
the curse of God, not only because he was a beggar®, but also 
: because he “was unclean (Tamé) and the son of the unclean 
(Bar-Tdmeé)*.”” The Evangelists might reply, playing on this 
word and on the Greek Timé®, which is also adopted into late 








1 Jerome, on Mt. xx. 29 foll., allegorizes at great length, but does 
not mention the Marcan Bartimaeus. In Onomastica p. 66 he says 
“ Barsemia filius caecus, quod et ipsum corrupte quidam Bartimaeum 
legunt.’”’ He apparently derives it from Aram. ND “ blind’”’ (Levy 
Ch. ii. 170 a). Hor. Heb., on Mk, says (inter alia) “What if sn, 
Thima (sic), be the same with N°D Simai, blind... ?” 

* Hor. Heb. (on Lk. i. 59) says that in the case of a deceased 
husband whose wife bore a son to the husband’s brother, the husband’s 
name might perhaps be given to the son: ‘ Otherwise, indeed, it was 
very seldom that the son bore the name of the father.’’ See Cor- 
rections 448 d. 

* See Ps. xxxvii..25 “I hag not seen the righteous forsaken nor 
his seed begging (wp) [their] bread.’’ Comp. Ps. cix. 10 “Let his 


children. . . beg (byw) . ...” LXX “let them be beggars,” érairnodracar. 
This is the only instance of éwaire in canon. LXX. But it occurs in 


Sir. xl. 28 “it is better to die than to beg (émareiv) (Heb. hithp. of dp, 
besiege with entreaties).’’ Luke, if we may judge from Lk. xvi. 3 
erate aicxvvoua, appears to use it to mean systematic or 
importunate beggary. [pooareiv occurs in LXX only in Job xxvii. 14 
“Tf his children be multiplied, it is for the sword, and his offspring 
shall not be satisfied with bread (éav 8€ kai avidpw@bdow mpoocarnoovow).” 
Steph. Thes. vi. 1851 quotes Plutarch and Lucian as using mpocairns, 
and Suidas as saying that it=ézairns, but does not enable us to 
distinguish exactly between them. [pogairns is non-occurrent in 
LXX. It occurs in N.T. only here (Mk x. 46).and Jn ix. 8 (of the man 
born blind). 

4 See Gesen. 379—80 shewing the frequency of ND and its 
derivatives. Levy ii. 153 6 quotes Sabb. 67a “Son of clay, son of 
(93) uncleanness (S1DD)’’ as names of a demon in an incantation. 

5 See Hor, Heb. which quotes Esth. iii. 8 Targ. “no profit (Timai)”’ 
from Gk rin, on which see Krauss p. 264. 
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Hebrew, “Not so, but Timaeus, i.e. honourable, and the son | 
of Timaeus.” Horae Hebraicae leaves us free to believe this 
by saying ‘‘ Perhaps there was a Timaeus of some more noted 
name in that age, either for some good report or some bad.”’ . 
We turn to the Johannine account of Christ’s healing a | 
blind man. There the disciples seem to assume that either . 
the man had sinned or his parents, saying to Jesus “Who did 
sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be born blind?” } 
Jesus replies “‘ Neither did this man sin nor his parents, but that | 
the works of God should be made manifest in him.’”” But John | 
represents the Pharisees as apparently assuming afterwards, in | 
spite of the miracle, that the man had sinned, or his parents, 
or both, so that he was “altogether born in sins!.’’ This would 
be equivalent to saying that he was ‘“Unclean and the son of 
the Unclean, or Taémé and Bartdémé.” This, judged by the 
ordinary standard of transliteration from Hebrew to Greek, is 
not far from “‘Timaeus and Bartimaeus.”’ 
According to the Synoptists, Jesus healed blindness on 
several occasions, and the scene and details of one such healing 
may have been confused with the scene and details of another. 
This might cause early confusion?. | 





1 Jn ix. 2—3, 34. 

* The Gospel according to St Matthew, ed. A. H. McNeile, p. 128, 
contains the following interesting remarks on Mt. ix. 27—3r1: 

“Mk twice relates the cure of a blind man (vili. 22—26, x. 46— 
52); Mt. twice relates the cure of two blind men (here, xx. 29—34). 
The second instances in Mk and Mt. are parallels, but the present 
passage is widely different from Mk vili. 22—26, and cannot be 
derived from it, although both of Mt.’s narratives appear to contain 
a reminiscence of Mk viii. 22—-26 in the touching of the eyes. Mt. 
may have derived it from an unknown source, but more probably 
it is compiled by a later hand from xx. 29—34 and Mk x. 46—52, 
with i. 43—45. Notice the following points of similarity to ch. xx.: 
(1) 800 rudAoi. (2) eAénoov nuas vie Aaveid. The title occurs also 
in Mk x., where it is not, asin Mt., a characteristic of the evangelist. 
(3) The Lord asked them a question as a spur to their faith (note 
ronoa and moumow). (4) He touched their eyes. (5) He spoke of 
their faith (Mk; not Mt. in ch. xx.). (6) ‘ Their eyes were opened’... ; 
xx. 33 ‘that our eyes may be opened.’ Thus all the essential points 
in the two accounts are the same. But the remainder of the narrative 
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We cannot say that John intervenes as to these Synoptic 
narratives of the healing of blindness, but we may fairly say 
that he makes suggestions that bear on them. He suggests 
that the Marcan names were not really names but appellations ; 
that they were applied not to two blind men but to one!; that 
the man was really a beggar; that, because he was born blind, 
he was supposed by the Pharisees to be, but was not, born in 
sin; and that he was a conspicuous instance of the way in 
which Jesus, the Light of the World, revealed the light to those 
that sat in darkness, and combined spiritual with physical 
healing. 





§ 12. “In the way,” in Mark? 


The parallel Matthew omits “‘in the way”’; naturally, for it 
seems superfluous, if not bathos. Luke substitutes “glorifying 
God.” He also adds that “all the people seeing [it] gave 
praise to God.” This reads like an addition made by Luke in 
order to obtain an appropriate end to the story. But in early 
Christian tradition, ‘the Way” meant ‘‘the way of the Christian 
faith.’’ Hence ‘he followed Jesus in the Way” might mean 
“he became a convert.’’ When this poetic play on the phrase 
failed to be understood the phrase would be dropped (as by 
Matthew) or altered (as by Luke)*. 

There are several minor reasons for thinking that John, in 
spite of many differences, wrote with some view to Mark’s 
story. In Mark, there is probably an implied contrast between 
a poor blind man, who had nothing but a cloak to encumber him 
on his way to Jesus, and a previously mentioned rich ruler, who 


OO Eee Ooo O_O 





seems to be due to Mk i. 43—45; note the uncommon words 
euBpipacOa and dradnpifev, and the fact that the Lord’s injunction 
was disobeyed, which are the very points that Mt. omits in viii. 2—4.”’ 

In addition to these points, note also Mt. ix. 29 aro ray 6pOadpav 
avtav, contrasted with xx. 34 fWaro rév éuparov airov. On 6upa—in 
N.T. elsewhere only in Mk viii. 23—see Law p. 485. 

1 Matthew’s duplication (Law pp. 70, 74) may have arisen from 
a version of Mk vids Tipaiov 6 kai Bapriwaios, by the omission of 6. Mk’s 
txt vids Tipaiov Bapripaos is a very unusual order of words. 

2 Mk x. 52, Mt. xx. 34, Lk. xviii. 43. 

3 See Light 3755 g—h on “The Way.”’ 
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had great possessions!. In John, there is a contrast between 
a poor blind man, assumed by everybody to be “‘ born in sin” 
because he was born blind, and Pharisees who say “we see,” 
‘and who bid the poor man stigmatize as a “sinner” the Healer 
who has given him sight. | 

Both narratives are full of passion. ‘“‘ Rabboni,” for example, 
is an appellation that occurs nowhere in the New Testament 
except in the exclamation of the blind man, in Mark, praying 
for light, and of Mary Magdalene, in John, when it flashes upon 
her that she sees the risen Saviour?. And if the blind man in 
the Gospel of Mark is represented to have followed Jesus “in 
the way,” meaning, in the Way of Life and Light, this finds a 
parallel in the Gospel of John, which tells us that the blind man 
not only “believed” but also ‘‘ worshipped” Jesus’. 





1 Mk x. 50—52 (R.V.) “casting away his garment”’ (not in the 
parall. Mt.-Lk.) ‘‘...followed him in the way.”’ Contrast Mk x. 21—2 
“Come, follow me. But his countenance fell...for he was one that 
had great possessions.”’ 

2 Mix. 53), [0 xy bee + Jn ix. 38; 
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CHAPTER V 


(Mark xi. I—25 (26)] 


in Mark} 


JESUS VISITS THE TEMPLE 


‘A colt tied at the door without in the open street,” 


In the following investigation we shall have to study, in 


- detail, evidence bearing on the Greek word amphodon, unique 





1 Mk xi. I—7 @ 
(R.V.) 

(1) And when 
they draw nigh unto 
Jerusalem,unto Beth- 
phage and Bethany, 
at the mount of 
Olives, he sendeth 
two of his disciples, 

(2) And saith un- 
to them, Go your 
way into the village 
that is over against 
you: and _ straight- 
way as ye enter into 
it, ye shall find a colt 
(#r@Aov) tied, whereon 
no man ever yet sat; 
loose him, and bring 
him. 

(3) And if any one 
say unto you, Why 
do ye this? say ye, 
The Lord hath need 
of him; and straight- 
way he will send (/:t. 
sendeth) him back 
(or. again) hither. 


Mt. xxi. I—7 @ 
(R.V.) 

(1) And when 
they drew nigh unto 
Jerusalem, and came 
unto Bethphage, un- 
to the mount of 
Olives, then Jesus 
sent two disciples, 

(2) Saying unto 
them, Go into the 
village that is over 
against you, and 
straightway ye shall 
find an ass_ (évor) 
tied andacolt (7édor) 
with her: loose 
[them], and bring 
[them] unto me. 


(3) And if any one 
say aught unto you, 
ye shall say, The 
Lord hath need of 
them; and straight- 
way he will send 
them. 

(4) Now this is 
come to pass, that it 
might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by 
(or, through) the pro- 
phet, saying, 

(5) Tell ye the 


Lk. xix. 28 b—35 a4 
(R.V.) 

(28) ...going up 
to Jerusalem. 

(29) And it came 
to pass, when hedrew 
nigh unto Bethphage 
and Bethany, at the 
mount that is called 


[the mount] of Olives, 


he sent two of the 
disciples, 

(30) Saying, Go 
your way into the 
village over against 
[you]; in the which 
as ye enter ye shall 
find a colt (médov) 
tied, whereon no man 
ever yet sat: loose 
him, and bring him. 

(31) And if any 
one ask you, Why do 
ye loose him? thus 
shall ye say, The 
Lord hath need of 
him. 
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in the New Testament, rendered by R.V. “open street}.”” It 
is probably a relic of poetry. But that, in itself, is not incom- 





Mk xi. 1—7a 

(R.V.) contd. 

(4) And they went 
away, and found a 
colt (m@dov) tied at 
the door without in 
the open street; and 
they loose him. 

(5) And certain of 
them that stood there 
said unto them, What 

_do ye, loosing the 
colt: (7@Xov) ? 

(6) And they said 
unto them even as 
Jesus had said: and 
they let them go. 

And they 
bring the colt (76)ov) 
unto Jesus.... 


Mt. xxi. I—7 a4 
(R.V.) contd. 
daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee, 
Meek (pais), and 


riding upon an ass 
(dvor), And upon a 
colt the foal of an ass 
(3 @dov vidv trotvyiov). 

(6) And the dis- 
ciples went, and did 
even as Jesus ap- 
pointed them, 

(7) And brought 
the ass (évov) and the 
colt (7@Xov).... 


Lk. xix. 28 b—35a 
(R.V.) contd. 
(32) And _ they 
that were sent went 
away, and found 


even as he had said | 


unto them. 

(33) And as they 
were loosing the colt 
(7e@dov), the owners 
thereof said unto 
them, Why loose ye 
the colt (2aXov) ? 

(34) And _ they 
said, The Lord hath 
need of him. 

(35) And _ they 
brought him _ to 
TOSUS iis 


For all this detail John substitutes xii. 14—15 “‘ And Jesus, having 
found a young ass (évdpiov), sat thereon; as it is written, Fear not, 
daughter of Zion: behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt 


(7 @Xov dvov).”’ 


* Mk x1. 4 kai dmmdOor kai eipov rAdov SeSepévov mpds Ovpav Ew eri 


Tov apdddov. 


and bivio, SS and Syr. (Walton) platea. 


? 


ye enter,’ 


of the house, but of the village. 


For audddov, the Latin versions have platea, transitu, 
Mk xi. 2, Lk. xix. 30 “as 
imply that the animal will be found at the entrance, not 
Mt. xxi. 2 omits “as ye enter.”’ 


"Appodoy is used by LXX only in Jerem. xvii. 27, xlix. 27 to mean 





“palace,’’ 119K, but by Sym. repeatedly to mean “street” or “ out- 
side place,” Heb. yin. See Oxf. Conc. In Amos v. 16, Sym. 
appodos = Heb. niann, LXX whareias. The Egyptian Papyri shew 
that it regularly means a “quarter” of a city. Wetstein, on Mk, 
quotes Epiphanius as testifying to the Alexandrian use of the 
word in the sense of a “square” or “block” of houses. But the 
usage of Sym. indicates that he took it to mean a “square”’ in the 
sense of an open space. And it is so used in Acts xix. 28—9 (D) 
Spapovres eis TO cuodor, (2) “currentes in campo ’’—i.e. the open space 
at the entrance into the theatre—followed by dpynoar. ..eis rd Oéarpov. 
Steph. Thes. quotes Polyb. Exc. Vat. xl. 7 ob Ovpa, rd 51 NeySpevov, GAN 
aupas@, where it seems to be used, proverbially to imply publicity.. 
These differences of usage throw light on Justin Martyr’s apparent 
allusion to Mark’s word, mentioned below, p. 174, n. 3. 

On the reasons for rejecting the suggestion that dudodov was a 
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patible with the historical truth of the context. Historical fact, 
related in, and modified by, the language of ancient poetry or 
prophecy, is not to be confused with non-historical narrative 
derived entirely from ancient poetry or prophecy and having no 
basis of fact. Mark’s narrative may belong to the former class, 
and may be influenced, in expression, by that prophecy of Jacob 
about the Messiah in Genesis which speaks of the “‘tying” of 
a ‘“‘foal?.” It will be shewn that the context in Genesis was 
variously interpreted by the Jews themselves in ancient times 
so as to introduce some suggestion of such a phrase as Mark’s 
“at the door without in the amphodon.” 

But the historical action of Jesus was probably influenced, 
not by Jacob’s prophecy, but by some words of Zechariah, 
predicting that the Messiah will come “‘riding upon an ass, even 
upon a colt, the foal of an ass®,”” where the ass appears to be 
the symbol of “‘peace*.”” Matthew, influenced by this prophecy, 
has rejected the Marcan tradition about “the door” (and ‘‘the 
open street’). He has also quoted in full the prophecy of 
Zechariah. But, quoting it in Greek, which renders the 
Hebrew “even” (the ambiguous vaw) by “and,” he represents 
the Prophet as mentioning—and Jesus as riding upon—‘‘an 
ass and a colt the foal of an ass.”’ Luke adheres to Mark in 
mentioning one animal alone, namely, “‘a colt.’ But he, like 





? 


translation of “Bethphage,’’ as if the latter were ,“a place of the 
parting of ways,” SYD na, see Dalman, Words p. 68. 

1 Gen. xlix. to—1ir (R.V. txt) “The soeptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and unto him shall the obedience of the peoples be. - Binding his foal 
unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he hath 
washed his garments in wine, and his vesture in the blood of grapes.”’ 

2 Zech. ix. 9 (Heb.) “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee: he 
is just, and having salvation (ov, victory) (Heb. Jit. saved); lowly, 
and riding upon an ass, even (Jit. and) upon a colt the foal of an ass.”’ 

3 There appears to be a suggestion of “peace,’”’ and of contrast 
between the “ass” and the “[war] horse,” in Zech. ix. 10 “I will 
- cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and 
the battle bow shall be cut off; and he shall speak peace unto the 
nations.”’ 
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Matthew, rejects the Marcan tradition about “‘the door without 
in the amphodon.” 


§2. The origin of Mark’s tradition 


In tracing Mark’s tradition we are at a disadvantage because 
his text is so seldom quoted by ancient authorities. The 
Diatessaron omits the Marcan phrase together with its context}. 
But Justin Martyr (though it is not certain that he elsewhere 
quotes a single phrase of Mark?) seems to have preserved an 
allusion to Mark’s meaning here when, in his Apology and in his 


‘Dialogue, he says, severally, “the foal of an ass stood bound 


? 


to a vine at a certain entrance of a village,’ and “‘a certain ass 
in [very] truth, along with its foal, bound to [a wall] in a certain 
entrance of a village called Bethphage?.”’ | 
In the Apology, Justin has previously quoted the prophecy 
of Jacob about the foal and the vine, and he ventures to 
represent Christ’s foal as fastened to “a vine’””—not mentioned 
in any Gospel; he also, like Mark, mentions only one animal. 


In the Dialogue, although he quotes Jacob’s prophecy (‘‘ binding 


‘ 


to the vine’’), he omits “vine” in describing the fulfilment of 
it; and, like Matthew, he mentions two animals. Moreover, 
like Matthew, the Dialogue proceeds to quote Zechariah about 
the King “‘riding upon an ass and the foal of an ass.” In effect, 
Justin seems to give us two traditions, one, for Gentiles, based 
on Genesis and agreeing rather with Mark than with Matthew ; 
the other, for Jews, based on Zechariah, and agreeing rather 
with Matthew than with Mark. But thé latter, as well as the 
former, contains a curious mention of “‘a certain entrance,” 
which we will now examine. 





1 Diatess. omits the whole of Mk xi. 4. 

2 Justin’s alleged references to Mk ii. 17 and Mk xii. 25, 30 might 
tefer to Luke and Matthew. 

8 Apol. § 32 Ilddos ydp tis dvouv eiornKer Ev tur eiodd@ Kons mpos 
dipredov dedenévos, Tryph. § 53 dvov d€ twa addnOds civ Tad aitis mpoo- 
Sedepevny ev tive ciadd@ Kopns BeOpayns eyouévns. 

Clark renders év tin ciodd@ severally “at the entrance” and “in 
an entrance,’”’ but rus does not mean “the,’’ and means (here) more 
than ‘an.’ In Tryph., it has been proposed to emend spoadedepevny 
into mpds duredov dedepévyv. 
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§ 3. The ass and the foal of the Messiah in Genesis 


In Genesis the Hebrew for “foal” is confusable with the 
Hebrew for ‘‘city”; and the Hebrew for “ass” is confusable 
with a word in Ezekiel meaning “entrance.” And that these 
words were actually confused in very early times, earlier than 
most traditions of the Talmud, we learn from the Targum of 
Onkelos, who—according to Rashi!, combining these two con- 
fusions, and taking the vine to be Israel—gives the following 
paraphrase :—‘‘Israel shall dwell around his [1.e. Israel’s] city, 
the peoples shall build his temple, and the righteous shall be 
round about him, and the doers of the law [shall be abiding] in 
his doctrine®.”’ 

Turning to Ezekiel for the context of the word meaning 
“entrance,” we find that it occurs nowhere else in the whole 
of the Bible, and that it denotes the “‘entrance”’ to the “‘house”’ 
of God; and Rashi declares it to be Aramaic, so called because 
it “afforded entrance and exit to all that came into the Court?.”’ 





~ 1 Rashi on Gen. xlix. 11. “Onkelos [locum istum] interpretatus 
est de rege Messia (videlicet hoc modo) vitis sunt Israelitae; pullus est 
(urbs) Hierosolyma; palmes sunt Israelitae (veluti scriptum est) et 
ego plantavi te palmitem, pullum asinae suae (interpretatus est 
Onkelos) aedificabunt templum ejus (respexit autem Onkelos quoad 
explicationem dictionis 13:1M8 ad locum illum) porta }IN‘NN 7.e. in- 
troitus, in libro Ezechielis (xl. 15).’’ Jerome mentions the possibility 
of the former confusion (Quaest. Gen. ad loc.) “Pro pullo in Hebraeo 
possit legi wrbem suam.’’ Both might be represented by y. Also 
Ezek. xl. 15 “entrance,’’ }\N's, or }iNs', resembles jiNs& “ she-ass’”’; and 
a play on ‘‘entyance’’ and ‘‘she-ass’’ might possibly (but not very 
probably) bear on the interpretation (Gen. vy. ad loc.) that in the 
Messiah’s days the majority of Israel will be in their own land. 

2 Jer. Targ. I and II have paraphrases quite different from that 
of Onkelos. They retain the Hebrew “binding,’”’ but in an entirely 
different context :—Jer. I (Etheridge) “He hath girded his loins and 
descended and arrayed the battle...,’’ Jer. II (Etheridge) “ Binding 
his loins, and going forth to war against them that hate him....”’ 

% Ezek. xl. 15, Rashi, “Dicitur autem porta introitus, quoniam 
illa introitum et exitum praebebat omnibus, qui veniebant ad 
atrium, (vocis Hebraeae) MN’ id est, introitus, Chaldaica interpre- 
tatio est }IN'N.” 
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This enables us to understand the phrase in Onkelos “‘the peoples 
shall build Mis temple,” if the Gentiles are regarded as being 
bound to the “entrance” of the Temple. The notion of 
‘entrance’ would also be connected in the minds of Jerusalem- 
ites of the first century with the very name of Bethphage; since 
it is described in the Talmud as a kind of border line or party- 
wall, called sometimes “within the walls of the city and reckoned 
as Jerusalem itself” and sometimes “the outmost place in 
Jerusalem}?.”’ , 

All this indicates. that Mark’s accumulation of words signi- 
fying externality had a symbolic meaning in early times. Onkelos 
interpreted and allegorized Genesis from the point of view of 
a Jew. Early Christians allegorized Christ’s action as Christians. 
For them, the “foal” meant the Gentiles, never subjected to the | 
yoke of the Law, and standing, “bound,” outside the gate of the 
House, or City, of God?. As arule, an ass or foal, thus “bound” 
or “‘tied up,’ would be under shelter. But this is “outside.” 
Origen says ‘‘Who is it that is ‘outside’? It is the [proselytes] 
from the Gentiles, who were strangers to the covenants and 
aliens from the promise of God, [standing] in the open way 
‘amphodon| and.not resting (ov, feeding) under shed or roof, 
bound by their own sins... %.”’ 


§ 4. John on the “finding” of the ass 


Chrysostom, in his comment on the Johannine Finding of 
the Ass, asks “‘ How is it that the other [evangelists] say that 








1 Hor. Heb. i. p. 81 “outmost (}¥'n).” In Prov. i. 20 “ Wisdom 
crieth im the street (yin),” A.V. “without,” LXX ev é&ddas [Sym. 
ev audddaus, S. Field], Targ. has “pws, which occurs in Mk xi. 4, 
SS, Burk. “in the street.”’ 

2 Comp. Clem. Alex. 106—7 “ And he bound (the Scripture says) 
the colt to the vine, having bound this simple and childlike people to 
the Word, whom it figuratively represents as a Vine.’”’ Sim. Origen 
Hom. Genes. xvii. 7 “Ipse enim alligavit ad vitem pullum suum qui 
dixit, Ego sum vitis vera (Jn xv. 1).” 

3 Origen Comm. Joann. x. 18, Lomm. 1. 333, where there appears 
to be a contrast between ézi rod dudddov and tad oréyny 7 oikiay 
avarravopevot, indicating that the former implies “left out in the cold 
(ov, uncared for).’’ 
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this [evangelist] says nothing of that kind, but [merely] that, 
‘having found a young ass, He sat thereon’?” His answer is | 
“Because it was likely that both these things came to pass, 
and that, after the loosing of the ass, while the disciples were 
bringing [it], He [Himself], having found [it], sat thereon?.” 
This, as it stands, is hardly intelligible. But it suggests that 
Chrysostom has condensed, and obscurely expressed, some 
early tradition using ‘‘found” in a mystical sense and saying 
that the real Finder was Christ. Origen says something of this 
kind when he points out the same difference between John and 
the Three, and says that the language is ‘‘somewhat figurative?.”’ 

No doubt, if ‘finding’ must always imply some ignorance 
in the finder, John would not have transferred the act from 
the disciples to Jesus. But in Scripture Jehovah is repeatedly 
described—either Himself or through an angel—as “finding” 
a wandering soul. The angel of the Lord ‘‘found” Hagar “in 
the wilderness’,”” The Lord Himself “found” Israel “in a 
desert land and.in the waste howling wilderness*” ; and Hosea 





1 "Orc aporepa yevér Oa eixds Hy, Kai pera TO AVOHVaL THY Ovoy aydvTeY 
Tav pabntav, evpovta aitov éemixabioam. Here airoy is prob. emphatic, as 
in the passage quoted from Onigen in the next note. 

2 Origen Comm. Joann. x. 18, Lomm. i. 335 [qv obros tn’ adrod 
pynot Tov "Incovd evpicxerOa rd dvdaptov ep 6 xabéCerar 6 Xptords, mréov Te 
mepi Touro (V. I. TovTo) rpomixwtepov SnAovpévov dvapiov mapiotas, peifova 
evepyeciav ywpynaavtos thy (Gal. i. 1) “od« ard avOporar, ovd€ 8 avOparer, 
a\Aa dia “Incod Xpiorov.”” He means that as Paul, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, so also the Gentile world itself, the formerly untrained 
“colt,” was.pressed into the service of Christ. 

_ 8 Gen. xvi. 7, on which see Philo Quaest. Gen. ad loc. 

4 Deut. xxxii.10: On this, see Numb. rv. (on Numb. ii. 2, Wii. p. 14) 
“A great finding hath God wrought over Israel, as it is said (Hos. ix. 
10) ‘Like grapes in the wilderness did I find Israel.’”’ It adds “The 
world was a ‘wilderness’ before the Israelites came forth from 
Egypt,’ perhaps implying that Jehovah had also “found”’ Israel 
before the Exodus. [In theory, Hos. xii. 4 “he found him in Bethel,”’ 
might refer to the Lord as “finding”’ Jacob, when he went forth as 
a homeless wanderer, but the Targum and Rashi take Jacob as the 
person “finding.”’] Jesus (Jni. 43) “jfindeth Philip’ —to whom (Son 
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represents the Lord as saying “J found Israel like grapes in 
the wilderness.” Such a “finding” is almost equivalent to 
““saving,’’ and Philo explains it thus when allegorizing the story 
of Hagar. 

John seems here to put aside the finding of the ass bi the 


disciples, on the same principle as that on which, in the Feeding 


of the Five Thousand, he puts aside the distribution of the 
bread by the disciplest. There Jesus was the real Distributer. 
Here Jesus is the real Finder. The minute distinctions between 


ce 


“ass,” and “‘colt,’’ and the Semitic “‘son of a beast of burden” 


(R.V. “foal of an ass”)—these, too, John puts on one side, 
substituting one word onarion (‘‘little-ass”). This word was 
known to disciples of Epictetus as representing the name given 
by that philosopher to the fleshly ae the drupe of the 
mind or spirit?. 

We have seen that Onkelos wholly paraphrased the Binding 
of the Ass by the Messiah in Genesis as a Building up of the 
Judaean City or Church. Justin Martyr and Clement of 
Alexandria regard the “‘foal’”’ or “colt” in the Gospels as a 
type of the Gentiles, or the new childlike people (not yet sub- 
jected to the yoke of the Law)?. It was not unnatural that 
Christians, even in the first century, should connect the Riding 
of their Messiah into Jerusalem with such thoughts as these. 
As Onkelos introduced a mention of the peoples or Gentiles, so 
might Christian Evangelists, from the Christian point of view, 





3377 a) according to tradition, He said “Let the dead bury their 
dead’’—and also (Jn v. 14) “jfimdeth in the temple” one to whom 
He says “Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee.”’ 

1 See Law pp. 332, 355—0. 

2 Epict. iv. 1. 79—80 (where 6rapiov occurs five times) 6dov rd copa 
otras éxew ce Sei ws dvapiov éemicecaypévov. The context bids us 
recognise that our “body,” “hand” etc. are not our real selves but 
merely tools. ’Ovdpiov occurs also in 7b. ii. 24. 18 literally, in a remark 
about the impracticability of playing with an ass; we gambol with 
little children, but who gambols with an ass? “For even though it 
be a little-thing (yxpdv) it is still a little-ass (éuws dvdpidv €orww).”’ 
Steph. Thes. gives no instance of it (as distinct from ovidiuv) except 
from a comic poet (circ. a.c. 280). It is not in Goodspeed. 

$ Justin Martyr Tryph. § 53, Clem. Alex. 106—7. 
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| Barding the Gentiles as corresponding to the “foal” or ‘“‘colt,” 


and as subj ecting themselves to Jesus. 

In the Fourth Gospel, immediately after the mention of 
Christ’s literal riding on the ass, when the Pharisees have 
exclaimed “‘Lo, the world hath gone after him,” “certain 
Greeks” come to Philip saying, “‘Sir, we would see Jesus!.”’ 


It is a mere hint. Nothing is said of any definite conversion. 


Nothing of any kind is added about the Greeks. But Jesus 
replies to their request—conveyed through Philip and Andrew— 
“The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified.”’ 
These words certainly imply much more than is written. They 
point to a not distant time when the gate of the House of God. 
shall be thrown open to the Gentile world which is regarded as, 
at present, “standing bound, at the door, without, in the open 
street.”’ , 

But as to the actual riding on the ass, what are we to con- 
clude? Did Jesus deliberately ride thus, in the conviction that 
He was riding to some mysterious consummation of His career, 
and endeavouring, in dumb show, to inculcate on the vast 
multitude that the consummation would be brought about, not 
through war symbolized by the war-horse, but through peace 
—it might be, even after His death—symbolized by the ass? 
That is in accordance with His antecedent predictions about 
“the third day” after His death (derived from Hosea), and it 
accords also with the prophecy of Zechariah, which does not 
speak of the “ass” without a suggestion that it symbolized 
““peace,”’ and without an antithetical mention of the “‘chariot’”’ 
and the “horse”: “I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 
and the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle bow shall be cut 
off; and he shall speak peace unto the nations?.”’ 





1 Jn xii. 20 foll. 
2 Zech. ix. 10, quoted by Origen on Jn xii. 15 and on Mt. xxi. 5. 
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| §5. (R.V.) “Branches (marg. layers of leaves),” in Mark} 
No instance has been alleged where “‘branches”’ or “layers 


of leaves” is the correct rendering of Mark’s word?. 


Wherever 





1 Mk xi. 7—10 
(R.V.) 
(7) “And. they 


bring the colt unto 
Jesus, and cast on 
him their garments; 
and he sat upon 
him. 

(8) And many 
spread their garments 
upon the way; and 
others branches (lit. 
layers of leaves), 
which they had cut 
from the fields. 

(9) And they that 


went before, and 
they that followed, 
cried, Hosanna; 


Blessed [is] he that 
cometh in the name 
of the Lord: 

(10) Blessed [is] 
the kingdom that 
cometh, [the king- 
dom] of our father 
David: Hosanna in 
the highest. 


Mt. xxi. 7—9 
(R.V.) 

(7) And brought 
the ass and the colt, 
and put on them 
their garments; and 
he sat thereon. 


(8) And the most 
part of the multitude 
spread their garments 
in the way; and 
others cut branches 
from the trees, and 


spread them in the 


way. 
(9) And the mul- 
titudes that went be- 
fore him, and that 
followed, cried, say- 
ing, Hosanna to the 
son of David: Bless- 
ed [is] he that cometh 
in the name of the 
Lord; Hosanna in 
the highest. 


(35) And they 
brought him _ to 
Jesus: and_ they 
threw their garments 
upon the colt, and 
set Jesus thereon. 

(36) And as he 
went, they spread 


their garments in the 


way. 
(37) And as he 
was now. drawing 
nigh, [even] at the 
descent of the mount 
of Olives, the whole 
multitude of the dis- 
ciples began to re- 
joice and praise God 
with a loud voice for 
all the mighty works 
(it. powers) which 
they had seen; 

(38)-Saying, Bless- 
ed [is] the King that 
cometh in the name 
of the Lord: peace 
in heaven, and glory 
in the highest. 


Jn xii. 12—15 (R.V.) (12) On the morrow a great multitude (some 


anc. auth. the common people) that had come to the feast, when they 
heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, (13) took the branches of 
the palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, and cried out, Hosanna: 
Blessed [is] he that cometh in the name of the Lord, even the King 
of Israel. (14) And Jesus, having found a young ass, sat thereon ; 
as it is written, (15) Fear not, daughter of Zion: behold, thy King 
cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. 


2 Mk xi. 8 Mt. xxi. 8 Lk. xix. 36 


Kat mohAol Ta ipdria 
avT@v (marg. €avrov) 
€otpwoar eis thy dddr, 
dro. b€ oriBadas Ko- 
wWavres €k TOY ayper. 


- €oTpacav 


6 6€ mXeioros OyAos 
é€avT@v Ta 
iparia ev TH 60a, GAAot 


dé €xomrov kAddovs aro + 


Tov Oévdpev kai €oTpav- 
vuov €v TH 600. 


> a 

mopevopevor O€ avToU 

UmeoTp@vyvoy Ta iparia 
al , ol an 
€avT@v ev TH 00@. 


Jn xii. I2—13 dyAos rodds 6 eAOav eis THY Eoprnv...€AaBov Ta Baia 


oa , " > “ 5 c ‘ > “ 
Tav dowikwy Kai e€nOov eis Uravtnow avTa. 
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it is used absolutely, its natural meaning is bedding, mattress, 
or rug to recline on. Epictetus uses Mark’s word thus in a | 
warning to a host, entertaining a few guests: “It is absurd that 
many souls should wait on a few stuffed-couches’’—meaning 
that the waiters, who stand, ought not to be in excess of 
the guests, who recline. This is the regular Greek use. The 
meaning is illustrated by Juvenal’s line about “the cophinus 
and furniture of straw?” of the Jews, that is, their basket and 
bedding. In Mark, the pilgrims that came up to the Passover 
would seem to have taken some of the leaves and rushes that 
they carried in their “cophini,’’ and to have scattered them 
on the ground before Jesus as an extemporised act of homage. 
That, at least, was probably the original meaning of the tra- 
dition in Mark. , 

But Mark himself may be suspected of not knowing this 
meaning. For he adds “having cut them from the fields,” as 
though the “cutting” were simultaneous with the scattering. 
Matthew departs still further from it, for he alters “‘ bedding” 
into “boughs,” and “‘fields” into “‘trees.’”’ Luke omits both 
“bedding”’ and “‘boughs.’’ These alterations or omissions of 
Mark’s text constitute a case for Johannine Intervention. 

That John does intervene can hardly be doubted although 
the correctness of his intervention is uncertain. Without con- 
tradicting either Mark or Matthew as to the action of the 
pilgrims accompanying Jesus imto Jerusalem, John describes 
the action of those who came forth to meet Jesus from Jerusalem. 
These, he says, ‘‘took the branches of the palm-trees”’ and went 
out to meet Him. 

John’s word for “branches”—which, by itself, means 
palm-branches—has been the subject of much comment’. And 





1 Epict. Fragm. 23 (Schw. 33, Schenkel p. 468) Medér@ aau év rois 
citiows 67s got of UroupyourTes py TA€iovs TV UroupyoupLévav UTdpyacw * 
aromov yap odiyas oTiBaor woddas Sovdevew Wuyas, See also Steph. Thes. 
Etymologically it means; pressed {leaves, rushes, straw etc.],’’ but in 
practice it means “bedding.” 

* Juvenal Sat, iii. 14, vi. 542, “cophinus foenumque supellex.”’ 

* See the very full discussion in Steph. Thes. ii. 47—8 on Bais, 
Baiov, quoting 1 Macc, xiii. 51 pera aivéoews kai Baiov, and Chaeremon 
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no one has satisfactorily explained why the Book of Maccabees 
speaks of a procession “with thanksgiving and branches (of 
palm-trees)” without the article, while John here calls them 
“the branches of the palm-trees.”” The forms of the Greek word 
vary and one of them might be confused with the Marcan word 
for ‘‘bedding?.”’ It is not safe to say that John has correctly 
explained Mark’s original but it is safe to say that he has 
‘attempted to explain it?. 


§6. ‘Hosanna,’ in Mark, Matthew, and John® 


It will be seen, in the parallel columns printed above, that 
Luke omits Hosanna but inserts in its place several words 





- Stoicus ap. Porphyr. De abst. 4, 7 about Egyptian priests, Koiry & 
avtois ek Tav omadikav Tov doivkos, ds Kadovor Bais, émémrdexto. This 
connects the word with bedding. It occurs as a rendering (for 
«d\dvvOpa) in Lev. xxiii. 40 NBD “branches [of palms].”’ 

1 If John had before him a tradition about “their bedding and 
their garments,” ras oriBddas kat ra ivdria, the difficulty and unique- 
ness of ras oriBddas might lead him to read it as ras re Baidas (comp. 
his use of re in Jn ii. 15 ra re mpd8ara kai tovs Boas). When he altered 
this into Baia, he might still retain the article, in spite of its difficulty, 
explaining it as “the palm-branches usual in processions of honour.” 

* See 2 Macc. x. 3—7 on the re-dedication, or “cleansing (xaéa- 
purpos),” of the Temple by Judas Maccabaeus: Gvpoovus, cai cAadous 
@paious, ere dé Kal doivixas €xovres, nvyapicrovy To evod@cartt kabapioat Tov 
éavtov térov. This is said to have been in imitation of the thanks- 
giving in the Feast of Tabernacles: ‘They kept eight days after the 
manner of [the Feast of) Tabernacles (oxnvwpdrey tpdrov).”’ These 
“thursot,” or “bunches of twigs and branches,’’ appear to correspond 


to 1 Macc. xiii. 51 Baiwy carried in the (2b. 50) “cleansing’’ of the - 


“Tower” of Jerusalem by Simon who (2b. 52) “ordained that that 
day should be kept every year [with gladness].”’ 
3 For the parallel texts, see above, p. 180. 

_This section was written before I had read Prof. F. C. Burkitt’s 
note on Mk xi. 9 (Journ. Theol. Studies, Jan. 1916), in which he says 
(p. 142) :— | 

“The conclusions to which these ritual facts seem to point are 
these :— 

(i) ‘Hosanna’ had come to be a cry for good luck to God at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, from quite ancient times, before the minor 
details of the Feast were finally stereotyped. 
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suggesting that he regarded it as a doxology, ascribing praise, 
and might, and glory, to God: “They began to praise God 
with a loud voice for all the mighty works that they were seeing, 
saying...in heaven [may there be] peace and glory...}.” 


_ This agrees with the earliest Christian use of the word, outside 


the Gospels, “Hosanna to the God of David,” in the Didaché, 


_ near the conclusion of the Eucharistic Service*. It agrees also 


with the earliest Patristic explanation of the word confidently 
set forth by Clement of Alexandria. It is, he says, “‘light, and 
glory, and praise, along with supplication to the Lord—for this is 
the meaning of the [word] Hosanna, when interpreted in Greek?.”’ 

The explanation of this long paraphrase is to be found in 
Luke’s rare verb “praise,” ainein, combined with Matthew’s 
noun “praise,” ainos, in the parallel context. The chief priests 
blame Jesus for not checking “‘the children that were crying in 
the temple and saying Hosanna to the Son of David.” Jesus 





(ii) The fact that the name for the thyrsi is Hosanna, not Hosianna 
(sapern not N3 mw), suggests that the Gospels are correct in 
giving this shortened form as a popular exclamation. 

(iii) Psalm cxvili., composed for the Dedication of the Temple by 
Judas Maccabaeus, gives us a hint of the ritual procession to the 


‘Temple then made; it confirms 2 Macc. x. 6 in representing this pro- 


cession as modelled upon the ancient procession at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

(iv) Psalm cxviii. 25 is not the ultimate source of the cry Hosanna, 
but Hosanna finds a place in the Psalm because the ancient cry of 
Hosanna was used at that Dedication. 

(v) It is a fair deduction to suppose that the behaviour of the 
Galilean crowd at our Lord’s Entry into Jerusalem was based on 
what was appropriate for Hanukka, for the Feast of the Dedication, 
rather than by what was appropriate for Tabernacles.” 

1 Lk. xix. 37—8 jjpEavto.. .aiveivy rov Oedv havyn peyadn wept Tracey 
bv cidov duvvapewr, héyovres.. .€v ovpave@ eipnyn kai d0€a ev bicro.s. 

2 Didach. x. 6 té Oem AaBid (so the MS). The Lat. has “jilio 
David.’’ The context is as follows :—“ For thine is (écriv) the power 
and the glory for ever; let grace come and this world pass away. 
Hosanna to the God of David. If any one is holy, let him come; 
if any one is not, let him repent. Maran atha. Amen.” 

3 Clem. Alex. 104—5 as kai d6£a kai aivos ped ixernpias To Kupio: 
TouTL yap ewdaiver Epunvevopevov “EAAddt hovy TO aoavva. 
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replies “‘Did ye never read, ‘Out of the mouth of babes and 


sucklings thou hast perfected praiset’?” This, at least, is how — 


the words of the Psalm, quoted by Jesus according to Matthew, 
ae in Greek. But the Hebrew has, not “praise,” but 
“ strength?..’ 

The Hebrew “‘ give strength”’ is elsewhere used in ascriptions?. 
But Greeks might well say ““How can men ‘give strength to 
God’? It is better to write ‘give praise.’” Hence the Hebrew 
strength, in the Psalm just quoted, is rendered by LXX “ praise,”’ 
ainos, and sometimes elsewhere “‘honour”’ (as well as “power”’ 
and “‘might*”). Clement might well be unable to find in 
Greek one word that would suffice by itself to render the 
Hebrew®. The phrase really meant “Thine is the kingdom, 
that is to say, the kingdom of light and glory and divine 
majesty ®.”’ 

Now the Aramaic word corresponding to the Hebrew 
“ strength’’ used in ascriptions closely resembles Osanna’. And 
Ossanna (or Osanna) (not Hosanna) is the form found in the 
early Latin versions before Jerome’. This similarity may throw 
light on the reply of Jesus to the chief priests above quoted. 
It indicates that, in Aramaic, Jesus might say something like 
“Out of the mouth of babes...thou hast perfected Osanna” — 


as a reply to the complaint that the children were “saying 





Mt. xxi. 16 katnptice@ aivov. 

Ps. viii. 2 ty, R.V. “ strength,’ LXX aivov, Aq. and Sym. x«paros. 
See Gesen. 739, instancing Ps. xxix. I, xcvi. 7 etc. 

Tromm. (which omits aivos (1) by error) gives ty as=68déa (3), 
dvvapuis (23), iaxvs (29), kpdros (6), Tyun (3). 

5 Cramer, on Mk xi. 9, prints To yap “‘ @vavva’’ duvos Epunvederat. 
This is quite inadequate. 

6 For a doxological mention of light see Acts of John on the 
Eucharist § 11 “We praise thee, O Father; we give thanks to thee, 
O Light, wherein dwelleth not darkness. Amen.”’ 

7 Ps. viii. 2 Targ. Novy, i.e. us(h)na, freq. in Psalms, Levy 
Ch. li. 248.b. 

8 As the earliest Greek MSS never use the aspirate, they afford 
no guidance on this point. Jerome, as will be seen below, by his 
theory of the derivation of the word from Hebrew (not Aramaic) 
committed himself to the insertion of the Latin aspirate “ Hosanna.”’ 


1 
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Hosanna.” The meaning, in both cases, would be an ascription 


of praise and glory. This also throws light on Luke’s omission 


of “Hosanna,” and his parallel addition of words signifying 
“praise,” ‘mighty works,” and “glory.” Apparently he is not 
omitting, but substituting!. So, too, Clement of Alexandria is 
substantially justified in his paraphrase of Osanna, provided 
that we regard it as Aramaic, not Hebrew. 

_ Against this view of derivation from Aramaic we have the 
opinion of Origen—expressed in his commentary on Matthew— 
that Hosanna is derived from the Hebrew, transliterated as 
Osienna, of words in the 118th Psalm “I beseech, O Lord, save 


now (osienna), I beseech, O Lord, prosper [us] now; blessed [be] 


he that cometh in the name of the Lord?.’”’ But Origen makes 
no mention of this in his earlier work (the commentary on 


_ John) where he quotes passages mentioning Hosanna and their 


contexts*. In his commentary on Matthew he puts forth his 
suggestion as a novelty (“it seems to me”) from which others 
might differ, and explains that he was led to it by the similarity 
of hosanna to the Hebrew hosienna(n), which comes in the Psalm 
above quoted just before the words “ Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord?.” 





1 Lk. xix. 38 ev ovpave eipnyyn, xai dé€a, substituted for Mk-Mt. 
wcavva, before év trois [Lk. om. rots] iwioras, may be illustrated, not 
only by Lk. ti. 14 “glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men of his good pleasure,” but also by Jewish Prayer Book (comp. ed. 
Singer, p. 76) “He that maketh peace in His high places (\"11103) 
may He make peace upon us (y2°5y) and upon all Israel; and say ye, 
Amen.” 

2 Ps exvill. 25. 

3 Comm. Joann. x. 15 (Lomm. i. 316) xai éxpatov ‘Qaavva, evAoyn- 
pévos €v Gvouate Kupiov 6 BaciAreds Tod "Iopand (omitting 6 épydpuevos), x. 18 
(Lomm. i. 335) xexpaydra EiAoynuévos 6 épydpevos ev dvopart Kupiou Kai ‘O 
Baoidevs Tod “Iopand (omitting ‘Qcavva). 

* Origen Comm. Matth. xvi. 19 (Lomm. iv. 58) “It seems to me 
that the equivalent of the [expression] (ra avri rod) (Ps. cxviii. 25) 
O Lord, save now (6 kipe caaov 44) placed before the [expression] 
(tb. 26) Blessed [is] he that cometh in the name of the Lord, is set forth 
Hebraically in the [expression] (Mt. xxi. 9) Hosanna to the son of 
David. And thus also ran the Hebrew phrasing: “Awd (LXX 4) 
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_ This seems a happy conjecture. But we should have to — 
suppose that the crowd of pilgrims that shouted Hosanna 
shouted in Hebrew, for the Aramaic ‘‘save now” is quite 
different from the Hebrew!. The alternative would be to 


suppose that although they shouted in Aramaic, some Gospel 
written in Hebrew recorded the word in Hebrew. Jerome 
adopts this supposition?. But he does not explain why 
Matthew should have transliterated the Hebrew word instead 


of translating it ““Save now!’—the obvious translation, given 


by LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
The question is complicated by the fact that the Hebrew 
phrase ‘Save now” was connected in the Talmud with the 


Feast of Tabernacles, and with a procession of branch-bearers 





ddovai (LXX kvpre) hosiennan (LXX céaov 8y).... Then it seems 
to me that the Gospels being’ written continuously ’’—.e. (?) so as 
to blend hosie “save” with na “now’’—“by persons not knowing 
the [Hebrew] language have been confused in those expressions of 
the text which contain these [syllables] from the above-mentioned 
psalm (ev rots cara rov Tomov Zyovat TavTa dO TOU mpoEeLpNueVvOU Wahpov). 
But if you would learn the exact [meaning] of the phrasing, 
hear Aquila....And now let this be added, that, on this point, the 
foregoing remarks represent our view (kai eis ratra d€ nets pev ToravTa 
ciSouev) ;- but if anyone differs from us, let him look further into it 
and teach [us]. But in one of the sections on the Gospel according 
to John I partially investigated this point as well [as others] when 
my object was to expound Jn xii. 12 On the morrow.... | 

1 “Save” Heb. yw’ is regularly rendered by Onk. prp. And in 
Ps. cxviii. 25, the Syr. has pxp for yuw*. The Targ. omits “save” 
while retaining “prosper us.’’ The Targumist supposes the verse 
to be uttered by the parents of David as part of a dialogue 
between them and David’s brethren and David and “the builders,” 
and it paraphrases thus: “We beseech thee, O Lord, now, said the 
builders’; we beseech thee, O Lord, to prosper [us| now, said Jesse and 
his wife.”” The Midrash on Ps. cxviii. 25 retains “save,’’ and assigns 
the words differently as follows: ‘The men of Jerusalem say from 
the inside, O, Eternal, save now; and the men of Judah say from the 
outside, O, Eternal, prosper us.”’ 

2 See Jerome’s letter on Hosanna (Epist. xx), written to Damasus 
in reply to a request for an explanation of the word. Neither in the 
summary of his letter, nor in his Matth. Comment. where he gives the 
letter’s substance, is Origen’s name mentioned. 
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“usual during that Feast. In this the above-quoted words of 


the Psalm (“‘save now’’) were habitually recited, so that the 
Hebrew “‘save-now” became a title given both to the Feast, 
and to the day of the procession, and to the prayer for salvation, 


_and even to the “‘bundle” of branches carried in it?. The 


carrying of palm-branches was also practised at the Feast of | 
Dedication ‘“‘as in the feast of tabernacles,’ and might be 
extemporised on any public rejoicing?. In Revelation, the 
bearers of palm-branches, instead of crying ‘‘Save, O Lord,”’ 
cry “Salvation [belongeth] unto our God.” This seems to be 
an ascription, like other following clauses: “Blessing and glory 
...and power and might...[belong] unto our God for ever and 
ever. Amen?,”’ 

John does not attempt to paraphrase “Hosanna” as Luke 
does. He accepts it without attempt at explanation, but in 
such a context as to suggest that the cry did not come from all 
the multitude. Luke might lead hasty readers to the con- 
clusion that it did, since he mentions the “ praise ’”’ as uttered by 
“the whole multitude of the disciples.’”’ Mark and Matthew say 
that the cry ‘‘Hosanna” came from “those who went before 
and those who followed.’ John alone says “A great multitude 
that had come to the feast...went forth to meet him, and cried 
out Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord‘.”” It is implied (no doubt) that this crowd, after having 
met Jesus, turned round and preceded Him into the City. 
John adds, “the multitude therefore that was with him when 





1 See Lev. xxiii. 40, and Wetstein’s note on Mt. xxi. 9 “ Then also 
they recited Ps. cxviii. 24—5. And in separate prayers, which they 
use to this day, they make mention of Saving (Salutis); whence both 
the branch-bundle (fasciculo) and the prayers, and the feast itself, 
have been named by them Hosanna from Saving (a Salute).’’ Levy 
i, 461 @ gives instances. 

2 See 2 Macc. x. 6 (comp. 1 Macc. xiii. 51—2). 

8 Rev. vii. 10, 12. On God’s “salvation,” as implying that in 
Saving others God, as it were, saves the honour of His own Name, 
see Exod. ry. on Exod. xxii. 1 (Wii. p. 233) quoting the lit. Heb. of 
Zech. ix. 9 “saved (yw 3),’’ not “having salvation,” which would have 
been yyy. 

4 Jn xii. 12—13. 
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he called Lazarus out of the tomb...bare witness!.”” Appar- 
ently this second “multitude” includes the disciples and others, 
who had accompanied Jesus from Bethany, and who now 
followed Him into Jerusalem. These are not said to have 


ae ° ° . 
cried ‘“Hosanna.’’ Thus John, besides correcting an im- 


pression that might have béen derived from Luke, appears to 
be explaining, and correcting, the Marcan ‘‘those who went 
‘before and those who followed after.” He seems to say, in 
effect, ‘“It should have been ‘those who at first went out, and 
afterwards went before.’”’ 





a Jn x Ty 

2 Prof. Burkitt says (Journ. Theol. Stud. Jan. 1916, p. 151) “In 
Lk. xix. 37b...for AIIAN the newly-discovered text W is found to 
read AITANTAN....Origen also has AIIANTAN,” and “quite clearly 
' understands by it dwavrav ‘to meet,’ for the subsequent yaipovtes 
aivey is cChanged,’’ by Origen, “into yalpovres kai aivovvtes.”’ 
I may add that dravrav is confirmed by Origen’s comment on Lk. 
(Lomm. v. 228) “If He had not come to the descent fof the Mount of 
Olives] the multitude would not have been able to meet Him (non 
ei poterat occurrere multitudo).’’ This is important, for Lommatzsch 
prints Origen i. 315 dmav rd mAjGos, in spite of the bad syntax—ipéaro 
drav TO tAnOos Tav pabnrav xaipovTes Kai aivovrres. 

That Luke would not have written dravray is suggested by the 
fact that (Notes 2999 (iii) d) dmavrav is mostly used (by careful 
writers) of evil that “befalls” or is ‘‘met.’’ As parall. to Mk xiv. 13 
dravTnoet, Lk. xxii. to has cuvavTnoel, and in Lk. xvii. 12 W. H. marg. 
trnvtnoav is perh. correct (txt drnvtncav). In Hermas Vis. iv. 2. 
I—3, first iravray is used of a virgin, and then dzavrav (v.r. tbravrav) 
of a monster (@ypiov), meeting Hermas. In Justin M. (apart from 
a quotation (Tvyph. § 58) of Gen. xxviii. II) dmwavrav is used only 
Apol. § 60 of “monsters (@npia)”” (but Apol. § 44 uses the middle, 
dravrngecOa (along with dyeieocOa) apparently signifying divine 
visitation, for good or ill). In Melito (Euseb. H.E. iv. 26. 8) dmavrav 
is used of persecution “ befalling”’ the Church. 

These facts are of some interest as they suggest a question as to 
John’s use of (Jn xii. 13) travrnow applied to the multitude in a 
parallel to Lk. xix. 37. Did John write with allusion to some Greek 
tradition already current about the “meeting”’ of the multitude and 
‘derived from an interpretation of Lucan’ sources? The answer is 
uncertain. Hebrew sources might originate confusion owing to 
(Notes 2999 (iii) g) “the frequent oscillation (Corrections 472 c, 474 a) 
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To some slight extent this Johannine picture resembles the 
picture presented by the Midrash (above quoted) on the 
Processional Psalm, “The men of Jerusalem say from the inside, 
O, Eternal, save now, or Hosanna.’ Not improbably, John 
desired to suggest that the word Hosanna had a technical 
Jewish meaning, with which “the men of Jerusalem” were 
familiar, but on which it was unprofitable to dilate for Gentile 
readers?. ‘“‘Hosanna’’—like the title in the Johannine context, 
“ King of Isvael?”’ (where John alone inserts ‘‘ Israel’’)—suggests 
Jewish traditions some of them likely to be used by the multitude 
in a narrow, restrictive, and transitory sense. Probably John 
does not take a very favourable view of the acclamations of 








between ‘meet’ and ‘call.’”” But here the case for Greek corruption 
seems strong. 

1 Prof. Burkitt says very instructively (Journ. Theol. Stud. Jan. 
1916, p. 140) “ We may thus distinguish here two distinct tendencies 
in Christian documents. On the one hand there was a tendency to 
get rid of Hosanna.altogether as a ‘barbarous’ word: this is seen in 
the paraphrase given by Luke, and alsoin W. On the other hand the 
texts that retain Hosanna tend to add an object in the dative. 

‘‘This brings us to consider what the meaning of Hosanna was. 
Here again there are two traditions, the one grammatical, the other 
vitual. It is as if we were asking the meaning of the German cry 
Hoch!, and one should say it meant ‘high’ and another that it meant 
‘hurrah!’ The ultimate derivation of hosanna is, no doubt, &) Ayn, 
i.e. ‘save-oh!’ No doubt, also, the original use of the word as an 
exclamation is to be seen in 2 Sam. xiv. 4, 2 Kings vi. 26, where Aywin 
is used as the call of a suppliant to the King, like Havo! da mon aide ! 
But the general import of a ritual exclamation is not necessarily 
exhausted by its grammatical derivation: when we shout ‘God save 
the King!’ we do not think of the King as in particular need of rescue 
or salvation.”’ 

Though the Heb. verb yw, “save,’’ was superseded in Aram. by 
p15, yet the technical Heb. noun ws ywin, Hosanna, “save-now,”’ 
was adopted’ into Aramaic as a noun, Levy Ch. i. 1968 “Der 
Bachweide (auch Myrte) die man mit dem Feststrauss verbindet, 
Hosiana, Hosana, weil man dabei dieses Gebet sagte (Esth. Targ. 
II. iii. 8) ‘sie machen die Hosiana (entlehnt von Ps. cxviii. 25 
8) AYwIN verkiirzt: No-pwin).’” 

2 On “ King of Israel,’’ see below, p. 191, n. 4. 
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the multitude and their “blessing!.” Perhaps he mentally 
contrasts it with the impending arrival of ‘‘certain Greeks”’ 
and their simple request to Philip ‘‘Sir, we would see Jesus?.”’ 


§ 7. “The coming kingdom of our father David,” in Mark® 


The expression ‘‘our father David” occurs nowhere else in 
the Bible. According to a Jewish tradition, “the fathers call 
no one ‘our father’ except the three patriarchs*.”” But Peter, 
in the Acts, speaks of ‘‘the patriarch David,” apparently 
meaning that he was the founder of the royal line of the kings 
of the Chosen People’. And Jeremiah (followed by Ezekiel) 
regards the future royal Deliverer of Israel, not merely as a 
son of David, but as David himself, so that God says concerning 
Israel ‘‘They shall serve the Lord their God, and David their 
king, whom I will raise up unto them®.” 

Such a phrase as ‘‘the kingdom of our father David” might 
well be familiar to the peasants of Palestine during the period 
when they looked for the re-establishment of a Davidic reign ; 
but it might become obsolete at the end of the first century, 
when the hopes of Jewish patriots were modified by the fall of 
Jerusalem, and those of Jewish Christians by the resurrection 
of Him whom they had learned to call the Son of God, or the 
Son of the Father, or still, occasionally, the Son of David, but 
‘no longer “the son of our father David.’ 

Accordingly Matthew substitutes the conventional “son of 
David” placed after “‘Hosanna,’’ apparently as an ascription, 
“Hosanna to the son of David” ; he does not in his own narrative 





1 See Law p. 319 n. on evAoynuévos, Nowhere used in Jn except 
here, and perhaps regarded as the cry of the fickle multitude (as in 
Philo, who (i. 453) distinguishes it from edAoyyros). 

2 Jn xii.-21. 

8 Mk xi. to. So SS, and W.H.,-a “benedictum regnum patris 
nostri David,’ k “benedictus qui venit in regnum (sic) patri (s?c) 
nostri David.” 

4 Wetstein on Mk xi. 10, quoting Massecheth Semachoth. Levy 
i. 2 quotes traditions rns sc) Moses “father of wisdom and father of 
the prophets” etc. but not “our father.”’ 

5 Acts ii. 29. 

6 Jerem. xxx. 9, comp. Ezek. xxxiv. 23—4. 
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mention “coming kingdom” or “‘kingdom’”’ at all, but suggests 
the thought of it in the phrase “thy King cometh unto thee,” 
loosely quoted from Zechariah in the form “Tell ye the daughter 
of Zion, Behold, thy King cometh unto thee.” 

Luke mentions “‘the King” in his own narrative, as part of 
the acclamation of the disciples, and appears to mean by it 
“‘the ideal, or Messianic, King,’”’ perhaps also defining by it “he 
that cometh,” which really means the Deliverer: ‘Blessed [is] 
He that Cometh, the King?.’’ John prefers to divide ‘‘ He that 
Cometh®” from “King,’’ and to define the latter as being, not 
of the secular nation (‘‘the Jews’’); but of the nation regarded 
theologically (“Israel’’) :—‘“‘‘ He that Cometh’... and ‘The King 
of Israel*.’””’ 

In addition to these variations in the four Gospels, there 
are in Matthew and John strange departures from the text of 
Zechariah, which both of them misquote®. No explanation of 
these difficulties is attempted by Jerome®. But Origen grapples 





1 Mt. xxi. 5 = Lk..-xix., 38. 

3 On “He that Cometh”’ see Son 3240—1. reas 

4 Jn xil. 13. Comp. Jn i. 49 “the Son of God...the King of 
Isvael.’’ Inthe Synoptists this title occurs nowhere but in Mk xv. 32, 
Mt. xxvii. 42, where Luke, missing the meaning, substitutes (xxii. 37) 
“the King of the Jews.’ In O.T., “the king of Israel” (apart from 
Saul and David) mostly means the king of the ten tribes. But see 
Is. xliv. 6 “The Lord, the King of Isvael”’ and Zeph. iii. 15 “The 
King of Isvael, even the Lord.” The title might be given to the 
Messiah as the representative of the One King, or as the second 
David. 

5 Zech. ix..9 R.V., “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee: he 
is just, and having salvation (ov, victory) (Heb. saved); lowly, and 
riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass,’ LXX Xaipe 
opodpa, Oiyatep Yerwy: xnpvoce, Ovyarep “lepovaadyp: idod 6 Bacrevs cov 
épxetai cou Sixaws kai cawv, aitds mpavs cal émiBeBnxas emi troliyov 
kai m@Aov véov, quoted in Mt. xxi. 5 Eimare rn Ovyarpi Siwy “Idd 6 
Baowdevs cov epxerai cot mpads Kat éemiBeBnxaws emi Gvov Kal €mi m@dXov vidv 
vrofuyiov, quoted in Jn xli. 15 My hood, Ovyarnp Siwv- Idod 6 Baordevs 
wou €pxetat, KaOnpevos €mri m@Xov bvov. 

6 Jerome on Mt. xxi. 5 merely says that the riding on two animals 
is impossible and therefore must be allegorized. On Zech. ix. 9 he 
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with them?. Origen also frankly asks how the joyful tone of 
Zechariah’s prophecy can be reconciled with the “weeping” of 
Jesus, which Luke describes as occurring, after the acclamations 
of the disciples, when He “‘drew nigh” and ‘‘saw the city?.”’ 
In his opinion the Gospel narratives are permeated with 
allegory, and the quotations from Zechariah are influenced by 
Christian allusions. Such allusion could explain John’s altera- 
tion of the prophetic “rejoice greatly,”’ into “fear not.” The 
former might be addressed to Israel of old expecting the revival 
of the Kingdom of David; the latter to the remnant of Israel, 
_ preserved from the destruction which was soon to fall on 
Jerusalem. 

Origen is extremely fanciful in some of his explanations, 
but at all events he recognises that the Evangelists would not 





again allegorizes the two animals as representing the Jews and the ~ 


Gentiles. 

1 In Comm. Joann. x. 17 (Lomm. i. 326) Origen says that Matthew 
has both altered and curtailed Zechariah’s text, and adds “the Jews 
press. us with arguments not to be despised” as to the Christian 
application of the context. In 2b. x. 18 (Lomm. i. 336) he says that 
the Johannine “Fear not, daughter of Zion’’—part of the Johannine 
quotation—‘‘is not mentioned at all (08 6Aws cipnra)” in the 
prophecy. Also, on Mt. xxi. 5 (Lomm. iv. 45—6) Origen points 
out the discrepancies in detail between Zechariah, Matthew, and 
John, and says of the latter, “Indicating that the discussion of the 
passage requires knowledge (yvaoews), John introduces the remark (Jn 
xii. 16) Now these things his disciples knew not (oix éyvwoar) at the first 
(ro mpdrepov).”” 

2 Comm. Maith. xvi. 15 (Lomm. iv. 46—7) ‘One would naturally 
inquire how, with any consistency (evAdyws), command is given 
(according to the prophet) that the daughter of Zion should rejoice 
greatly, and the daughter of Jerusalem make [glad] proclamation 
because of the Rider on the ass...when, after a short [interval] He 
(Lk. xix. 41) having seen it, [namely] Jerusalem, wept [saying] ‘Thou 
that killest the prophets’ and so on” (txt perhaps corrupt). 

Origen has here connected with the weeping of Jesus 
alone mentions in connection with the City (xix. 41 idav ry rodw 
ék\avoev €’ avtyv)—words (“thou that killest’’) placed by Luke 
(xiii. 34) some time’before His coming to Jerusalem, but by Matthew 





(xxiii. 37) immediately before He leaves the Temple for the last time— 


a position that seems much more appropriate. 
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have altered the words of Zechariah without some reason, and 
he calls our attention to the Johannine recognition of some 
latent mystery in Christ’s action not perceived by the disciples 
at the time: “‘These things his disciples knew not at the first, 
but when Jesus was glorified, then they remembered that these 
things had been written of him and !that] they did these things 
to him?.” ‘“‘Remembered”’ must not be taken as implying 
“They forgot at first but remembered later on.” It means 
“They knew at first with their senses, but not with their 
minds, that is to say not with full recognition of the meaning 
of what they knew; afterwards their spirits were enlightened 
and they knew with their minds?.” This ignorance, which 
John attributes to the disciples, the parallel Luke attributes, 
in a more intense form, to Jerusalem,as a whole: “If thou 
hadst known...the things that belong unto peace! But now 
are they hid from thine eyes*.”’ This, in Luke, is consistent 
with his context, which represents none of the people of Jeru- 
salem, but only Christ’s disciples, as acclaiming Christ‘. 


§8. “‘He looked round about upon all things,” in Mark® 


These words and their Marcan context are omitted by the 
Diatessaron®. They describe a preliminary visit of Jesus to the 





1 Jn xii. 16 “remembered (éuvja6ncav).” 

* Comp. éeuvncOnoav in Jn ii. 17, 22 “vemembered that it was 
written,” “vemembered that he had said,” meaning “vecalled with 
vecognition of the veal meaning,” and imouvnoe in Jn xiv. 26 “the 
Paraclete...shall bring to your remembrance all that I said unto 


>? 


you. 
* Lk. xix. 42. *Lesxix, ‘37. 

5 Mk xi. I1 Mt. xxi. IO—II 
(R.V.) (R.V.) Lk, om, 


And: he entered 
into Jerusalem, into 
the temple; and 
when he had looked 
round about upon all 
things, it being now 
eventide, he went out 
unto Bethany with 
the twelve. 


(10) And when he 
was come into Jeru- 
salem, all the city 
was stirred, saying, 
Who is this? 

(11) And the mul- 
titudes said, This is 
the prophet, Jesus, 
from Nazareth of 
Galilee. 


® After Mk xi. 10 a “our father David,” Diatess. has Lk. xix. 38 


A. F. 
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Temple in which there is no action but only a “looking rownd},” 
with a view to the action of the morrow when the Temple is 
to be visited again and purified. Matthew and Luke represent 
the Temple as being purified at once*. No writer in the New 
Testament except Mark (and Luke once, following Mark) uses 
the word “look-round.”” Mark applies it five times to Jesus. 

The first instance is where Jesus asks “Is it lawful on the 
sabbath day to do good...?’’ and those who are asked “held 
their peace.”’ Then Jesus, “when he had looked round about on 
them with anger, being grieved at the hardness of their heart,”’ 
healed the man’. The silence of those whom Jesus questions and 
on whom He “looks” with indignation, recalls the words of the 
Lord in Isaiah ‘‘And when I look, there is no man.. .that, when 
I ask of them, can answer a word*.”” And the mention of “no 
man,” as a reason for the intervention of the Lord, may be 
. illustrated from other passages in Isaiah®. Moreover the rare 
Greek verb “look round about”’ occurs in Exodus to describe one 
of the earliest and most conspicuous instances of intervention 





“Peace in heaven and praise in the highest,’’ and then Jn xii. 12 
_ “And a great multitude....” 

1 Mk xi. 11 Kai eiopOev eis “lepooddupa eis Td iepovs Kat wepiBrevra- 
pevos wavra...pera Tov dadexa. 

2 Mt. xxi. 12—13. Luke, after xix. 38 “glory in the highest,” 
inserts (7b. 39—40) a remonstrance from Pharisees in the crowd; 
then Christ’s weeping at the sight of the city (ib. 41—4 “And when 
he drew nigh, he saw the city... thy visitation’’); and then xix, 45 
“And he entered into the temple, and began to cast out them that 
sold.’’ There is no interval in Luke between “he saw the city” and 
“he entered into the temple,’ such as would enable the reader to 
suppose the “seezng’’ to refer to a preliminary visit. 

3 Mk iii. 5. The parall. Lk. vi. to “And he looked round about 
on them all, and said unto him,’’ omits Christ’s “grief,’”’ and also the 
“silence” of those whom He had questioned. 

4 Ts. xli. 28. 

5 Is. lix. 15—16 “Yea, truth is lacking...and the Lord saw it, 
and it displeased him that there was no judgment. And ke saw 
that there was no man, and wondered that there was no intercessor: 
therefore his own arm brought salvation unto him,”’’ Ixili. 4—5 ‘“‘ The 
year of my redeemed is come. And J looked and there was none to 
help. ..therefore mine own arm brought salvation unto me.”’ 
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for the oppressed, where it is said of Moses “‘ He saw an Egyptian 
smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren. And he looked round 
about him this way and that way, and when he saw that there 
was no man, he smote the Egyptiant.”” “No man” here seems 
to mean simply “‘no one to witness the action of Moses’’; but 
theoretically it might mean “‘no one else to help,” and rt is 
explained by Philo as meaning that Moses surveyed the whole 
of human nature and perceived that no human being was 
fixed and stable, but only the True God?. 

It is highly improbable that Mark himself used this Greek 
verb in this first instance with any allegorical purpose. Probably 
he is recording a Petrine reminiscence of the actual gestures of 
Jesus, a turning round of the whole body such as is ascribed to 
the Buddha in Buddhist Suttas*.. In connection with the 
purification of the Temple, the question of the meaning is 
complicated by the various senses attached to the word in 
Greek literature, and by the fact that Mark himself applies it 
to Jesus in various ways, and once to the disciples*. But this 
is certain, that the verse of Mark containing this clause adds 
a preliminary visit to the Temple not mentioned by Matthew 
and Luke. On the day after this first visit, Jesus, according 
to Mark, makes a second, and (on the way) condemns a fig-tree 
from which He has sought fruit in vain—after which He purifies 





1 Exod. ii. 11I—12. 

* Philo i. 94—5 repiBreWapevos de rHv dAnv uxnv dde Kai exeioe, kai 
pndéva idov €orara, ore pi) Tov dvta Beov. Comp. Baruch iv. 36, v. 5 
‘‘look round to the east’’ to behold God’s Deliverance. 

® See Buddhist Suttas, T. W. Rhys Davids, 1881, p. 64. It is 
however limited to the practice of the Buddhas in “looking back- 
ward.’’ The context describes the Buddha’s last view of a familiar 
place. : 

4 TlepyBreWapuevos, in Mark, precedes (iii. 5) avrovs, (iii. 34). rods wept 
airov KUKA@ KaOnpévous, (V. 32) ideiv THY TodTo touoacav (where it implies 
search), and here (xi. 11) rdvra. In’x. 23 it is used absolutely. In 
ix. 8, mepiBreyraywevor is applied to the disciples after the vision in - 
the Transfiguration, “looking about them” and “seeing no one.” _ 

The active, used of “turning round to look back” in Gen. xix. 
17, Josh. viii. 20, might have described Jesus as “turning round.” to 
take a final view of the Temple when leaving it for the last time. 
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the Temple. But according to Matthew, the Temple has been 
already purified before Jesus condemns the fig-tree. 

Luke omits the condemnation of the fig-tree, and the 
omission raises the question of Johannine Intervention. So 
does the Matthew-Luke omission of Mark’s preliminary visit. 
In the discussion of John’s attitude toward the two Marcan 
traditions it will be convenient to include a Lucan parable 
about a fig-tree to which the owner has come seeking fruit for 
three successive years in vain, so that he consequently commands 
it to be cut down}. 3 


§9. John on Christ's visits to the Temple? 
In the accounts, printed below, of Christ’s visits to the 
Temple, it will be seen that John differs from the Synoptists 





1 Lk. xiii. 6—g. It follows traditions peculiar to Luke (xiii. 1—5) 
about Galilaeans whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices, 
and about “those eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell,”’ 
concluding with the warning “Except ye repent ye shall all like- 


wise perish.”’ 


* The first visit in Mk (xi. 11) having been discussed above, 
pp. 193—6, we have to start from the second visit in Mk. Parts of 
it are parallel to parts of the first visit in Mt.-Lk. — 


Mk xi. 12—19 
(R.V.) 
[The second visit 


(The condemning of 
the fig-tree) 


(12) And on the 
morrow, when they 
were come out from 
Bethany, he hunger- 
ed. 

(13) And seeing a 
fig-tree afar off 
having leaves, he 
came, if haply he 
might find anything 
thereon: and when 
he came to it, he 
found nothing but 
leaves; forit was not 
the season of figs. 

(14) And he an- 
swered and said un- 


Mt. xxi. 12—19 
(R.V.) 


[The second visit 
in Mt.| 


Mt. xxi. 18—19 


(The condemning of 
the fig-tree) 


(18) Now in the 
morning as he re- 
turned to the city, 
he hungered. 

(19) And seeing a 
(or, a Single) fig-tree 
by the way side, he 
came to it, and found 
nothing thereon, but 
leaves only; and he 
saith unto it, Let 
there be no _ fruit 
from thee hencefor- 
ward for ever. And 
immediately the fig- 
tree withered away. 
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Lk. xili, 6—9, xix. 
45—8, xxl. 37—8 


(The parable of 
the fig-tree) 


(6) And he spake 
this parable; A cer- 
tain man had a fig- 
tree planted in his 
vineyard; and he 
came seeking fruit 
thereon, and found 
none, 

(7) And he said 
unto the vinedresser, 
Behold, these three 
years I come seeking 
fruit on this fig-tree, 
and find none: cut 
it down; why doth 
it also cumber the 
ground ? 
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both positively and negatively. Positively, he represents Jesus 


as going up to the Temple, before the final Passover, on four 
\ 





Mk xi. 12—19 
(R.V.) contd. 

[The second visit 
in. Mk] contd. 


(The condemning of 
the fig-tree) conid. 


to it, No man eat 
fruit from thee hence- 
forward for ever. 
And _ his_ disciples 
heard it. 


> 


(15) And _ they 
‘come to Jerusalem: 
and he entered into 
the temple, and be- 
gan to cast out them 
that sold-and them 
that bought in the 
temple, and _ over- 
threw the tables of 
the money-changers, 
and the seats of them 
that sold the doves; 

(16) And he would 
not suffer that any 
man should carry a 
vessel through the 


temple. 

(x7) And he 
taught, and _ said 
unto, them, Is it not 
written, My house 


shall be called a 
house of prayer for 
all the nations? but 
ye have made (me- 
moukare)’it a den of 
robbers. 

(18) And the chief 
priests and the scribes 


Mt, xxi. I12—19 
(R.V.) 


(The first visit 
in Mt.) 


Mt. xxi. 12—14 (R.V.) 


(12) And Jesus 
entered into the 
temple of God (many 
anc. auth. omit of 
God), and cast out 
all them that sold 
and bought in the 
temple, and _ over- 
threw the tables of 
the money-changers, 
and the seats of them 
that sold the doves; 

(13) And he saith 
unto them, It is 
written, My house 
shall be called a 
house of prayer: but 
ye make it a den of 
robbers. 

(14) And the blind 
and the lame came 
to him in the temple: 
and he healed them. 


\ 


Lk. xiii. 6—9, xix. 
45—8, xxi. 37—8 
(R.V.) contd. 

? 


[?] 
Tks Xiil, 6—9 
(The parable of the 
fig-tree) conid. 


(8) And he an- 
swering saith unto 
him, Lord, let it 
alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about 
it, and dung it: 

(9) And if it bear 
fruit thenceforth, 
[well]; but if not, 
thou shalt cut it 
down. 

[The first visit 

in Lk.) . 
Lk. xix. 45—8 (R.V.) 

(45) And he enter- 
ed into the temple, 
and began to cast out 
them that sold, 

(46) Saying unto 
them, It is written, 
And my house shall 
be a house of prayer: 
but ye have made 
(erouoare) it a den 
of robbers. 

(47) And he was 
teaching daily in the 
temple. But the 
chief priests and the 
scribes and the prin- 
cipal men of the 
people sought to 
destroy him: 

(48) And they 
could not find what 
they might do; for 
the people all hung 
upon him, listening. 
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occasions?, not one of which is mentioned by the Synoptists— 
unless. we suppose that the first Johannine visit, including a 





Mk xi. 12—19 
(R.V.) contd. 


[The second visit 
in Mk} contd. 


heard it, and sought 
how they might de- 
stroy him: for they 
feared him, for all 
the multitude was 
astonished at his ~ 
teaching. 


[The end of the 
second visit in Mk] 


Mk xi. 19 (R.V.) 


And every even- 
ing (lit. whenever 


[The end of the first 
visit in Mi.] 
Mt. xxi. 15—17 (R.V.) 
(15) But when the 
chief priests and the 


[Daily visits in LR.] 
Lk. xxi. 37—8 (R.V.) 


(37) And every 
' day he was teaching 


evening came) he _ scribes saw the won- in the temple; and 
(some anc. auth. derful things that he every night he went 
they) went forth did, and the children . out, and lodged in 


out of the city. 


that were crying in 
the temple and say- 
ing, Hosanna to the 
son of David; they 
were moved with in- 
dignation, 

(16) And said un- 
to him, Hearest thou 
what these are say- 
ing? And Jesus saith 
unto them, Yea: did 
ye never read, Out of 
the mouth of babes_ 
and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise ? 

(17) And he left 
them, and went forth 
out of the city to 
Bethany, and lodged 
there. 


the mount that is 
called [the mount] of 
Olives. 

(38) And all the 
people came early in 
the morning to him 


in the temple, to — 


hear him. 


1 The Johannine mentions of the Temple in narrative, with their 


contexts (R.V.), are given below. 


It will be seen that in every case 


there is a previous reference to one of the Jewish feasts whether the 


word “feast’’ be used or not. 


For the sake of completeness, the 


mention of the Temple in the interpolated passage Jn viii. I—2 is also 


_given. 


(1) Jnii. 13—21 “And the passover of the Jews was at hand, and 


Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 


(14) And he found 7m the temple those 


that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of money 
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purification of the Temple, which John records as Christ’s first 
public act, is to be identified with the Synoptic visit and 





sitting: (15) And he made a scourge of cords, and cast all out of the 
temple, both the sheep and the oxen; and he poured out the changers’ 
money, and overthrew their tables; (16) and/to them that sold the 
doves he said, Take these things hence; make not my Father’s house 
a house of merchandise. (17) His disciples remembered that it was 
written, The zeal of thine house shall eat me up. (18) The Jews 
- therefore answered and said unto him, What sign shewest thou unto 
us, seeing that thou doest these things? (19) Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Destroy this temple (ov, sanctuary) and in three 
days I will raise it up. (20) The Jews therefore said, Forty and six 
years was this temple (ov, sanctuary) in building, and wilt thou raise 
it up in three days? (21) But he spake of the temple (ov, sanctuary) 
of his body.” 

(2) Jn v. 1, 14 “After these things there was a (or, the [(?) above- 
mentioned, see Introd. p. 81]) feast of the Jews.... Afterward Jesus 
findeth him in the temple....” 

(3a) Jnvii. 2, 14,28 “Now the feast of the Jews, the feast of taber- 
_nacles, was at hand....But when it was now the midst of the feast 
Jesus went up inio the temple and taught... Jesus therefore cried 
in the temple....” 

[(Interpolated) Jn vili. 1, 2 ‘‘ But Jesus went unto the mount of 
Olives. And early in the morning he came again into the temple, and 
all the people came unto him, and he sat down and taught them.’’] 

(3 6) viii. 20, 59 ““These words spake he in the treasury as he 
taught im the temple...But Jesus...went out of the temple.’ The 
Feast of Tabernacles covers Jn vii. 2—viii. 59; thus 3a and 3b 
cover a single “going up”’ for a “ feast.” 

(4) x. 22, 23, 39 “And it was the feast of the dedication at 
Jerusalem: it was winter; and Jesus was walking in the temple in 
Solomon’s porch....They sought again to take him: and he went 
forth out of their hand.”’ 

There is no further mention of the Temple, connected with Jesus, 
in Johannine narrative. But there is a mention of people (Jn xi. 56) 
“ standing in the temple” and wondering whether Jesus will come for 
the Passover. And Jesus says (Jn xviii. 20) “1 ever taught in 
synagogues (Gk synagogue) and in the temple.”’ 

There are good reasons (Introd. p. 81) for placing Jn chap. v. 
after chap. vi. which says (vi. 1) “Now the, passover was near.” 
Hence Jn v. 1 (SC etc. jv # €oprn) may mean “The above-mentioned 
feast had [now] arrived.’’ 
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purification of the Temple, which the Synoptists. place as — 


almost Christ’s last public act?. 

Negatively, when John comes to speak of the final pasted 
where the Synoptists represent Jesus as riding into Fetysalerl 
and purifying the Temple, John, though he too describes the 
riding, makes no mention at all of the Temple—nor even of 
Jerusalem, except as it were casually, ‘“‘when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem?.” Mark, on the other hand, 
multiplies his mentions of “coming to Jerusalem” day by day. 


For example, where Matthew and Luke say that Jesus “entered - 


into the temple” and cleansed it, Mark says “And they come 
to Jerusalem, and he entered into the temple®.”’ 

Examining John’s mentions of the Temple, and of Christ’s 
words or deeds in the Temple, we find that in every case the 
mention of the Temple is preceded by some mention of Passover, 
or Feast, or Feast of Tabernacles, or Feast of Dedication, 
sometimes at an interval but never so long a one as to obscure 
the suggestion that the Feast is the cause of Christ’s presence 
in the Temple. This accords with Luke’s tradition that the 
parents of Jesus used to go year by year to Jerusalem on the 
occasion of the Passover, and that when He was twelve years 
old, they went up “after the custom of the feast*.”” The Law 
commanded all males of suitable age to go up thrice in the 
year®. Luke’s tradition, which says that Christ’s mother also 





1 The Diatessaron does identify the two. Consequently it omits 


Jn ii. 12—13 and places Jn ii. 14 a almost immediately after one of | 


Luke’s latest parables “(Lk. xix. 11—27) And he spake a parable 
because he was nearing Jerusalem. . .slay them before me. (Mk 
xi. 15 a, loosely rendered) And when Jesus entered Jerusalem he 
went up to (Mt. xxi. 12 a) the temple of God and (Jn ii. 14, loosely 
rendered) found there oxen and sheep and doves....’’ Clark’s 
edition of the Diatessaron gives Mt. xxi. 12@ alone, without 
Mk xi. 15a, but wrongly, since Mt. has merely “went into the 
temple of God,’’ whereas Mk prefixes “they come to Jerusalem.” 

2 Jn xii. 12. This is the last Johannine mention of Jerusalem. 

8 Jerusalem occurs in (a2) Mk xi. 1, Mt. xxi. 1, om. by Lk. xix. 29, 
but see Lk. xix. 28; (b) Mk xi. 11, Mt. xxi, 10, om. Lk.; (c) Mk xi. 15, 
om. Mt. xxi. 12, iy xix, 453 (dq) Mk xi. 27, om. Mt. xxi. 23, Lk. xx. 1. 

4 Lk. iil, 41—2. 5 Exod. xxiii. 14 foll. 
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went up (though women’s obligation was not included in the 
Law), leads to the inference that, in the family of Jesus, attend- 
ance at the feasts would be regular. _ 

Now Luke himself, according to the best authorities, tells 
us that Jesus at a very early period in His public life was 
preaching in the synagogues of Judaeat.. It is true that the 
parallel Mark and Matthew mention Galilee. But Luke aims 
at chronological order. And for this and other reasons, given 
in a previous volume?, it seems probable that Luke here inserts 
in its right place a statement of historical doings in Judaea about 
the nature of which he himself says nothing because he knew 
nothing and Mark and Matthew recorded nothing. There would 
be a natural tendency to alter Judaea into Galilee, as many 
authorities have done in the text of Luke itself. 

But if, as a fact, Jesus preached in Judaea quite early in 
His career, it becomes probable that at an early period, and more 
than once, He went up to Feasts at Jerusalem. In that case, 
before the publication of any of our extant Gospels, there 
would be traditions telling how Jesus went up to “a feast” at 
Jerusalem, or to ‘‘the feast”—-meaning “the feast” last 
mentioned in the traditional context—and that He said this 
or that. Such traditions it would be difficult or impossible for 
Evangelists to arrange chronologically. Luke has preserved. one 
of these, relating how Jesus went up for the first time to 
Jerusalem at the Passover, and had conversations with the - 
teachers, saying afterwards, to His mother, “‘ Knew ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s house (07, business) *?”’ 

If Jesus went up to the Feasts at Jerusalem on several 
occasions, saying and doing things unknown to Galilaean 
evangelists, they might pass over these visits in their chrono- 


_ logical order but make some reference to them in their account 


of the final visit to the Passover in which they regarded Jesus 
as going up to Jerusalem to seek fruit from Israel as being the 








1 Lk. iv. 44. ; 

2 See Proclam. pp. 240—42 on Mk i. 39, Lk. iv. 44 (R.V. (Lk.) 
txt “Galilee,” but marg. “ Judaea”; and W. H. txt “Judaea” 
without alternative). ; 

3 Lk. il. 49. 
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Vineyard of the Lord of hosts, and from Judah as being the 
Lord’s “pleasant plant}.”’ One parable of this kind uttered in 
Jerusalem all the Synoptists have preserved, shewing how the 
Lord of the Vineyard deals with the refractory vinedressers?. 
Another similar parable Luke has placed earlier, wherein the 
owner of a fig-tree comes seeking fruit ‘‘ these three years’ and 
finding none, so that he commands the tree to be cut down’. 

No other Evangelist has this. But Mark, followed by 

‘Matthew, has placed in his account of Christ’s daily visits to 
Jerusalem a story about one visit in which Jesus comes seeking 
fruit in vain, from a fig-tree, on His way to the Temple, and 
commands the tree to be henceforth barren and dead; and it 
dies accordingly. This story Mark and Matthew place in 
different positions among their accounts of Christ’s visits 
(printed above), so that the parallelism between the two is 
disturbed. The parallel Luke wholly omits it. It seems as 
though Mark has confused and conflated a literal with a poetical 
account, so as to make two visits out of one. Matthew, except 
in respect of order, has followed Mark. But Luke seems to be 
right both in rejecting the literal version and in substituting 
a poetical or parabolic one. Further, Luke may be right in 
placing the parable in a comparatively early position before 
Jesus came to Jerusalem for the final Passover. 

Again, Luke agrees with Mark in describing Jesus as teaching, 
during one of these daily visits, a doctrine about almsgiving, 
and about a correct judgment of its merit, placing the widow’s 
mite above the larger offerings of the rich*. The parallel 
Matthew omits this, but inserts a condemnation of the Pharisees 
for emphasizing outward observances of tradition to the neglect 
of “judgment®”; to which Luke has a parallel, mentioning 





to e 


Is. vere 
Mk xii. 1—12, Mt. xxi. 33—46, Lk. xx. 9—1I9. 

3 Lk. xiii. 6—9. The “three” visits to the fig-tree might be 
perhaps regarded, in accordance with Johannine chronology, as 
corresponding to three visits:'to Jerusalem. But I have not found 
any ancient adoption of this view. 

4 Mk xii. 41—4, Lk. xxi. I—4. 

S Mo exiii,i23, Dex. 42,.0- 
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‘judgment,” but at an earlier date and not in Jerusalem. 
Now Mark and Luke say that the teaching about the widow’s 
mite was in the Temple, near ‘‘the treasury.” ‘“‘The treasury” 
is nowhere else mentioned in the New Testament except by 
John!, in recording a discourse of Jesus in the Temple, pre- 
sumably at the conclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles, wherein 
Jesus says to the Pharisees that they “judge after the flesh”’ 
and explains why His own judgment is true: “If I judge, my 
qudgment is true, for I am not alone, but I and the Father that 
sent me?.”’ 

Is there any reason for thinking that in Mark’s original, 
as in the Fourth Gospel, the Treasury was regarded as the 
appropriate place for a doctrine about “‘judgment”’ of a certain 
kind—that judgment which distinguishes dross from pure 
metal and false coin from true? In Mark, it is said that Jesus, 
“having sat down over against the treasury, beheld how the multi- 
tude cast money into the treasury*.” ‘“‘ Having sat down” is 
altered by Codex Bezae into “‘[while] sitting,” and by the 
Syro-Sinaitic Version into “‘standing”—in which latter form 
Origen twice quotes it*. The parallel Luke has “‘having looked ° 
up he saw.” “‘ Having sat down” is the more difficult reading, 
and might naturally be altered by Luke and modified by 
editors of Mark. But if it was the original, what was its 
original force? 

A reasonable answer may be supplied from Malachi’s 
account of the Messiah’s coming to the Témple: “‘The Lord... 
shall suddenly come to his temple...and he shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi... 
and they shall offer unto the Lord offerings in righteousness?.”’ 
Jesus regarded ostentatious offerings of the rich as dross or 
brass. The Refiner was to “si” in authority and to teach 
Israel to separate the dross or brass from the silver. -According 
to this view, “sat” is not superfluous, nor need it be taken as 
a literal statement rightly rejected by Luke. It implies not 
only the general authority of a teacher, but also a special 





1 Jn viii. 20. 2 Jn viii. 15—16. 3 Mk xii. 41. 
4 Origen Lomm. ii. 151, 155. 5 Mal. iii. 1, 3. 
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allusion to the authority of the Messiah, teaching men how to 
distinguish true sacrifice from false and “to offer offerings in 
righteousness.” Not improbably a similar allusion is latent 
in the Lucan account of the boy Jesus unexpectedly found “in 
the temple sitting in the midst of the teachers, both hearing 
them and asking them questions!.” It is perhaps implied that 
even in this first visit to the Father’s house, the Child separates 
truth from falsehood, pure metal from dross. 
) In addition to these facts, indicating that Jesus visited 
Jerusalem on more than one occasion, there is evidence, derived 
from Mark’s mention of ‘‘cornfields” and ‘plucking ears of 
corn?,’’ that the original of the Marcan narrative of Christ’s public 
life must have covered a longer period than that of one year 
(extending from the sequel of one Passover to the beginning of 
another). This agrees with the text of John which speaks of 





1 Lk. ii. 46. See the very full comment in Hor. Heb. ad loc. on 
“sitting,’’ and also Schéttgen, who begins by saying “It was lawful 
for no one to si# in the temple,’’ and proceeds to quote Aboth 
R. Nathan § 39 (Aboth VI F) on different kinds of “sitting.’’ During 
the time of Hillel disciples did not “sit” but stood in the presence 
of their teachers; not till a later period did they “sit on the ground.” 
Here, however, Jesus is described as not only “sitting,’”’ but also 
“sitting in the midst of the teachers.’ Hor. Heb. says “It is less 
wonder if they suffer him to sit amongst them, being but twelve 
years of age, whenas they promoted R. Eleazar Ben Azariah to 
the presidency itself when he was but sixteen.’”’ But the writer 
fails to add that this Eleazar was (Schiirer 11. i. 372) “a rich and 
eminent priest, whose genealogy is traced back to Ezra,” whose 
wealth was proverbial, and who was elected in a crisis to fill a gap 
which he filled only for a time. It is futile to compare such a “ pro- 
motion”’ of a youth of sixteen with the position assigned to Jesus 
at the age of twelve in Luke’s story. -Hor. Heb., however, is 
of value as shewing the difficulty felt by so learned a writer in 
attempting to explain the Lucan narrative literally. It cannot be 
thus explained. It points back to a poetic story derived from the 
picture of the Judge or Refiner in Malachi. 

Cyril of Alexandria substitutes (Cramer ad loc.) pera&d for ev 
péow So as to make it clear that Jesus is seated “amidst the teachers” 
(and not, as some have supposed, on the floor, with the teachers 
seated in chairs forming a semi-circle round Him). 

2 Introd. pp. 89—90, quoting Mk il. 23. 
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two Passovers before the final one. Even John’s omission to 
give us in every case the name of the “‘feast” that he mentions, 
regrettable though it is for many reasons, is very instructive if 
we can assume that he does not want to mystify his readers. 
For then it proves that he did not himself know in each case 
the name of the “‘ feast” and that he set down a vague tradition 
as he found it. That would explain many chronological 
variations in the Synoptists. It might also explain other 
errors. “Sayings uttered in Jerusalem might sometimes be 
liable to misinterpretation if recorded as being uttered to an 
audience in Galilee. 


— 


§10. The symbolism of the fig-tree, misunderstood by Luke 


That Luke misunderstood the symbolism of the fig-tree in 
Christ’s doctrine appears from his version of the following 
words of Jesus uttered a little later on :— 


Mk xiii. 28 


Now from the fig- 
tree learn her para- 
ble: when her branch 
isnow becometender, 
and putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that 
the summer is nigh. 


Mt. xxiv. 32 

Now from the fig- 
tree learn her para- 
ble: when her branch 
isnow become tender, 
and putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that 
the summer is nigh. 


Lk. xxi. 2g—30 

(29) And he 
spake to them a para- 
ble: Behold the fig- 
tree, and all the trees: 

(30) When they 
now shoot forth, ye 
see it and know of 
your own selves that 
the summer is now 
nigh. 


The peculiarity of the fig-tree, as here mentioned, was that 


its fruit appeared before its leaves, so that, when the leaves 
themselves appeared, they announced, not the coming, but the 
ripening, of the fruit—not spring but “‘sawmmer.” Pliny notes 
this exception to the ordinary rule of fruit-trees!. Luke seems 











1 Pliny Nat. Hist. xvi. 49 (113). Other trees, he says, have the 
fruit under the leaf, except the fig (“excepta fico’’). He adds “ei 
demum serius folium nascituy quam pomum.”’ Hor. Heb. on Mt. 
xxi. 19 indicates a great variety of Jewish traditions about various 
kinds of figs. These might naturally vary in the different climates 
of Galilee and Judaea. But the language of Mark, and the testimony 
of Pliny, make it clear that the original of the Synoptic tradition 
referred to the ordinary fig and to its exceptional character among 
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to have missed this allusion to an exceptional characteristic. At 
all events he has added “‘and all the trees!’’—as if the meaning 
were “When trees (lit.) push forth, you know that summer is 
near.” This is obscure since “push forth” might have for its 
object ‘‘buds” or “ fruit.’”” No instance is alleged of its use thus 
without an object. But Aquila employs it about “‘ripening,”’ 
with “green figs” as object”. Luke seems to.use it absolutely 
in the sense of putting forth leaf and to apply it to trees in 
general, not fruit-trees alone. _ 

Mark may perhaps be paraphrased as follows: “Seeing 
afar off leaves on a fig-tree, Jesus came up to it on the chance 
that® it might have fruit. [Jt ought to have had according to 
yule. But Jesus came only on the chance|—and when He came 

to it He found nothing but leaves—for it was not [yet] the 
season for figst.” The fig-tree, so to speak, if it was not 
deceiving, was bound to have fruit since it had leaves. But 
it was deceiving. It gave the spectators the impression that 
it had fruit before the time, whereas it had none, and wanld 
have none at any time. 
The first Biblical mention of the leaves of the fig-tree is 





fruit-trees. Pliny himself says that there were exceptional fig-trees 
that followed the rule of other fruit-trees, but those are not con- 
templated by Mark. 

1 The Diatessaron, immediately after Lk. xxi. 28 ‘‘ Your salvation 
is near,” places Mt. xxiv. 32 foll. “Learn the example of the fig-tree.””’ 
It does not add (from Lk. xxl. 29) ‘‘and all the trees,’’ here or 
epee. 

2 Cant. ii. 13 “The fig-tree hath ripened (R.V. ripeneth) her green- 
figs.” LXX é&qveyxev ddvvOous adris, Aq. mpoéBarev, Sym. €€€Onrev. 

8 Mk xi. 13 “On the chance that,” ei dpa, only here in the Gospels. 
Comp. Acts viii. 22 ef dpa where it is implied that Simon Magus is 
not forgiven, and 1 Cor. xv. I5 ¢imep dpa ovx which introduces as an 
impossibility the non-raising of the dead. ‘In Acts xvii. 27 «i dpa ye, 
the ye makes a difference. 

4 Ephrem on Mt. xxi. 19 supposes the season to be late, after 
the fig-gathering, and the owner to be in fault for not leaving 
(Deut. xxiv. 19—21) a gleaning. Origen expatiates on the peculiar 
merit of “fruits of the Spirit” if they are forthcoming when “not 
in season”’ (Lomm. iv. 79—82) but does not help the reader to unders 
stand the action imputed to Jesus. 


a? 
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connected with sin. With such leaves Adam and Eve clothed 
their nakedness just before they “hid themselves from the 
presence of the Lord God”; and Philo allegorizes these fig- 
leaves as indicating the sweetness of pleasures!, The context 
might be applied to the soul of man, fleeing from God into 
itself and from the service of God into selfishness or self-service?. 
In Mark, the unfruitful but leafy fig-tree may have been intended | 
to signify the splendour of the Temple, which, under the 
appearance of solemn service to God, was used for the service 
of men, and, to a large extent, for the gains of monopolising 
priests and avaricious rulers*. Thus conducted, the ritual of 
the Temple might well seem an obstruction rather than a help 


to religion, a fruitful fig-tree that had become a barren fig-tree, 


cumbering the ground—a thought that indicates how the 


. Lucan parable, and the Marcan narrative, about a fig-tree, 


might proceed from one and the same original. 

According to Luke, Jesus, on His way to Jerusalem—but 
on an earlier occasion, and not in one of these daily visits from 
Bethany—used language about “uprooting” a “‘sycamine- 
tree” very similar to that placed here in Mark and Matthew :— 


Mk xi. 22—3 
“Have faith in 
God. Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou 
taken up and cast 
into the sea...it shall 
be [done] for him. 


Mt. xxi. 21 


Verily I say unto 
you, if ye have faith 
and...ye shall not 
only do the [deed] 
of the fig-tree, but 
even if ye shall say 
to this mountain, Be 
thou taken up and 
cast into the sea, it 
shall come to pass. 


Lk. xvii. 6 


If ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard- 
seed ye would say. to 
this sycamine-tree, Be 
thou rooted up and 
be thou planted in 
the sea, and it would 
have obeyed you. 


There is abundant evidence to shew that a Jewish teacher 





would use phrases about rooting up trees or mountains in a 
metaphorical sense, speaking of obstacles or difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of the Law‘. Such phrases Jesus might 





1 Philo Quaest. Gen. on Gen. iil. 7. 

% On the monopolies see Son 3585 c. 

4 See From Letter 764 foll. on the Rabbinical title Uprooter of 
Trees or Mountains, and comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 


> Comp. Law p. 507. 
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apply to spiritual difficulties, the obstacles presented by sin. 
And it is conceivable, and indeed antecedently probable, that 
when He stood on the Mount of Olives and looked upon the 
Teniple, which He had attempted to purify, and on the whole 
of what the Jews called the Mountain of the Lord’s House, 
He would regard that ‘‘mountain”’ as no longer the Lord’s, 
but as an opposing “‘mountain” to be addressed in the words 
of Zechariah, “‘Who art thou, O great mountain? Before 
Zerubbabel [thou shalt become] a plain; and he shall bring 
forth the head stone with shoutings of Grace, grace, unto it!.”’ 
Such a saying Luke, finding it attributed to Jesus as He was 
‘“‘soing to Jerusalem?,”’ might assign to. an earlier period while 
Jesus was journeying by slow stages to the City, and before. 
the time when He began a course of daily visits to the Temple. 
In that case he would have to interpret “this sycamine-tree’”’ 
as meaning literally a casual tree indicated by a gesture of 
Jesus. But really, in the original saying, it might have meant 
the visible Temple—‘this barren tree that I see before me.” 
| As regards the parallelism between ‘‘this mountain” in 
Mark and “this sycamine-tree” in the passage last quoted 
from Luke, it has been shewn that a similar parallelism is found 
in Jewish tradition between “‘this mountain” and “this plane- 
itree>.”’ Both of them meant Mount Gerizim. In the Fourth 
Gospel the Samaritan woman speaks of worshipping God “7m 
this mountain” (that is, Gerizim), whereas the Jews say that 
“the place where men ought to worship” is “im Jerusalem.” 
Jesus replies ‘‘Neither im this mountain, nor in Jerusalem” ; 
the place of worship is to be—‘‘in spirit and truth*.” 





*) Zech. Iv. 7: 

2 Luke from ix. 51 onward (‘‘set his face to go to Jerusalem”’) 
is describing Christ’s journey to Jerusalem; and the saying about 
the (xvii. 6) “sycamine-tree,’”’ is closely followed by (xvii. 11) “as 
he was going (ev r@ mopeverOa) to Jerusalem.”” What Luke regards 
as one journey in several stages, John may have regarded (and perhaps 
correctly) as separate journeys in separate years. 

3 See Son 3364 —q. 4 Jn iv. 20, 21, 24. 
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§ 1x. Does John intervene ? 


The Docetae (according to Hippolytus) declaring ‘‘the First 
God ” Himself to be as it were the seed of a fig-tree, blended 
together the Parable of the Search for fruit from the Fig-Tree 
in Luke with the Curse of the Fig-Tree in Mark-Matthew, 
along with strange allusions to the clothing of the nakedness 
of Adam and Evel. From a different point of view, that of 
the ordinary Greek reader, we might expect to find in John 
something that might meet the apparent jibe of Epictetus, 
“You can only have figs in the regular time of the year; if 
you long for them in winter, you are a fool?.” 

Nothing, however, of the nature of a definite intervention 
can be found in John. But Jesus, after calling Nathanael “an 
Israelite indeed without guile,’ is represented as saying to him 
“When thou wast under the fig-tree I saw thee*.” The two 
sayings perhaps imply that Nathanael, under the stress of the 
temptations of the flesh and the world, had not clothed himself 
in falsehood or hypocrisy but remained “without guile.” 
John nowhere again mentions the fig-tree. But this passage 
leads us to ask how he would express, Ist, the similitude, 
suggested by Mark, between the misused Temple and a barren 
fig-tree, 2nd, the lessons inculcated by it concerning the fruit 
that God sought from Israel, and God’s treatment of the 
fruitful and the unfruitful. 

Roughly and briefly we may say that John places before 
us a positive along with a negative aspect of the Congregation, 
or Church, or Body, of Israel. First he regards it as the Temple 
and later on as the Vine. As to the Temple, he represents 





1 Hippol. viii. t.. The seed is described as “refuge of those that 
fear, covering of the naked, veil of shame, fruit sought after (¢yrov- 
pevos xapros), to which came the Seeker (it is said) thrice, and found 
not, wherefore also (it says) He cursed the fig-tree.”’ 

2 Epict. iii. 24. 86. 

3 Jn i. 47—8. See Son 3375 f—k .on “Tue Fic-TREE” in Jn, 
where the conclusion is “the story of Nathanael under the ‘fig-tree’ 


is probably to be regarded as a version of the story of Zacchaeus in 
the ‘sycomore.’ ” 
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Jesus as Himself using a phrase “‘ destroy (Ji. loose) this temple,” 
a form of which Mark and Matthew place only in the mouths 


of false witnesses testifying against Jesus. 


as follows :— 


Mk xiv. 58 

We heard him 
say, f wel destroy’ 
this temple that is 
made with hands, 
and in three days I 


Mt. xxvi. 61 

This man said, 7 
am able to destroy' the 
temple of God, and 
to build it in three 
days. 


The Gospels vary 


Jn u. 19 
Jesus answered 
and said unto them, 
Destroy’ this temple, 
and in three days I 

will raise it up. 


will build another 
made without hands. 
John adds “‘ But he spake of the temple of his body®.”’ 
The variation of imperative and indicative may be illus- 
trated by the following :— 


Mk xiv. 27 and Mt. xxvi. 31 
It is written, 7 wzl/ smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep (Mt. + of 
the flock) shall be scattered 
abroad. 


Zech. xii. 7 (Heb.) 
Smite [thou| the shepherd, and 
the sheep shall be scattered. 


If Jesus said “Destroy this temple,’ the imperative would 
be quite intelligible as meaning “‘Go on in your evil way, tf ye 
are so resolved, and destroy this temple®, this body of the faithful 
of Israel’’-—-followed by a warning, “But know that on the 
third day it shall be raised up.’”” But some, taking “temple” 
literally, would read into the words a contrast between “ this 
temple’ (of stone) and “‘another*.”” They would also find in 
the words a prophecy that. Jesus would ‘or, could? destroy the 
temple of stone (as it was destroyed through the hand of the 
Romans) and build it up again as the Church of Christ. Luke 





1 “Destroy” is in Mk-Mt. caradvo, in Jn Avo. 

2 Jn il, 21. , 

3 For a similar imperative see Mt. xxiii. 32 “ Fill ye then up the 
measure,’’ where, however, W. H. marg. and SS have “ye will fill” 
(D “ye filled’’) (The parallel Luke differs}. There are similar variations 
in the Gk of some of the imperatives in Is. viii. g—10 “Make an 
uproar...givd yourselves. . .take counsel. ..speak the word”’ (see Field). 

4 Mk xiv. 58 “build another.”’ 

5 “Could,’”’ Mt. xxvi. 61 “J am able.” 
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omits the whole as a false accusation. John intervenes to shew 
the truth on which the falsehood was based. He does not deny 
that Jesus, on some occasion, invoked or predicted destruction 
on the visible building of the Temple, but at all events he does 
not record it. He records, instead, a warning addressed to the 
rulers of the Jews that if they persist in their course they will 
be destroying—though not ultimately, yet as far as they can— 
the true and invisible Temple of God}. : 

As to the other metaphor, that of a tree, the Fourth 
Evangelist substitutes “vine” for “fig,” and again fixes our 
thoughts mainly on the positive aspect. He does not—as 
Isaiah does in his parable of the Vineyard—describe the whole 
of the Vine as being retributively “‘trodden down” for failing to 
bear good fruit?. Isaiah’s parable is addressed to rebellious - 
Israel. The Johannine parable is addressed not to ‘‘the Jews” 
but to those to whom Jesus says afterwards ‘“‘I am the vine, ye 
are the branches,’ that is, to the disciples. To them He has said 
“T am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it away; and 
every [branch] that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may 
bear more fruit*.”” This differs both from the Marcan story 
of cursing and from the Lucan Parable of condemnation. In 
both of those, there was ‘‘a coming to look” for fruit, as for 
something external. In John, there is no “‘coming to look.” 
Everything is internal and personal. The Vine is in fact the 
Lord Himself; the branches, if they abide in Him, are as it 


‘were His limbs. The action of “‘the husbandman,”’ God, is for 


the good of the Vine as a whole, through fire and steel—fire 
for the unfruitful, the pruning-knife for the fruitful branches. 
In conclusion, we must say that if John intervenes it is rather 
in favour of Luke than in favour of Mark, in order to shew the 
justice and impartiality of the Lord of the Vineyard. 





+ At the same time the impending destruction of the visible 
Temple is not left wholly unmentioned. But it is the Jews who 


mention it, Jn xi. 48 “If we let him alone..., the Romans will come 
and take away both our place and our nation.”’ It is an instance of 
Johannine irony, see Son 3106 a. 

5 1s.i v8: 3 Jn xv. I—6. 
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§12. “Carrying a vessel through the temple,” in Mark} 


. This is omitted by Matthew and Luke. Wetstein quotes, in 
illustration of Mark, Josephus against Apion, as saying that no 
vessel was allowed to be carried “‘im templo?.”’ But the Latin 
gives ‘‘in templum,” and the context indicates that the meaning 
is “‘into the Holy Place’; for it adds “‘there were therein only 
the altar, the table, the censer, and the candlestick.”’ 

This, therefore, does not help us to understand Mark. But 
John perhaps does by saying that there were “in the temple 
people selling oxen and sheep®” (not mentioned by the Synop- 
tists). The care of these animals might necessitate the “carry- 
ing” of “‘vessels.”” Along with this Johannine addition must 
be considered the Johannine substitution of ‘Make not my 
Father’s house a house of merchandise*” for the Synoptic 
“Ye made it a den of robbers.’’ Origen says that the Synoptic 
words are “‘more severe” than the Johannine®. Is this so? 
And what is John’s attitude to the Synoptic narratives as a 
whole? 

The first point to be noted is that the exact words in Jeremiah 
are “‘Is this house...become a den of robbers in your eyes?” 
And these words do not refer to any ‘‘robbery” committed inside 
the Temple. They refer to sins committed outside. This is 
indicated by the preceding question “ Will ye steal, murder, and 
commit adultery, and swear falsely...and come and stand before 
me in this house...and say ‘We are delivered’; that ye may do 
all these abominations®?”’ That is to say, the people came 
into God’s House, as robbers might come into their cave, 
commemorating or condoning their exploits rather than repent- 
ing of them, but at all events not continuing them in the House 
itself. | 

The Gospels on the other hand refer to a systematic extortion, 





1 Mk xi. 16 kai ovk Auer iva tis Suevéyxn oxevdos dia rod ipod. 

2 Joseph. Contr. Ap. ii. 8. 

3 Jn il. 14. 4 Jn iu. 16. 

* Origen Comm. Joann. x. 17 (Lomm. i. 328) rods mavras...yxade- 
ToTEpa Ogov eri Tois Aowrois evayyeAoTais mapa Tov ‘lwdvyny axovoarTas. 

6 Terem. vii. g—10. | 
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practised by the rulers of the Temple, and in the Temple, on the 
pilgrims who came to offer sacrifice—frauds so open and 
coercive that they deserved to be called “robberies” rather 
than thefts?. 

Jerome in his commentary on Matthew explains this at great 
| length. But the length of his explanation indicates that in the 
| first century educated Greeks might not understand the force 
of the word “robbers” and might think that it savoured of 

exaggeration. In the place of this fervid sentence from 
_ Jeremiah—which was probably only one of many sayings of 
| Jesus on the abuses of the Temple—John substitutes another 
saying that refers to the busy “merchandise,” or traffic, implied 
by Mark’s tradition about “carrying vessels.’”” There is in 
| this saying a unique use of the Greek word emporion, i.e. 
“emporium” or “‘place of traffic?.’”* John has “‘Make not my 
Father’s house a house of emporium.” Why does he not 
say ‘‘an emporium”? Probably because he has in view the 
Synoptic tradition “‘My Father’s house shall be a house of 
prayer,’ and he wishes to contrast “‘house of prayer” with | 
“house of merchandise.” . 
But if he wished to do this, why did he not (instead of 
emporium) use emporia which regularly means merchandise in 
LX X--and in the single instance where it occurs in Matthew*— 
whereas emporium never has this meaning? The most probable 
explanation is, that John had in view a saying based on Isaiah’s 
| mention of Tyre (LXX) “she shall be an emporium to all the 
kingdoms of the world” and on Ezekiel (LXX) “Thou shalt say 
to Tyre,...the emporium of the peoples*.’’ These are the only 
instances of emporium (sing.) in the LXX. 

But in Isaiah, the Hebrew for “she shall be an emporium”’ 
is “she shall play the harlot,’ and Ibn Ezra illustrates the 
expression by a Deuteronomic one, “the hire of an harlot®”’ and 
paraphrases the context of Isaiah as meaning that “all the 








1 See Son 3585 c. 
2 Steph. Thes. gives no instance of it. 
3 Mt. xxii. 5 “one to his merchandise (éeuzopiav) 
4 Is. xxiii. 17, Ezek. xxvii. 3. The only other LXX instance of 
eurropwov is pl. Deut. xxxiii. T9. 5 Deut. xxiii. 18. 
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kingdoms” will “‘come to her for merchandise.’ The same 
connection between “fornication” and ‘“‘merchandise”’ is found 
in Revelation where the writer says that “‘the kings of the earth 
committed fornication”’ with “Babylon the great,” and then 
speaks of “‘the merchants of the earth” as mourning over the 
loss of their ‘‘ merchandise” in hert. 

All this is very unlike Western thought. But when the 
metaphor is probed it will be found accordant with the thoughts 
of the prophets of Israel. In the Temple of God, all human 
thought must go up in sacrifice and God-worship, not gad about 
in self-pleasing and self-worship. Israel’s concentrated worship 
of the One God is wedded union; Israel’s gadding about to the 
love of false gods is harlotry. It would seem, then, that Mark’s 
quaint and obscure tradition about “carrying vessels” points to 
something much deeper than at first appears—to a consecration 
of the traffic of greediness resulting in a desecration of the ordi- 
nances of pure worship. This “traffic” Jesus could not but 
condemn. And the form in which John alleges Him to have 
condemned it accords with the precedents set by two of the 
greatest prophets of Israel?. 

Possibly a third prophet has also' contributed to Mark’s 
tradition. The last. words of Zechariah, describing the future 
holiness of the Temple, say—according to Aquila, whom Jerome 
follows—‘‘ There shall be no more a érafficker in the house of the 
Lord of hosts*.”” This is preceded by a poetic forecast about 
the “pots,” or “vessels,” in the Lord’s House, which are all to 





1 Rev. xviii. 2—3, 9—II. 

2 See Son 3370 c, where mention should have been made of John’s 
use of eumdpiov. Westcott says (on Jn ii. 16) that éeumopiuv means 
the place of traffic and not the subject or art of trafficking (éeuzopia) : 
“comp. Ezek. xxvii. 3 (LXX). Thus the ‘house’ is here regarded 
as having become a market-house.....”” I do not understand this. 
It can hardly be intended to suggest that the genitive is appositional 
(like “the name of George’) “the house of (i.e. that is called) 
emporium.” 

3 Zech. xiv. 21 R.V. txt “ Canaanite,” marg. “ trafficker,’’ on which 
see Jerome. The Targ. has “trafficker,’’ and so has Rashi. Comp. 
Hos. xii. 7 R.V. txt “tvafficker,’’ marg. “Canaan{ite],” Targ. “traf- 
fickers.”’ Pesach. 50a supports ‘“ trafficker” in both passages. 
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be “holy,” destined (as Rashi interprets the passage) to be of 
gold and silver, sanctified to the Lord’s use, made out of the 


‘ bells of the horses (war-horses being discarded in the days of © 


peace)—so that henceforth (it might be inferred) no ordinary 
vessel of clay was to be allowed in the sacred precincts!. This 
is remote, in tone, from the bare prose of the Marcan tradition 
about “carrying a vessel through the temple.’ But ‘the pro- 
phetic simultaneous mention of “vessel” and “traffic” is worth 
noting, in view of Mark’s mention of “‘vessel,’’ simultaneously 
with John’s mention of “traffic,” in the evangelistic accounts 


- of the Purification of the Temple. 


§ 13. ‘“‘For all the nations,” in Mark?® 


Reasons have been given in Diatessarica® for believing that 
the clause “‘for all the nations,’ though omitted by Matthew 
and Luke, was a part of the original tradition. We can see 
one reason why Matthew and Luke might omit the clause when 
we examine the context in which Justin Martyr quotes Christ’s 
words from Matthew and Luke. It is in a fierce attack on 
Jews and on their rejection of Jesus: “He [7.e. Jesus] appeared 
distasteful to you [Jews] when He cried among you, IJ¢ is 
written, My house is a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den 
of robbers*.”” Justin makes it appear that Jesus was “dis- 
tasteful” to the Jews simply because He accused them of 
making the Temple “a den of robbers,’ and because they were 
actually “‘robbers.”” But if Jesus said “‘a house of prayer for 
all the nations,”’ there was somewhat more reason for His being 





1 Zech. xiv. 20—21 “The pots in the Lord’s house shall be like 
the bowls before the altar. Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah 
shall be holy unto the Lord of hosts.” 

* Mk xi. 17 quoting fully Is. lvi. 7 “My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the nations (so LXX, but Heb. peoples),” 
Codex k om. “for all the nations.’’ Pseudo-Jerome, on Mk, says 
““House of prayer’ according to Isaiah, ‘Den of robbers’ according 
to Jeremiah,” which looks as though he omitted “ for all the nations,” 
as introducing a separate thought and weakening the antithesis. 

* Son 3353 (i)—(iv) on “The inclusiveness of the Gospel,’’? and 
3468 c foll. on “The Holy Mountain.” 

* Justin M. Tryph. § 17. 
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“distasteful” to them. Had the accusation of “ robbery” 
been Christ’s uppermost feeling, there would have been much 
to say for omitting the Marcan mention of ‘‘ all the nations.” 

But probably that accusation was not Christ’s uppermost 
feeling. The uppermost feeling was more probably that “zeal”’ 
for the Father’s “house” which consumed, or “‘ate,”’ the Son’s 
_heart!, a sympathetic indignation at seeing the outrage done 
by His professed ministers, the Jewish priests, to His Gentile 
children, the proselytes, as well as to the poor among their own 
countrymen, whom they “‘made to stumble” by their extortions. 
And if Jesus was purifying that part of the Temple, or Mountain 
of the House, which was called “the Court of the Nations (o7, 
Gentiles)” where beasts were sold for sacrifice, there would be 
a special force in Isaiah’s words “for all the nations,” as though 
Jesus said to the chief priests, ““How can the Lord make 
‘strangers?’ from the nations joyful in His ‘holy mountain,’ 
and how can His house be ‘called a house of prayer for all the 
nations,’ Gentiles as well as Jews, when you, His priests, fill 
the Mountain of His House, the Court of the Gentiles, with 
noise, traffic, and extortion that make prayer impossible? ”’ 

John, almost immediately after the Riding into Jerusalem, 
places a mention of “certain Greeks among those that went up 
to worship at the feast’’ who say to Philip, ‘‘Sir, we would see 
Jesus*.”” This immediately follows a testimony from the 
Pharisees themselves to the universal attraction exercised by 
Jesus. ‘‘Behold how ye prevail nothing ;- lo, the world is gone 
after him®.” Coming together at this point, the two passages 
remind us that John has himself described the “‘ body” of Jesus 
as being a “‘temple®,”’ or, in other words, a “‘house of prayer” ; 
and now he seems to bring Him before us as a “‘ house of prayer”’ 
not only for “‘certain Greeks” but also for “all the world.” 





1 Jn ii. 17, quoting Ps. lxix. 9. 

2 Is. lvi. 6—7 ‘‘Also the strangers...even them will I bring to 
my holy mountain and make them joyful in my house of prayer, and 
their sacrifices shall be accepted.”’ 

5 Quoted from Son 3353 (iii). 

4 Jn xii. 20—2I. 5 Ja MAIO, 

CJM iu, 20, 
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§14. “A scourge of cords,” in John} 


Why does John insert this picturesque detail? Why do the 
Synoptists omit it? Of what nature were the “cords’’? 
Whence were they obtained? What typical meaning, if any, 
may be attached to this Johannine insertion? Does it indicate 
a historical fact omitted by the Three Gospels or a symbolism 
peculiar to the Fourth? 

It has been suggested that the cords were “probably the 


_ rushes which were littered down for the cattle to lie on?.”’ But 


the Johannine word never means ‘‘vushes”’ either in LXX or in 
Greek literature*. Etymologists may use the word thus, but 
other writers do not. Moreover “rushes” would seem more 
suitable to the bank of the Nile than to the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem 4. 

A different explanation presents itself in the words.of the 
Psalm “Bind the sacrifice with cords even to the horns of the 
altar®.’’ Each victim, presumably, would have a cord attached 
to it for the purpose of leading it, and binding it, to receive the 
sacrificial stroke. From such “‘cords” Jesus might construct, 
and encourage His followers to construct, the ‘‘scourge” in 
question. No doubt, John would see in this a typical action— 
the true Sacrifice, the Lamb of God, casting out the false 
sacrifices, the ‘‘ bullocks’”’ and ‘“‘lambs”’ about which the Lord 
had said “I delight not in their blood®.”” But that does not, 





1 Jn ii. 15 kal rouoas ppayéAdov ek cxowiwv. Nonnus calls the 
whip “counterfeit,” vd@nv inacOdnv, indicating that he read as after 
mouoas, With the best Latin versions, which have tanquam, or quasi. 

* So Alford. Westcott says “The ‘cords’ (yoda, properly of 
twisted rushes) would be at hand.’’ Keim speaks of the whip as 
made of “rushes.” | 

8 In LXX, cyowviov represents Heb. ban, “cord,” more than 
20 times, and never represents Heb. “bulrush”’ or “rush.”’ Steph. 


Thes. vii. 1677 and L. S. give no instance where it means “rush.”’ 


See Acts xxvii. 32 “ropes’’ (the only other N.T. instance). 
4 Exod. ii. 3, Is. xviii. 2. 
® Ps. cxviil. 27, “cords,” oO’nay, variously interpreted (Gesen. 
721 6) in ancient and modern times. 
pa Be es oy 
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in a case like the present, afford grounds for rejecting the 
alleged action as a fiction. It is too original to be treated 
thus, yet not too original for a great Jewish prophet. 

But, if historical, why is the ‘‘scourge of cords” omitted 
by the Synoptists? The first answer that suggests itself is 
“Because in the Synoptic narrative there is no mention of the 
sheep and oxen that would require them.”” If we ask why there 
are no sheep and oxen, the answer might be given “ Because, 
after one or two visits of Jesus to the Temple, He had succeeded 
in abating the market abuse to such an extent that the sheep » 
and oxen were removed and nothing remained but the doves.” 
_ If we could believe this, we might explain not only the Synoptic 
omission of the sheep and oxen in the account of the visit to 
the final Passover, but also the Johannine omission of all 
cleansing of the Temple in the final visit. Unquestionably 
this view presents great difficulties. And in some ways it 
would be less difficult to believe that Mark had fastened on 
one abuse—the oppression of the poor, who bought doves—to 
the neglect of other abuses, as to sheep and oxen, which 
affected only the rich. But in any case the “scourge of cords” 
does not appear to have been a Johannine invention. 


§ 15. “Doves,” “tables,” and ‘‘money-changers,”’ in all 
but Luke? 


Luke omits these Marcan details, partly perhaps because, at 
the time when he was writing, the Temple had fallen and details 
about its service had lost their interest, but partly also because 
he did not see the force of them. Why this distinction between 
the “‘tables” of the money-changers and the “‘seats?” of them 
that sold doves? Why introduce ‘‘money-changers” at all, 
since +selling, not money-changing, was the fault? Why 
mention ‘“‘doves” alone, and no other sacrificial victims? 

John treats these details as obscure but not out of date. 
He perhaps regarded them as a useful and enduring protest 
against the view; not unknown among early Christian teachers, 





1 Mk xi. 15, Mt. xxi. 12, Jn ii. 14—16. 
2.-SS, in Mk, has “tables...z¢ables”’ for “tables... seats.” 
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that religion might be made a “way of gain?.” At all events 
he intervenes as to each point. As for the “tables”’ and the 
“seats” the radical thought was perhaps not about distinctions 
between tables and stalls or seats but about “‘sitting.’’ It was 
unseemly for anyone to “sit” in the Lord’s House except by 
special commission. The true Messiah was to “‘sit” therein 
and to purify the sons of Levi?. A false Messiah, a repre- 
sentative of Mammon, might also “sit in the temple of 
God?,”’ and claim men’s worship. These salesmen and money- 


changers in their cathedrai, as Mark calls their seats, were such 


representatives. They sat, so to speak, im cathedra, exercising 


the authority of Mammon. John expresses this by the word 
“sitting,” which is to be understood with allusion to the Hebrew 
sense “‘sitting [as if with authority]*.” 

In the next place, as to the Marcan “money-changers,” 
John explains the meaning by not only using it himself but 
also adding to it two depreciatory words (“‘small-change”’ and 
“ dealers-in-small-change”’) which suggest that these men made 
a discreditable gain out of those who came to them to exchange 
their money for the coin that was exacted by custom for sacrifices 
in the Temple. The noun, “small-change,” is not used in the 
Greek Bible anywhere but here; but it is frequent in Epictetus 
in the sense of “‘ pelf” as being the object of the worldly minded, 
who “‘refer everything to paltry pelf®.”” Thus John consistently 
shapes his narrative so as to bring out for Greek readers the 
base, unspiritual, and God-detested nature of the “‘ merchandise ”’ 
that Luke was content to term mere ‘“‘selling.”” In the Double 
Tradition of Matthew and Luke Jesus says, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon®.” The incompatibility that is conveyed to 





1 y Tim. vi. 5 vopitdvtwy ropiurpoy eivar TH evoéBevar. 

2 Mal. iii. 3. 

3 2 Thess. ii. 4 cis rdv vady rod bcod xabioa, comp. Ezek, xxviii. 2 
““T sit in the seat of God.”’ 

4 See Exod. xviii. 14, Mal. iil. 3 etc. 

5 Epict. ii. 10. 20 ei émi Kepydtiov madvra dvdyes. Keppariov is 
very freq. (see iii. 2. 8, iii. 5. 3 etc.), and xéppa occurs in ii. Io. 14, 
i. 10,19, 1V.13. 2; 1V.. 9.9. 

6 Mt. vi. 24, Lk. xvi. 13. 
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Jews in those words is indirectly suggested here in the contrast 
implied between such sacrifices as ought to be offered to the 
One God and such sacrifices as were actually offered in the 
Jewish Temple under the control of the ea the hierophants 


of “‘small change}?.”’ 


§ 16. 


What followed after the purification of the Temple? 


The Diatessaron describes the departure of Jesus from the 


Temple, after the purification of it, as follows :— 


“And when 





1 If the «épyara represent the brass or copper coins of the poor 


received, and often over-received, by the xodAduvfiral, 
Johannine word (Jn ii. 
“shedding,”’ 
extortioner values as his own blood. 


retributive 


15) e&éyeev, 


poor and he has to give it back. 
* Mk xi. 18—19 and its parallels are printed above (pp. 197—8), 
but are repeated here for the sake of continuity. 


Mk xi. 18—25 
(R.V.) 

(18) And the chief 
priests and the scribes 
heard it, and sought 
how they might de- 
stroy him: for they 
feared him, for all the 
multitude was aston- 
ished at his teaching. 

(19) And every 
evening (lit. when- 
ever evening came) 
he (some anc. auth. 
they) went forth out 
of the city. 

(20) And as they 
passed by in the 
morning, they saw 
the fig-tree withered 
away from the roots. 

(21) And Peter 
calling to remem- 
brance saith unto 
him, Rabbi, behold, 
the fig-tree which 
thou cursedst is 
withered away. 

(22) And Jesus 
answering saith un- 


Mt. xxi. 15—17, 19 b, 
20—22, vii. 7, vi. 
I4—15 (R.V.) 

(xxi. 15) But when 
the chief priests and 
the scribes saw the 
wonderful things that 
he did, and the chil- 
dren that were crying 
in the temple and 
saying, Hosanna to 
the son of David; 
they were 
with indignation, 

(16) And said un- 
to him, Hearest thou 
what these are say- 
ing? And Jesus saith 

unto them, Yea: did 

ye never read, Out of 

the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise ? 

(17) And he left 
them, and went forth 
out of the city to 

Bethany, and lodged 

there. 

(19)...And im- 
mediately the fig- 
tree withered away. 
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moved _ 


then the 


“poured forth,’ signifies a 
as it were, of that which the miserly 
It was the blood of the ~ 


Ck a ag, b—48, 
xxl. 37-—8, Xvii. 
5—6, xi. 9, 4 (R.V.) 

(xix. 47) ...But 
the chief priests and 
the scribes and the 
principal men of the 
people sought to de- 
stroy him: 

48) And. they 
could not find what 
they might do; 
the people all hung 
upon him, listening. 

(xxi. 37) And 
every day he was 
teaching in the tem- 
ple; and every night 
he went out, and 
lodged in the mount 
that is called [the 
mount] of Olives. 

(38) And all the 
people came early in 
the morning to him 
in the temple, to 
hear him. 

(xvii. 5) And the 
apostles said unto 
the Lord, Increase 
our faith. 


(Mark xi. 18—25 (26)) 
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eventide was come, he left all the people, and went outside 


the city to Bethany, he and his twelve, and he remained there. 
And all the people, because they knew the place, came to him, 
and he received them; and them that had need of healing he 
healed. And on the morning of the next day, when he returned 





= 


Mk xi. 18—25 

(R.V.) contd. 
to them, Have faith 
in God. 

(23) Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou 
taken up and cast 
into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in 
his heart, but shall 
believe that what 
he saith cometh to 
pass; he shall have 
it. 


(24) Therefore I 
say unto you, All 
things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for, be- 
lieve that ye have 
received them, and 
ye shall: have them. 

(25) And whenso- 
ever ye stand pray- 
ing, forgive, if ye 
have aught against 
any one; that your 
Father also which is 
in heaven may for- 
give you your tres- 
passes. [Many anc. 
auth. add ver. 26 But 
if ye do not forgive, 
neither will your 
Father which is in 
heaven forgive your 
trespasses. | 


Mt. xxi. I5—17, 19}, 


20—22, vii. 7, vi. 
I4—I15 (R. V.) contd. 


(20) And when the 
disciples saw it. they 
marvelled, saying, 
How did the fig-tree 
immediately wither 


away ? 

(or) And Jesus 
answered and_ said 
unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, If ye 
have faith, and doubt 
not, ye shall not only 
do what is done to 
the fig-tree, but even 
if ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Be 
thou taken up and 
cast into the sea, it 
shall be done. 

(22) Andallthings, 
whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, ye shall receive. 

(vii. 7) Ask, and 
it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto 
tet 

(vi. 14) For if ye 
forgive men their 
trespasses, your hea- 
venly Father will also 
forgive you. 

(15) But if ye for- 
give not men their 
trespasses, neither 
will your Father for- 


give your trespasses. | 


Lk. xix. 47 b—48, 
xxl. 37—8, xvii. 
aoe "9; 
(R.V.) contd. 


(6) And the Lord 
said, If ye have faith 
as a grain of mus- 
tard-seed, ye would 
say unto this syca- 
mine-tree, Be thou 
rooted up, and be 
thou planted in the 
sea; and it would 
have obeyed you. 


(xi. 9) And I say 
unto you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you ; 
seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto 
you. 

(4) And forgive us 
our sins; for we our- 
selves also forgive 
every one that is in- 
debted to us.... 
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to the city from Bethany, he hungered?.’’ It is difficult to 
trace the sources of these confused traditions about “‘knowing”’ 
the “place” and ‘“‘receiving.’”’ Matthew says, much earlier, 
that, when Jesus crossed the Lake to Gennesaret, ‘“‘the men of 
that place knew him”; John, much later, says that Judas 
“knew the place” to which “ Jesus oft-times resorted with his 
disciples’; and Luke, describing the concourse of the Five 
Thousand, says that Jesus “received them...and them that had 
need of healing he healed*.”’ The last of these traditions has 
certainly been utilised by the Diatessaron here. And the 
Diatessaron is instructive as indicating that the accounts of 
Christ’s sojourning near Jerusalem—which the Synoptists 
confine to days in the last week—may have originally belonged 
to days in preceding weeks, months, or even years. 

Mark, after recording the words of Jesus, “Ye have made it 
[1.e. the Temple] a den of robbers,’’ says ‘‘ And the chief, priests 
and the scribes heard [it|® and began to seek how they might 
destroy him.” Luke omits “heard [it].’’ And it is hardly 
credible that ‘‘the chief priests and the scribes ’’—to whom Luke 
adds ‘‘the chief [men] of the people”—were all present and all 
“heard” the words at the moment of utterance. More pro- 
bably they would hear the report about the words, and about 
Christ’s acts in general. Matthew seems to favour this view. 
At all events he substitutes “seeing” for “hearing” and 
mentions “‘the wonderful things that he did,’”’ and “‘the boys 
crying aloud in the temple” because of them4. 





1 Diatess. § 32. It arranges the preceding context as follows :— 
1st, the Purification of the Temple (mostly as Jn), 2nd, the Widow’s 
Mite, 3rd, the Prayers of the Pharisee and the Publican. 

2 Mt. xiv. 35, Jn xviii. 2, Lk ix. II. 

3 Mk xi. 18 #Kovoay without an object. Lk. xix. 47 agrees but 
omits nkovcay. 

4.Mt. xxi. 15—16. Jerome on Hab. ii. 11 “The stone shall cry 
out of the wall” (preceded-by ib. 9 “woe unto him that getteth an 
evil gain for his house’’) combines Mt. xxi. 16 and Lk. xix. 40 as 
follows “(Mt.) Have ye not read that it is written, From the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise? and (Lk.) If these 
should hold their peace the stones will cry out.”” He adds that 
“Although most think that this is to be understood as meaning, 
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John does not verbally follow either Mark and Luke in 
mentioning a purpose to “‘destroy” Jesus, or Matthew in 
describing “wonderful things” that draw forth songs of praise, 
or the Synoptists generally in describing Jesus as going forth 
from Jerusalem at night. But in fact he suggests all these 
things. As to the “destroying,” Jesus says “‘ Loose, 7.e. destroy, 
this temple” and it is added “He spake of the temple of his. 
body!.”’ It is also added that Nicodemus, “the teacher of Israel,” 
came to Jesus “by night.’’ The reason for choosing night-time 
we are supposed to guess already, and it is suggested more clearly 





‘If the Jews hold their peace the Gentiles will confess me,’ yet 
according to a truer interpretation, ‘...the stones themselves (lapides 
ipsi) . . .will be able to sound forth my greatness.’’’ Jerome evidently 
regards the Lucan “stones,” in a literal sense, as belonging to the 
Temple, although Luke regards them as lying on the road, being 
mentioned by Jesus before He (xix. 41) “drew nigh and saw the 
city.’”” Space does not permit a full comparison of Mt. with Lk.; 
but the following conclusions are probable. 

Matthew has here followed a tradition—followed also by the Acts 
of Pilate (§ 1)—that Hosanna was uttered, not by the Jews, but 
always by “the sons, or children, of the Hebrews,’’ meaning the 
common people or multitude, as distinct from the Pharisees or rulers. 
This Matthew has misinterpreted as “Jittle children of the Hebrews,”’ 
taking Christ’s “babes and sucklings”’ literally, whereas it meant 
“simple and illiterate” as distinct from “scribes.”” Luke followed 
an earlier tradition that “the stones’’ of the Temple would “cry out” 
(which, says Pesach. 57 a, they did on four occasions). But he has 
placed this before Jesus “saw the city,’’ so that he might be regarded 
as meaning the stones in the road (comp. Lk. iii. 8). It has been 
suggested (McNeile on Mt. xxi. 15) that there might be a confusion 
between Aram. “stones” N'3aN, and “children” ~193.: I have not 
been able to find an instance of such a confusion nearer than Ps. 
Cxviil. 22 “the stone that the builders rejected,’’ Targ. “the youth 
...among the sons of Jesse,’’ which appears to be merely paraphrase 
(Son 3594 c). But it is antecedently probable that there would be 
at this point some playing on “stones”’ of the Temple, and the “ stone”’ 
of the corner, and “builders” of the people (i.e. the Sanhedrin) 
(Son 3600 a). “Sons of the peoples’ (Joma 71 b) meaning “ descen- 
dants of Gentiles,’’ might illustrate the interpretation (Jerome above) 
“the Gentiles will confess me.’”’ Comp. Mt. iii. 9 “stones...children 
to Abraham.” 

4 FRM. 19, 23. 
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later on, as being “‘fear of the Jews1.’’ Not a single miracle 
or sign is mentioned as being wrought in or near the Temple. 
Yet it is said, immediately after the purification of the Temple, 
“when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, during the feast, 
many believed on his name, beholding his signs, which he was 
[continually] doing?.” “His signs’’ assumes that everyone 
‘knew Jesus to be a great worker of signs, although no sign has 
been hitherto described except the one at Cana.- And the 
same thing is implied by the first words of Nicodemus to Jesus, 
“Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God; for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest except God be with 
him.” 

We are not told what these “signs” were, or when or where 
they were worked, or what impression they produced at the 
time on those who witnessed them. Why does not John, like 
Matthew, tell us all this, or something of it? Why does he 
thus, in his own person, cursorily mention “‘his signs,” leaving 
it to Nicodemus to emphasize their importance? It is apparently 
because he himself regards them as of very little importance. 
Nicodemus, speaking in the plural for “‘the Pharisees” and 
“rulers,” implies that they are convinced by the signs (“we 
know”) that Jesus is “a teacher come from God.” But in the 
Temple the Jews have asked for a special sign (‘what sign 
shewest thou to us?”’). And what Nicodemus ‘‘knew”’ did not 
embolden him to come to Jesus by day. He seems to have 
meant ‘““We know but dare not confess.” Such “knowing” 
was not an important moral gain. 

That this is John’s view appears from an expression in the 
context—unique in the New Testament and very rare in Greek 
literature—in which he seems to play on the word “‘belzeve” or 
“trust” so as to disparage the belief or faith of those whose 
trust in Christ was based on His powers as a wonder-worker 
and not on His person or character as being that of the Son of 





1 Jn iii. 1—2. Comp. xix. 38—9 “for fear of the Jews.” This 
applies directly to Joseph alone, but the reader is made to feel that 
it applies to Nicodemus also. 

a7 5h./2 3. * Jn il. 2. 
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God: ‘‘Many trusted in (lit. into) lis name, but Jesus did 
not trust himself to them because he knew all men.” Origen 
discusses the difference between “believing in the name of 
Jesus’ and “believing Jesus,” and comes to the conclusion that 
the former is a rudimentary kind of belief and the latter an 
advanced one. The former is like that of the two disciples of 


_ John the Baptist believing in Christ on the testimony of the 


Baptist; the latter is of a personal kind due to the direct 
influence of Christ, like that of Andrew (after he had conversed 
with Christ) and Peter and Nathanael and Philip}. 

No instance is given in the Thesaurus of the phrase “J trust 
myself to you,” but it might advantageously have given several 
instances of a kindred phrase of Epictetus, who argues against 
the notion that a man is bound to reciprocate a “trust” or 
“confidence” that may be given him by a garrulous fool, or 
perhaps (in pretence) by an artful informer; because a soldier 
in disguise “trusts his own [thoughts| to. you”—about the 
Emperor, for example—it does not follow that you are to 
“trust your own [thoughts] to him?.’”’ This antithesis appears, 
in a homely way, to illustrate John’s language and to shew how 
carefully he distinguishes from one another, at the outset of 
his Gospel, different kinds of faith, trust, belief, or confidence, 
although he never actually uses any of these nouns. 

Mark has on two occasions mentioned scribes from Jerusalem 
as originating the opposition to Jesus in Galilee. The first of 
them introduces the scribes as imputing Christ’s signs to 
Beelzebub; the second deals with the importance attached by 





t See Joh. Voc. 1483—7 and Origen Comm. Joann. x. 28 (Lomm. 
i. 372) Kal rovro d€ rnpyréov, dre wodAol moTevovTes eis TO bvopa adTod ovx 
ws “Avdpéas cai Ilérpos xai Na@avand xai Gikirros miotevovow, adda TI 
paptupia “lwdvvou meiBovra, éyovtos “Idov, 6 auvds Tod Oeod: 7 TO bn’ 
’Avdpéou evpebévte Xpiot@, } TO eirovte “Incod TO Birimm@ ’Axodovber por: 
i To pdackovte Grinme@ “Ov eypape Maions xai of mpodjra, eipyxaper, 
"Ingovy vidy rod ‘laa ard Naapér. Obra d€ ériorevoay eis rd dvopa 
avTov, Oewpodvres avTov Ta onpeta G& erroier* Kai [ 2dia] onpeia micrevovorr, 
ovK eis avTov, GAN eis TO Gvopa adrod, 6 “Invods ovK éeriarevaev EavTov avTois. 
The text is obscure and possibly corrupt. Perhaps é:a should be 
inserted before onyeia. 

2 Epictet. iv. 13. 6. 
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the Pharisees to the washing of hands. Both of these mentions | 
of Jerusalem are omitted by Luke?. Yet they give the reader 
a glimpse into the possibility of an alliance between the influ- 
ence of the Temple as controlled by the Chief Priests, and the 
influence of the Law as interpreted by the Pharisees; and the 
incompatibility between these combined influences and the 
Spirit of the Son of God. There are advantages in having this 
set before the reader earlier and more fully. 

The Fourth Gospel suggests the thought of this incompatibility 
at the outset by recording a conversation between Jesus and 
Nicodemus, a Pharisee with good disposition and tendencies, 
yet with no spiritual conviction, and consequently no courage. 
He comes to Jesus by night. “And he himself represents his 
fellow-Pharisees as ““knowing” that Jesus was ‘‘a teacher come 
from God.’ Thereby he implies that they are hypocrites in 
opposing Him. Neither Nicodemus nor the other Jerusalemites 
who “believe in the name” of Jesus are regarded as really 
believing in Him. They trust only in His power to work 
wonders. Therefore it is said—apparently with a mystical 
play on the words—that Jesus would not entrust to them that 
most precious of possessions which is here called “ himself?.”’ 

According to this view, the Dialogue with Nicodemus, like 
the Dialogue with the Woman of Samaria, even if it does 
not contain a single sentence that Jesus ever uttered, con- 
tains a historical record of His thoughts, and of the conflict 
.between His thoughts and those of the scribes and the chief © 
priests. The scribes stood for the letter of the Law; Jesus for 





1 Mk iii. 22 “the scribes that came down from Jerusalem”’ is 
parall. to Mt. xii. 24 “the Pharisees” and Lk. xi. 15 “some of them,” 
i.e. of the multitudes. Mk vii. 1—where Matthew also (xv. 1) mentions 
“ Jerusalem ’’—refers to Christ’s journeying in North Palestine which 
is wholly omitted by Luke. Comp. Jn i. 19 “the Jews sent. ..from 
Jerusalem priests and Levites,’’ and 1b. 24 R.V. tut “and they had 
been sent’”— R.V. marg. “and [certain] had been sent’’—“ from 
(R.V. marg. from among) the Pharisees.”’ 

2 Comp. Lk. xvi. 12 “Who will entrust to you your own,’’ or “ our 
own,’’ or as Marcion had it (see Tertull. Adv. Marc.) “that which 
is mine?’’ It means the treasure appointed by God for man, the Spirit 
of Christ, the opposite of the Mammon mentioned in the context. 
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the breath of the Spirit of Love. The priests stood for the 
_ ritual of the Temple; Jesus stood for Man as being God’s true 
‘ Temple. There was no prospect of peace or truce between 
these conflicting principles, and John thinks it best to let us 
know this from the beginning. . 


§17. “Have faith in God,” in Mark} 


Mark’s meaning appears to be ‘“‘ Have faith, not in man, 
nor in this visible world and the things of this world, but im 
God.” But Matthew omits “‘im God” as superfluous. Luke 
draws out what he supposes to be its meaning by adding “‘as 
a grain of mustard-seed,”’ that is to say, “faith of vital force 
able to increase what is very small so that it shall become 
great.”’ 

“Have faith (ov, belief) ’’ expresses in two Greek words what 
“believe” expresses in one. And the imperative “believe in 
God”’ occurs in only one passage of the Old Testament, describing 
a great danger impending on Judah from a hostile league, 
when Jehoshaphat—encouraged by the prophet who declared 

_ that God would fight for them—said ‘‘Hear me, O Judah... 
believe-firmly im the Lord your God, so shall ye be firmly-es- 
tablished; believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper?.”” An 
ancient Jewish comment on the- words in Exodus that follow 
the drowning of the Egyptians “‘They [?.e. Israel] believed in 
the Lord and in his servant Moses*,’’ quotes these words of 
Jehoshaphat along with many other texts on “belief” or 
“faith” but no other instance of the imperative. In the New 


EE 


a 








1 Mk xi. 22 éyere wiotw Oeov, Mt. xxl. 21 éav éynre riotiy, 
Lk. xvii. 6 ei ¢yere riotw os kdxxov owarews. Comp. Mt. xvii. 20 
eav éynre miotw ws Kdxkov owamews after the cure of the demoniac 
boy (where the parall. Mk ix. 29 differs, and the parall. Lk. ix. 43 
omits all words of Jesus). 

2 2 Chr. xx. 20, on which see Gegen. 53 a comparing Is. vii. 9 
“if ye believe not firmly ye will not be confirmed,” a play on }DN 
which in the passive means “confirmed” but in the causative “ be- 
lieve firmly.” 

8 Exod. xiv. 31 (see Mechilta). This is immediately followed by 
the Song of Moses. ’ 


5 glen aie aa 
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Testament we find one in the Fourth Gospel where Jesus says 
to His disciples ‘“‘Let not your heart be troubled. ° Believe in 
God, believe also in me}.”’. 

These words of Jesus immediately follow His saying to 
Peter “‘ The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice?.”’ 
Mark also (not followed by Matthew) brings in Peter, just before 
recording the precept “‘ Have faith in God.”” But Mark repre- 
sents Peter as speaking about the withered fig-tree. This, if 
taken literally, leads us quite away from the thought in John. 
But if it was originally metaphorical it leaves us free to suppose 
that John is intervening to explain the thought at the bottom 
of the Marcan original—the thought that induced Luke here 
to omit the episode of the fig-tree and to connect the uprooting 
of a sycamine-tree with the forgiveness of sins?. 

Let us assume the fig-tree to represent, in the original 
tradition underlying Mark, the power of Mammon ruling in 
the visible Temple, and let us suppose the abuses of the Temple 
to have been suddenly, though only temporarily, suppressed 
by Jesus and His followers. It would be quite natural that 
such a momentary triumph—really one of a startling character 
as Origen says—should be taken by the more sanguine among 
Christ’s disciples as a pledge of speedy success for all their 
Master’s plans and for the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Against such anticipations Jesus—not being 
Himself certain of the how and the when—might naturally 
warn them. They were too definite in their belief. They had 
faith in the present, or in the morrow, or in the near future. 





1 Jn xiv. 1, on which see Joh. Gr. 2236—40. And to the reasons 
there given for rendering the ambiguous muorevere imperatively 
add the paraphrase of Nonnus, addd 6e@ kai euoi murrevoare. 

2 Jn xiii. 38. 

3 Lk. xvii.6. This does not mention Peter. Nor does Lk. xvii. 5 
“and the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith.”’ But if 
we go back to Lk. xvii. 4 about forgiving seven times a day, we find 
that it is parall. to Mt. xviii. 21 foll. “ Petey said to him....’”’ This 
indicates that the later Evangelists, as well as Mark, are dealing 
with Petrine metaphor about the eradication of sin by forgiveness 
in the narrative (in Mk-Mt.) or parable (in‘Lk.) about a fig-tree. 
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Perhaps also they had faith in some miraculous intervention, 
such as saved Israel under Moses at the Red Sea, and Judah 
under Jehoshaphat in the wilderness of Tekoah. The sub- 
Marcan tradition perhaps meant “‘ You are not to have faith in 
any such things, but only in God Himself.”’ 

If this was the meaning, it is obscurely expressed. The 
deviations of Matthew and Luke from it point to a sense of its 
obscurity. And Mark’s context seems to contain an attempt , 


at explanation: ‘All things soever that ye pray for and ask, 


believe that ye [have] received them and they shall be [done] 
for you.” But this might well seem to make the text more 
difficult than ever. For this promise can only be true; and 
only ought to be true, with the proviso that men pray for that 
which is according to the will of a righteous God. Without 
such a caution, and read without attention to the curious past 
tense (‘believe that ye [have] received”) the words encourage 
superstition of the worst kind. 

Luke omits these words of Mark. This he might do all the 
more safely because elsewhere, when he represents Jesus as 
saying “Ask, and it shall be given unto you,” it is preceded, at 
a short interval, by the Lord’s Prayer, in which the first things 


‘prayed for are the hallowing of God’s name and the coming of 


His Kingdom. This might be thought a sufficient guarantee 
that importunate prayer was discouraged; yet in the interval 
Luke gives a parable about a man asking a friend for three 
loaves in the dead of night to entertain an unexpected guest, 
and prevailing by mere persistence; and elsewhere another 
parable about an unjust judge who redresses a wrong done to 
a widow simply to avoid being wearied by her entreaties?. 
These traditions about importunate prayer, peculiar to 
Luke, lead us on from the thought of the Marcan “faith, or, 
belief, in God” to the thought of the Marcan condition for 
obtaining things prayed for (‘believe that ye have received 





1 Mk xi. 24. 

* Lk. xi. 9 “ Ask, and it shall be given unto you’’; xi. I—4 con- 
tains the Lord’s Prayer, xi. 5—8 describes the importunate friend. 
Lk. xviii. 1—8 describes the importunate widow. 
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them”). They make us reflect on Origen’s observation that 
there is ‘‘no vestige” in Mark of anything like what is meant 
by the Lord’s Prayer!. When Matthew introduces the Lord’s 
Prayer he prefixes to it a saying of Jesus which, according to 
our English Versions, forbids ‘‘vain repetitions.’”” Why does 
Luke omit this? Did he believe that it was erroneously 
expressed? And did he consequently insert his traditions 
about the importunate friend and the widow to shew that all 
“repetitions” in prayer were not forbidden by Jesus? It will. 
be convenient to touch on this point in considering the next - 
Marcan phrase “believe that ye [have] received.” 


§18. “Believe that what he saith is coming to pass,” 
and “Believe that ye [have] received,” in Mark? 


In Mark, there are two statements of the condition for 
success in prayer. The first is that a man should “believe that 
what he saith 1s coming to pass.”” The second is “ All things what- 
soever ye pray for and ask, believe that ye [have] received (them), 
and they shall be [done] for you.’”’ A form of the second is 
reproduced in the parallel Matthew, but with a transposition 
of the “receiving” that makes the saying easier and leaves 
the object of the “believing” doubtful: “‘Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing [?], ye shall receive.’’ Both of these 
are omitted by Luke. Luke has nothing of the nature of a 
promise of the fulfilment of prayer except the unconditional 
“Ask, and it shall be given you.”” This Luke has in common 
with Matthew, and in a parallel to a passage in Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount, where Matthew—after a warning against 
the wrong kind of prayer and a statement of the right kind of 
prayer—returns abruptly to the subject of “asking” and 





1 Orig. De Ovat. Libell. § 18. Znrnoavres b€ kai mapa th Mapxw 
pynrore avOdvyn nas 9 Towavtn icodvvapodea avayeypappevn, ovd ixvos 
eykeimevoy mpocevxns evpoper. 


2 Mk xi. 23—4 Mt. xxi. 22 Lk. om. 
a , , 
ds dv... miorevn OTe mavtTa 6ca ay airn- 
& Aadet yivera, €ora onre €v TH mMpowevyn 
avT@...mavta doa miorrevovtes AnuWeobe. 


, \ > 
mpocevxerOe Kai ai- 

4 , ¢ 
reiaOe, mioreveTe OTL 
y / ‘ »* c rt 
eAdBere, Kai €ora vp. 
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“receiving ” at the close of a collection of miscellaneous precepts, 
mostly negative, as will be seen below :— 


Mt. vi. 5 foll. 
[Against praying and fasting 

amiss 
. (5) And when ye pray, ye 
shall not be as the hypocrites. ... 

(7) And in praying use not 

vain repetitions, as the Gentiles 
do; for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much 
speaking.... 

Mt. vi. 9—13 


Lk. om: 


Lk. xi. 1—4 


[Zhe Lord’s Prayer| 


(9) After this manner there- 
fore pray ye, Our Father... 

(13) ...into temptation, but 
deliver us from the evil [one]. 


Mt. vi.. 14—15 
[ About the duty of forgiving| 
(14) For if ye forgive’... 
(15) But if ye forgive not.... 
Mt. vi. 16—18 
About the wrong and the right 
Ss 
kind of fasting| 


Mt. vi. 19—34 


(1) And it came to pass... 


teach us to pray, even as John 
alsp taught his disciples. 


(2) And he said unto them, 


When ye pray, say Father... 


(4) -.. into temptation. 
Lk. om. 


Lk. om. 


Lk. xii. with passages from xi. 
and xvi. 


[Against avarice, evil desire, and worldly anxiety] 


Mt. vil. I—5 


Lk. vi. 37—8, 41—2 


[ Against judging others | 


Mt. vii. 6 foll. 


Lk. xi. 8 foll. 


[ About asking| 


(6) Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs...lest they... 
turn and rend you. 

(7) Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find.... 


(After the Lord’s Prayer and 
the parable of the importunate 
borrower of loaves) 

(8) ... he will arise and give 
him as many as he needeth. 

(9) And I say unto you Asf, 
and it shall be given. you; seek, 
and ye shall find.... 





1 Comp. Mk xi. 25 “Forgive... 


a? 
- 


may forgive you... 


that also your Father in heaven 
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This final precept, coming in Matthew after many other 
precepts addressed to Christ’s disciples alone!, and in Luke 
after the disciples have received from Him the Lord’s Prayer, 
clearly means “Ask thus,” ‘‘ Ask, as my disciples,” or_‘‘ Ask, in 
the spirit of the prayer that I have given you.” Yet, taken by 
itself, it might encourage nominal Christians to ask in a spirit 
of selfishness for whatever they liked; and there was some 
danger that Luke’s peculiar parables about the success of 
importunate petitioners might have the same effect. 

It might be urged that the prohibition in Matthew “Use 
not vain repetitions’ would prevent such an abuse of prayer?. 





1 “Alone,” that is, not to the “multitudes” below, who do not 
ascend the mountain—because, as Origen and Jerome concur in saying 
(on Mt. v. 1), “turbae ascendere non valent,” (Lomm. iii. 74) eis rd dpos 
.. .€vOa ovx oloi Te Foray of Byhoe yevéeo Oa. 

2 Mt. vi. 7 mrpocevxdpevor S€ pr Barradkoynante, D Bdarrodoynonrat, 
d ‘“‘vana loquimini,” Latt. codd. ‘‘multum loqui”’ [but in Lk. xi. 2 D 
has Barrodoyare, d “multum loqui”’] Curet. “be babbling.” But SS 
has “saying idle [things] battdlatha”’ to render Barradoyeiv. Battdla 
or battdlathéd occurs again in Curet. and SS of Mt. xii. 36 “every idle 
word” to render Gk dpyév, and Thes. Syr. 509 foll. gives abundant 
instances of its use to represent dpydv, katapyéo etc. 

In Greek litérature, Barrakoyéw can hardly be said to exist. 
No instance of it is given before Simplicius (in 6th century) (in Comm. 
Epict. Ench. 37, Schweig. p. 340, where it is spelt Barrodoyéw). Origen 
spells the word Surrodcyew as if from Aéyw, and he says (De Ovat. § 21) 
that we are guilty of battologia when we pray in a hap-hazard and 
worldly fashion for worldly things. This suits neither etymology 
nor Matthew’s context. . 

If it were derived from the Hebrew and Aramaic béial in the 
sense of “cease,’”’ “intermit,’’ it might mean “slacken,” in the sense 
of slackening one’s thoughts in prayer, as the Aboth iv. 14 warns us 
against “slackening, (or idling) from the Law.”’ Also Levy i. 2124 
gives forms of bdtal as meaning “ futile,” “futility” etc. According 
to Steph. Thes. (ii. 195—6, which perhaps a little exaggerates) 
Hesych. identifies Barrodoyeiv with Barrapifev. Now Barrapifew 
is used by Cicero (ad Aidt. vi. 5) to mean “talk incoherently.”’ This 
suggests that two causes may have been at work in creating and 
interpreting Matthew’s tradition. Hebrew or Aramaic influence 
would suggest the meaning “worthless stuff,’’ Greek influence would 
suggest “incoherent stammering.’’ Jesus, before giving His disciples 
a very short prayer, may have warned them against using it, or any 


«ce 
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But Matthew’s peculiar word forbidding the abuse (battalogein) 
is of doubtful meaning according as one emphasizes ‘‘vain” or 
“‘vepetition.” It may forbid (x) prayer that is idle, futile, 
listless babbling, or (2) prayer that is earnest, intense, reiteration 
of attempts to “weary” the Supreme (‘‘ weary” is the Horatian 
word)? into conformity with our desires. Matthew may have 
taken one view of. the word, Luke another. Luke nowhere 
inserts a prohibition of battalogia. Luke also joins Mark else- 
where in a saying that condemns the scribes for “making long 
prayers in pretence,’ where the parallel Matthew omits the 
sentence that contains this accusation?. Possibly therefore 
Matthew regarded Christ’s precept as meaning, by implication, 
“Pray not with slackness, or intermission,’ ‘Pray without 
intermission.” . 

If this was at the bottom of Christ’s precept we may infer 
that its essential meaning was carried on by Paul in his precept 
to the Thessalonians ‘Pray without ceasing,” about which 
Origen frankly confesses that once, when he read it, he asked 
how it could possibly be fulfilled; and discussing it in several 
passages, he concludes that a spiritual rather than a temporal 
“ceasing”’ is contemplated, and that the whole of the Christian’s 
life, even eating, drinking, and sleeping, may be regarded as a 
stream of prayer, offered to God’s glory’. 

If Paul’s precept “‘ pray without ceasing (or, intermission)’’ is 
a vernacular Greek rendering of the Aramaic Greek in Matthew 
“when ye pray, do not intermit, or remit, or utter loose futilities,”’ 
this might be expressed positively in literary Greek by a word 





- prayer, as a mere string of incantations, repeated from morning till 


evening like (1 K. xviii. 26) ““O Baal, hear us!” 

1 Hor. Odes, I. ii. 26° 

2 Mk xii. 4o, Lk. xx. 47, omitted by Mt. after Mt. xxiii. 7 which 
is parall. to Mk xii. 38—»9. ; 

8 1 Thess. v. 17, Orig. Hom. Sam. i. 9 (Lomm. xi. 304—5), 
“Ego cum legerem aliquando apud Apostolum quod dixit ‘sine 
intermissione ovate,’ quaerebam si praeceptum hoc possibile esset 
impleri,’”’ comp. ib. 381 (on Ps. i. 2 “in his law doth he meditate 
day and night”) and De Orat. § 12, § 22 “ Let the whole of our prayer- | 
ful life say without ceasing, ‘Our Father that is in heaven.’”’ 
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that signifies “‘tensely”’ or ‘‘intensely”” as opposed to “‘loosely,’’ 
applied to prayer by Luke in the Acts and perhaps—but the 
passage is doubtful—in his Gospel!. This last doubtful passage, 
if it is genuine, corresponds to the context of one in Mark and 
Matthew where Jesus “‘ prayed saying the same words”’; and, if 
it is not genuine, it leaves a blank in Luke indicating that he did 
not accept any tradition at all to the effect that Jesus repeated 
a prayer or uttered a prayer with new intensity. This adds one 
more to many passages shewing incompleteness in Mark, and 
divergence between Matthew and Luke, as to Christ’s doctrine 
of prayer. We have now to consider how, if at all, John inter- 
venes. 


§19. Johannine Intervention 


The Johannine intervention is in part dramatic. Jesus 
Himself thrice addresses the Father in language of prayer or of 
~thanksgiving for answered prayer. In the first instance, Jesus 

says, at the grave of Lazarus, ‘“‘Father, I thank thee that thou 
heardest me; and I knew that thou hearest me always?.”’ This 
accords with Origen’s view that Jesus regards life itself as a 
stream of unceasing prayer; for He has not prayed aloud, but 
it is implied that He has prayed and that the Father heard 
Him. Also it accords with the tradition peculiar to Mark 
“Believe that ye [have] received.’ Jesus thanks God for some- 
thing not future but past, “‘thou heardest me.’ In, the second 
instance, after Jesus has enunciated the doctrine of the grain 
' of wheat and of life through death, He exclaims, ‘‘ Now is my 
soul troubled, and what shall I say? [Shall I say] Father, save 
me from this hour? [Nay], but for this cause came I, unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name®.’’ The previous prayer was — 
uttered in silence. This is uttered aloud, in one brief phrase. 
The next is a very long prayer rivalling in length the Old 
Testament prayers of Daniel and Nehemiah and justifying the 
wise saying of R. Eliezer, who said that there was a time for long 








1 Acts xii. 5 éxrevés, comp. ib. xxvi. 7 éxreveia, and Lk. xxii. 44 
[Lexrevéorepor |]. | 
2 Jn xi. 41—2. 3 Jn xil. 27—8. 
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| prayers as well as for short ones}. It is a prayer of the Son to 


the Father that the disciples may be one as the Father and the 
Son are one, and may be kept from evil and sanctified and per- 
fected in the divine unity. There is no mention of sin, as there 
is in the Synoptic traditions about prayer, but it is implied in 
the words “that thou shouldest keep them from the evil [one]?.”’ 

In this long prayer there is no mention of any promise of 
fulfilment in reply to that asking which Mark connects with 
prayer (“whatsoever ye pray for and ask”). Nor does it occur 
in the earlier part of the Fourth Gospel, for the promise cannot 
be given till Judas has gone out from the disciples.. Then and 
not till then does Jesus say to them, after predicting His own 
departure, ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
if ye have love one to another,” and, a little afterwards, ‘“‘ He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and ~ 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go unto the . 
Father. And whatsoever ye shall askin my name, that willl do... 
If ye shall ask [me] anything in my name I will do it%.” 

The “greater works” are manifestly the works of the Gospel. 
They imply the saving of souls and the forgiving of sins*. Mark 
connects the forgiving of sins with the moral of the withering 
of the fig-tree. But it is manifest that ‘works,’ in John, do 
not point to such a material miracle. It is also manifest that 
whatever the disciples ask in Christ’s ““name” is supposed to 
be asked (so to speak) in His voice, or person, as is implied also 
in the words, “If ye abide in me and my words abide in you, 
ask whatsoever ye will and it shall be done unto you”; and this, 
in substance, is reiterated later on®. These passages clear away 
the obscurity of the Marcan tradition about “‘ believing”’ that one 








1 See Mechilt. on Exod. xiv. 15, and xv. 25, Wii. pp. 93 and 148—9. 
The prayers framed by ancient Rabbis for very special occasions are 
called (Berach. Mishn. iv. 2 and 5) “short.” 

2 Jn xvii. 15. 8 Jn xili. 35, xiv. I2—1I4. 

4 Not that works of healing would be excluded, but they would 
not be characterized as “greater works” in such a context. 

6 Jn xv. 7, comp. ib. 16, and xvi. 23, 24, 26. The same doctrine 
is repeated in 1 Jn iii. 22, v. 14. See Joh. Gr. 2536 on airotya, 
2630 a—i on é¢pardo. 
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“has received.” It was Mark’s way of expressing an intense belief 
in a Supreme and Righteous Will, of whom the Jews used to’ 
say “He spake and zt was done.”’ The disciples of Christ were 
to pray for such things alone as were in accordance with that 
Will. What they prayed for in that faith would in some way 
(though not perhaps in any way exactly conceived by them) 
be ultimately accomplished?. 


§ 20. “‘Whensoever ye stand praying,’ in Mark? 


The Greek stékein here used for stand is not alleged in the 
Thesaurus to occur earlier than this passage of Mark®. In LXX 
it occurs thrice (always with various readings) to represent 
severally the Hebrew “stand still,” “‘rest firmly,” and “‘stand+.”’ 
_ Paul uses it in military metaphor as of soldiers on guard “‘ Watch 
ye, stand in the faith, quit you like men®, be strong,” adding 
however “‘Let all that ye do be done in love,” as if to suggest 
that “love” is the main part of the soldier’s panoply. In the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (“stand therefore’’) the Greek literary 
imperative is used®. But in the earlier Epistles stékein occurs 
several times and always probably with a suggestion of standing 
fast against an enemy and for the cause of Christ’. 





1 It is implied in 2 Cor. xii. 8 that prayer also taught the person 
praying to shape his will: to God’s will. Comp. Mk x. 30 “with 
persecutions’ (not in parall. Mt.-Lk.) and Jn xvi. 33 “in the world 
ye [must] have tribulation,” both of which strike at the notion that 
prayer could secure a reward “after the flesh.”’ 

2 Mk xi, 25 6rav ornkere mpooevxopevot, adiere el Te fxeTE KaTA TLVOS. 

3 See, however, H. van Herwerden’s Lexicon Suppletorium 
Pp. 759, quoting a pagan inscription és more...éoravey (=éornoev) 
‘Eppnv, viv ornkw (=éoTnka). 

4 Exod. xiv. 13 A ornkere (B ornre) 2¥) hithp., Judg. xvi. 26 (of 
a house vesting (})3 ni.) on pillars) B ornxe: (A éreornpixro), I K. viii. 
11 “the priests were not able to stand (7Y) (B ornxcev, A orqva) 
to minister.”’ 

5 1 Cor. xvi. 13 “Quit you like men (dvdpiterde),”” comp. I S. iv. 9, 
2S. x. 12, encouragement before battle. 

6 Eph. vi. 14 oryre odv followed by the description of the 
Christian’s armour. 

7 Gal. v. I ry eAevOepia... ornxere... implies a conflict, and Phil. 
i. 27 OTL oTNKeTe ev Mi mvevpare 1s followed by a mention of “adver- 
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The Pauline usage points to the conclusion that the Marcan 
tradition may be based on some early tradition about “standing” 
not understood by Matthew and Luke. It leads us to seek some 
Biblical precedent bearing on “‘standing’’ during prayer. The 
earliest is one about Abraham, “But Abraham stood yet before 
the Lord}. Here both Onkelos and the Jerusalem Targum 
paraphrase “‘stood”’ as “‘ ministered in prayer,” and the context 
implies intercessional prayer?. “Stand and pray,’ especially 
when expressed by a Jew through the Greek stékein, might 
mean prayers not necessarily uttered for oneself, but often for 


_others—such prayers as Paul and (doubtless) all the Apostles 


habitually used for those whom they had converted or hoped 
to convert?. 

A prayer of this kind seems indicated here, by the Marcan 
context about the Temple as being a den of robbers, and about 
the withering of the fig-tree and the uprooting of “this 
mountain.”” The Apostles are being tatight to pray for the 
Church and for the souls of men. And the words “stand 
praying” suggest not only the Jewish custom of standing for 
prayer, but also the precedent of Abraham—not indeed standing 
at any visible altar, but interceding, with an offering of prayer 
and praise, between Sodom and “the Judge of all the world” 
who is not exempt from the necessity that He must “do right?.”’ 

Matthew and Luke have omitted this ancient allusion. 





saries”; Phil. iv. I oryjxere év xupio is followed by a warning against 
discord, and 1 Thess. iil. 8 cay tpeis ornxere év xupio is followed at 
some distance by a metaphor of the Christian’s armour (v. 8). But 
2 Thess. li. 15 is of the nature of a mannerism, without any special 
connection. 

* Gen. xviii. 22. 

2 Gen. xvili. 22 Onk. “And Abraham yet ministered in prayer 
before the Lord,” Jer. Targ. “And Abraham now besought mercy 
for Lot and ministered in prayer before the Lord.”’ 

3 See Hor. Heb. on Mt. vi. 5 and Gesen. 763 on “yy meaning 
standing before Jehovah for intercession Gen. xix. 27, Deut. iv. Io, 
Jerem. xv. I, xviii. 20 etc. Comp. Heb, x. 11 “every priest... 
standeth day by day...offering the same sacrifices,’ Deut. x. 8 
“to stand before the Lord to minister unto him” (comp. ib. xviii. 7). 

4 Gen. xvili. 25 “shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
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Not that they were ignorant of the technical Jewish use of 
‘stand,”’ but perhaps they wished to avoid it as unintelligible 
to Gentiles or as implying a Jewish formalism. At all events 
Matthew elsewhere describes formal Pharisees who love to 
pray ‘‘standing” in the synagogues!. Luke, too, describes 
both a Publican and a Pharisee as going up to the Temple to 
pray, and both as “‘standing”—though with a difference?. 
Neither Matthew nor Luke, however, uses the strong Marcan 
word?, 





1 Mt. vi. 5. 

2 Lk. xviii. IL 6 Gapivaios oradeis...7b. 13 6 dé TeAwvns paxpober 
éatas...IThe former participle perhaps implies more formality than 
the latter. The sinner, who feels himself to be “far off,’’ does not 
“take up his stand.”’ If so, paxpoéev emphasizes the distinction. 

3 It should be added that Matthew has a tradition that verbally 
resembles the one in Mark, as follows (v. 23—4): “If therefore thou 
art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee (éxeu tt kata cov), leave (apes) there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.”” ’Adiere in Mark (xi. 25 
apiere et re €xere kata Tivos) Means “leave,”’ “let go,”’ or “vemit,’’ and 
exeré Te kara Tivos Means “have aught against some one.” It has been 
shewn (From Letter 1066 and Son 3353 (iv) g) that adinu: is adopted 
into late Hebrew and ambiguous, so that ddes might be used in 
Aramaic to mean “Jet it be,’”’ or “give it up,’”’ in more than one sense. 

Jerome says about Mt. v. 23 “Non dixit, Si tu habes aliquid 
adversus fratrem tuum, sed si frater tuus habet aliquid adversum 
te—ut durior reconciliationis tibi imponatur necessitas.’’ Prof. 
Burkitt says that Aphraates quotes twice “that against thy brother 
thou hast aught of enmity.”’ This raises the question of the relation 
‘between Mt. and Mk in their several traditions about ddeois. Not 
improbably Mark’s was the earlier, dealing with the question “If 
thou hast anything against thy brother,’ Matthew’s a later and 
supplementary one dealing with the question “If thy brother hath 
anything against thee.” Jesus, in His doctrine, was mainly occupied 
in teaching His disciples how to forgive, not how to be forgiven. 

Mark may have regarded the precept as meaning “‘ When you are 
standing and on the point of offering up the sacrifice of prayer, give up 
all angry thought or desire of vengeance against your neighbour.”’ But 
another Evangelist might add words to explain that the “standing”’ 
was as it were before an altar, and that the prayer was of the nature 
of a “gift” or “offering” on the altar, and that the offering must be 
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Possibly John thought that the word ought to have a place 
in the Christian vocabulary as representing the erect, active, 
and intercessory attitude of Christian prayer. At all events 
the word is attributed to John the Baptist testifying about 
Jesus, “In the midst of you there standeth one whom ye know 
not...the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose?.”’ 
Now the next sentence of the Baptist’s testimony is “ Behold, 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world?.”’ The 
thought is in itself not unnatural, that the Evangelist sees a 
connection between this strong word for “‘standing”’ as applied 
to a priest or intercessor, and the sacrificial ““lamb.”’ And this 





“given up” (i.e. “desisted from”’) till the evil thought against one’s 
neighbour was banished. Then Matthew may have paraphrased 
the latter part as implying a departure from the altar to the neighbour 
(who is presumed to be the injured party) for the purpose of recon- 


~ ciliation. 


Hor. Heb. (on Mt. v. 24) puts the argument against the literal in- 
terpretation thus:—The offended brother might perhaps be absent 
in the furthest parts of the land of. Israel. The argument for it he 
puts thus:—It was the custom to defer private sacrifices to the 
feast next following, and “all the Israelites were present at the 
feasts, and any brother against whom one had sinned was not then 
far from the altar.” 

But even if the brother was “not far,’”’ he would be busy with his 
own sacrifices, and hardly at leisure to hear fully and satisfactorily 
what the offender had to say. And besides, what if the offended 
brother refused unreasonably to be reconciled? Was the offerer still 


to “leave there the gift before the altar”’? 


Wetstein (on Mt.) quotes Pesach. iii. 7 on’ the question “ What is 
an Israelite to do, if he suddenly recollects, when on the point of 
some important business, e.g. the circumcision of his son, that he 
has not destroyed the leaven in his house?” The answer is, “ Let 
him return and do it, if possible. If not, let him destroy it in his 
heavt.”’ In this spirit, the precept “be reconciled”’ might inculcate 
reconciliation, at once in will and intention, and as soon as possible 
in act and material compensation. 

Delitzsch in Mt. v. 23 gives the Heb. as 135...w» “there is 
against.”” But Wetst. quotes Koheleth 1v. 13, Schiy R. 1. 4 dy... 

and so Heb. Clem.). I can find nothing in Levy. 

1 Jni. 26—7. Two of the best MSS (BL) have orjxe:. 

2 Jn1.°201 
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is confirmed by Revelation, which introduces the Lamb in this 
attitude: “I saw in the midst of the throne and of the four 
living creatures, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb standing, 
as though it had been slain...1.”’ Origen, when quoting the 
Johannine “there standeth,”’ habitually uses the ordinary word 
for ‘“‘standing,’’ not the Marcan one. He takes the Johannine 
“ standing in the midst” as signifying the divine and stedfast 
influence of the Word of Life in the midst of the Universe and 
extending through the whole of it?. But the incorrectness of his 
reading invalidates his interpretation. A fair case appears to 
be made out for the conclusion that John revived the Marcan 
and Pauline word, discarded by most early Christian writers’, in 
order to represent the intercessory attitude of Jesus, revealed 
as the Lamb of God to the last of the prophets of Israel#. 


3? 





1 Rev. v. 6 “standing (€ornxés).’’ Sryxw could not be expected, 
as it does not occur in N.T. except in Paul, Mark, and John. In 
Mk iii. 31 &&@ ornxovres—where most MSS have oravres or éornxéres 
or éor@res—there is perhaps a suggestion of the meaning “they [veso- 
lutely| stood outside,” as being outside the circle of the disciples (see 
below, p. 629, n. 2). 

2 Origen ad loc. (Lomm. i. 234) mrponyoupévas pév odv eornxev 6 
marnp...€aTnke O€ Kal 6 Adyos avTov dei ev T@ THLew. He quotes Jni. 26 
very frequently, but I have not found him reading ornkeuw except 
in Cels. ii. 9 (Cels. v. 12 has €ornxev). 

3 Goodspeed does not contain orjke. 

4 It must be admitted, however, that the last part of the Marcan 
precept passes into the region of congregational prayer (‘forgive us 
our trespasses’’) as distinct from intercessory prayer (“forgive all 
sinners their trespasses’’). Compare the mixture of traditions at 
the end of the Way of Light in Barnabas § 19: “Thou shalt utterly 
hate the evil one. Thou shalt judge justly. Thou shalt not make 
schism, but shalt make peace (eipyvevoes) by bringing together 
contending [parties] (uayouevous ouvayayov). Thou shalt make 
confession over (¢zi) thy sins. Thou shalt not draw near (mrpoonées) 
to prayer with (év) an evil conscience.’’ The Didaché, § 4, in the 
corresponding section on the Way of Life, after some clauses similar 
to these, ends thus: “In the Church (ev éxxdnoia) shalt thou confess 
thy transgressions (mrapamropara), and thou shalt not approach 
(rpocerevon) to thy prayer with (ev) an evil conscience.’ Later on 
the Didaché has § 14 “On the Lord’s Day [the day] of the Lord, 
being gathered together, break bread and give thanks (edyapiornoare) 
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; having before confessed your sins that your sacrifice may be pure. 
But as for every one that holds to his quarrel (ras d€ @y@v thy dude 


SoXiav) with his neighbour (éraipov) let him not come together with 
you, until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice be not made common 
(xoww6y). For this [sacrifice] is that which is spoken of by the 
Lord: In every place and time (xpov@) to offer (rpoopépew) to me 
sacrifice”? (comp. Mal. i. 11). 

These passages shew that at an early period there might be a 
transference to the Christian Eucharist, and to Christian Prayer, of 
language derived from the sacrificial altar in the Jewish Temple. 
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CHAPTER VI 


JESUS ‘‘WALKING”’ IN THE TEMPLE 


we 


(Mark xi. 27—x1l. 44] 


John on the “walking” of Jesus* 


THE “walking” of Jesus mentioned here by Mark alone is 
expressed as “teaching” and as “‘teaching and preaching the 





1 Mk xi. 27—33 
(R.V.) 

(27) And they 
come again to Jeru- 
salem: and as he 
was walking in the 
temple, there come to 
him the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and 
the elders; 

(28) And _ they 
said unto him, By 
what authority doest 
chou these things? 
or who gave thee 
chis authority to do 
these things ? 

(29) And Jesus 
said unto them, I 
will ask of you one 
question (lit. word), 
and answer me, and 
I will tell you by 
what authority I do 
these things. 

(30) The’ baptism 
of John, was it from 
heaven, or from men ? 
answer me. 

(31) And they 
reasoned with them- 


Mt. xxi. 23—7 
(R.V.) 


(23) And when he 
was come into the 
temple, the chief 
priests and the elders 
of the people came 
unto him as he was 
teaching, and said, 
By what authority 
doest thou _ these 
things ? and who gave 
thee this authority ?- 

(24) And Jesus 
answered and_ said 
unto them, I also 
will ask you one 
question (lit. word), 
which if ye tell me, 
I likewise will tell you 
by what authority I 
do these things. 


(25) The baptism — 


of John, whence was 
it? from heaven or 
from men? And they 
reasoned with them- 
selves, saying, If we 
shall say, From 
heaven; he will say 
unto us, Why then 
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Lk. xx, 18 
(R.V.) 


(1) And it came 
to pass, on one of 
the days, as he was 
teaching the people 
in the temple, and 
preaching the gospel, » 
there came upon him 
the chief priests and 
the scribes with the 
elders ; 

(2) And theyspake, 
saying unto him, Tell 
us: By what author- 
ity doest thou these 
things? or who is he 
that gave thee this 
authority ? 

(3) And he an- 
swered and said unto 
them, I also will ask 
you a question (it. 
word); and tell me. 

(4) The baptism 
of John, was it from 


heaven, or from 
men ? 
(5) And they 


reasoned with them- 
selves, saying, If we 
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gospel,’’ severally, by the parallel Matthew and Luke. It has 
been shewn in Proclamation that Luke nowhere describes Jesus 


as “walking,” and that he may have had objections to the word 


because of its Greek associations, but that John emphasizes 


- what Luke omits and draws out of the word mystical meanings 


rooted in Hebrew thought”. At the same time attention was 
called to a passage in Notes, discussing the Hebrew conception 
of what may be called, not the “immanence,” but the “‘in- 
ambulance,” of God®. This is based on the Promise in Leviticus 
“T will set my tabernacle among you...and J will walk to and 
fro among you, and will be your God, and ye shall be my people,”’ 
where, as a substitute for ‘“‘walk to and fro,’ Onkelos has 





Mk xi. 27—33 
(R.V.) contd, 
selves, saying, If we 
shall say, From 
heaven; he will say, 
Why then did ye not 

believe him ? 

(32) But should 
we say, From men— 
(or, But shall we say, 
From men?) they 
feared the people: 
for all verily held 
John to be a prophet 
(or, for all held John 
to be a prophet in- 
deed). 

(33) And they 
answered Jesus and 
say, We know not. 
And Jesus saith unto 
them, Neither tell I 

ou by what author- 
ity I do these things. 

¥ Mic x1, 27 

Kal epxyovrae madi 
eis ‘IepoodAupa. Kai ev 
TQ lep@ TEepiTatovvTos 
avuTov €pxovTat mpos av- 
Tov of adpxwepeis Kal 
oi ypaupareis kal oi 
mpeoBurepo. .. 


Mt. xxi. 23—7 

(R.V.) contd. 

did ye not believe 
him ? 

(26) But if we 
shall say, From men; 
we fear the multi- 
tude; for all hold 
John as a prophet. 

(27) And they 
answered Jesus, and 
said, We know not. 
He also said unto 
them, Neither tell I 
ou by what author- 


ity I do these things. . 


Mt. xxi. 23 4 


Kai €A@ovros avrot 
> ‘ c 4 *~ 
eis TO lepdv mpoondOav 
avT@ OidacKovti oi apxie- 
pets kal of mpexBvrepor 
Tov Aaov... 


2 Proclam. pp. 13—17. 


* See Origen Hom. Genes. i 13 (Lomm. viii. 122) “in hoc non solum 
inhabitat Deus sed etiam inambulat.”’ 
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Lk. xx. I—8 
(R.V.) conid. 


shall say, From 
heaven; he will say, 
Why did yy not be- 
lieve him; 

(6) But if we 
shall say, From men; 
all the people will 
stone us: for they 
be persuaded that 
John was a prophet. 

And they 
answered, that they 
knew not whence [it 
was]. 
(8) And Jesus said 
unto them, Neither 
tell I you by what 
authority I do these 
things. 


Lk. xx. I 
Kai €yévero ev pia 
Trav nuepov SidaoKovrTos 
avtou Tov adv ev TO 
lep Kal evayyehuCopevou 
eréotnoav oi apxtepeis 
mbar fs ae 
kal of ypappareis ovv 

Tois mpeoBurépas. 
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“TI will make my Shechinah to dwell” and the Jerusalem 
Targum “I will make the glory of my Shechinah to dwell!.”’ 
Paul briefly summarizes this promise: ‘‘We are a sanctuary 
of the living God: even as God said, J will dwell in them and 
walk in them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people?.’’ Rashi says that “set my tabernacle” refers to ‘the 
House of the Sanctuary,” and that “I will walk among you” 
refers to “‘walking in Paradise,’ where Israelites will -walk— 
not fearing and “hiding themselves” from God like Adam and 
Eve’. But in ancient Jewish tradition the Targums indicate 
that “walking” was paraphrased as little more than a repetition 
of “dwelling,” and the Indices to the Talmuds and Midrash 
contain few or no references to the Levitical “ walking*.”’ 

The only reference to it that I have found is one in the 
Midrash on Lamentations which adds the Levitical promise to 
the long list of divine promises that will not be fulfilled if Israel 
is faithless. Thus the conception of God as ceasing to “‘ walk” 
in Israel would be parallel to the conception of God’s heavenly 
“tabernacle,” or Shechinah, as gradually withdrawing itself 
from the Temple. Of this there were recognised in Jewish 
tradition ten stages>. 

In John, we find a somewhat different conception. He first 
describes the Logos as making His “tabernacle” among men‘. 
Then He is described thrice as ‘‘ walking’’ (besides walking 





1 See Notes 2998 (xxviii) f foll. quoting ‘Lev. xxvi. 11—12 where 
LXX has eyrepiratrnow é€v ipiv, but ev péow tyov would be a more 
literal rendering of o531n3. 

2 2 Cor. vi. 16 “I will dwell in them,” evorxnow év airois. LXX 
has dcajxnv, for oxnvyv (which is read by F). 

3 Gen. iii. 8. 

4 The ref. to Lev. xxvi. 12 in Schwab’s Index to Jer. Talmud 
is a misprint. There is no ref. to Lev. xxvi. 12 in the vols hitherto 
publ. (1916) of Goldschmidt’s Bab. Talm. Wiinsche’s vols of Midrash 
refer only to Echa Introd. Wii. p. 11. 

6 See Schéttg. ii. 470, and Wagenseil’s Sota p. 938 foll.—quoting 
Sabb. 15a and Rosch. Hasch. 31 a—also Rashi on Ezek. ix. 3, and 
Joseph. Bell. vi. 5. 3. | 

6 Jn i. 14 éoxyvocer, not in N.T. elsewhere except 4 times in Rev., 
where see vli. 15, XXl. 3. 
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once on the sea). First, beyond Jordan!, the Baptist “looking- 
stedfastly on Jesus walking, saith, Behold, the Lamb of God?.” 
Secondly, He ‘“‘ walks” in Galilee, where the context implies 
a previous hostility in Judaea: “‘And after these things Jesus 
was walking in Galilee; for he would not [any longer] walk in 
Judaea because the Jews were seeking to kill him®.”’ Thirdly, 
‘Jesus was walking in the temple in Solomon’s porch”; and the 
result of this is an attempt of the Jews to stone Him, after 
which He “‘went forth out of their hand, and went away again 
beyond Jordan into the place where John was at the first 
baptizing*.”” After this, Jesus does not return to Judaea till 
the time comes for the raising of Lazarus. When this produces 
no result on the rulers except increased desire to kill Him, the 
word is used negatively thus: “‘ Jesus therefore would no longer 
~ walk openly among the Jews, but departed thence into the 
country near to the wilderness®5.”’ 
Henceforth, there is no mention of Christ’s ever coming to 
the Temple or teaching in it. The Jews, before the last Pass- 
_ over, “as they stood in the temple,’”’ ask one another whether 
He will “come to the feast,” and ‘‘ when they heard that Jesus 
was coming to Jerusalem” went forth to meet Him as He rode 
publicly into the city®. John describes the riding, and a 
discourse of Jesus, presumably in the Temple, but does not 
mention the Temple. There is also an arrival of ‘‘certain 
Greeks,”’ who had “come up to worship at the feast,’’ presumably 
in the Temple, and a Voice from heaven, and several utterances 
from Jesus—all presumably in the Temple—and then a final 
warning and a departure: “Jesus therefore said unto them, 
Yet alittle while is the light among you. Walk while ye have the 
light....While ye have the light, believe on the light, that ye may 
become sons of light. These things spake Jesus and departed | 
and was hidden from them’.” All this apparently takes place 
while Jesus is doing what Mark describes as “walking in the 





2 301; 28: 2 Jni. 36. 
S). Sebwil./. 4 Jn x. 23, 31, 39—40. 
5 Jn xi. 54. § Jn xi. 56, xii. 12—13. 


* Jn xii. 35-6, where R.V. has txt ‘“‘hid himself,” marg. “was 
hidden,” see Joh. Gr. 2538—43. 
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temple.’’ Yet the Temple, throughout this narrative, is not 
mentioned by John. 

In the passage last quoted, “was hidden” and “hid himself” 
are given as alternatives, and it is not easy to follow the 
Johannine thought. Concerning the same verb—applied to 
Adam and Eve, when they“ hid themselves” (LX X “ were hidden’’) 
because they “heard the voice of the Lord God walking” in 
paradise—Origen refers to passages in the Pentateuch about 
the Lord tabernacling or.walking in Israel, and declares that 
the “walking” is of a spiritual nature1. Possibly John is 
alluding to the same Hebrew passages. The Word or Son of 
the Lord God, the Light of the world, is ‘‘ walking” as Light 
before the sons of Adam in the Temple at Jerusalem, exhorting 
them to walk as children of light, but they will not obey. They 
constrain Him to hide Himself from them, or they hide Him 
from themselves—expressed in either way, the spiritual mean- 
ing is the same—by their love of darkness. Rejecting the 
Shechinah, or divine Glory, that constitutes the true Temple, 
the Jews are virtually fulfilling the words of Jesus ‘‘ Destroy 
this temple (or, sanctuary)”’; and when Jesus “‘departed and 
was hidden from them,” He takes the last vestige of its holiness 
with Him. Some feeling of this kind in John may perhaps 
explain why he omits all mention of the Temple just at that 
point in Christ’s career,at which all the Synoptists repeatedly 
mention it and describe it as the scene of His continuous and 
final teaching. The reason is that the Fourth Evangelist has 
by this time given up (so to speak) the Temple of stone and is 
fixing his gaze on the Temple of the Spirit. Hence, where the 
Synoptists see Jesus leaving the visible Temple of the Jews for 
the last time, John sees the invisible Temple departing from 
the nation for ever. 





1 Origen De Ovat. § 23 (Lomm. xvii. 180), He says that the 
“hiding” also was of a spiritual nature: “It is not said that really 
(read éri 6vrws for dri ovrws) ‘ they desired to be hidden,’ but [that] really 
(6vrws) they were hidden” (7.e. hidden by their sins from the eyes of 
Him who will not look on iniquity). Origen quotes here as from 
“Deuteronomy” (xxiii. 14) what in Comm. Matth. x. 15 he quotes 
more correctly from “ Leviticus” (xxvi. 12). 
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In the Synoptists, the first of the subjects of Christ’s final 
teaching is introduced by the question. “‘ By what authority doest 
thou these things?” This corresponds to the Johannine question 
following the Purification of the Temple—‘‘ What sign shewest 
thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things!?” In the 
Synoptists, Jesus meets this question by another, “The baptism 
of John, was it from heaven?” This the Synoptists have 
described as a device for the purpose of silencing the questioners, 
because they were afraid to say yes or no. But it may also 
have a deeper meaning: ‘‘What do you mean by ‘authority’? 
You would believe in a Messiah on the ‘authority’ of a sign in 
heaven, or on the ‘authority’ of a prophet such as John the 
Baptist, if you accepted John as ‘a prophet as one of the 
prophets?.’ But it is necessary to believe in a Messiah, if at 
all, on His own ‘authority,’ as the result of the influence from 
His Spirit, a moral more than an intellectual influence, flowing 
into the heart and not merely convincing the mind against 
the will.” 

Two defects appear on the surface of the Synoptic narrative. 
First, it gives us no definition, or clear suggestion, of the nature 
of the “‘authority” of the Messiah. Secondly, it might give some 
the impression that those who believed in the Messiah on the 
authority of the Baptist would have had an adequate belief. To 
remedy these defects is an integral part of the object of the 
Fourth Gospel. At the outset it tells us that John the Baptist 
was emphatically ‘“‘a human being ”’ or ‘‘man’’—that is to say, 
“man, not God, like the Logos*’’—not “the light” but sent to 
testify ‘concerning the light’; and that the Word, or Life, or 
Light, gave to those who received Him “authority” to become 
children of God*. Later on, Jesus says that He has testimony 
greater than that of John,’that John was a mere “lamp” 
preparatory to the dawn®. Jesus also appeals to the testimony 
of the Father and the Son (as being analogous to that of the 





+ Mk xi. 25; Mt. xxi.-23, Lk. xx. 2, Jn ii. 18. 


2 Mk vi. 15. 
3 See Joh. Gr. 2277 ‘‘ a@v@pwmos is contrasted with Adyos.” 
4 Jn i. 6—12. 5 Jn v. 33—6. 
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“two human beings” or ‘‘ men,” required in the Law) in such 
a way as to dispel the notion that a mere sign from heaven, or 
mere “authority” on earth, could produce the belief that He 
desires!. Toward the end of the Gospel John brings his indirect 
exposition dramatically to a close in a dialogue where Jesus 
corrects Pilate for saying “I have authority to crucify thee and 
have authority to release thee?.”’ 

According to this view the transition from the question ‘“‘ By 
what authority?” to the question “‘Whence came the baptism 
of John?” was not a mere counter-device of Jesus to meet the 
devices of His adversaries. It meant that if they did not 
recognise the moral and spiritual force of John’s testimony it 
followed that they would not recognise the nature of divine 
testimony or the nature of the divine authority to which the 
Baptist was sent to testify. The Baptist, like Isaiah, believing 
in God as the Husbandman of Israel, had said to the rulers of 
Israel “‘ Bring forth fruit worthy of repentance,” and he warned 
them not to be content to reply, ‘““We have Abraham for our 
father®.”” But according to the Fourth Gospel some of them 
did, in effect, make this reply*. Those who made it had 
virtually closed their eyes to spiritual light. How could they 
see the incarnate Righteousness of God, if they did not know 
the meaning of that true righteousness which Abraham their 
ancestor had in view when he said “Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right®?” 





1 Jn vill. 17—18. Comp. Deut xvii. 6: 

2 Jn xix. 10o—11. See the Index on “ Authority” in Proclamation, 
and especially p. 174 foll. on “Authority and the spirit of sonship, 
in John.” 

3 Mt. iii. 9, Lk. iii. 8 “We have Abraham as our father.”’ 

4 Jn viii. 33 “We are Abraham’s seed,” 7b. 39 “Our father is 
Abraham.” 

5 Gen. xviii. 25. 
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§.2. 


The parable of the murderous husbandmen} 


In the Synoptic narratives printed below there are very few 
points that call for Johannine intervention. 


Isaiah, personify- 





1 Mk xii. I—12 
CREW) 

(1) And he began 
to speak unto them 
in parables. A man 
planted a vineyard, 
and set a hedge about 
it, and digged a pit 
for the winepress, and 
built a tower, and let 
it out to husband- 
men, and went into 
another country. 


(2) And at the 
season he sent to 
the husbandmen a 
servant (lit. bond- 
servant), that he 
might receive from 
the husbandmen of 
the fruits of the vine- 
yard. 

(3) And they took 
him, and beat him, 
and sent him away 
empty. 

(4) And again he 
sent unto them an- 
other servant (lit. 
bondservant); and 
him they wounded 
in the head, and 
handled shamefully. 

(5) And he sent 
another; and him 
they killed: and 
many others; beat- 
ing some, and killing 
some. 

(6) He had yet 
one, a beloved son: 
he sent him last un- 
to them, saying, They 
will reverence my 
son. 

(7) But those hus- 
bandmen said among 


Mt. xxi. 33—46 
(R.V.) 

(33) Hear another 
parable: There was 
a man that was a 
householder, which 
planted a vineyard, 
and set a hedge about 
it, and digged a wine- 
press in it, and built 
a tower, and let it 
out to husbandmen, 
and went into an- 
other country. 

(34) And when 
the season of the 
fruits drew near, he 
sent his servants (Jit. 
bondservants) to the 
husbandmen, to re- 
ceive his fruits (or, 
the fruits of it). 

(35) And the hus- 
bandmen took his 
servants (lit. bond- 
servants), and beat 
one, and killed an- 
other, and stoned an- 
other. 

(36) Again, he 
sent other servants 
(lit. | bondservants) 
more than the first: 
and they did unto 
them in like manner. 


(37) But after- 
ward he sent unto 
them his son, saying, 
They will reverence 
my son. 


(38) But the hus- 
bandmen, when they 


Lk. xx. 9—19 
(R.V.) 


(9) And he began 
to speak unto the 
people this parable: 
A man planted a 
vineyard, and let it 
out to husbandmen, 
and went into an- 
other country for a 
long time. 


(10) And at the 

season he sent unto 
the husbandmen a 
servant (lit. bond- 
servant), that they 
should give him of 
the fruit of the vine- 
yard: but the hus- 
bandmen beat him, 
and sent him away 
empty. 
(rr) And he sent 
yet another servant 
(it. | bondservant) : 
and him also they 
beat, and handled him 
shamefully, and sent 
him away empty. 

(12) And he sent 
yet a third: and him 
also they wounded, 
and cast him forth. 


(13) And the lord 
of the vineyard said, 
What shall I do? I 
will send my beloved 
son: it may be they 
will reverence him. 

(14) But when the 
husbandmensaw him, 
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ing a.tree, likened Israel to a tree that had been chosen and 
planted and carefully cultivated as a good vine, but had (so to 





Mk xii. I—12 


(R.V.) contd. 
themselves, This is 
the heir; come. let 


us kill him, and the 
inheritance shall be 
ours. ° 


(8) And they took 
him, and killed him, 
and cast him forth 
out of the vineyard. 

(9) What there- 
fore will the lord of 
the vineyard do? he 
will come and de- 
stroy the husband- 
men, and will give 
the vineyard unto 
others. 


(10) Have ye not 
read even this scrip- 
ture ; 

The stone which 
the builders rejected, 

The same was 
made the head of the 
corner: 

(11) This was from 
the Lord, 

And it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes? 


Mt xxi. 33——46 
(R.V.) contd. 


saw the son, said 
among themselves, 
This is the heir; 


come, let us kill him, 
and take his inherit- 
ance. 

(39) And they took 
him, and cast him 
forth out of the vine- 
yard, and killed him. 

(40) When there- 
fore the lord of the 
vineyard shall come, 
what will he do unto 
those husbandmen? 

(41) They say un- 
to him, He will miser- 
ably destroy those 
miserable men, and 
will let out the vine- 
yard unto other hus- 
bandmen, which shall 
render him the fruits 
in their seasons. 

(42) Jesus saith 
unto them, Did ye 
never read in the 
scriptures, 

The stone which 
the builders rejected, 

The same was 
made the head of the 
corner : 

This was from the 
Lord, 

And it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes? 

(43) Therefore say 
I unto you, The king- 
dom of God shall be 
taken away from you, 
and shall be given 
to a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits 
thereof. 

(44) And he that 
falleth on this stone 
shall be broken to 
pieces : but on whom- 
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Lk, xx. 9—19 
(R.V.) contd. 


they reasoned one 
with another, saying, 
This is the heir: let 
us kill him, that the 
inheritance may be 
ours. 

(15) And they cast 
him forth out of the 
vineyard, and killed 
him. What therefore 
will the lord of the 
vineyard do _ unto 
them ? 


(16) He will come 
and destroy these 
husbandmen, and will 
give the vineyard 
unto others. And 
when they heard it, 
they said, God forbid 
(lit. Be it not so). 


(17) But he look- 
ed upon them, and 
said, What then, is 
this that is written, 

The stone which 
the builders rejected, 

The same 
made the head of the 
corner ? 


(18) Every one 
that falleth on that 
stone shall be broken 
to pieces; but on 
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speak) rebelled both against nature and against its owner by 
manifesting itself as a wild vinel. The Synoptic Gospels 
transfer the rebellion from the vine to the vinedressers.: In the 
prophecy, the Vine refuses to bear good fruit ; in the Gospels, the 
husbandmen refuse to give the owner his due share of the fruit, 
and kill the servants sent to receive it. Isaiah says ‘‘ The vine- 
yard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel. ..and he looked 
for judgment, but behold, oppression; for righteousness, but 
behold, a cry,” and for this cause the vineyard was to be “laid 
waste?.”’ | 

This is poetry. The Evangelists say, in prose, that the 
owner “will give the vineyard to others.”’ But they differ as 
to the utterance of this last saying. For Mark writes, as words 
of Jesus, ‘‘What will the lord of the vineyard do? He will 
come and destroy the husbandmen.’’ Matthew expands this 
as a question of Jesus (“‘What...?”) answered by the Pharisees 
(“They say, He will wretchedly destroy those wretches...’’). 
Luke sides with Mark, and says that the Pharisees, far from 
acquiescing in the verdict of destruction, replied ‘‘ May it not 
be so!” 

If these last words point to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, then we may say that John describes a some- 
what similar situation, in language that partakes of irony, where 








Mk xii. I—12 
(R.V.) contd. 


(12) And _ they 
sought to lay hold 
on him; and they 
feared the multitude; 
for they perceived 
that he spake the 
parable againstthem; 
and they left him, 
and went away. 


1 Is. v. I—7. 


Mt. xxi. 33—46 
(R.V.) contd. 


soever it»shall fall, it 
will scatter him as 
dust (some anc. auth. 
omit verse 44). 

(45) And when 
the chief priests and 
the Pharisees heard 
his parables, they 
perceived that he 
spake of them. 

. (46) And when 
they sought to lay 


Lk. xx. 9—19 
(R.V.) contd. 


whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will scatter 
him as dust. 


(19) And_ the 
scribes and the chief 
priests sought to lay 
hands on him in that 
very hour; and they 
feared the people: 
for they perceived 
that he spake this 


hold on him, they  parableagainst them. 
fearedthemultitudes, 
because they took 
him for a prophet. 
2 Is. v. 6—7. 
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he represents the Pharisees as saying about Jesus ‘‘If we thus 
let him alone, all will believe in him, and the Romans will come 
and take away our [holy] place and our nation.”” The High 
Priest replies “‘“Ye know nothing at all, nor consider that it 
is expedient for you that one man should die for the people 
and not the whole nation perish.”” This unconscious prophecy 
of the High Priest John recognises as having been actually 
fulfilled’. But he also gives us the impression that half of 
what the Pharisees said was also fulfilled: they did not “‘let 
Jesus alone,”’ but the Romans did “take away” their “‘place.”’ 
In other words the “vineyard” spoken of by Isaiah was “laid 
waste and trodden down.” 

Elsewhere, John adds a brief supplementary parable about 
the Vine, addressed to Christ’s disciples as distinct from Christ’s 
enemies—somewhat like the Pauline exhortation to Gentiles, 
“engrafted” in the olive-tree of Israel, not to be “high- 
minded?.’”’ In this, the Vine is Christ Himself; the rebellion 
(so to speak) is in some of the branches, which refuse to bear 
fruit and to abide in the Vine; the punishment is to be cast out, 
withered, and burned?. | | 

Another point deserves notice, apart from a certain literary 
and grammatical interest, because the omission of it might 
seem the omission of an instance of the failure of Johannine 
Intervention. It concerns the final words of Jesus in replying 
to the Pharisees. All the Synoptists agree that Jesus quoted 
from the Psalms up to the words “the head of the corner.” 
But after that, Mark and Matthew continue the quotation 
“From the Lord this (fem.) came to pass and [it] is marvellous 
(fem.) in our eyes,”” where Luke has “Every one that falleth on 
that stone shall be broken to pieces; but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will scatter him to dust#.”’ 

This has been discussed in Johannine Grammar, where 
attention was called to instances of the Hebrew feminine 





1 Jn xi. 48—52. 2 Rom. xi. 16—24. 

3 Jn xv. I—6. 

4 Mk xii. 11, Mt. xxi. 42, Lk. xx. 18, W. H. bracket Mt. xxi. 44 
which is parallel to Lk. xx. 18. 
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“this” interpreted mystically!. To the facts there stated the 
following may be added. The Latin versions, almost without 
exception, take the Greek feminine “this” to mean “‘this 
stone”.””’ The Greek “stone” is frequently feminine when it 
means a precious stone®. But “precious stone” here seems at 
first sight impossible because in the preceding sentence (“the 
' stone that the builders rejected’’) ‘‘stone” is masculine. That 
however may not have been regarded as an insuperable objection 
since the context might be paraphrased thus: “The stone that 
the builders rejected [as worthless] was made the head of the 
corner. This [precious stone] was from the Lord#.”’ 

A poetical interpretation of this kind is given in the com- 
mentary on Mark attributed to Jerome: “This is the rejected 
stone of the corner uniting in a pure meal the lamb [of the 
Passover] with the bread fof the Eucharist], finishing the Old 
Testament, beginning the New. This bringeth forth wonders 
(praestat mira) in our eyes, like the topaz.’”’ The peculiarity of 
the topaz, according to Strabo, was that it shone brightly in 
the night but was liable to be overlooked in the day®. According 
to the Johannine Prologue, “the light shineth in the darkness 
and the darkness overcame it not®.” The “foundations” of the 
New Jerusalem might be regarded as “‘looked for? ’’ but invisible 
in the light of this material world, though visible, after death, in 

- the spiritual world; and the same thing might apply to ‘the 
head stone”’ of the spiritual Temple. An ancient comment on 











1 Joh. Gr. 2396—7, 2622. 

2 In Mt. xxi. 42, d has “‘ facta est haec,”’ Brix. ‘‘ factum est istud,”’ 
the rest masc. =lapis; in Mk xii. 11, all have masc. 

3 See Steph. Thes. v. 292. 

4 See 1 Pet. ii. 4—8 on the double nature of Christ, the Living 
Stone, “elect and precious” to believers, but to others “a stone of 
stumbling.”’ 

® Strabo xvi. 6 (770) says écov ped” jpépav péev ov padsov ideiv éore 
(irepavycirar yap), Diod. Sic. iii. 38 (not 39 as L. S. etc.) describes it 
as Gavpaorny eyxpvoov mpdcoyiw mapexopevos, using the LXX word ' 
(@avpacrn). 

el: We PR 

7 Heb. xi. 10 “he looked for the city that hath the foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.” 
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“the corner stone” in Mark says that this ‘was a wonder from 
the Lord to men of understanding, when, after death, Christ 
appeared living, King over things in heaven and things on 
eartht.”” Also Zechariah, before describing the “bringing 
forth”’ of ““the head stone” of the Temple, speaks of ‘‘ the stone” 
“set before” the High Priest Joshua, and mentions its “seven 
eyes,” and “the graving thereof®.”’ And Revelation says that: 
“the luminary” of the New Jerusalem was “like unto a most 
precious stone®.,” 

All these passages point to the conclusion that Mark’s use of 
the feminine “this’’ might be regarded by some, in very early 
times, as referring to the precious corner stone, and as having 
a mystical significance. The result tends to lessen the apparent 
fancifulness of the hypothesis that John intervened, in an 
allusion to Mark’s “‘this,’”’ with a threefold repetition of ‘‘these 
things*.”’ 





1 Mk xii. rr (Cramer). 2. Zech, tii: 9, 4v..7; 

3 Rev. xxi. I1 dwornp. In canon. LXX, this word occurs only in 
Gen. i. 14, 16, Dan. xii. 3 (LXX)., But it occurs in Ps. lxxiv. 16, Aq. 
and Sym., “luminary,’’ Heb. 11810, Targ. “lunam,’’ Rashi “lumen 
Legis,’’ see also Prov. xv. 30 ‘‘light (71ND) of the eyes,’ Aq. dwarip 
(Sym. daricpos) oPOarpav, LXX Gewpadv dpOadyds. It occurs once 
elsewhere in N.T. (Philipp. ii. 15). It is suggestive of a light shining 
in darkness. f 

4 Jn xii. 16 “These things understood not his disciples. . .these 
things were written...they had done these things unto him.’’ On this 
and other instances of threefold repetition, see Joh. Gr. 2612—23. 
For the elaboration of the mystical doctrine of MNt (=avrn) see 
Schéttgen ii. Index “nxt Cabbalistis denotat Messiam 45, 140,” 
where p. 140 quotes Dan. ii. 35, Ps. cxviii. 22 etc. 

Mk xii. 12 “and they left him and went theiy way,” being omitted 
bythe parall. Mt.-Lk., might seem to demand Johannine Intervention. 
But in fact it is found, only transposed, in Mt. xxii. 22 “they mar- 
velled, and left him and went their way,” with a variation in the 
parall. Lk. xx. 26“‘they marvelled at his answer and held their peace,” 
_ where Mk xii. 17 has simply “and they marvelled greatly at him.” 

See also p. 256, n. 1, quoting Jn vii. 32—46, which relates how 
“ officers,’’ sent by the chief priests and Pharisees to arrest Jesus, did, 
in effeet, “‘leave’’ Him, and ‘‘ go their way,” and ‘‘ hold their peace,” 
because ‘‘ they marvelled”’ at His teaching. 
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§ 3. The payment of tributes 
In this narrative there is no difference of importance between 








1 Mk xii. 13—17 
(R.V.) 

(13) And they 
send unto him cer- 
tain of the Pharisees 
and of the Herodians, 
that they might catch 
him in talk. 

(14) And. when 
they were come, 
they say unto him, 
Master (ov, Teacher), 
we know that thou 
art true, and carest 
not for any one: for 
thou regardest not 
the person of men, 
but of a _ truth 
teachest the way of 
God: Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto 
Caesar, or not? Shall 
we give, or shall we 
not give? 

(15) Buthe, know- 
ing their hypocrisy, 
said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me? bring 
me a penny, that I 
may see it. 

(16) And _ they 
brought it. And he 
saith unto them, 
Whose is this image 
and superscription ? 
And they said unto 
him, Caesar’s. 

(17) And Jesus 
said unto’ them, 
Render unto Caesar 
the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that 
are God’s. And they 
marvelled greatly at 
him. 


Mt. xxii. 15-22 
(R.V.) 

(r5) Then went 
the Pharisees, and 
took counsel how 
they might ensnare 
him in fhis] talk. 

(16) And _ they 
send to him their 
disciples, with the 
Herodians, _ saying, 
Master (or, Teacher), 
we know that thou 
art true, and teachest 
the way of God in 
truth, and carest not 
for any one: for thou 
regardest not the 
person of men. 

(17) Tell us there- 
fore, What thinkest 
thou? Is it lawful 
to give tribute unto 
Caesar, or not? 

(18) But Jesus 
perceived their wick- 
edness, andsaid, Why 
tempt ye me, ye 
hypocrites ? 

(19) Shew me the 
tribute money. And 
they brought unto 
him a penny. 

(20) And he saith 
unto them, Whose 
is this image and 
superscription ? 

(21) They say 
unto him, Caesar’s. 
Then saith he unto 
them, Render there- 
fore unto Caesar the 
things that are 
Caesar’s; and unto 
God the things that 
are God’s. 

(22) And when 
they heard it, they 
marvelled, and left 
him, and went their 
way. 


Lk. xx. 20—26 
(R.V.) 


(20) And _ they 
watched him, and 
sent forth spies, 
which feigned them- 
selves to be righteous, 
that they might take 
hold of his speech, so 
as to deliver him up 
to the rule and to 
the authority of the 
governor. 

(21) And _ they 
asked him, saying, 
Master (ov, Teacher), 
we know that thou 
sayest and teachest 
rightly, and accept- 
est not the person [of 
any], but of a truth 
teachest the way of 
God: 

(22) Is it lawful 
for us to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not? 

(23) But he per- 
ceived their crafti- 
ness, and said unto 
them, 

(24) Shew me a 
penny. Whose image 
and _ superscription 
hath it? 


And 
said, Caesar’s. 
(25) And he said 
unto them, Then 
render unto Caesar 
the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that 
are. God’s. 

(26) And _ they 
were not able to take 
hold of the saying 
before the people: 
and they marvelled 
at his answer, and 
held their peace. 


they 
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the Synoptists till the last verse, where Mark says that “they 
wondered-out-of-measure at him”; this is amplified by Matthew 
and Luke, both of whom add words indicating that Christ’s 
questioners were disconcerted or silenced, but that they were 
not filled with the wonder that partakes of admiration!. The 
reader is left by Mark in suspense as to the nature of the 
“wonder.” Luke removes the suspense by saying, in effect, 
“They were not able to take hold of His saying before the 
people [to His discredit] and it was this, not Jesus Himself, 
but the cleverness of His answer, that caused their wonder.” 
This is a very reasonable paraphrase of Mark. It agrees with 
an ancient comment on Mark preserved by Victor: ‘So they 





1 Mk xii. 17 Db Mt. xxii. 22 Lk, xx: 26 
\ > , N69 4 > , \ > ” > 
..-kal €&ebavpatov kal axovoavtes €Oav- kal ovK ioxvoav émi- 
ém avTo. pacav,kaiadévtesavtov AaBécOa Tov pnuaros 
amnAOav. evavtiov Tov \aov, Kal 


Oavpdacartes €ri tH atro- 
i Kploet avTou eaiynoay. 
Possibly Mark’s original gave rise to diverse interpretations that 
influence Matthew and Luke. The Marcan ¢&eOaiyatov, unique in 
N.T., might express a Hebrew reduplication, “they were astonished 
with [a great] astonishment.’ See Clue 137a “For instances of 
reduplication of cognate noun and verb in Mk alone, see Mk i. 26, 
ili, 28, v. 42 (comp. xiii. 19, 20).”” Now (Law pp. 98—9, on Mk 
v. 42 “they were amazed with a great amazement”) “hearing” 
and “amazement” (yow and ony) are confusable in Heb. (see 
Indices to Diatessarica p. 33). Matthew may have here rendered 
the Hebrew “Having been amazed they were amazed” as “ Having 
heavd they were amazed,”’ while adding a clause (“and letting him 
alone they departed’) to indicate that they were foiled in their 
plot. Luke seems to have paraphrased at greater length—taking 
“they were amazed” as including “struck dumb with amazement,” 
that is, “were silent.’”’ It should be noted that in such phrases as 
' Lk. xx. 26 ov« icyvoav éeriraBéoba tov pyuaros (Vv. r. ab’rod pnyaros) 
and Lk. xx. 20 émiAdBovra airov Adyou (Vv. Tr. Tév Adywr), parall. 
Mk xii. 13 Ady, Mt. xxii. 15 é€v Ady, confusion might easily arise 
between ‘not able to take hold of [him] in word’ and “not able to 
avvest him.’ Also Mt. adévres avrov might mean that officers “left” 
Jesus free, though sent to arrest Him. John relates that officers 
weve thus sent and did thus leave Jesus unarrested (vii. 32, 44). 
They said (ib. 46) ‘Never man so spake.” 
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departed wondering that His reply had given them nothing to 


take hold of.” 

But was this really all that called for admiration in Christ’s 
reply? Was there nothing in it except a verbal dexterity, by 
which Jesus avoided giving a hold to His enemies? Did the 
saying substantially mean “Since you use Caesar’s coin, you must 
pay him his due”? If so, the words “‘and to God the things 
that are God’s” would seem to be a mere appendix. Origen, 
in his commentary on Matthew!, says, “‘Since the soul is, by 
nature, stamped with (lit. according to) the image of God, we 
owe other things [beside the debt to Caesar] to its [7.e. the soul’s] 
King, namely God, things that agree and correspond to the 
nature and essence of the soul. And these are [first] the ways 
that lead toward virtue, and [then] the actions according to 
virtue.” Ignatius, perhaps referring to the Gospel narrative, 
says that there are “‘two coinages, the one of God and the 
other of the world ; and each of them has its own stamp engraved 
upon it, the unbelievers [having] the stamp of this world, but 
the believers [that is to say, thosé who through their belief abide) 
in love, [having] the stamp of God the Father through Jesus 
hast 324" 

If Jesus is assuming and teaching doctrine of this kind, 
then we are to regard Him not as evading but as attacking, 
not so much parrying a blow aimed at Him through the denarius 
of the Empire, as attempting to pierce the consciences of His 
people by a particular allusion to the shekels of the Temple, 
and to those payments for sacrifices, through which the money- 
changers in the Temple were allowed by the priests to defraud 
the poor. He had already stigmatized these defrauders as 
“robbers” converting the Temple into their ‘‘den.’”’ And now 
He may be taking advantage of their cunning question about 
Caesar's denarius to retort on them with a warning to question 
themselves about God’s denarius, that is, divine humanity, 
“Are you paying Him His tribute, filial love toward Him and 
brotherly kindness toward His children? ”’ 





1 Origen Lomm. iv. 140. See Law p.'277 on the Denarius of Fire. 
* Ign. Magn. § 5, where see Lightf. on the conception of the 
“coinage’’ of humanity in Greek literature. 
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How, if at all, does John deal with this subject—that is to 
say, the admiration or wonder extorted from Christ’s enemies 
by His utterances, combined as it was with an absolute blind- 
ness on their part to their spiritual beauty? He represents 
“the Jews!” as marvelling at Christ’s teaching in the Temple 
and saying ‘‘How knoweth this man letters [i.e., book-learning], 
never having learned?” Here there may be a latent allusion 
to a well-known passage in prophecy. Isaiah, while describing 
Israel as blind and as “drawing near” to God “with their 
mouth” but not with their “‘heart’—words quoted by Jesus 
in Mark and Matthew2—divides them into two classes, to both 
of which “all vision is become as the words of a book that is 
sealed®.’”’ One class is not ‘“‘learned in book-learning’’; the 
other is ‘‘learned in book-learning’”’ but cannot unseal the book. 
Both classes are content to learn the fear of God by rote, as 
‘“‘a commandment of men that hath been learned by rote®.”’ 

The phrase ‘‘to know book-learning”’ in Isaiah is unique or 
rare in the Old Testament®. John puts it into the mouth of 
the opponents of Jesus—largely composed of those “book- 
learned” people whom we commonly call “scribes ’’—and they 
characteristically express, in a superior and perhaps slightly 
contemptuous tone, their astonishment that their enemy speaks 
so like a scribe: “How knoweth this [man] book-learning, never 
having learned?” There is irony in this complacency of the 





1 Jn vii. 13—15 “No man spake openly of him for fear of the 
Jews...(14)...Jesus...went up into the temple and taught.... 
(15) The Jews therefore marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man 


' letters (ypdupara)...?” “The Jews” are distinguished from (7b. 12) 
“the multitudes.” 
2 Mk vii. 6, Mt. xv. 8. 3 Ts. xxix. 11 foll. 


4 Comp. Rev. v. 1 foll. “a book...sealed with seven seals.” 

5 Is, xxix. 13 “a commandment of men that hath been taught (them), 
R.V. marg. learned [by rote].’’ The opposite of this is Jn vi. 45 
diSaxroi Geov, from Is. liv. 13 “disciples of the Lord”’ lit. “the taught 
of the Lord,”’ 7.e. not of men. 

6 Gesen. 707 b gives, under a separate heading, 7D in Is. xxix. 
ri—12 (LXX ypdppara), and Dan. i. 4 (LXX and Theod. ypdppara), 
17 (LXX ypapparixy [?réxvn|, Theod. ypayparicy) as meaning “ book- 
learning.’ The noun 51D meant a “scribe.”’ 
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blind leaders of the blind. Jesus replies, in effect, that His 
learning or teaching is from God Himself and not from books, 
and that it goes to the root of things. Those who judge with- 
out kindness according to the letter of the Law are blind to its 
spirit of kindness and judge according to appearance: “ Judge 
not according to appearance, but judge righteous judgment?.”’ 
At the same time John gives us a glimpse into the state of 
mind of some of the “‘unlearned” Jews, who oscillate between 


the scribes and Jesus. He tells us directly—what we might 


have indirectly but confidently inferred from the Synoptists— 
that the teaching of Jesus in the Temple was far more personal 
and less scribal than we might have inferred from the Synoptic 
texts. Mark selected especially those topics—some of them 
comparatively superficial—which were not selected by Jesus 
Himself but by His adversaries with a view to entrap Him. 
The selection of these might give a false impression of the tenor 
of Christ’s teaching. Yet Jesus, even when dealing with 
apparent superficialities, went down deep to origins and first 
principles. The deepest of these was also the highest, the 
doctrine that we must look up to the Father through the Son 
in the Spirit of love:—‘“If any man thirst let him come unto 
me.’ Not that, in this shape, the doctrine could be understood 
at present:—‘‘This spake he of the Spirit,” but “the Spirit 
was not yet given®.’”” Yet even those who could not under- 
stand felt a touch of something like understanding. The 
chief priests and the Pharisees had “‘sent officers” to take 
Him, but they returned without a prisoner; and to the question 
“Why did ye not take him?” their reply was, ‘‘ Never man so 
spake®,”’ 





1 Jn vii. 24. Comp. Is. v. 7 “He looked for judgment, but behold 
oppression (ov, shedding of blood),” and Jn vii. 19 “Why seek ye to 
kill me?” . 

2 Jn vii. 37—9. In the context, the words “Let him come unto 
me... he that believeth on me”’ should pethaps be read as implying 
that Jesus speaks in the name of the Wisdom, or Holy Spirit, of God, 
as in Mt. xxiii. 34 “J (emph.) send...” pardll. to Lk. xi. 49 “The 
Wisdom of God said, ‘I will send...’.”’ (see Son 3583 (i)). 

3 Jn vii. 32, 46. 
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§ 4. The resurrection of the dead 


In the texts printed below, Luke, while adding matter of 
his own, follows Mark pretty closely except that he omits the 





1 Mk xii. 18—27 
.V.) 


(R.V 
(18) And_ there 
come unto him 


Sadducees, which say 
that there is no 
resurrection ; and 
they asked him, say- 
ing, 

(19) Master (or, 
Teacher), Moses 
wrote unto us, If a 
man’s brother die, 
and leave a_ wife 
behind him, and 
leave no child, that 
his brother should 
take his wife, and 
raise up seed unto 
his brother. 

(20) There were 
seven brethren: and 
the first took a wife, 
and dying left no 
seed ; 

(21) And the 
second took her, and 
died, leaving no seed 
behind him; and the 
third likewise: 

(22) And_ the 
seven left no seed. 
Last of all the woman 
also died. 


(23) In the resur- 
rection whose wife 
shall she be of them ? 
for the seven had 
her to wife. 

(24) Jesus said 
unto them, Is it not 
for this cause that ye 
err, that ye know not 
the scriptures, nor 
the power of God? 


(25) For when 
they shall rise from 
the dead, they 


Mt. xxii. 23—33 
(R.V.) 

(23) On that day 
there came to him 
Sadducees, which say 
(lit. saying) that there 
is no resurrection; 
and they asked him, 


(24) Saying, Mas- 
ter (ov, Teacher), 
Moses said, If a man 
die, having no chil- 
dren, his 
shall marry his wife 
(42t. shall perform the 
duty of a husband’s 
brother to his wife) 
and raise up seed un- 
to his brother. 

(25) Now there 
were with us seven 
brethren; and the 
first married and de- 
ceased, and having 
no seed left his wife 
unto his brother; 

(26) In like man- 
ner the second also, 
and the third, unto 
the seventh (lit: 
seven). 

(27) And after 
them all the woman 
died. 

(28) In the resur- 
rection therefore 
whose wife shall she 
be of the seven? for 
they all had her. 

(29) But Jesus 
answered and _ said 
unto them, Ye do 
err, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the 
power of God. 

(30) For in the 
resurrection they 
neither marry, nor 
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brother . 


Lk. xx. 27—38 
(R.V.) 


(27) And there 
came to him certain 
of the Sadducees, 
they which say that 
there is no resurrec-’ 
tion ; and they asked 


him, saying, 
(28) Master (or, 
Teacher), Moses 


wrote unto us, that 
if a man’s brother 
die, having a wife, 
and he be childless, 
his brother should 
take the wife, and 
raise up seed unto 
his brother. 


(29) There were 
therefore seven breth- 
ren: and the first 


took a wife, and died 


childless ; 

(30) 
second ; 

(31) And the third 
took her; and like- 
wise the seven also 
left no children, and 
died. 

(32) Afterward the 
woman also died. 


And the 


(33) In the resur- 
rection therefore 
whose wife of them 
shall she be? for the 
seven had her to wife. 

(34) And Jesus 
said unto them, The 
sons of this world (or, 
age) marry, and are 
given in marriage: 

(35) But they that 
are accounted worthy 
to attain to that 
world (or, age), and 
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charge brought by Jesus against the Sadducees, “Do ye not 
...... ye greatly err1,’’ and also the reason alleged 


by Jesus for their error “‘ for this cause, not knowing the scriptures 


nor the power of God?.” 


charge. 


Luke also limits the scope of Mark’s 
Mark has “there come Sadducees, [a class of people] 


that say there is no resurrection”; Matthew narrows this into 
‘““fsome] Sadducees, saying there is no resurrection’; Luke 
narrows it still further: ‘‘some of the Sadducees, those of them 
who [not only do not accept as an article of faith but even 
aggressively] deny a resurrection®.” 





Mk xii. 18—27 
(R.V.) contd. 
neither marry, nor 
are given in mar- 
riage; but are as 

angels in heaven. 


(26) But as touch- 
ind the dead, that 
they are raised ; have 
ye not read in the 
book of Moses, in 
[the place concern- 
ing] the Bush, how 
God spake unto him, 
saying, I [am] the 
God of Abraham, 


and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of 
Jacob? 


(27) He is not the 
God of the dead, but 
of the living: ye do 
greatly err. 


Mt. xxii. 23—33 
(R.V.) contd. 


are given in marri- 
age, but are as angels 
(many anc. auth. add 
of God) in heaven. 


(31) But as touch- 
ing the resurrection 
of the dead, have ye 
not read that which 
was spoken unto you 
by God, saying, 

(32) I am the God 


of Abraham, and the- 


God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob? God 
is not [the God] of 
the dead, but of the 
living. 

(33) And when the 
multitudes heard it, 
they were astonished 
at his teaching. 


Lk. xx. 27*—38 

(R.V.) contd. 
the resurrection from 
the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given 
in marriage; 

(36) For neither 
can they die any 
more: for they are 
equaluntotheangels ; 
and are sons of God, 
being sons of the 


- resurrection. 


(37) But that the 
dead are raised, even 
Moses shewed, in [the 
place concerning] the 
Bush, when he call- 
eth the Lord the God 
of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. 

(38) Now he is not 
the God of the dead, 
but of the living: 
for all live unto him. 


1 Mk xii. 24—7 ov 61a rovro mAavacbe...;...70Ad rAavacbe. 
2 Mk xii. 24 od dia rovro mravacbe pr ciddres Tas ypadas pndé rHv 


dvvamv tov Oeov; 
3 Mk xii. 18 


Kal €pxovtat Saddov- 
KaioL Tpos avTOr, olTLVES 
héyovow advagractiy 11) 
eival... 


Mt. xxii. 23 
ev éxeivy TH. npmepa 
m poandrOov avta@ Saddov- 
Kaiot, Aéyovres pr) eivac 
avadoracw... 


the parall. Mt. xxii. 29 omits ov 81a rovro. 


Lk. xx. 27 


mpooedOdvres dé 
Tiwes Tav Taddovkaior, 
of A€yovres avdoracww 
py) €lvat... 
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The Sadducees are said to have accepted the Pentateuch 
but to have rejected or subordinated the rest of the Scriptures, 
and this statement about them is confirmed by the fact that 
Jesus, in His controversy with them, appeals to the Pentateuch, 
and not to the rest of the Scriptures where He could have 
found much more cogent texts for proving the Resurrection. 
This being the case, was it right to say that the Sadducees did 
not ‘know’ the Scriptures, instead of saying that they did not 
“accept” a large part of them? Doubtless, Mark’s tradition 
meant that they did not really“ know” even those Scriptures that 
they accepted, that is to say, did not know their spirit, and the 
revelation that they contained of the underlying ‘power of 
God.”” But Luke may well have felt that Mark did not make 
this meaning clear. . 

Accordingly Luke first gives a brief description of the 
changed condition awaiting those who are “‘accounted worthy 
to attain that aeon!.’’ These, he says, are ‘‘equal-to-angels”’ 





1 Lk. xx. 35 of 6€ xara&wwOévres Tov aidvos éxeivov Tuxetv Kai TNs 
dvacrdcews THs ek vexpov... (36) odd€ yap amobavety ert Sivavra, ioay-_ 
yedou ydp ciow, Kai viol eiow Oeod THs dvacracews viot dvtes. Wetstein on 
Lk. xx. 35, and Dalman Words p. 119, shew that the phrase “ worthy 
of the life, or world, to come” is frequent in the Talmud; and 
Wetstein on Lk. xvi. 8 shews the same about “sons of the world 
to come,’’ as opposed to “sons of this world.’”’ It means “worthy of 
the future life’’ (as in Heb. “son of death,” or “of scourging”’ (Gesen. 
121 b) may mean “worthy of death, or scourging”’). Luke extends 
these phrases from meaning the elect on earth to mean fruition in 
heaven. He adds “they can no longer die.’’ Perhaps he does 
this in order to shew that he does not mean “sons of eternal life on 
earth.”’ John however says the same thing about the life that 
springs from belief in Christ, apparently without regard to its being 
on earth or in heaven (xi. 25—6), “I am the resurrection and the life. 
He that believeth on me, though he die [in appearance], yet shall he 
live [in truth]. And whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never [in truth] die.” 

Justin Martyr asserts (Tvyph. § 80) that he and all right-minded 
Christians are assured that there will be first a resurrection of the 
dead and a millennium in Jerusalem, which will them be built as the 
prophets predict; and he concludes a long proof of this, from Isaiah 
(Ixv. 17—25), by saying (ib. § 81) that John one of the apostles of 
Christ prophesied this millennium, to be followed by the general 
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—an expression substituted by him for the Marcan “‘as angels 
in heaven'.”” Then he says that “‘even Moses”—though his part 
was rather that of Lawgiver than that of Prophet and Revealer 
—“‘intimated,” or “indicated”, that the dead are raised, “in 
[the place about] the Bush” when he calls the Lord “‘the God 
of Abraham, afid the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.”’ This 
was not “taught” by Moses, or “ proclaimed,” or “revealed,” 
or even “‘shewn,” but it was “intimated” or “indicated” by 





and eternal resurrection and judgment of all men, ‘‘ even as our Lord 
also said (Lk. xx. 36) They shall neither marry nor be given in 
marriage, but shall be equal to the angels, the children of the God 
of the resurrection (réxva tov Oeov THs dvactdcews OvTes).”” 

1 "Igdyyedos is not alleged (Steph. Thes.) from any author before 
Luke. It is analogous to isodaipwv. Luke substitutes “equal to 
angels” for “like (#s) angels,’ because men, having experienced 
temptation, sin and redemption, can never be “like” angels, who 
have not had these experiences. But they may be “equal [in rank]”’ 
to angels. Yet the word raises difficult questions as to the nature 
of the equality. The Biblical phrase rendered “a little lower than 
the angels”’ in the LXX and Targum of Ps. viii. 5, and its adoption 
in Heb. ii. 7, should be compared with Philo i. 164 “ Abraham, having 
quitted mortality (ék\:rav ra Ovnra) is gathered to the people of God 
(rpooriderar +6 Oeod ad), enjoying the fruit of incorruptibility, 
having become equal to angels (isos ayyédos yeyovos). For angels 
are God’s army, bodiless and blessed souls.’’ Origen (Cels. iv. 29) 
says that angels are only superior to men “on these terms (ovres),”’ 
namely, that men, when perfected, become “equal-to-angels.”” Else- 
where he says (De Princip. iv. 29, Lomm. xxi. 466) that Christ is 
in Gabriel and Michael, as also in Paul and Peter. See Mayor’s note 
on Clem. Alex. 866, shewing that Clem. Alex. freq. uses iodyyedos to 
express the progress of the soul. 

2 Lk. xx. 37 eunvuvcev, not “shewed (édjA@ce)’’ or “manifested 
(ebavépwoe).”” Myvi, pnvutns, prvurpov, in classical Greek, mostly 
imply “giving information” (as in Jn xi. 57), an “informer,” “the 
price of information”; but Steph. Thes. quotes Philo as saying ( ?ref.) 
pnviovros dia cupBdAwv Tod beod and it is used thus by Justin Martyr 
A pol. §§ 32, 35, 40, and Clem. Alex. 667, 849 (parall, to addAnyopeiv) 
etc. to mean “indication through signs or symbols.”” Such a “sign” 
would be the burning bush. Perhaps, therefore, the indirectness of 
the “indication” of the Resurrection is regarded by Luke as consisting 
not only in the words (“I am the God of Abraham’’) but also in the 
circumstances (“the bush” not consumed in the fire). 
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the sign of the Bush—burning but not consumed—when 
studied as the sequel of the promise made to the faithful 
Abraham and carried on through Isaac and Jacob to their 
descendants in Egypt. 

“The God of Abraham” could not have been revealed as 
a name of God, if Abraham had been a mere creature of days, 
dying for ever; therefore Abraham and his faithful descendants 
must rise from the dead. That is the line of argument. Luke 
adds, “For all live unto him [7.e. God].’”’ Apparently by “all,” 
he means “‘all that really live, all that have spiritual life.” 
These, he says, “live to God.” That is, they live only in corre- 
spondence to Him, as the-planets shine only in correspondence 
to the sun. Origen is probably right in interpreting Luke thus}. 
Perhaps Luke adds the words to make the Marcan text clear. 
But the addition itself is far from clear. 

John, though he nowhere mentions Sadducees, teaches, 
through the acts and sayings of Jesus,-a doctrine that bears on 
the Synoptic narrative of Christ’s controversy with them. He 
concentrates himself on the positive and essential meaning of 
“resurrection.” Instead of protesting that it 7s not life in the 
flesh, he insists that it zs life in Christ. He represents Jesus 





1 Origen ad loc. (Lomm. iv. 171) says that “All live to him” is 
“no ordinary praise of the Patriarchs, namely, that such a one as our 
Saviour testifies to them, not only that they live, but also that the 
life that they live they live unto God.” Probably he does not render 
mavtes ‘‘they all ’’—which would be hardly possible about three. 
He means “All that [really] live’—as the three Patriarchs, for 
example, did—“live unto God.” 

Comp. 4 Macc. vii. 19 “those who believe that to God they do not 
die—for [they are] (éomep yap, but ?oeoep ovde, with &) [even] as our 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac [and] Jacob—but live to God,” xvi. 25 
“They [the seven martyrs] saw (iddvres) that, for the sake of God 
having died (81a rov beov awoOavovres), men (or, they) live unto God 
((aow +o Oem) [even as] Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the 
‘patriarchs.’ In the second passage, the meaning may be general, 
(1) men, having died for God, or particular, (2) they saw that they, 
the seven brethren, having died for God, were destined to live; but 
the latter is a strained rendering of (a0. These passages indicate 
that Luke was following some current Jewish doctrine which he 
utilised to explain Christ’s words. 
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as saying to Martha “JI am the resurrection and the life.” We 
have found Luke omitting the Marcan mention of “the power of | 
God.’ John nowhere in the whole of his Gospel uses the word 
“‘power.’’ But he proceeds dramatically to represent Christ as 
being God’s incarnate power—‘‘Christ the power of God,” as 
Paul says?—by raising Lazarus from the dead. 

Also, whereas Luke as it were apologizes for the way in 
which Moses indirectly “indicated,” rather than inculcated, 
the doctrine of the Resurrection, John will have no such apology. 
Only, what the Synoptists say about the Resurrection and the 
Life, John says about the Messiah who ts “the resurrection and 
the life.” ‘If ye believed Moses,’”’ Jesus says to the Jews, “ye 
would believe me, for he wrote of me*.”’ In the preceding 
context He declares that the Jews are blind, and deaf, and 
insensible to the meaning of the Scriptures*. ‘‘They search®”’ 
them, but they find no real meaning in them because they are 
dead to the spirit and power of them, which is their real meaning. 
This is Mark over again, ““Ye know not the scriptures nor the 
power of God.” 

We have seen that Luke, besides omitting this, omits also 
the Marcan condemnation “Ye do greatly err,’ or literally, 
“are caused to err.’’ In John, there is a condemnation far 
weightier and fuller, for it implies that they erred, not through 
temporary lapse but through permanent moral defects and 
faults, negative and positive—want of the love of God and 
God’s glory, excess of the love of self and their own glory®. 
It is perhaps characteristic of Luke that he regards the Resur- 
rection as proved bysomething like a logical weighing of evidence, 
so that to reject it was a logical rather than a moral error. 
That is not the Johannine view. 





Ray 125: 2 3 Corts. ein vi 46, 

4 Jn v. 37—8 “ye have neither heard...nor Seen...and ye have 
not his word abiding in you”’ implies defect in (1) hearing, (2) sight, 
(3) feeling or perception. | 

® Jn v. 39 “Ye search,” epevvare, prob. indicative, see Joh. Gr. 
2439 (i)—(ii). 

6 Jn v. 42 “Ye have not the love of God in yourselves,” 7b. 44 
“how can ye believe—ye who receive glory from one another ?”’ 
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The addition of Luke (‘‘all live unto him”) is quoted by 
Justin Martyr at the end of a long demonstration of a first 
resurrection—a Messianic millennium, based on a long prophecy 
of Isaiah. The same prophecy is alleged by Irenaeus to prove 
the same things. Both writers stigmatize as heretics those 
who refuse to accept the prophecy in a literal sense, and both 
of them allege the Revelation of John as supporting their views 
against dissentients?. These allegations, and their controversial 
contexts, make it probable that at a very early date the nature 
and circumstances of the Coming of the Lord and of the con- 
sequent resurrection of the disciples would be much discussed, 
and that the Fourth Evangelist would intervene as to the 
Synoptic narrative under discussion; and the Johannine texts 
above quoted make it probable that he has actually done so. 


§ 5. “What commandment 1s the first ?” in Mark? 


Luke omits the whole of this discussion. The Diatessaron 
places immediately after it a combination of Mark and Luke 





1 Justin (Tvyph. §§ 80—81) quotes Is. lxv. 17—25. Irenaeus 
(v. 34. 4) quotes Is. lxv. 18—22. Justin quotes “John one of the 
apostles of Christ” as prophesying this millennium. Irenaeus 
(v. 35. 2) says “In the Apocalypse John saw this new Jerusalem” 
and quotes Is. lxv. 17—18. 


2 Mk xii. 28—34 
(R.V.) 


(28) And one of 
the scribes came, 
and heard them 
questioning together, 
and knowing that he 
had answered them 
well, asked him, 
What commandment 
is the first of all? 

(29) Jesus an- 
swered, The first is, 
Hear, O Israel; The 
Lord our God, the 
Lord is one (or, The 
Lord fis] our God; 
the Lord is one): 

_(30) And _ thou 
shalt love the Lord 
thy God with (lit. 


Mt. xxii. 34—40, 46 
(R.V.) 


(34) But the 
Pharisees, when they 
heard that he had 
put the Sadducees 


to silence, gathered 
themselves together. 


(35) And one of 
them, a lawyer, asked 
him a_ question, 
tempting him, 

(36) Master (or, 
Teacher), which is 
the great command- 
ment in the law? 


(37) And he said 
unto him, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy 
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Lk. xx. 39, x. 25— 
8, xx. 40 (R.V.) 

(xx. 39) And cer- 
tain of the scribes an- 
swering said, Master 
(ov, Teacher), thou 
hast well said. 

(x. 25) And be- 
hold, a certain lawyer 
stood upand tempted 
him, saying, Master 
(ov, Teacher), what 
shall I do to inherit 
eternal life? 

(26) And he said 
unto him, What is 
written in the law? 
how readest thou ? 


(Mark xii. 28—34) 
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art not far from the kingdom of God.’ 


thus: “[Mark] And Jesus saw him {7.e, the scribe] that he had 
answered wisely; and he answered and said unto him, ‘Thou 


[Luke] ‘Thou hast 





Mk xii. 28—34 
(R.V.) contd. 


from) all thy heart, 
and with (i. from) 
all thy soul, and with 
(it. from) all thy 
mind, and with (dit. 
from) allthy strength. 
(31) The second is 
this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thy- 
self. There is none 
other commandment 
greater than these. 
(32) And _ the 
scribe said unto him, 
Of a truth, Master 
(or, Teacher), thou 
hast well said that he 
is one; and there is 
none other but he: 
(33) And to love 
him with all the 
heart, and with all 
the understanding, 
and with all the 
strength, and to love 
his neighbour as him- 
self, is much more 
than all whole burnt 


offerings and _ sacri- 


fices. 

(34) And when 
Jesus saw that he 
answered discreetly, 
he said unto him, 
Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God. 
And no man after 
that durst ask him 
any question. 


Mt. xxil. 34—40, 40 
(R.V.) contd. 
God with all thy 
heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all 

thy mind. 


(38) This is the 
great and first com- 
mandment. 

(39) And a second 
like [unto it] is this 
(or, And a second is 
like unto it), Thou 
shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 

(40) On these two 
commandments hang- 
eth the whole law, 
and the prophets. 


(46) And no one 
was able to answer 
him a word, neither 
durst any man from 
that day forth ask 
him any more ques- 
tions. 


Lk. xx. 39, X. 25— 
8, xx. 40 (R.V.) 
contd 


(27) And he an- 
swering said, Thou 
shalt love the Lord 
thy God with (lit. 
from) all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy 
strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

(28) And he said 
unto him, Thou hast 
answered right: this 
do, and thou shalt 
live. 


(xx. 40) For they 
durst not any more 
ask him any question. 


The very ample Marcan traditions about the nature of the com- 
mandment to “love,’’ and aboutits being “first,’’ and “none greater,” 
are summarised in Jn xiii. 34—5 “A new commandment... .if ye have 
love one to another.’’ This implies the preéminence of a New 
Commandment corresponding to the preéminence of the Old one. 
It is not however regarded as preéminent, or “/first,’’ or “greater,” 
but as having a new significance, and as being essential. 
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spoken rightly; do this, and thou shalt live.’ And he, as his 
desire was to justify himself, said unto him, ‘And who is my 
neighbour?’ Jesus said unto him ‘A man went down from 
Jerusalem’ [the Parable of the Good Samaritan]!.”” According 
to this arrangement the scribe is regarded as possibly a mere 
lip-believer “desiring to justify himself.’ In word, he had 
“spoken rightly.” In word, he was “‘not far from the kingdom 
of God.” But was he sincere? Was he one of the “little ones?” 
who, according to Mark, constituted God’s Family or “ King- 





1 Diatess. also combines Mark and Luke at the outset thus: 
(Mk xii. 28) “And one of the scribes, of those that knew the law 
(Lk. x. 25 voyixds), when he saw the excellence of his answer to 
them, desired to try him (Lk. x. 25, comp. Mt. xxii. 35) and said 
unto him (Lk. x. 25) ‘What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ and 
(Mk xii. 28, Mt. xxii. 36) ‘Which of the commandments is greater 
and has precedence in the Law?’”’ 

Mark does not represent the scribe as “ tempting” or “trying”’ 
Jesus. Matthew may have inferred it from the context. Delitzsch 
renders vowkxds in Mt. xxii. 35 by }!119 “making wise” (with “in the 
Law”) but in Lk. x. 25 by yan “of the Masters” (with “of the 
Law”). In Job xxxiv. 36, LXX confuses })2 with jna “tempt” 
(Corrections 466 (n)). And confusion may have arisen from attempts 
to describe the status of this particular “scribe” (see Levy i. 248—9 
on bya shewing that a scribe might be called Master of Haggada, 
or of Mikra (Bible text) or of Mishna or of Talmud etc.). 

Victor, on Mark, says that he can be reconciled with Matthew 
thus: “The man at first was ‘tempting’ Jesus, but having been 
benefited by the reply [of Jesus] he was {fafterwards] praised [by 
Jesus],”’ implying that the reply reminded the man of the duty of love 
toward one’s neighbour and converted him from his loveless state 
of jealousy and envy. 

Nouixds, “lawyer,” used here alone by Matthew but freq. in 
Luke, has a technical meaning in Epictetus ii. 13. 6—8, Strabo xii. 
(p. 539), implying a legal adviser indispensable for a man that does 
not know the laws of the country (and see Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 
271 E—F on the names “Caius” etc. technically used by voycxot). 
Comp. Rom. ii. 19, 1 Cor. i. tg9—20. The use of it in Mt.-Lk., and 
their insertion of rewpdtwy, make it probable that they regarded 
Mark as taking too favourable a view of “the scribe” and as not 
understanding the tacit warning implied in the words “ot far from 
the kingdom of God,” that is to say, outside it, and perhaps per- 
manently outside, though close to the gate. a ike Xs 
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dom”? ‘‘ Those who are far off” is sometimes a technical term 
for Gentiles. In that sense, “not far off” might mean “an 
orthodox Jew” and, perhaps, one who exulted in his ortho- 
doxy!. This possibility must not be forgotten. 

The word “discreetly,” employed by Mark to describe the 
character of the scribe’s reply, must be noted‘on account of 
its unusual character, not being used elsewhere in Biblical 
Greek. It mostly means “sensibly,” and may, be applied to 
those who have a reasonable sense of changed circumstances 
and are open to new facts and new arguments”. But it might 
be taken to mean “adapting oneself to circumstances,” “pru- 
dently cautious.” In that sense, it might imply insincerity or 
dishonesty—meaning “‘ wisely”’ in the sense in which the unjust 
steward is said to have “done wisely*.’’ In the same sense the 
serpent is said to have been “wiser” than all the other creatures 
in Paradise; and we are told that Pharaoh proposed to “deal 
wisely,” 7.e. cunningly, with the Israelites in Egypt*. Since 








1 Comp. Acts ii. 39 (a Petrine speech) “to your children and to 
all that ave afar off,’ ib. xxii. 21 (a Pauline speech) “ far hence unto the 
Gentiles,’’ Eph. ii. 13—17 “ye that once were far off...peace to you 
that weve far off,’ referring to Is. lvii. 19. In Luke, the Prodigal 

. Son (who represents the Gentiles) is seen (xv. 20) “while he was still 
far off,’ and the Publican, as contrasted with the Pharisee, (xviii. 13) 
“stood far off.” 

2 Mk xii. 34 vouveyas, a, k “sensate,” b, d, Vulg. “sapienter,’’ 
SS (Burk.) “well,” Syr. (Walton) “sapienter.’’? Novveyjs does not 
occur anywhere in the Early Fathers (Goodspeed) but is freq. in Justin 
Martyr, meaning “sensible,’”’ “open to conviction,” A pol. §§ 12, 46, 
2 Apol. § 11. In Tryph. § 87 vovvexéorata...npwtnoas is said by 
Justin to his Jewish antagonist, who has protested that he asks for 
information and not merely to raise a difficulty. Wetstein (on Mk) 
quotes Polyb. as frequently using the adv. with rpayparixas, ppovipws 
and jpépws. Pseudo-Jerome, on Mk, asks “Quare non est longe qui 
venit callide?’’ which seems to imply a rendering of vovveyas as 
“cunningly.” . 

8 Lk, xvi. 8 @povivws. Delitzsch has a form of Dy “shrewd,”’ 
but SS D5n “‘ wise.” 

4 Gen. ili. I @povipwraros, Heb. oy, Onk. sim. 7.e. (R.V.) “subtil,” 
but v.r. (s. Brederek) o°5n, i.e. “wise,’’ Aq. Theod. ravotpyos. Comp. 
Exod. i. to “let us deal wisely (03N),”’ catracodicopeba. 
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the scribe began to speak with the object of “tempting” Jesus 
it is natural to suppose that, when he was foiled, he made a 
discreet or artful reply to cover his defeat. Luke himself, in 
a parallel but different context, represents a phrase of similar 
approval as being uttered without real approval: “But certain 
of the scribes answering said, ‘Master, thou hast well said’’”— 
not that they really felt this, their real feeling being one of 
fear— for they no longer dared to question him about anything.” 
And Mark says the same thing after the scribe’s “discreet” 
reply and Christ’s answer to it. This points to the conclusion 
that the answer was felt to be arebuke. No one “dared to 
question Jesus any more?” and to bring upon himself a similar 
rebuke. From this it follows that, among the reasons for Luke’s 
omission of the Marcan narrative, one may have been a doubt 
as to the application of the phrase “thou hast well said,’’ or, 
“answered rightly,” or, ‘‘ answered discreetly” —a doubt not 
only as to the person answering but also as to the motive of 
the answer’. 

Luke substitutes for the Marcan theoretical question as to 
what is (“What zs the first commandment?”’) a practical one 
as to what must be done, ‘“‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” followed by another question bearing on the doing, 
“Who is the ‘neighbour’ whom I am commanded to love?” 
No direct answer is given to this by Jesus. Indirectly, in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan—who shewed himself a real 
“neighbour’”’—we are taught that our “neighbour” is the man 
that acts kindly to us. But if that is so, “love” becomes an 
easy affair, much easier than that which is contemplated in 
the Sermon on the Mount where the command is given “ Love - 
your enemies.’’ The moral of the parable is not a definition, 





1 Lk. xx. 39—40. 2 Mk xii. 34. 

8 A combination of the two great commandments of love to God 
(Deut. vi. 5) and love to our neighbour (Lev. xix. 18) is found in 
Test. XII Patr., Dan § 5 “Love the Lord through all your life, and one 
another with a true heart” (see Charles’s note). It comes there as 
a climax—after “keep His law,’”’ “depart from wrath,” “hate 
lying,’ “speak truth each one with his neighbour,” and after the 
promise “So...shall ye be in peace, having the God of peace....”’ 
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but a precept, ‘‘Go and do like the Samaritan who made him- 
self a ‘neighbour’ to a Jewish stranger in distress and thereby 
made the Jew his neighbour.” This is a beautiful moral 
appended to a beautiful story, but it does not answer the 
question “‘Who is my neighbour?” It leaves the lawyer able 
to say “If God meant ‘Love every human being as thyself’ why 
did He not say so? If He meant ‘Love a limited class of human 
beings’ why did He not define the limit?” 

How does John intervene, if at all, on these subjects, first, 
as to the nature, duty, and scope of love, and then as to the 
question whether the first and highest commandment enjoins 
love? As to the nature and scope of “loving” John says, in 
his first mention of the word, ‘‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish but have eternal life’.’’ Yet in the Epistle 
he says “Love not the world neither the things that are in the 
world?.”” In this contradiction there is no mere play on different 
meanings of “the world.’ It is rather a warning about the 
different meanings of “‘love.”” John never tells us to love our 
enemies or even to love our neighbours. Perhaps he felt that 
the attempt to love these sometimes ended in hypocrisy®. 
When he says “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen,’ he clearly 
assumes that the “brother” is no enemy, or bestial or diabolic 
being, but a believer in Christ, lovable for his own sake as well as 
for Christ’s. And in Christ’s last commandments to the disciples, 
as recorded by John, we are bidden to love, not enemies, nor 
strangers, but “one another®.”’ 

Jesus calls this a new commandment. Its newness appears 
to consist in the new character of the love, They are, He says, 
to love one another “even as I have loved you.’’” What follows 
later on implies that kind of love which induces a man to “lay 
down his life for his friends®.”” This takes us back to the first 





1 Jn ili. 16. 2 1 Jnii. 15. 
3 Rom. xii. 9 “the love [that is to be the sign of the Church, 
must be] without hypocrisy.” 
4 1 Jn iv. 20 (so W. H. without altern.). 
5 Jn xilil. 34—5. ett XV. 33: 
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Johannine mention of the word, “‘God so loved the world’”’— 
which shews that the Father made a sacrifice of the Son, and that 
the Son made a sacrifice of Himself, and all for an unloving or 
even hostile world, in order that it might, if possible, be brought 
into the region of love. Thus, although we are not taught in 
word to love strangers or enemies, we are led by the love of 
Christ to feel for them something corresponding to the love of 
the Father—and this was for all “the world.” 

Thus emphasizing the self-sacrificing love of the Father 
and the Son—or of the Father through the Son—John 
emphasizes that unity of God, and that unity of God’s com- 
mandments (merged as they are in one) which Luke omits. 
The Marcan proclamation ‘‘the Lord our God is one” is 
nowhere mentioned by Matthew or Luke. But John has 
“TI and the Father are one!.” And the Marcan promi- 
nence given to the “first” Commandment is illustrated by 
several Johannine passages which imply the Law of Self- 
sacrifice as exemplified in the Son receiving the love and the 
commandment of the Father: ‘Therefore doth the Father 
love me because I lay down my life....I have authority to 
lay it down and I have authority to take it again. This com- 
mandment received I from my Father?.’”’ The last Johannine 
sentence of Christ’s public teaching, though it merely mentions 
“speaking” and not acting, implies that the one commandment 
is, in effect, Self-sacrifice, incarnate in the Son of God and 
identified with eternal life: “I know that his commandment is 
life eternal®.”” The Unity of God Himself is connected (in the 





Piya x. “30. 2 Jn x. 17—18. 

8 Jn xii. 50. The Pauline occasional use of évrody in a somewhat 
depreciative sense (Rom. vii. 8—13, Eph. ii. 15, Tit. i. 14, comp. 
Heb. vii. 16—18) may have led to such a contempt for évrodai as 
Clem. Alex. condemns in heretics (893) dvaapecrovpevor rais beias évTodais 
—rovTéoTt TO dyliw mvevpart. Hence Clem. Alex. 834 ras évrodds... 
eOwKev. . .€K jLLds apuTopevos mnyns 6 KUptos traces them all back to their 
source. A similar feeling pervades John, who would have us regard 
them as a gift, not as a yoke, and as incarnate in Christ. Comp. 
Maccoth 24a on Amos v. 4: Moses has 613 commandments, David 
11, Isaiah 6, Micah 3, Isaiah “again (wiederum)”’ 2, Amos 1, “Seek 
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Fourth Gospel) with the unity of man with man, and of Man 
collectively with God, through the fulfilment of the One Com- 
mandment, To some the Johannine repetition of “one” 


attributed to Jesus in His Last Prayer may seem to border 


on superfluity, but it is assuredly deliberate?, 


§ 6. 


“Scribes” and “the Son of David?” 


Mark implies that the Messianic title, ‘Son of David,” was 
insisted on by “the scribes’’ in the course of their doctrine 





ME, and ye shall live.” 


2 Mk xii. 35—8 
(R.V.) 

(35) And Jesus 
answered and said, 
as he taught in the 
temple, How say the 
scribes that the 
Christ is the son of 
David? 


(36) David him- 
self said in the Holy 
Spirit, 

The Lord said un- 
to my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, 
til I make thine 
enemies the footstool 
of thy feet (some anc. 
auth. underneath thy 
feet). 

(37) David him- 
self calleth him Lord; 
and whence is he his 
son? And the com- 
mon people (ov, the 
great multitude) 
heard him gladly. 

(38) And in his 
teaching he said, Be- 
ware of the scribes... 


A. F. 


This may be compared with Lk. x. 28 “Do 

this and thou shalt live.” 
1 «Jn xvii. 11 “that they may be one, even as we [are one],”’ ib. 
21—3 “that they may all be one...that they may be one, even as 
we [are] one...that they may be perfected into one.” 


Mt. xxii. 41—6 
(R.V.) 

(41) Now while 
the Pharisees were 
gathered together, 
Jesus asked them a 
question, 

(42) Saying, What 
think ye of the 
Christ? whose son is 
he? They say unto 
[The son] of 
David. 

(43) He saith unto 
them, How then doth 
David in the Spirit 
call him Lord, say- 
ing, 

(44) The Lord 
said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I put thine 
enemies underneath 
thy feet? 


(45) If David 
then calleth him 
Lord, how is he his 
son ? 

(46) And no one 
was able to answer 
him a word.... 


Lk. xx. 41—6 
(R.V.) 

(41) And he said 
unto them, How say 
they that the Christ 
is David’s ‘son? 


(42) For David 
himself saith in the 
book of Psalms, 

The Lord said un- 
to my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, 

(43) Till I make 
thine enemies. the 
footstool of thy feet. 


(44) David there- 
fore calleth him Lord, 
and how is he his 
son? 

(45) And in the 
hearing of all the 
people he said unto 
his disciples, 


(46) Beware of 
the scribes.... 
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generally. But his context (“answered and said”) might be 
taken to mean that Jesus said this in answer to some particular 
and recent utterance. Accordingly Matthew inserts a state- 
ment of the Pharisees that Christ is the Son of David, made in 
reply to a question of Jesus “What think ye of the Christ? 
Whose son is he?” Now all the Synoptists have represented 
this title as being recently applied by a blind beggar, or ‘‘ two 
blind men,” in the neighbourhood of Jericho to Jesus on His 


way to Jerusalem. Luke, perhaps for this reason, drops the 


word ‘“‘scribes” here, and describes Jesus as now putting to 


His former questioners—who “durst not ask him any more _ 


questions” —a question on His own account, ‘How say 
[they]”—that is, people in general—‘‘that the Christ is David’s 
son?” This is quite different from the tradition in Mark. 

Mark’s emphasis on “the scribes” recalls Matthew’s account 
of Herod “gathering together all the chief priests and scribes of 
the people” when “‘he inquired of them where the Christ should 
be born; and they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judaea?.” 
It recalls also a Johannine passage where those Jews who 
on scriptural or scribal grounds dispute the possibility that 
Jesus could be the Christ, are contrasted with “[some] of the 
multitude” thus: ““[Some] of the multitude therefore, when they 
heard these words [of Jesus preaching in the Temple] said, This 
is of a truth the prophet. Others [of the multitude] said, This is 
the Christ. But some said, What, doth the Christ come out of 
Galilee? Hath not the scripture said that the Christ cometh 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was??”’ 

Here alone does John mention ‘“‘ David,” and it is in con- 
nection with Bethlehem. But, much earlier, Bethlehem is 





1 Mk x. 47—8, Mt. xx. 30—31, Lk. xviil. 38—9, rep. twice. 

2 Mt. il. 4—5. 

8 Jn vii. 40—42 oi d€ €deyov, Since oi pev does not precede, might 
mean “but they, z.e. the previous speakers, said,” that is to say, 
“Those who had called Jesus ‘the prophet’ moderated the enthusi- 
asm of those who said that He was ‘the Christ.’’’ But no version 
takes it thus. We must perhaps suppose that adda is regarded as 
equiv. to oi pév. This is Jn’s only mention of Bethlehem. 
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__ probably to be supposed as being in the mind of Nathanael when 


he raises a scribal objection to Philip’s acceptance of Jesus as 
the Deliverer, on the ground that He cannot “come out of 
Nazareth!.”” No doubt the meaning is “ He must come out of 
Bethlehem.”’ In that passage, John makes no attempt to meet 
this objection of Nathanael’s either through words of his own 
or through words of Jesus. Nathanael overrides his own logical 
and scriptural argument by sheer illogical faith. 

Later on, John represents Nicodemus as being apparently 
silenced by a scribal objection based on locality, “Art thou 
also of Galilee? Search, and seé that out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet (ov, not the prophet)®.’’ This follows almost im- 
mediately after the utterance in the Temple, above quoted, 
about David and Bethlehem; and it is in the Council chamber 
of the Sanhedrin where the chief priests and Pharisees (no 
doubt including “‘scribes’’) are assembled. ‘‘Search and see”’ 
implies an appeal to those learned in the Scriptures, as “the 
scribes” specially professed: to be; and the passage supports 
Mark in the view that “the scribes’”” emphasized some con- 
nection between the Messiah and David. The speakers in the 
Fourth Gospel mention ‘“ the seed of David”’ only in connection 
with the identity of birthplace for Christ and David. Luke, in 
his own person, emphasizes these details, ‘‘ Joseph went up from 
Galilee out of the city of Nazareth, into Judaea, to the city 
of David, which is called Bethlehem, because he was of the 
house and family of David®.’”’ 

The impression left on us by John is, not that he dis- 
believed in Christ’s birth at Bethlehem and descent from “ the 
house and family of David,” but that he regarded the acceptance 
of these details as not necessary for Christians. It was natural 
for scribes to lay stress on them, but Jesus desired disciples 
to accept Him for His own sake—apart from ‘“‘ David’ and 
“ Bethlehem ’’—without such scribal conditions. Hence John 











a. Fey 126: 

2 Jn vii. 52. See Joh. Gr. 2492 “No one has satisfactorily ex- 
plained the extraordinary statement attributed to the Pharisees ‘Out 
of G. ariseth no prophet.’” The sense demands the insertion of 6 
before mpodnrns. PuLE. i. 4. 
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represents no enlightenment as being given even to the guileless 
Nathanael—either when he seemed likely to stumble at the 
mention of ‘“‘ Nazareth” or on any subsequent occasion. Natha- 
nael, overriding the objection suggested by ‘‘ Nazareth,’”’ hails 
Jesus as Son of God and King of Israel; and Jesus accepts his 
homage, and promises a future vision of glory, in which there 
shall be revealed no Son of David, but a mediating Son of Man, 
on whom the angels of God ascend and descend}. 

While considering the Johannine attitude toward “scribal” 
conditions, we should note the fact that the word “scribe,” 
abundantly used by Mark and often, though less often, by 
Matthew and Luke, is never used by John?. 

Perhaps one reason for this is the technical nature of the 
Synoptic word. Outside Palestine, grammateus, ‘‘clerk,’” or 
“scribe,” might mean “‘town-clerk,’’ as in the Lucan narrative 
of the tumult in Ephesus*. But of course John could not, and 





1 Jni. 51. See Joh. Gr. 2275, Son 3136 foll., 3374 foll. 

On the words of Jesus “ David...calleth him Lord” there was no 
reason why John should intervene, as they are in all the Synoptists 
and are fairly consonant with what we learn from Justin Martyr 
(Tryph. §§ 33, 83) about Jewish tradition concerning the t11oth 
Psalm, namely, that in the second century they referred the Psalm to 
Hezekiah. This agrees with the hypothesis that in the first century 
Jews referred it to the Messiah, but in the second (when Christians 
had referred it to theiy Messiah) to Hezekiah. Later on, the Rabbis 
referred it (says Rashi) to Abraham. But Tehill. i. 163, after 
mentioning Abraham and Moses as instances of God’s condescension, 
quotes R. Judan, in the name of R. Chama, as referring it to the 
Messiah. The Synoptists clearly assume that the Jews in Christ’s 
time accepted the statement “David calleth him Lord,” as applying 
to the Messiah, so that no one ventured to contradict it. 

2 Joh. Voc. 1692 gives ypapparevs Mk 22, Mt. 19, Lk. 14, Jn. o. 

3 Acts xix. 35. It is not used (Goodspeed) in the early Fathers. 
Justin, the only Apologist that has it, uses it only in his Dialogue 
with the Jew, and there almost always with “ Pharisees,’ and mostly 
in quotations. Tvyph. § 103 trd trav Papiaiwy Kab ypapparéwy Kara 
rnv dtdacKkaXiav exreupdevres if not corrupt, may mean scribes (“‘[so 
called] in respect of their teaching [of the Scripture].’’ But comp. | 
ib. § 102 ‘“‘the Pharisees and scribes, and, in short, the teachers in 
your nation,”’ which favours the old emendation kai rév didackddor. 
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does not, omit the fact of “ scribism.”’ Only he dramatizes it. 
The basis of “‘scrvib-ism” (morally as well as etymologically) is 
“scrip-ture” ; and among the first dramatic utterances in the 
Fourth Gospel are those based on some scriptural definition, 
or name, of a future Saviour, or of His fore-runner, or of His 
birthplace:—‘I am not the Christ,’ ‘Art thou Elijah?” 
“Art thou the Prophet?” “We have found the Messiah,” ‘We 
have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write,’ ““Can.any (? the) good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
The earlier instances exemplify the inflexible scribism of the 
“priests and Levites from Jerusalem” ; the last of all exemplifies 
the flexible scribism of the open-minded Nathanael”. But they 
are all forms of “‘scribism.’”” Other forms of it follow in rapid 
succession throughout the Gospel, and especially where “ Jews”’ 
or Pharisees are mentioned as distinct from “multitude.” 
Indeed no Synoptic Gospel is so permeated with the thing 
though the word is nowhere to be found?. 





1 Jn i. 20, 21, 41, 45, 46. 

2 On Jn vii. 41—2 Chrys. remarks that the objection “ Doth the 
Christ come from Galilee?’’ uttered by hostile Jews, and “out of 
Nazareth can any good come?’”’ uttered by Nathanael, do not seem 
to be regarded in the same way. He concludes that Nathanael was 
“a lover of truth” and was helped accordingly, whereas the Jews 
merely wished to overthrow the popular belief that Jesus was the 
Christ. “Lover of truth” is probably implied in Jn i. 47 “truly an 
Isvaelite” (whether Israel means (Son 3140 a—b) “seeing God” or 
“striving with [the aid of] God”). Nathanael was (Mt. xiii. 52) 
a “scribe made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven,”’ and consequently 
he “brought forth things new” as well as “old.” 

® “Scribe” occurs uniquely and significantly in the interpolated 
Jn viii. 3. 
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§ 7. “Scribes” and a poor widow, in Mark and Luke 


Mark concludes his account of Christ’s teaching in the 
Temple with a condemnation of “scribes” that ‘devour 





1 Mk xii. 37 0—44 
(R.V.) 


(37) 0 0AnG “the 
common people (or, 
the great multitude) 
heard him gladly. 

(38) And in his 
teaching he said, Be- 
ware of the scribes, 
which desire to walk 
in long robes, and [to 
have] salutations in 
the marketplaces, 


(39) And _ chief 
seats in the syna- 
gogues,' and _ chief 


places at feasts: 
(40) They which 
devour widows’ 
houses, and for a 
pretence make (or, 
even while for a pre- 
tence they make) 
long prayers; these 
shall receive greater 
condemnation. 


(41) And he sat 
down over against 
the treasury, and be- 
held how the multi- 
tude cast money (Jit. 


Mt. xxiii. I—7 
(R.V.) 

(1) Then spake 
Jesus to the multi- 
tudes and to his dis- 
ciples, saying, 

(2) The scribes 
and the Pharisees sit 
on Moses’ seat: 

(3) All things 
therefore whatsoever 
they bid you, [these] 
do and observe: but 


do not ye after their 


works; for they say, 


~and do not. 


(a). Yea, 
bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be 
borne [many anc. 
auth. omit and griev- 
ous to be borne], and 
lay them on men’s 
shoulders; but they 
themselves will not 
move them with their 
finger. 

(5) But all their 
works they do for to 
be seen of men: for 


they make broad 
their phylacteries, 
and enlarge’ the 


borders [fof their gar- 
ments], . 

(6) And love the 
chief place at feasts, 
and the chief seats 
in the synagogues, 

(7) And the salu- 
tationsin the market- 
places, and to be 
called of men, Rabbi. 
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Lk. xx. 45—xxi. 4 
(R.V.) | 


(45) And in the 
hearing of all the 
people he said unto 
his disciples, 

(46) Beware of 
the scribes, which 
desire to walk in long 
robes, and love salu- 
tations in the market- 
places, and _ chief 
seats in the syna- 
gogues, and _ chief 
places at feasts; 

(47) Which de- 
vour widows’ houses, 


‘and for a pretence 


make long prayers: 
these shall receive 
greater condemna- 
tion. 

(Comp. Lk. x1. 43 
Woe unto you Phari- 
sees! for ye love the 
chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the 
salutations in the 
marketplaces. | 


(xxi. 1) And he 
looked up, and saw 
the rich men that 
were casting their 
gifts into the trea- 
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? 


widows’ houses’ 
“a poor widow.” 


and a story that exalts the almsgiving of 
Luke closely follows Mark in both. There 


is consequently no question here about the rule of Johannine 


Intervention!?. 





Mk xii. 37 b—44 
(R.V.) contd. 
brass) into the trea- 
sury: and many that 
were .rich cast in 
much. 

(42) And there 
came a (Jit. one) poor 
widow, and she cast 
in two mites, which 
make a farthing. 

43) And _ he 
called unto him his 
disciples, and _ said 
unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, This 
poor widow cast in 
more than all they 
which are casting in- 
to the treasury: 

(44) For they all 
did cast in of their 
superfluity; but she 
of her want did cast 
in all that she had, 
[even] all her living. 


Lk. xx. 45—-xxi. 4 
(R.V.) contd. 


sury (ov, and saw 
them _ that. . . trea- 
sury, and they were 
rich). 

(2) And he saw a 
certain poor widow, 
casting in thither two 
mites. 


(3) And he said, 
Of a truth I say unto 
you, This poor widow 
cast in more than 
they all: 


(4) For all these 
did of their super- 
fluity cast in unto 
the gifts: but she of 
her want did cast in 
all the living that she 


had, 

1 Mk xii. 37 “heard him gladly,’ omitted by Mt.-Lk., can hardly 
be called an instance of the failure of Johannine Intervention. For 
it is a variation of Mk xi. 18 “was astonished at his teaching,” 
parall. Mt. om., parall. Lk. xix. 48 “hung upon him, listening.”’ 
John dramatizes this in vii. 46 “never man so spake,” uttered by 
“the officers,’ to their rulers, the “chief priests and Pharisees.”’ 

But, with reference to Johannine Intervention, some notice is 
due here to Mk xii. 41 xadioas parallel to Lk. xxi. I dvaBdéWas. Origen 
—(on Jn viii. 20, Lomm. ii. 150 foll.) commenting on Christ’s doctrine 
in the Treasury about “judging’”—quotes Mk and Lk. fully (Lomm. 
ii. 155), but substitutes €orws for caicas in Mk, and explains ava- 
Breas as referring to spiritual insight. SS agrees with Origen in 
substituting “ standing’’ for “ sitting’ in Mk. This is very natural, 
since (see above, p. 204, n. 1) “it was not lawful to sit in the Temple.”’ 


_Hence, too, we may explain Lk.’s substitution of “looking up”’— 


perhaps intended to suggest spiritual as well as literal vision. Schétt- 
gen (on Mk. xii. 42) quotes Bab. Bathr. to b “ Non ponat homo Aemrov 
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But Matthew’s deviations demand attention. For he 
altogether omits the story of the widow. He also omits the 
charge of “devouring widows’ houses,” and that of ‘making 
long prayers for a pretence.” The latter, in Mark, may corre- 
spond to “‘make broad their phylacteries and enlarge the 
fringes [of their garments]”’ in Matthew!. If it does, we are 
led to ask whether “devour widows’ houses,” in Mark, may be 
based on some Jewish metaphorical expression of a phrase in 
Matthew. And this again leads us to examine the metaphor— 
in Matthew alone—‘‘ They bind heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders?.”’ 

“The shoulder-Pharisee” has the first place in both the 
Talmuds, where seven classes of Pharisees are distinguished. 
He is (presumably) the worst, for the list ends with the best, 
the Pharisee of love. The Babylonian Talmud explains “the 
shoulder-Pharisee ” as meaning ‘a Pharisee like Shechem (“ shoul- 
der’’) who was circumcised for his own advantage and not for 
the honour of God. But the Jerusalem Talmud says “he 
carries his precepts upon his shoulder,” or “he accepts the law 
as a burden,” perhaps meaning (as Levy suggests) that he 
“stoops his shoulders” under the Law so as to make it appear 
that he is a martyr®. 





[unum] in cistam eleemosynarum.’ One mite might be given for 
alms, but not for temple-alms. Jesus may not have seen a par- 
ticular widow giving her “two mites,’ but Mark may have drama- 
tized what He said about the typical “widow.” as though He said it 
about a single person. Comp. Sir. xxxii. (xxxv.) 15 “Do not the 
tears run down the widow’s cheeks...?”’ Perhaps Jesus said “Be- 
hold, the widow giveth her two mites and this is more than the gifts 
of the rich.”” It would be easy to take it as meaning “this widow” 
and to explain “her two mites’’ as meaning “all that she had.” 

It has been shewn above (p. 203) that Mark’s “sitting’’ may be 
explained as an allusion to Mal. iii. 3 “He shall sit as a refiner... 
and shall purify the sons of Levi. ..and they shall offer unto the Lord 


offerings in vighteousness.’’ The widow’s offering was one of these. 
1 Mt. xxiii. 5. See Son 3635 a—b. 
2 Mt. xxiii. 4. 


8 See Hor. Heb. (on Mt. iii. 7) quoting Sota 22 b “ This [Pharisee] 
does as Shechem”’ (with the Gloss, “who is circumcised (Gen. xxxiv. 
2—26), but not for the honour of God”’), It also quotes J. Bevach. ix. 
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Now this explanation, though clear enough to a Jew when 
_ the allusion to Shechem is pointed out, is far from clear to 

Gentiles. And it would be very natural that a translator, 
writing Greek in the fluent rhetorical style perceptible in 
Matthew’s addition, should take the clause as meaning, not 
“lade, as it were, burdens on ¢heiy own shoulders,” but “lade, 
as it were, burdens on other people’s shoulders.’’ This Matthew 
appears to have done and to have made this the first and fore- 
most charge against the Pharisees. If this explanation is true 
we can understand why Luke, who often follows Matthew in 
rhetorical additions of this kind, has not followed him here put 
has adhered to Mark. 

‘Returning to Mark’s narrative we are in-the first place 
confirmed—by its condemnation of scribes—in the view 
that the scribe who previously questioned Jesus about the 
one commandment was really “tempting Jesus,’ as well as 
‘desiring to justify himself”; so that in fact he received 
from Jesus not praise, but latent warning, in the words “thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.’”’ Mark’s narrative, from 
beginning to end, represents Jesus as waging two wars, one 
against “the scribe” as a type, and the other for “the widow ’’ 
as a type. The scribes and their book-learning, supporting 
extortionate priests, had reduced the Temple to a den of robbers 
and had given dominance to an ostentatious fulfilment of the 
letter of the Law and to ostentatious giving of alms by a class 


= 4 





5 (7) “He carrieth his precepts upon his shoulders,’ and adds “‘ that is, 
as the Aruch explains it, ‘wood to make a booth [in the feast of Taber- 
nacles| or something of that nature’.’’ This far-fetched explanation 
in the Avuch (1001 A.D.) shews nothing but the difficulty of the 
allusion. J. Berach. itself adds as a further definition of the first (or, 
Shechem) Pharisee “The first is like unto a man that would take the 
Divine commandments upon his shoulders to take them away,’’ i.e. get 
rid of them. But the explanation given by Levy (iv. 143 a) is far 
more probable, namely, that it is a play on the name of Shechem 
(Gen. xxxiv. 2) and the meaning of Heb. shechem “shoulder.”’ 
Shechem was circumcised “for a pretence,’ and the Shechem- 
Pharisee carried on his shoulders the yoke of the Law, for all men to 
see it, as though it were a crushing burden. In none of these explana- 
tions is there a thought of laying burdens on other people’s shoulders. 
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that oppressed the poor. With this antithesis Mark ends, 
“They all [7.e. the rich] did cast into [the treasury] from their 
superfluity, but she from her want did cast in all that she had.” 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel, and inquiririg what conclusion 
is assigned there to Christ’s teaching in the Temple, we find 
ourselves confronted first with a textual difficulty. Christ’s 
teaching appears at first sight to conclude with the words | 
“While ye have the light, believe on the light, that ye may 
become sons of light,’ followed by a statement that Jesus 
departed, ‘“‘These things spake Jesus and departed and was 
hidden from them1.”” Then follows the Evangelist’s comment, 
namely, that the Light was hidden from them through their own 
fault, “for they loved the glory of men more than the glory of 
God?”’—words that seem to sum up the Synoptic particularities 
about ‘“‘long robes” and “‘salutations” and “chief seats.”’ But 
then, when we are ready as it were to pass out of the Temple 
with Jesus for the last time, the Gospel adds “But Jesus cried 
aloud and said,” introducing a doctrine about Himself. as 
“light” (“I am come, light, into the world”) and about a 
“commandment” given to Him by the Father, and about His 
knowledge that ‘‘His commandment is eternal life®.’’ 

To what period and place are we to assign this crying aloud? 
Some authorities have the present or imperfect as the tenses of 
the verbs ‘‘cried”’ and “‘said*”’; and I have found no comment 
on the place except in Nonnus, who says that it was “‘inside the 
Temple®.’’ Most readers will feel that-it could hardly have 
been anywhere else®. But they will also probably feel that 
John could not expect us to assume that Jesus, the departing 
Light, after He had withdrawn from the Temple and had been 
“hidden” from the Jews, informally returned to it again in 
a visit unmentioned by the Evangelist, in order to make these 
few final remarks. The way out of the difficulty is to suppose 





1 Jn xii. 36, see Joh. Gr. 2543. 2 Jn xil. 39—43. 

3 Jn xii. 44—50, R.V. ‘a light.” 4 Jn xii. 44 (Blass). 

5 "Inoovs S idynoe Ovwdeos €vdo0bt vnov. 

6 The two other instances of xpd¢w in Jn applied to Jesus are in 
Jn vii. 28, 37, both denoting utterances in the Temple. 
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that fhe past tense, “cried aloud,” is pluperfect, as often in 
John elsewhere, and that the Evangelist, in accordance with 
his habit of adding parentheses or appendices, introduces an 
appendix to shew that the Light did not desert the Jews with- 
out full warning, ““But Jesus had cried and said}.” 

The last sentence in this Johannine appendix to Christ’s 
teaching in the Temple combines the two words introduced by 
the question of the scribe in Mark, ‘‘ What is the first command- 
ment?” and by the parallel question of the lawyer in Luke, 
‘What shall I do to inherit eternal life??”” In John, the ‘“‘com- 
mandment’”’ of the Father to the Son is that He should die and 
rise again for the redemption of mankind; and at the conclusion 
of the “crying aloud” Jesus says “‘I know that his commandment 
is eternal life*.”’ 





1 See Joh. Gr. 2459—62 on Aorist for English Pluperfect, and 
2631—5 (ii) on Johannine Parentheses. 

2 Mk xii. 28, Lk. x. 25. 

3 Jn xii. 50. 
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THE LAST DAYS 
[Mark xiii. I—37] 


§ 1. The casting down of the Temple 


In the Marcan text (“what manner of stones”) there appears 
to be an allusion to the immense size and careful preparation of 
the stones employed by Herod in the rebuilding of the Temple, 
which was in effect the construction of a new building?. A pious 
Jew might contrast these with the corner stone mentioned in 





1 Mk xiii. 1—2 
(RiV9 

(1) And as he 
went forth out of the 
temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto 
him, Master (or, 
Teacher), behold, 
what manner of 
stones and _ what 
manner of buildings! 

(2) And Jesus said 
unto him, Seest thou 
these great  build- 
ings? there shall not 
be left here one stone 
upon another, ‘which 
shall not be thrown 
down. 


Mt. xxiv. I—2 
(R.V.) 

(1) And Jesus 
went out from the 
temple, and was go- 
ing on his way; and 
his disciples came to 
him to shew him the 
buildings of the 
temple. 


(2) But he an- 
swered and said unto 


- them, See ye not all 


these things? verily 
I say unto you, There 
shall not be left here 
one stone upon an- 
other, that shall not 
be thrown down. 


Lk. xxi. 5—6 
(R.V.) 

(5) And as some 
spake of the temple, 
how it was adorned 
with goodly stones 
and offerings, he said, 


(6) As for these 
things which ye be- 
hold, the days will 
come, in which there 
shall not be left here 
one stone upon an- 
other, that shall not 
be thrown down. 


For Mk xiil. 1 ‘‘one’’ parall. to Lk. xxi. 5 “some,” comp. Mk xii. 


28 “one”’ perhaps parall. to Lk. xx. 39 “some, 
In Greek, efmrov [ 


vections 463. 


a? 


on which see Cor- 


] ek rév padnréy with an ellipsis of 


twes, Meaning “some of the disciples said,’’ might easily be taken as 
an error for eimév [ris] ex, “one of them said.”’ 
2 Joseph. Ant. xv. 11. I—7. 
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the Psalms and in the prophecy of Zechariah, and a Christian 
Jew would reflect that this exclamation “‘what manner of 
stones!’ was addressed to the Messiah at the very moment 
when He, the rejected Corner Stone, was going forth out of the 
Temple, leaving it to become a heap of stones, a ruin. 

' Luke says that the Temple was ‘“‘adorned with goodly 
stones and dedicated-gifts,’ using the word “ anathéma,” 
unique in N.T.! Josephus, in the passage where he describes 
Herod’s goodly stones, adds that ‘“‘there were fixed in the 
circuit of the whole temple barbaric spoils, and all these King 
Herod dedicated, adding all that he had taken from the 
Arabians?.”” Now a fragment of Epictetus, using the very 
phrase employed by Luke, “adorn with dedicated-gifts,” says 
“Tf it be thy purpose to adorn the city with dedicated-gifts, 
dedicate first unto thyself that best of dedicatory-gifts, mildness, 
and righteousness, and beneficence®.”” These were just the 
qualities that Herod did not possess. David was forbidden to 
build the Temple as being a man that had shed mych blood?. 
Herod was notoriously a shedder of blood. The Greek word 
anathéma, said by the Grammarian Moeris to be the Attic form 
of the Hellenic anathéma, occurs in the latter form almost 
invariably in LXX, and means “something dedicated to 
Jehovah for the purpose of destruction.” In this sense Paul 
uses anathéma®. Luke must have known all this when he 
inserted (what Mark and Matthew have not inserted) this 
“adornment with dedicated gifts,’ and he may have inserted 


1 Lk. xxi. 5, Tisch. has dva@éuaow with (Alford) ADX®&, but W.H. 
avaOnpaow with BQ. Oxf. Conc. LXX gives dvdOepa, avaénpa under 
one heading, and always =o71N “dedicated to destruction’’—except in 
Judith (1), Macc. (3) where it means “ dedicated-gift.”” Thayer quotes 
Moeris avd@nya arrixas, dvabepa éAAnvixas. 

* Ant. xv. I1. 3 tov 8 iepov ravtés jv ev Kixkd\@ remnypéva oxida 
BapBapixd, kai tatta mavra Baowded’s ‘Hpwdns avéOnxev mpoobeis doa Kal 
tav ApdBwv éda8ev. Josephus freq. uses avdOnua and avaridnur. See 
Wetst. (on Lk. xxi. 5) quoting Avi. xii. 2. 7 and 5. 4, xvii. 10. 3. On 
Luke, as imitating Josephus, see Introd. p. 115. 

3 Epict. Fragm. Stob. 59 (Schweig. 80) riv modw avabnpacr Koopeiv, 
comp. Philo li. 589 ava@npaot koopnoas...Td iepov. 

4 x Chr. xxii. 8, xxviii. 3. 5 Rom, ix. 3, 1 Cor. xii. 3 etc. 
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it allusively. Habakkuk said that when a man “buildeth” 
with blood “‘the stone shall cry out of the wall!”’ against him. 
Similarly the stones in the Herodian temple, built up into a 
temple of ostentation by a man of blood, and used as a temple 
of extortion by priests of Mammon, might be regarded as crying 
out for dissolution?. 

There is nothing here that calls for Johannine Intervention 
since Luke does not omit or contradict anything in Mark. In 
the Johannine narrative of the Cleansing of the Temple attention 
is fixed on the spiritual corruption that is destroying the Temple 
(“destroy ye this temple’) and on the spiritual nature of the 
Temple that will take its place. The Jews, not the disciples, 


emphasize the length of time—‘forty and six years’’—needed - 


for the construction of the present Temple, as contrasted 
with the “three days” in which it is to be reconstructed. The 
language of the Jews represents a literal, that of Jesus a mystical 
view. The passage appears to have no contact with the Mark- 
Luke tradition about the admiration of the disciples for the 
goodly “‘stones.”’ 


§ 2. “‘When shall these things be* ?” 


The original question seems to have been simply ‘‘ When 
shall these things be, and what [shall be] the sign?” But this 





1 Hab. ii. r1—12. 

* On the other hand, Luke (xix. 40) describes Jesus, on the way 
to the City, as speaking of “stones” that would “cry out” in praise 
of the Messiah if the children of Israel were silent. These “stones”’ 
ought consistently to be on the road, outside the Temple, but we 
have seen (above, p. 222, n. 4) that Jerome regards them as 
belonging to the Temple. 

® Jn ii. 19—20. See Son 3194 b (referring to Joh. Gr. 2023—4) as 
to the “forty-six years,’”’ and as to the refusal of pious Jews to regard 
Herod as the builder (rather than the repairer) of the Temple. 


4 Mk xiii. 3—4 
(R.V.): 

(3) And as he sat 
on the mount of 
Olives over against 
the temple, Peter and 
James and John and 


Mt xxiv. 3 
(R.V.) 


(3) And as he sat 
on the mount of 
Olives, the disciples 
came unto him 
privately, saying, 


Lk, xxi. 7 
(R.V.) 


(7) And _ they 
asked him, saying, 
Master (ov, Teacher), 
when therefore shall 
these things be? and 
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was felt not to go far enough. It was written in the beginning 
of the prophecy of Jeremiah: “I have put my words in thy 
mouth; see, I have set thee...to destroy and to overthrow, to 
build and to plant!.” The same words might seem necessarily 
to apply to Jesus. He had prophesied ‘destroying and over- 
throwing.”” But He would assuredly also “build and plant.” 
When would all this take place? _ ‘‘What [shall be] the sign 
when all these things are about to be accomplished?” So writes 
Mark. Matthew follows Mark but expresses ‘‘all’’ in detail, 
making three questions in effect:—(z) When shall the Temple 
be cast down? (2) What shall be the sign of Christ’s Parousia 
(“thy coming, Jz. presence’)? (3) What shall be the sign of 
- “the accomplishment of the aeon??” Luke, on the other 
hand, here rejects the Marcan addition of “all,” confining the 
subject (“these things’’) to the mere destruction of the Temple. 
Later on, he retains “all” (with Mark) in a prophecy that 
“this generation shall not pass away till all things (Mark all these 
things) shall have come to pass*”’; but in the present passage, 
we may say that Luke regards “these things” as limited to the 
fall of the Temple—included in the fall of Jerusalem which he 
definitely describes as “‘compassed with armies.”’ 7 


John, too, has a Discourse on the Last Days. But it has 





nothing to do with any prophecy about the Temple. It is 
Mk xiii. 3—4 Mt. xxiv. 3 Lk. xxi. 7 
(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. 
Andrew asked him what [shall be] the 
privately, sign when __ these 
4) Tell us, when Tell us, when’ things are about to 
shall these things be? shall these things be? come to pass? 


and what {shall be] 
the sign when these 
things are all about 
to be accomplished ? 


1 Jerem. 1. g—Io. 
a Mt: xx1v. 3. 


and what [shall be] 
the sign of thy com- 
ing (lit. presence), 
and of the end of the 
world (ov, the con- 
summation of the 
age) ? 


(i) Tlapovoia and (ii) cvvréXeca OCcur in no Gospel 


except Mt. (i) xxiv. 3, 27, 37, 39, (ii) xiii. 39, 40, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 
20. vvré\eca OCCurs elsewhere in N.T. only in Heb. ix. 26 vuvi de 
ama& €ri cuvtedeia Tov aiover. 


3 See Son 3583 a, quoting Mk xiii. 30, Mt. xxiv. 34, Lk. xxi. 32. 
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addressed to the disciples, terrified by Christ’s predictions of 
His departure from them, and it is wholly personal. Christ’s 
““presence”’ indeed is promised, but not an external parousia, 
It is an ‘“‘abiding”’ of the Son and the Father in the heart of 
the believer. Or it is the gift of a Paraclete, the Son’s second 
Self, to be “‘friend in need” to the disciples, representing the 
Son in their hearts. Whereas the Marcan Discourse is embodied 
in Christ’s answer to questions from Peter, James, John, and 
Andrew, and no particular questioners are mentioned in the 
parallel Matthew and Luke, John mentions as questioners 
Peter, Thomas, Philip, and the “‘ Judas” called “‘ not Iscariot?.”’ 

Mark and Matthew say that the questions were addressed 
to Jesus by the disciples as He sat on the Mount of Olives 
privately. Luke leaves us under the impression that they 
were uttered in the Temple. John does not contradict this, 
but implies that such questions as he records were uttered in 
the chamber of the Last Supper?, and he nowhere mentions the 
Mount of Olives. Luke mentions the Mount of Olives at the 
conclusion of the Discourse on the Last Days as being Christ’s 
lodging-place by night, and (consistently) after the Last Supper?. 

But Luke does not connect the Mount of Olives with any 
utterance of Jesus about the Last Days except indirectly, and 
that in the Acts, after the Resurrection: ‘‘Then returned they 
unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is nigh 
unto Jerusalem, a sabbath day’s journey off*.’’ This follows the 
question ‘“‘Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?’ to which Jesus replies “‘It is not for you to know times 
or seasons, which the Father hath set within his own authority°®.”’ 
At the conclusion of this reply, Jesus ‘‘was taken up®.” But 
the Ascension, according to Luke’s Gospel, took place after 
Jesus had “led them out until they were over against Bethany’.”’ 
It seems to follow that the Ascension is regarded as taking place 
between Bethany and Jerusalem, somewhere on the Mount of 





1 Jn xlil. 37, Xlv. 5—22. RUD XV. Se, 
*) Lk. Xx, 37) SKiy 30. PACS 1, F235 
5 Acts 1. 6—7. 6 Acts 1. 9. 


? Lk. xxiv. 50. 
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Olives, and as closely following an utterance of Jesus warning 
the disciples not to expect to know certain “times and seasons.” 

These statements of Luke could not fail to turn the minds 
of Christians to the thought of the precise place where Jesus, 
after the Resurrection, answered the question of the disciples 
as to the time of the restoration of the kingdom of Israel and 
also ascended to heaven. Luke suggests that it was “over 
against Bethany,’ and yet only “a sabbath day’s journey” 
(i.e. about six stadia) from Jerusalem. But John tells us that 
Bethany was about fifteen stadia from Jerusalem?. A reader 
of Luke’s Gospel and Acts, ignorant of the topography of 
Jerusalem and without the help of John, would naturally 
suppose that the place of the Ascension was quite close to 
Bethany, and that Bethany was little more than six stadia 
from Jerusalem. John dissipates that impression. 

Mark and the Acts, taken together, indicate that a question- 
ing of Jesus about the Coming of the New Kingdom may have 
taken place on the Mount of Olives both before and after Christ’s 
vesurrection®, The accounts of His replies to them on these two 
occasions may have been intermingled. This may explain in part 
the very great deviations of Luke from Mark and Matthew as 
to Christ’s Discourse on the Last Days. 


§ 3. “Wars...the beginning of travail,” in Mark 
and Matthew* 


In the prediction of “‘wars” Luke alone adds that they will 
be accompanied by “ pestilences ’’—as well as by “‘earthquakes”’ 





1 Jn xi. 18, 

2 See Pistis Sophia § 4 ‘‘Quum paénra sederent apud sese in monte 
olivarum,”’ following § 1 ‘‘Quum Jesus resurgeret e mortuis et transi- 
geret undecim annos loquens cum suis paénras....” 


3 Mk xiii. 5—-8 Lk. xxi, 8—i12a4 
AR.V.) 

(5) And Jesus 
began to say unto 
them, Take heed that 
no man lead you 
astray. 

(6) Many shall 
come in my name, 


A. F. 


Mt. xxiv. 4—8 
(R.V.) 

(4) And Jesus 
answered and _ said 
unto them, Take heed 
that no man lead you 
astray. 

(5) For many 
shall come in my 


(R.V.) 

(8) And he said, 
Take heed that ye be 
not led astray: for 
many shall come in 
my name, saying, I 
am [he]; and, The 
time is at hand: go 
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and “famines,” which Mark and Matthew also mention. It is 
probable that Luke, who often closely imitates Thucydides, 
has borrowed from him an alliterative combination of “‘limoz 
and loimot,” “famines and festilences,’’ well known in Greece 
at the time of the Peloponnesian war, and connected by the 


’ 


historian with a Greek oracle in such a way that the jingle would. - 


be familiar to everyone who had even a smattering of Greek 
literature!. By adding also ‘“tumults ”__literally “unsettle- 
ments”’—and “terrifying portents from heaven,”’ Luke gives us 
the impression that he had in view the unsettled condition within 
the city of Jerusalem, and the portents in heaven above it, before 
it was taken by the Romans, which Josephus has recorded?. At 





Mk xiii. 5—8 
(R.V.) contd. 
saying, I am [he]; 
and shall lead many 

astray. 

(7) And when ye 
shall hear of wars and 
rumours of wars, be 
not troubled: [these 
things} must needs 
come to pass; but 
the end is not yet. 


(8) For nation 
shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom : 
there shall be earth- 


quakes in divers 
places; there shall 
be famines: these 


things are the _be- 
ginning of travail. 


Mt. xxiv. 4—8 
(R.V.) contd. 
name, saying, I am 
the Christ; and shall 

lead many astray. 
(6) And ye shall 
hear of wars and 
rumours of wars: see 
that.’ ye’ “be mat 
troubled: for [these 
things] must needs 
come to pass; but 
the end is not yet. 
(7) For nation 
shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom : 
and there shall be 


famines and earth- 


quakes in divers 
places. 

(8) But all these 
things are the be- 


ginning of travail. 


Lk. xxi. 8—12a4 
(R.V.) contd. 


ye not after them. 


(9)-And when ye 
shall hear of wars and 
tumults, be not terri- 
fied: for these things 
must needs come to 


pass first; but the 
end is not immedi- 
ately. 


(10) Then said he 
unto them, Nation 
shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: 

(11) And _ there 
shall be great earth- 
quakes, and in di- 
vers places famines 
and pestilences; and 


there shall be terrors 


and great signs from 
heaven. 

(12) But before 
all these things.... 


1 See Introd. pp. 114—20, and especially p. 119 quoting Thuc. 
ii. 54 and adding “The noun Aomds occurs in canon. LXX only in 


1 K. viii. 37, Ezek. xxxvi. 29, as a various reading and error for ~ 
In the MSS of Lk. xxi. 11, the order of the two nouns varies.”’ 


Aupos. 


2 Joseph. Beil. vi. 5. 3 ‘There stood over the city a star resembling 
a sword, and a comet that continued a whole year (xai mapareivas 


5 > , 4 , ” 
em evlauToVv Kopnrns) . 
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the same time it must be noted that in the only LXX passage 
where the Lucan word “‘terrifying-portent”’ occurs, the Targum 
renders it by the same word by which it elsewhere renders 
“travail-pangs*.” The “travail-pangs,”’ or “cords,” of the. 
Messiah is a recognised phrase in the Talmud—meaning the 
terrors and miseries that precede the days of the Messiah?. 
Luke appears to be expressing it as a Greek historian by“ portents 


from heaven.” Also, in his next sentence, he seems to para- 


phrase Mark’s “beginning” (“beginning of travail’’) as though 
it meant that the persecution of the disciples would be “before,”’ 
i.e. would be the beginning of, the horrors that would follow 
(‘‘ Before all these things they will lay their hands on you®”’). 
John, although he does not use the word “travail,”’ expresses 
the Jewish thought about the “travail-pangs” of the Messiah 
in Christ’s Last Discourse when Jesus says “A woman when she 
is in travail (lit. is bringing forth) hath sorrow because her hour 





1 Ts. xix. 17 “shall become for a terror (MIN) unto Egypt,” LXX 
poSnrpov, Targ. sons, which Targ. also uses to render Is. xxi. 3 
“pangs (Do) have seized me,” Targ. “timor (xb) apprehendit 
eos.”” Yet on the following Hebrew words, “like the pangs of (‘¥) 
a woman that is bringing forth,’”’ the Targ. uses the ordinary Aramaic 
for ‘‘travail-pangs” }*23n. The Aramaic n>n5, “fear,’’ represents 
(Brederek) a great number of Hebrew words and is mostly a religious 
fear, good or bad, of God, of false gods, of death etc. 

* Hor. Heb. on Mk xiii. 8 quotes Sanhedr. 98 b about “the travail- 
pangs of Messiah” as meaning “the terrors and sorrows” that shall 
accompany His coming, and also Sabb. 118 a about “three miseries,” 
namely, (1) “the travail-pangs of Messiah,” (2) “the judgment of 
hell,’ (3) “the war of Gog and Magog.”’ 

® Mk xiii. 8 dpx1) diver ravra, if 6é be inserted (as in the parall. 
Mt.) might be taken as meaning ‘‘ But the beginning of the travail- 
pangs will be these things’ —namely, the things about which I now 
warn you. This might be paraphrased as “ But before all these wars 
shall come the persecutions.”’ 

The metaphor of adiv, in N.T., occurs only here and Acts ii. 24 
Avoas tas @divas Tov Oavarov. It is used literally (in simile) only in 
1 Thess. v. 3. ’Q8ivm occurs only in Gal. iv. 19, 27 (metaph.) and 
Rey. xii. 2 “A woman arrayed with the sun...crieth out travailing 
in birth.” It might be applied to (1) Christ’s resurrection, (2) the 
birth of the Church. 
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is come; but when she is delivered of the child, she remembereth 
no more the anguish for the joy that a man is born into the 
world!.” There the context (“I will see you again’’) shews that 
the ‘‘man”’ is the Saviour, loosed from ‘‘the cords of death”’ 
and born for the “‘woman,” who is the Church?. 

This is an instance shewing how John sometimes intervenes 
to explain a brief Marcan tradition based on Hebrew prophecy 
and Jewish interpretation, not readily intelligible to Greeks. 
Such a tradition might be reduced by the historian Luke to 
prose, partly because he thought a historian should not (in his 
own person) write poetry, and partly because an Aramaic 

version of the original suggested a satisfactory non-metaphorical 
‘rendering. John does not use the Synoptic metaphorical word 
“travail-pangs,’’ but he uses the Synoptic thought and expands 
the metaphor into a simile that no Greeks could fail to under- 
stand. 

In the same indirect way, John deals with the word “ wars.” 
All the Synoptists use it in a literal sense and connect it with 
a warning of Jesus not to be alarmed or frightened®. John 
never mentions it. Adhering to his general custom he prefers 
an admixture of a positive to a purely negative doctrine. Instead 
of saying merely “Be not alarmed at the wars of the world,” 
Jesus says, in the Fourth Gospel, first, ‘‘ Peace I leave with you, 
the peace that is my own I give unto you,” and then He adds 
“Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid*.” 
And later on, in the last sentence of His- Discourse, He again 
implies war by mentioning “peace” and by adding a mention 
of conquest: ‘These things have I spoken unto you that in 
me ye may have peace. .In the world.ye [must] have tribu- 
lation: but be of good cheer; I have conquered the world®.”’ 

Some doctrine about “peace” must have been part of the 
Gospel of our Saviour, as indeed of any Jewish teacher regarded 
by Jews.as the Messiah. For the very name “ Jerusalem”’ 





includes “‘peace.”’ Philo tells us that it means ‘“‘the vision of 
1 Jn xvi. 21. as (i Es, Die a 
3 Mk xiii. 7, Mt. xxiv. 6 py) Opociobe, Lk. xxi. 9 pr) rronbire. 
fn xv. 27; 6. SUT, 33. 
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peace!.” It would be impossible for any Messiah following on 
the lines of Hebrew prophecy to fail to recognise that if 
Jerusalem was to be cast down by war, it must also be built 
up by peace—the war transient and on earth, the peace 
permanent and from heaven. This was foreshadowed in the 
person of Melchizedek, the ancient priest of Salim—that is, of 


“peace ’’—to whom Abraham paid tithes after the war against 


the five kings?. The Messiah was to be ‘‘a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek.’’ The Odes of Solomon says “ Peace 
was prepared for you before ever your war was.’”’ That is the 
view that appears to underlie the Marcan metaphor under 
consideration, as well as the Talmudic metaphor of “the 
travail-pangs of the Messiah*.”” The evil is to be a transient 
phase preparing the way for the enduring good‘. 





1 Philo i. 691—2 “ The city of God is called by Hebrews Jerusalem, 
which name, being translated, is Vision of Peace. Wherefore seek 
not the City of HIM WHO IS in this or that earthly site. ..but in 
a soul that is free from war (\vy7 drohéuq),” that is, free from internal 
“war.’’ God alone is “peace,’’ corruptible existence is “continuous 
war.” 

2 See Heb. v. 6 quoting Ps. cx. 4, based on Gen. xiv. 18. 

% See Light 3809 b—c quoting the Midrash on Gen. xiv. 1 ‘‘ Because 
the empires went to war, Redemption came to Abraham.”’ In Jer. 
Berach. ii. 4 (3) the future mother of the Messiah is described as 
saying “On the day of the infant’s birth, the Temple of Jerusalem 
is [destined to be] destroyed.’”’ To this a stranger replies ‘“ We are 
certain that if, because of his advent, the Temple is destroyed, it 
will also be rebuilt by him.” 

Hor. Heb. (on Mk xiii. 8) quotes from Jerome (Contr. Judaeos i. 2) 
the following: “R. Samuel Bar Nachaman said, Whence prove you 


‘that in the day when the destruction of the Temple was, Messias 


was born? He answered, From Isaiah (Ixvi. 7) ‘Before she travailed 
she brought forth....’” Jerome says “It is in the Great Genesis 
[Bereshith Rabba] a very ancient book.’’ No such passage occurs in 
Wiinsche’s edition of Beresh. R., which-does not quote Is. lxvi. 7 
except to say (Wii. p. 417, on Gen. xxxviii. 1) that it means “ Before 
the first Subjugator (Pharaoh) was born the last Deliverer was already 
born.’ Is. liii. tx ‘the travail (S19) of his soul,” i.e., troublesome 
toil, has no connection with child-birth. 

4 The following Synoptic difference occurs after the words, 
common to all the Synoptists, “I am [he],” or “I am the Christ” :— 
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~§ 4. Persecutions} 


The next section of the Discourse on the Last Days deals 





Mk xiii. 6 Mt. xxiv. 5 Lk. xxi. 8 
and shall deceive and shall deceive and the season has 
many. many. drawn near, go not 


7 after them. 


—where “deceive” (A.V.) is retained as the rendering of wAavda, so 
as to accord with the rendering of wAdvn “deceit,” and wddvos “de- 
ceiver.”’ Luke omits this (as also he omits Mk xiii. 22, Mt. xxiv. 24 
dmvom\avav, travacba, later on), having yi the passive, and this but 
once (xxi. 8). 

It must be admitted that John nowhere itientes: verbally, in 
his Gospel, what Mark appears to mean, that “many” believers will 
be ‘‘deceived’”’ into unbelief. But all through the Last Discourse 
John indicates something corresponding to this. The word “ many 
[people]’’ he never assigns to Jesus. But he repeatedly uses “the 
world’? as a substitute for it. And “the world” is regarded as 
incapable of seeing the truth because it is under the rule of (xiv. 30) 
“the ruler of the world.’ Itis said that (xvi. 11) “the ruler of this world 
has been judged” and that (7b. 8—g) “the world” will be “ convicted ” 
in respect of “‘sin.’’ And the Epistle says (1 Jn i. 8) “If wesay that 
we have no sin we deceive (mhav@pev) ourselves.”” In the Last Prayer 
Jesus prays “not for the world,’’ but for those whom the Father has 
given Him “out of the world” (Jn xvii. 6—9), not that He should 
(ib. 15) “take them out of the world,” but that He should “keep 
them from the evil [one].’’ All this implies a vast present pre- 
dominance of a spirit of “deceit” or “self-deceit.’’ 

Intervention of any direct kind, however, is reserved for the 
Johannine Epistles. Comp. 1 Jn i. 8, ii. 26, ii. 7 (which mention 
“deceiving,” wAavdo), ib. iv. 6 “the spirit of deceit,” 2 Jn 7 “many 
deceivers (wiavo.) have gone forth into the world....This is the 
Deceivey and the Antichrist.’’ The “deceivers” are not those who 
say that in a certain time or place they will work a miraculous 
deliverance, but those who, while professing to teach Christ’s truth, 
do not teach righteousness, and do not make the love of the brethren 
the basis of their teaching. , 

Mt. xxiv. 9—I4 Lk. xxi. 12—19 
(R.V.) (R.V.) 
Then _ shall (12) But before 


1 Mk xiii. 9—13 
(R.V.) 


(9) But take ye (9) 


heed to yourselves: 
for they shall deliver 
you up to councils ; 
and in synagogues 


they deliver you up 
unto tribulation, and 
shall kill you: and 
ye shall be hated of 


all these things, they 
shall lay their hands 
on you, and _ shall 
persecute you, de- 
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with persecutions. 


The difficulty of discussing it is increased 


by the fact that Matthew omits here, but places elsewhere (in 
the Precepts to the Twelve), a great deal that Mark places here, 
For example, the Marcan precept “Be not anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak,”’ to which the parallel Luke is similar, has 
in Matthew nothing similar here, but something closely similar 
in Matthew’s Precepts to the Twelve “Be not anxious how or 





Mk xiii. 9—13 
(R.V.) contd. 
shall ye be beaten; 
and before governors 
and kings shall ye 
stand for my sake, 
for a testimony unto 

them. 

(10) And _ the 
gospel must first be 
preached unto all the 
nations. 

(11) And when 
they lead you (to 


_ judgment], and de- 


liver you up, be not 
anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak : 
but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: 
for it is not ye that 
speak, but the ney 
Ghost. 


(12) And brother 
shall deliver up 
brother to death, and 
the father his child; 
and children shall 
rise up against 
parents, and cause 
them to be put to 
death (ov, put them 
to death). 

(13) And ye shall 
be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake: 
but he that endureth 
to the end, the same 
shall be saved. 


Mt. xxiv. 9—1I4 
(R.V.) conid. 


all the nations for 
my name’s sake. 

(10) And _ then 
shall many stumble, 
and shall deliver up 
one another, and 
shall hate one an- 
other. 

(11) And man 
false be shall 
arise, and shall lead 
many astray. 

(12) And because 
iniqui shall be 
multiplied, the love 
of the many shall 
wax cold. 

(13) But he that 
endureth to the end, 
the same shall be 
saved. 

(14) And _ this 
gospel (ov, these good 


tidings) of the king- . 


dom shall be preach- 
ed in the whole world 


(lit. inhabited earth) 


for a testimony unto 
all the nations; and 
then shall ‘the end 
come. 


Lk. xxi. 12—19 
(R.V.) contd. 


livering you up to the 
synagogues and pris- 
ons, bringing you 
before kings and 
governors for my 
name’s sake. 

(13) It shall turn 
unto you for a testi- 
mony. 


(14) Settle it 
therefore in your 
hearts, not to medi- 
tate beforehand how 
to answer. 

(15) For I will 
give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which 
all your adversaries 
shall not be able to 
withstand or to gain- 
Say. 

(16) But ye shall 
be delivered up even 
by parents, and 
brethren, and kins- 
folk, and _ friends; 
and [some] of you 
shall they cause to be 
put to death (ov, shall 
they put to death). 


(17) And ye shall 
be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake. 

(18) And not a 
hair of your head 
shall perish. 

(19) In your 
patience ye shall win 
your souls (ov, lives). 
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what ye shall speak.” It will ‘therefore be convenient to 
print the persecution-extracts from Matthew’s Precepts below 
and to repeat Mark and Luke along with them in parallel 


columns2. 


Another version of the precept “Be not anxious” 





1 Mk xiii. 11 

kal 6ray dyoow tmas 
mapadiWovres, p11) Tpo- 
pepysvare ti Aadnonre, 
add’ 6 eav SoOn tpiv év 
€xeivn TH Opa TovTo a- 
Aeire, ov yap €oTe tpeis 
oi Aadovvyres adda Td 
wvevpa TO ay.ov. 


2 Mk xiii. 9—13 
(R.V.) 

(9) But take ye 
heed to yourselves: 
for they shall deliver 
you up to councils; 
and in synagogues 
shall ye be beaten; 
and before governors 
and kings shall ye 
stand for my sake, 
for a testimony unto 
them. 

(10) And _ the 
gospel must first be 
preached unto all the 
nations. 

(tr) And when 
they lead you [to 
judgment], and de- 
liver you up, be not 
anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak: 
but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: 
for it is not ye that 
speak, but the Holy 
Ghost. 

(12) And brother 
shall deliver up 
- brother to death, and 
the father his child; 
and, children shall 
rise up against par- 
ents, and cause them 
to be put to death 


Mt. x. I9—20 
(Precepts) 
drav de rapadaow 
vpas, py pepluvnonre 
was 7) ri Nadnonre: do- 
Onoera yap dvpiv év 
exeivn TH Opa TL AaAn- 
onTe* ov yap vpeis éare 
of Aadovvtes aAAa TO 
TVvEvLA TOV TATPOS UU@V 
TO Nadovr €v Umi. 
Mt. x. 17—22 
(R.V.) 


(17) But beware 
of men: for they will 
deliver you up to 
councils, and in their 
synagogues they will 
scourge you; 

(18) Yea and be- 
fore governors and 
kings shall ye be 
brought for my sake, 
for a testimony to 
them and to the 
Gentiles. 

(19) But when 
they deliver you up, 
be not anxious how 
or what ye_ shall 
speak: for it shall be 
given you in that 
hour what ye shall 
speak. 

(20) For it is not 
ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh 
in you. . 

(21) And brother 
shall deliver up 
brother to death, and 
the father his child: 
and children shall 
rise up against par- 
ents and cause them 
to be put to death 
(or, put them to 


Lk. xxi. 14—15 

dére ovv év Tais Kap- 
dias tyav py mpo- 
pederav amodoynOnva, 
ey@ yap Sdecw dpiv 
ordpa Kal codiav 7 ov 
Svvncovta, = avTictHvat 
 avrevreiy Gmavtes ot 
GVTLKEipevoe Upiv. 


Lk. xxi. 12—19 
(R.V.) 


(12) But before 
all these things, they 
shall lay their hands 
on you, and _ shall 
persecute you, de- 
livering you up to 
the synagogues and 
prisons, bringing you 
before kings and 
governors for my 
name’s sake. 

(73) It shall turn 
unto you for a testi- 
mony. 

(14) Settle. 4€ 
therefore in your 


_ hearts, not to medi- 


tate beforehand how 
to answer: 

(15) For I will 
give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which all 
your adversaries shall 
not be able to with- 
stand or to gainsay. 

(16) But ye shall 
be delivered up even 
by parents, and 
brethren, and kins- 
folk, and _ friends; 
and’ [some] of you 
shall they cause to be 
put to death (or, 
shall they put to 
death). 
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is placed by Luke on an earlier occasion and this too is printed 
below in Greek}. 

It would be linguistically and archaeologically interesting to 
investigate all the Synoptic variations”, but space necessitates 
our limitation to traditions of Mark, or Mark and Matthew, 
omitted by Luke. These are (1) (Mark) “ye shall be beaten,”’ 
(2) (Mark-Matthew) a statement that “the gospel’? must be 
“preached” everywhere, (3) (Mark-Matthew) “ He that endureth 
to the end, the same shall be saved.”’ To these it will be con- 
venient to add (4) (Mark) “It is not ye that speak but the Holy 
Spirit”; for this, though it has parallels in Matthew and Luke 
elsewhere, has no parallel in Matthew’s or Luke’s Discourse on 


the Last Days. 


(x) In the parallel to Mark’s prediction of ‘beating®,”’ 





Mk xiii. 9—13 
(R.V.) contd. 


(or, ut them to 
death). 

(13) And ye shall 
be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake: 
but he that endureth 
to the end, the same 


shall be saved. 


1 Mk xiii. 11 

kai ora dyoow upas 
mapadiddvres, #1) -™po- 
pepimvare ri hadnonre, 
GAN 6 é€av S00R tpiv 
ev exeivyn TH Opa Tovro 
Aadeire, ov yap éore 
Upeis of Aadovvres ada 
TO Tvevpa TO Gyov. 


Mt. x. 17—22 
(R.V.) contd. 
death). 


(22) And ye shall 
be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake: 
but he that endureth 
to the end, the same 
shall be saved. 


Mt. x. 19—20 

orav de mapada@ow 
opas, pa) HEpyvnonre 
Tas h Th Aadjonre do- 
Onoerae yap wpiv ev 
exeivn TH Opa ti Aadn- 
OnTe* ov yap vpeis eore 
oi Aadovvtes GAA TO 
mvetpa TOU TaTpos Uuav 
TO Aadovdy ev Upiv. 


Lk. xxi. I2—19 
(R.V.) contd. 
(17) And ye shall 
be (7) 5 of all men 
for m af name’s sake. 
) 


And not a 
hair of your head 
shall perish. 

(19) In your 


patience ye shall win 
your souls (or, lives). 
Lk. xii. 11—12 
"Orav b€ eiogbépaow 
vpas emi Tas ouvayayas 
Kal Tas dpxas kal Tas 
eovoias, pn pepiwy nonre 
mas [7 ri] drohoynona Ge 
Ti eimnre® TO yap aytov 
mvevpa Oidaker Vas ev 
avtn TH Spa a Sei eireiv. 


2 In particular Mt. xxiv. 9 rapadacovow tpas eis Oi invites 


discussion. 


But it will be more conveniently discussed when we 


come to Mk xiii. 19 @\iyus and to the question why Luke never uses 


Odivves. 


wee , rad , 
3 Mk xill, 9 rapadacovow tpuas cis cvvédpia kal eis ocvvaywyas 


Sapnoea be. 


The Diatessaron omits this and follows Luke (xxi. 12) 


who (like Mt. xxiv. 9) makes no mention of “ beating” or “scourging.”’ 
Consequently the Diatessayvon confines Christ’s prediction of scourging 


to the Precepts to the Twelve, Mt. x. 


2 , YS ° e - ean 
eis auvédpia kal é€v rais ouvaywyais a’tav pagtryecovcw bpas. 
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Luke mentions “ persecuting!.”’ John represents Jesus, in the 


Discourse on the Last Days, as saying to the disciples ‘‘If they 
persecuted me they will also persecute you*.” This is the only 
Johannine use of “persecute” in Christ’s words®. John does 
not say here that this “‘ persecuting” was to be in “synagogues.” 
But a little later he represents Jesus as saying to the disciples: 
“These things have I spoken unto you that ye should not be 
made:to stumble....They shall put you out of the synagogue, 
yea, the hour cometh that whosoever killeth you shall think 
that he offereth service unto God*.”’ John previously mentions 





tradition (lit.) “ye shall be beaten into (eis) synagogues’? might 
be defended by Mk i. 21 (v.r.) “he [habitually] taught into (eis) the 
synagogue,” 7.e. “he [habitually] went into the synagogue and 
taught”; but it is more difficult, since the “beating” cannot so 
easily be regarded as habitual. In Lk. xii. 11 ciogépwow (or pépaow) 
éri (or eis) ras auvaywyds suggests “carrying into the synagogues,”’ 
which might point to a tradition “Ye shall be carried” (comp. 
aipe (avrov) in Lk. xxiii. 18, Jn xix. 15, Acts xxi. 36, xxii. 22). 
Ap@noecGe might be a corruption of Mk dapnoeoGe written (Steph. 
Thes. ii. 1008) SapOnoecbe. It may be suggested that Mk xiii. 9 
is itself a corruption for kai «is cvvaywyas 8 apOnoeoGe (for Kat. ..de 
see Mt. x. 18 etc.). But in favour of dapnoecde is (1) the strangeness 
of the phrase, {2) the fact that Mark might use it as a fulfilment of 
a prophecy implied in his version of the Parable of the Vineyard 
where dépo is twice used (Mk xii. 3, 5). Aépw is used by Luke also 
there (xx. 10, 11) and in Acts v. 40 of the “beating”’ of the Apostles 
in the presence of the Sanhedrin. This makes it all the more 
remarkable that Luke nowhere describes Jesus as predicting this 
kind of persecution for His disciples. 

1 Lk. xxi. 12 pd b€ rovrav mavtev ériBarovow ed’ vpas Tas xEipas 
avra@v Kai duwEovow mapad.dovtes eis Tas Tuvaywyas Kai duAakas. AtoKa, 
“drive,” might be either a general term “persecute,’’ or a particular 
term “drive [with blows]” (comp. é¢pyodioxrns). See Wetstein (on 
Mt. x. 17), quoting Epiphan. Haer. Ebionit. 1. 10, p. 135, Tov de avdpa 
Gpmatovow oavpovres yapat Kal Bo@vres Kal aixias emipépovtes ov Tas 
Tuxoveas, dmdyovot pev eis THY Tuvaywynyv, Kal paorif{ovor rodrov, and 
Evang. Petr. § 3, MS evtpopev, edd. txt cipaper.’ 

2X. (20, 

8’ The only other instance of Swaxw in Jn is Jn v. 16 ediwxoy rov 
Incovv followed by v. 18 “sought the more to kill him,’’ which implies 
that dvoxw did not refer to small acts of persecution. 

4 Jn xvi. I—2. 
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“ butting out of the synagogue’’ as a punishment inflicted, or 
impending, on followers of Jesus'. The Greek “persecute,” 
meaning “ drive,” might also mean “ drive out” or “drive away.” 

It is difficult to see how “drive out from synagogue” could 
be confused with “persecute in synagogue’”—though punish- 
ment inflicted im a synagogue might often terminate in expulsion 
from the synagogue. But the following facts should be con- 
sidered together. (1) Here, where Mark connects “‘synagogues”’ 
with beating, Luke connects thém with “delivering up” preceded 
by “‘persecuting”; (2) Luke, and Luke alone, mentions an 
instance where Jesus was actually cast out of a synagogue (the 
one in Nazareth) with the intention of killing Him?; (3) John, 
and John alone, thrice uses the compound adjective “outside- - 
synagogue” (aposynagogos), twice in narrative, and once in 
Christ’s words when He prepared His disciples to expect “‘ caSting 
out from the synagogue” as a punishment. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suspect some confusion between a literal and 
a moral “‘casting out,’’ such as might explain, in part, Luke’s 
extraordinary and improbable story, and also the Synoptic 
omission of the Johannine prediction—a prediction by no means 
improbable. 

‘Comparing Mark’s tradition about “‘beating (lit.) into 
synagogues” following “‘they shall deliver you up to councils 
(or, synedria)” with the version given by Matthew in the 
Precepts to the Twelve, we see that, in the latter, Matthew has 
both the Marcan words thus: “They will deliver you up to 
synedria, and in their synagogues they will scourge you.”’ 
This appears to mean “ They will deliver you up to the synedrion, 
or Council of Three, attached to every synagogue, and then, 
after being condemned by it, you will be taken into the synagogue ° 
to be beaten”—thus explaining Mark’s “beaten into the syna- 
gogues*,”’ 





S. [at 1s 22 )) Ri, 42. 2 Lk. iv. 29. 

3 See Hor. Heb. on Mt. x. 17, which also calls attention to Mt. 
(ib.) mpocéyetre db tov avOparav “beware of men,” and asks “Of 
whom else should they beware?” It suggests that ‘wx, “men of,” 
might have meant “men of the great assembly,” “‘men of the house of 
gudgment”’ etc. The Aramaic phrase for ‘the men of the great 
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(2) About the statement of Mark and Matthew that ‘‘the 
Gospel” shall be “preached” everywhere John could not 
verbally intervene. For he abstains, not only as Luke does, 
from the word evangelion, “gospel,” but also from the verb 
evangelize, which Luke very often uses, and from the verb 
“preach,” which all the Synoptists use. Yet the thought of 
“the preaching of the Gospel” underlies the Johannine Dis- 
course, though expressed in different words. In John, the 
disciples are not to ‘“‘preach,”’ but to “‘bear witness.’”’ And 
“the Gospel” to which they bear witness is “‘the Son” Himself. 
Or we may describe it as all that is implied by the indwelling 
of the Son in the hearts of men, uniting them with the Father 
. through the Spirit of truth and love. 


Therefore, in the Johannine Last Discourse, instead of 


saying to the disciples, “Ye shall preach the Gospel,” ' Jesus 
says to them “When the Paraclete is come...he shall bear 
witness of me, and ye also bear witness!.’””’ To what audience 
are the Apostles to “bear” this “witness” about the Son? 
It is not stated in detail (as being ‘“‘kings”’ or ‘‘ governors”. or 
“‘nations’’) but it is implied that the disciples bear witness to 
the world at large. The Paraclete, it is said, will ‘convict the 
world?,”” but the Paraclete cannot do this except through the 





council” is (Levy Ch. i. 3736) xnan Nnw2D ‘wIN. Perhaps the 
similarity of the first two words might cause the second to be dropped. 
1 Jn xv. 26—7 kal tpeis dé paprupeire, Lit. “and, what is more, 
ye too [are appointed to] bear witness.”’ Comp. Is. xliii. 10, 12, 
xliv. 8, “ye ave my witnesses,” where the context.represents the 
Lord as having proclaimed Himself to be the One Creator and 
Redeemer, in the presence of Israel, whom He thrice declares to be 
His “witnesses,” that is, appointed to bear witness to the world con- 
cerning this truth. It implies an imperative (“become ye my wit- 
nesses ’’) and is once mistranslated as an imperative by LXX xliii. ro 
yéveoOe. But it zs indicative. So it is here, almost certainly, in Jn, 
though Westcott raises a doubt. The indicative is supported by the 
Johannine use of xai...d€ in vi. 51, vili. 16, 17, and 1 Jn i. 3. The 
Spirit, and the Spirit alone, “will be” the primary and originating 
Witness, but the Apostles “are,’’ for the time, the appointed agents 
for conveying the witness of the Spirit to the world. Chrys. kai ipeis 
de éxere 7rd akwmirrov, though not perhaps exactly expressing the 
meaning, accepts the indicative. 2 Jn xvi. 7—8. 
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disciples. Later on, Jesus says that the unity of the disciples 
_among themselves, and with God, is to cause “‘the world” to 
believe: “‘That they may all be one; even.as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, that the 
world may believe that thou didst send me},” 

(3) The Mark-Matthew tradition ‘He that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved,”’ is parallel to the Lucan “In your 
endurance ye shall win your souls?.”” John nowhere speaks of 
“enduring.” The verb means literally ‘‘ wait-under,”’ 7.e. “‘ wait- 
under stress,” and especially “‘under pressure of attack from an 
enemy.” Hence, in literary Greek, with an accusative, it means 
“resist an enemy” or anything regarded as an enemy, ¢.g. a 
temptation. But in LXX it frequently represents a Hebrew 
word meaning “wait-eagerly-for,’’ and especially for the help 
of Jehovah*. Symmachus frequently corrects the LXX word 
when thus used; and sometimes he substitutes a word com- 
pounded of ‘“‘wait” and “‘up*.” 

John uses the uncompounded verb “wait” or “‘abide®.”’ He 
does not however define it by its object as the Psalmists do 
(“await the Lord’’) but by the element, atmosphere, or region 
of the waiting, “‘await 1m the Lord.’ Nor does he speak of 
“waiting till the end” as Mark and Matthew do. ‘“End”’ is 
a word that John never uses except in the sentence “ Jesus, 
having loved his own [disciples] that were in the world, loved 
them to the end®.” What was that “end”? According to the 
letter it would mean “the end of Christ’s earthly life.” But 
John suggests that Christ is Himself in some sense ‘the end,”’ 





1 Jn xvii. 21. In emphasizing and defining this “witness” of 
‘the disciples, John may have been influenced by the occurrence of 
the Synoptic phrase «is paprvpuov in very different contexts, Mk xiii. 
Q «is papripioy avtois, Mt. xxiv. 14 cis papripiov maow Trois €Oveow, 
Lk. xxi. 13 amo8noera vpiv eis papripwov. 

2 Mk xiii. 13, Mt. xxiv. 13 6 dé dmopeivas eis réXos otTos TwOnoerat, 
Lk. xxi. 19 ev ry Uropovy ipav Krnoecbe Tas Wuxas bpar. 

3 See Gesen. 875 b, and Oxf. Conc. LXX iropévo. 

* E.g. Ps. xxv. 5, xxvii. 14, LXX tropéva, Sym. dvapévo. 

5 Mévw, in A.V. of N.T., means abide, continue, dwell, endure, be 
present, remain, stand, tarry [for] (see Strong’s Concordance). 

§ Jn xii, 1. See Joh. Gr. 2319—21. 
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the spiritual “end,’’ and that He loved His disciples and will 
love them to an end that is without any end, a timeless per- 
fection. . 


Hence the Johannine “waiting” is not a resistance of 


temptation up to some definite point of time. Nor does it 
imply (as Luke implies) that a man “wing” his own soul, or 
spiritual life, by such resistance. It would be truer to say that 
a man retains and develops his spiritual life by “abiding” in 
Him who is the end as well as the beginning: “Abide in me, 
and I in you....He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 


beareth much fruit....If ye abide in me, and my words abide — 


im you, ask whatsoever ye will and it shall be done unto you}!.”’ 
It is also implied at the end of the Gospel that the “awaiting” 
or “‘abiding”’ of the disciple whom Jesus specially “loved” may 
or may not continue while some ‘‘coming” of Jesus is being 
accomplished. There is to be a ‘“‘coming.’”’ But as to the 


question whether the disciple will ‘‘ abide” during its accomplish- 


ment Peter is told not to busy himself: ‘If I will that he abide 
while I am coming, what is that to thee??”’ 

(4) Inthe Discourse on the Last Days Mark alone mentions 
“the Holy Spirit” as “speaking” ; Matthew'says practically the 
same thing in the Precepts to the Twelve, and Luke something 
similar elsewhere, but not in the Discourse*; Luke, in the 
Discourse, does not mention the Holy Spirit, but mentions a 
promise of “‘a mouth” and “wisdom ’’—where the Diatessaron, 
instead of “‘ mouth,” substitutes “‘ understanding.” 

All this calls for Johannine Intervention, and accordingly 
a large part of the Johannine Final Discourse does intervene. 
It deals with the doctrine of the Spirit, who is to be what 
Greeks would:call the Paraclete, but Romans the Advocate. 
The Johannine Paraclete, however, means more than Advocate. 





1 Jn xv. 4—7, comp. ib. to—16, 

* Jn xxi. 22. The R.V. “tarry” has the disadvantage of not 
expressing the fact that the beloved disciple, whether he lives or 
dies, will be “abiding” in the Lord. On és gpxoua, “while I am 
coming”’ (not, as R.V. “till I come’’) see Law p. 525. 

® See the texts on pp. 296—7, quoting Mk xiii. 11, Mt. x. 20 
Lk. xxi. 15; and Lk. xii. 12 ‘the Holy Spirit shall teach you.” 
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The latter represents Luke’s conception. It suggests a barrister, 
one possessing “‘a mouth and wisdom,” sparing his client the 
trouble of “practising beforehand”’ how to “make his apologia}, 


or, defence.’ But Paraclete, though it includes that, is, in itself, | 
not quite so technical; and John takes pains to make it wholly 


untechnical, giving it the general meaning of “‘a friend called in 
to aid,’”’ and, in particular, the Friend, the Other Self, whom the 
Son calls in from His Father in heaven to help His brethren, 
whom He is leaving behind Him on earth. 

Both Luke and John agree that the Spirit will ‘‘teach” the 
disciples. But in a somewhat different way. Luke writes, in 
one passage, ““The Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very 
hour”—that is, in the hour when the disciples are on their 
trial—‘‘ what ye ought to say”; and in another he mentions 
the promise of ‘‘a mouth and wisdom.” that “adversaries shall 
not be able to withstand or gainsay*.’’ This negative aspect, 
suggested by “‘adversaries’’ and “not able,’’ is somewhat too 
prominent to suit the Johannine conception of the Paraclete: 
“The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you. Peace I leave with you, the 
peace that is my own I give unto you...%.”’ : 

It may be doubted whether “‘the Holy Spirit,’’ or the 
tradition peculiar to Luke in the Discourse, ‘‘a mouth and 
wisdom,’’ better represents the original; and whether John, in 
setting forth his doctrine of the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
is departing from Christ’s doctrine (accurately expressed by 
Luke) or returning to and explaining Christ’s doctrine—set 
forth by Mark in the old customary form (‘ Holy Spirit’’), 
and slightly, but not sufficiently, conformed by Matthew to 
Christ’s new and more emotional teaching (‘‘ the Spirit of your 
Father ”’). 

On the one hand the “sin against the Holy Spirit,” a 
doctrine prominent in Mark, accords with the thought of Isaiah 
about Israel’s “grieving” God’s Holy Spirit*, Also Haggai, 


Pe 





' Lk. xxi. 14 drodoynOqva rep. Lk. xii. 11, and Acts (6 times). 
Dies xii 03) ext, TS. 8 Jn xiv. 26—7. 
* Is. lxiii, ro—1r1. 
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one of the Prophets of the New Temple—that Temple which 
spiritually played so large a part in Christ’s doctrine—represents 
God as saying to Israel “My Spirit standeth in the midst of 
yout.’”” And Zechariah, another of that band of Prophets, 
represents Zerubbabel, the builder of the New Temple, as being 
encouraged with the words “Not by an army, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts?.” But in each of 
these cases the Targum departs from the original. In Isaiah, 
for example, ‘the Targum has “They grieved the Prophets 
concerning His Holy Word”; and Ibn Ezra remarks about the 
Hebrew text “This is a figurative expression. Some under- 
stand by ‘the Holy Spirit’ the angel of the Lord?.”’ Similarly 
we may suppose that Jesus spoke of the Holy Spirit as a Person, 
in the language of Isaiah; and that some of His disciples might 
say—somewhat in the Targumistic tone—“ These are figurative - 
expressions.”” Then they might paraphrase “‘ Holy Spirit,” for 
example, as “‘mouth and wisdom.”’ 

On the other hand, it may be reasonably said in favour of 
Luke that “mouth and wisdom” is not likely to be a Greek 
paraphrase. Jesus would probably express His promise of the 
Spirit in many forms. Luke may have merely selected one of 
these (‘a mouth and wisdom ’’) here and another (“the Holy 
Spirit shall teach you”’) elsewhere. In Exodus, where the Lord 
says to Moses about Aaron “ He shall be to thee as a mouth,” 
both the Targums have paraphrased ‘‘ mouth’’ as “‘ interpreter.” 
Mark may have paraphrased here, while Luke adhered to the 
original 4. 





+ Hage i, &, 2 Zech. iv. 6. 

8 Ibn Ezra on Is. lxiii. 10, Comp. Targ. on Ps. li. 11 Heb. (R.V.) 
“thy holy spirit,” dt. ‘the spirit of thy holiness,’ but Targ. “the 
prophetic spirit of thy holiness.”’ 

4 Comp. Son 3622 a—b, 3623 a foll., on Heb. “sword of two 
mouths,” i.e. “two-edged sword,’’ applicable to the Holy Spirit. 
And see Exod. iv. 16 “a mouth,’ Onk. and Jer. Targ. “an interpreter.” 
Beneath the Lucan word “mouth” there may be latent an allusion 
to the Hebrew metaphor of the “mouth” or “edge” of a “sword,” 
which Luke interpreted too negatively. Schdttgen on Heb. iv. 12 
quotes from R. Nachman “Gladius...(1) consumit et (2) vitam 
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The conclusion is doubtful. But whatever may have been 
the original of the passages here considered, it is probable that 
the personal aspect of the Holy Spirit, sometimes even expressed 
so as to suggest the thought of a divine Mother, was more 


prominent in Christ’s doctrine than would be inferred from 


the Synoptic Gospels alone. The language used by Origen and 
Jerome indicates that it was current in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. The Talmuds never favoured such expressions ; 
and among Christians other views about the birth of Jesus 
would first overshadow and then discredit a Gospel that de- 
scribed Jesus as saying ‘‘My Mother, the Holy Spirit?.”” Never- 
theless we shall understand the original history at the bottom of 
the Gospels all the better for keeping these words before us 
as possibly representing one phase of Christ’s thought and, on 
rare occasions, of His doctrine and most emotional utterance. 
§ 5. “The Abomination of Desolation” and its sequel, 

in Mark and Matthew? 


This part of the Discourse is probably based on what 
Eusebius calls “ an oracle,’’ given through revelation to those of 





tribuit.”” The life-giving aspect of “the sword”’ might be Put on 
one side by some as being paradoxical. 
1 See Son 3430 a—b quoting Origen and Jerome. 





* Mk xiii. 14—19 
(R.V.) 


(14) But when ye 
see the abomination 


of desolation stand- . 


ing where he ought 
not (let him that 
readeth understand), 
then let them that 
are in Judaea flee 


unto the mountains: 


Mt. xxiv. 15—21 
(R.V.) 


(15) When there- 
fore ye see the a- 
bomination of deso- 
lation, which was 
spoken _of by (or, 
through) Daniel the 
prophet, standing in 
the (or, a) holy place 
(let him that readeth 
understand), 

(16) Then let 
them that are in 
Judaea flee unto the 
mountains: 


Lk. xxi. 20—22, xvii. 
31, xxi. 23—4 (R.V.) 

(xxi. 20) But when 
yesee Jerusalem com- 
passed with armies, 
then know that her 
desolation is at hand. 


(21) Then let 
them that are in 
Judaea flee unto the 
mountains; and let 
them that are in the 
midst of her depart 
out; and let not 
them that are in the 
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approved repute in Jerusalem, by which (he says) the Christians 
“were commanded to remove from the city and to dwell in 


a certain city of Peraea, [people] call it Pella.” 


If the Christians 


had had Luke’s clear words before them, “‘ When ye see Jerusalem 
encircled by armies,” they would not have needed an “‘oracle.”’ ° 
But a revelation somewhat like that given to Peter at Joppa, 
but much fuller, may have been given to selected disciples 
(Mark mentions Peter and Andrew and the sons of Zebedee?) 





Mk xiii. 14—19 
(R.V.) contd. 


(15) And let him 
that is on the house- 
top not go down nor 
enter in, to take any- 
thing out of his 
house: 

(16) And let him 
that is in the field not 
return back to take 
his cloke. 


(17) But woe unto 
them that are with 
child and to them 
that. give suck in 
those days! 

(18) And pray ye 
that it be not in the 
winter. 


(19) For those 
days shall be tribula- 
tion, such as there 
hath not been the 
like from the begin- 
ning of the creation 
which God created 
until now, and never 
shall be. 


Mt. xxiv. 15—2I 
(R.V.) contd. 


(17) Let him that 
is on the housetop 
not go down to take 
out the things that 
are in his house: 


(18) And let him 
that is in the field not 
return back to take 
his cloke. 


(19) But woe unto 
them that are with 
child and to them 
that: give suck in 
those days! 

(20) And pray ye 
that your flight be 
not in the winter, 
neither on a sabbath : 

21) ‘For. )then 
shall be great tribula- 
tion, such as hath 
not been from the 
beginning of the 
world until now, no, 
nor ever shall be. 


Lk. xxi. 20—22, xvil. 
31, xxl. 23—4 (R.V.) 
contd. 
country enter there- 

in. 

(22) For these are 
days of vengeance, 
that all things which 
are written may be 
fulfilled. 

XVii. 31 

(31) In that day, 
he which shall be on 
the housetop, and his 
goods in the house, 
let him not go down 
to take them away: 
and let him that is in 
the field likewise not 
return back. 

Xxl. 23—4 

(23) Woe unto 
them that are with 
child and to them 
that give suck in 
those days! for there 
shall be great distress 
upon the land (or, 
earth), and wrath 
unto this people. 

(24) And they 
shall fall by the edge 
of the sword, and 
shall be led captive 
into all the nations: 
and Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until 
the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. 


1 Notes 2837 (iii) a quoting Euseb. iii. 5. 3. 
2 Acts x. 13 foll. 
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and may afterwards have been incorporated in Christ’s ante- 
resurrectional utterances. This would explain the extra- 
ordinary freedom with which Luke diverges from Mark. There 
would be for some time a feeling in the Church that the words 
were of the nature of an “‘oracle,”’ or dark saying. They re- 
quired interpretation—“‘he that readeth let him understand!?.” 
But “he that readeth”’ was not a part of the words of Jesus, nor 
was the context words of Jesus in the ordinary sense. 

The Mark-Matthew traditions of importance omitted by Luke 
at this point are two, Ist, a prediction of an Abomination of 
Desolation, and 2nd, a precept—if it may be so called—“ pray 
that your flight be not in winter.” 

(r). In place of “the abomination of desolation” Luke has 
‘Jerusalem surrounded by armies.” This is not Luke’s inven-_ 
tion. It has been shewn elsewhere? that Daniel’s Hebrew 
meant “‘on the wing of abominations one that maketh desolate?®,”’ 
and that the word “wing,” besides meaning part of a temple or 
other building, may be applied to the-““wing”’ of an invading 
army, as it is by the Targum interpreting Isaiah’s words about 
the invasion of Judaea by Sennacherib: “The stretching out of 
his wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel?.”’ 

There is a great diversity of early Christian opinion as to 
what this Abomination may have been. Justin Martyr, from 
whom we might have expected a comment as part of a proof 
of Christ’s prophetic power, makes no comment at all upon it, 
nor upon the context®. Irenaeus, after quoting the second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians about “the man of sin” destined 
to be “revealed” as “sitting in the temple of God®,”’ proceeds 
to apply this to the Temple in Jerusalem and to quote Matthew 
as referring to it in the words “‘the abomination of desolation. .. 


”? 





1 Mk xiii. 14, Mt.. xxiv. 15, om. by Luke xxi. 20. 

2 Notes Pref. p. xvi foll. and 2837 (iii). 3 Dan. ix. 27. 

4 Ts. viii. 8, comp. Jerem. xlviii. 40 “shall fly as an eagle and 
extend his wings,” Targ. “as an eagle that flieth, so shall a king go 
up with his army and encamp.”’ 

5 Clark’s Scriptural Index to Justin contains a reference to Mt. 
xxiv. I1, but none to Mt. xxiv. 15—-21, nor to Mk xiii. 14—19, nor 
to Lk. xxi. 20-22, xvii. 31. 6 2 Thess. li. 3—4. 
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standing in the holy place’.” This personification of the 


Abomination is favoured by the best text in Mark, which reads 
“standing” as masculine in spite of the neuter gender of 
“abomination?.”’ ) 

‘What course does John take? In Christ’s words, he makes 
no mention of anything that could be called a warning to the 
disciples to flee from Jerusalem at some distant period. But 
in Christ’s acts, dramatically, he represents Jesus as Himself 
going forth from the doomed City because the Power of Sin, 
the Ruler of this world, is at hand, and as saying to the disciples 
‘“‘The prince of the world cometh...Arise, let us go hence,” 
Except in this possibly typical ‘‘going hence,’ John passes by 
all the detailed precepts that related to the special tribulation 
of the siege of Jerusalem, and sums them all up in one or two 
utterances by Jesus of a general nature applicable to all time, 
such as “In the world ye [must] have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world*.” 

The one point in which John perhaps intervenes for Mark i is, 
that he helps us to understand Mark’s description of the 
Abomination as in some sense implying a person®. 

(2) The precept to “pray” that the “flight be not in 
winter”’—to which Matthew adds “neither on a sabbath®”— 
seems at first sight to be (and perhaps is) wholly omitted by 
Luke. But since we have found Luke’s “‘ Jerusalem surrounded 
by armies” to be, in reality, a parallel to “Abomination of 
Desolation,” it is worth noting that the Hebrew for “ winter” 
is very similar to, and is once actually confused with, the 





1 Tren. v. 25. I—2. Jerome mentions (1) Antichrist, (2) the 
image of the Emperor brought into the Holy Place by Pilate, (3) the 
equestrian statue of Hadrian “quae in ipso Sancto Sanctorum loco 
usque in praesentem diem stetit.” 

2 Mk xili. 14 éornxora. Inferior MSS have the neuter; a@ has 
‘stare,’ Corb. ‘‘stantem,”’ # £‘stans.”’ 

8 Jn xiv. 30—31. See Joh. Gr. 2428 quoting Joseph. Bell. vi. 5. 3 
about the Voice in the Temple saying “Let us depart hence.” 

4 Jn xvi. 33. 

5 Comp. Mk ix. 20, 26 where zvevua is regarded as masc., and also 
2 Thess. li. 6—7 7d xaréxov oidare followed by povov 6 xaréxwv apti ews 
€k pemou yevnrat. 6 Mk xiii. 18, Mt. xxiv. 20. 
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_ Hebrew for “a reproach,” that is, ‘“‘an object of reproach!.”’ 
In this sense, “reproach” is frequently used in prophecy, as 
in Daniel’s expostulation to the Lord: ‘Jerusalem and thy 
people are become a reproach [i.e. object of reproach or contempt] 
to all that are round about us?.’”’ Luke in his version of the last 
Days avoids the name of “Daniel” and substitutes “‘all things 
that are written*.”” We ought not therefore to be surprised 
that Luke does not use Daniel’s word for ‘“‘veproach.”” But he 
uses language (not in the parallel Mark) borrowed from Isaiah, 
to express a warning against a moral drunkenness that would, 
in effect, make the disciples to be a reproach. He says it would 
cause the day of the Lord to come on men “‘as a snare*.”’ There 
is evidence enough for a prima facie hypothesis that there has 
been some confusion between “winter” and “reproach.” 

If however there has been such a confusion, it will appear 
probable that the error lies with Luke and not with Mark, 
since the Marcan detail can be found in other traditions of 
Jewish or Hebrew literature. There are several such traditions, 
given below, about the kindness of God in arranging the going 
forth of Israel on various occasions so that it might not befall 
them in ‘“‘ winter” when women and children would suffer®. 





1 Son 3367 foll. and 3369 a, quoting Prov. xx. 4. 

2 Dan. ix. 16. > LK. xxi. 22. 

4 Lk. xxi. 34 as mayis. See Son 3368 c—d comparing Is. v. 30, 
xxiv. I9—20 (LXX and Theod.) with Lk. xxi. 25, 34, 36, and 
noting the words in common, namely, forms of xpaimddn, oddos, and 
katiuryvw. To these add rayis in Is. xxiv. 17. 

5 Wetstein (on Mt.) quotes thus: “ Tanchuma 52. 2 Clementiam 
magnam exhibuit Deus Israeli, nam decima mensis Tebet oportuerat 
eos migrare S.D. Ezek. xxiv. 2. Quid fecit Deus S.B. Si transmigrent 
jam, inquit, hieme, morientur omnes: tempus ergo iis elongavit, 
atque eos abduxit aestate. FEccha R. 1. 14 Vigilavit Deus S.B. 
quomodo immitteret mihi malum illud, dixitque: si illos captivos 
duco in solstitio Tebet, ecce percutientur frigore et morientur: sed 
ecce abducam illos in aequinoctio Thamus, ut, etiamsi dormiant in 
viis et plateis, nemo ex illis laedatur. Bamidbay R. im. Dixit R. 
Akiba: non eduxit eum ex Aegypto nisi mense commodo ad 
exeundum, non mense Thamus propter ardorem, nec in Tebet 
propter frigus; sed in Nisan, qui justus est ad exeundum ad iter, 
nec frigore nec ardore gravi.”’ [Continued 
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Moreover the thought of ‘“‘ winter,” if not needful, is at all 
events helpful in the Mark-Matthew context, ‘Let him that is 
in the field not return back to take his cloak.” _Luke’s historical 
sense perhaps prevents him from accepting this. At all events, 
in his peculiar tradition about ‘‘the days of the Son of man,” 
he omits “‘cloak,” and is content to speak of “‘his goods in the 
house?.”” But both “cloak” and “winter” sound like parts of 
the early “oracle.” 

. In what follows, whereas Mark and Matthew speak of 
unprecedented “tribulation,” ¢hlipsis, the parallel Luke speaks 
of “‘necessity,’’ ananké®. In LXX, both these Greek words are 
used as renderings of one Hebrew word, but the Marcan word 
is much more frequent than the Lucan’. Writing as a Greek 
historian, Luke probably disliked ¢hitpsvs, “‘tribulation,’’ because 





These traditions may be based on the dates given, first for the 
approach of Nebuchadnezzar’s army, and then for the capture of Jeru- 
salem, and then for the carrying away of the people, 2 K. xxv. 1, 3, 8 
(all omitted in parall. 2 Chr. xxxvi. 11 foll.) “in the tenth month, in 
the tenth day of the month,” “on the ninth day of the [fourth]. 
month,” “in the fifth month, on the seventh day of the month.”’’ 
In 7b. 3, Rashi makes no comment on “the [fourth] month”’; Syr. 
has “fifth month,’ Arab. “fourth month” as also Josephus Ant. x. 
8. 2. Ezek. xxiv. 1—2, after mentioning “the tenth month, in the 
tenth [day] of the month,” has ‘‘Son of man, write thee the name of 
the day, [even] of this selfsame day; the king of Babylon drew close 
unto Jerusalem this selfsame day.’’ This would be in winter. But 
the city was not taken (Josephus says) till eighteen months after- 
wards, that is, im summer. The emphasis laid by Ezekiel on the 
date of the “drawing close to Jerusalem” will explain the Jewish 
traditions about the delay, or respite, from winter to summer. 

See Hor. Heb. (on Mk xiii. 32) quoting Joseph. Bell. vi. 4. 5 about 
the fatal “tenth day of the month” and Taanith ch. v. where R. 
Jochanan Ben Zaccai says it was the ninth day, but adds “If I had 
not lived in that age I had not judged it but to have happened on 
the tenth day.”’ 

1 Mk xiii. 16, Mt. xxiv. 18. 

2 Lk. xvii. 31 “his goods,” ra oxevn avrod. 

$ Mk xiii. 19, Mt. xxiv. 21, Lk. xxi. 23. 

4 Tromm. gives M7¥ =avdykn (4), Ors (55). “Avayxn is good lit- 
erary Greek and occurs in the Apocrypha more frequently than in 
the whole of canon. LXX. 
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it is mostly used (outside LX X) to mean medical “‘constriction”’ 
or “‘pressure},”’ At all events in the Parable of the Sower where 
Mark and Matthew use it, Luke uses a substitute”. Here, in 
the Last Days, Mark and Matthew repeat it later on, but Luke 
again avoids it. 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel we find that John shews no 
dislike for the word ¢hlipsis. He does not indeed use it before 
the Final Discourse. But there, like Mark and Matthew, he 
uses it twice. It is not however used in exactly the Marcan 
sense. In Mark, the meaning seems mainly physical, and there 
is nothing hopeful in the context of the predictions of ‘‘ tribu- 
Jation’’ and of the “‘ woe’’ pronounced on ‘‘ those with ¢hild.”’ 
But John represents Jesus as saying “The, woman when she is 
giving birth hath sorrow...but when she hath brought forth 
the child she no longer remembereth the tribulation. . .”’—and 
then as concluding His discourse with the words “‘ These things 
have I said unto you that in me ye may have peace. In the 
world ye [must| have tribulation. But be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world?.”’ 

This is in accordance with Hebrew and Jewish views of 
“tribulation.” The first mention of thlipsis is in Genesis, 
where Jacob says to his household “‘ Put away the strange gods 
that are among you, and purify yourselves...and let us...go 
up to Bethel, and I will make there an altar unto God, who 
answered me in the day of my éribulation and was with me in 
the haces that I went®.’’ Resh Lachish, commenting on the 


Steph: Thes. gives @\iis as occurring (outside LXX) only in 
Strabo and Galen. But it is freq. in Artemidorus (see Wetst. on 
Rom. ii. 9). In Luke’s time, however, Greek historians would 
probably avoid it. The noun does not occur in the Indices to 
Epictetus and Plutarch. 

2 Mk iv. 17, Mt. xiii. 21 yevouevns Odiews 7} Stwypov dia rov Aoyor, 
Lk. vill. 13 ev capo ete tangs 

8 Mk xiii. 24 pera tiv Odiuw exeivny, Mt. xxiv. 29 pera thy Odi 
TOV NPE pu exeivov, Lk. xxi. 25 om. 

©) | xvis 21,; 33. 

®> Gen. xxxv. 2—3. Deut. r. (on Deut. iii. 24, Wi. p. 23) says 
“The idol [i.e. strange god] is near and far, but God is far and near.” 
The strange gods were ‘‘among” the household of Jacob, but not 
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saying of David to Israel “The Lord hear thee in the day of 
tribulation!” likens the utterance to that of women comforting 
a woman in childbirth with the words ‘‘ He who heard thy mother 
will also hear thee. EEven so David said to Israel, He who heard 


Jacob will also hear thee'.”” The Jewish comment on the Psalm , 


uses the same illustration from childbirth. It adds that, just 
as a weary traveller who sees a burial place outside a city’s walls 
knows that the city is not far off, so those who see tribulations 
must also see, not far away, redemption. And it will come 
from “‘the God of Jacob’’—not from the God of Abraham or 
Isaac, but “the God of Jacob,” the Wrestler, who knew what 
trial and tribulation meant?. 

The Synoptists themselves recognise that after this tribula- 


. tion (or, in Luke, “necessity’’) there will come deliverance; but 


John’s brief tradition means more than this. It suggests that 
joy will come through tribulation. This is in accordance with 
the doctrine in the Acts that “through many tribulations we 
must needs enter into the Kingdom of God.” The Marcan 
addition about the unprecedented nature of the tribulation 
appears to be from Daniel*. The parallel Lucan addition 
certainly omits, and rather discredits, the notion of unprece- 
dentedness®. In these circumstances it would be very natural 
that early discussion should arise among Christians concerning 
the ¢hltpsis that their Master was said to have predicted, and 
concerning the Marcan mention of “‘women with child” in the 
context, and the previous Marcan mention of “the beginning of 
travail-pangs®.”” The Jews were familiar. with the prophetic 





really helpful. They were “near” and “[really] far.’ God is in 
heaven, and therefore, locally, “far,” but “[really] near.” 

1 Deut. r. on Deut. tii. 24, Wii. p. 24, quoting Ps. xx. 1. Heb. 
may = ‘‘ hear and answer,” R. V. ‘answer.’ 

2 Tehill. on Ps. xx. 3 Acts xiv. 22. 

4 Dan. xii. rt “tribulation such as never was since there was 
a nation,’ LXX @Orivews ola ovx eyevnbn ad’ ot eyevnOnoav, Theod. 
Airis ofa ob yéyovev ad’ fs yeyévnra €Ovos ev tH yn, Vulg. ‘‘ (tempus) 
quale non fuit ab eo ex quo gentes esse coeperunt.” 

® Possibly some took LXX ad’ od eyevndnoay to mean “since 
they [{7.e. Israel] came into existence [as a nation].” 

6 Mk xiii. 8, Mt. xxiv. 8. See above, p. 291, n. 3. 
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metaphor (reproduced in Revelation) of the Mother -of whom it 
is said that she “was with child, and she crieth out, travailing 
in birth,” and afterwards “‘fleeth into the wilderness?.” It is 
a national metaphor. But it might be misunderstood by Gentiles 
as applying to individuals, if for example the ‘‘oracle’’ above 
mentioned said “‘Shall there not be affliction and a crying out of 
woe in those days to the woman that is with child and travailing 
in birth?” | 

Mark has perhaps thus misunderstood it. But that must 
remain doubtful. It is less doubtful that John has intervened 
in order to connect the Marcan traditions about “tribulation” 
and ‘“women with child”’—as also the previous Marcan tradition 
about ‘“‘the beginning of travail-pangs’’—in one brief prophecy 
of a general kind, intelligible to Gentiles, and having for its 
scope not merely the fall of Jerusalem but the destiny of the 
Church and mankind as a whole. And such a doctrine it is 
probable that Jesus actually taught. 


§ 6. The “shortening” of ‘‘the days,” in Mark and 
| Matthew? 


The word here used for ‘‘shorten” means mostly “truncate,”’ 


L 





1 Rev. xii. 2, 6. 


2 Mk xiii. 20—23 Mt. xxiv. 22—5 Lk. xvii. 23 
(R.V. (R.V.) (R.V.) 
(20) And except (22) And except 
the Lord had short- those days had been 
ened the days, no_ shortened, no flesh 
flesh would have would have _ been 
been saved: but for saved: but for the 
the  elect’s sake, elect’s sake _ those 
whom he chose, he days shall be short- 
shortened the days. _ ened. 
(21) And then if (23) Then if any (23) And they 
any man shall say man shall say unto _ shall say to you, Lo, 
unto you, Lo, here is you, Lo,*here is the there! Lo, here! go 


the Christ; or, Lo, 
there; believe [it] 
(or, [him]) not: 


Christ, or, Here; be- 
lieve [it] (ov, [him}) 
not. 


(22) For there (24) For there 
shall arise false shall arise false 
Christs and false Christs, and _ false 


prophets, and shall 
shew signs and won- 
ders, that they may 


prophets, and shall 
shew great signs and 
wonders; so as to 
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“mutilate,” “‘chip1.”’ Also the Greek Kirios, here used for 


“Lord” by Mark (but not by Matthew) without the article, to 
mean “Jehovah,” in words assigned to Christ, and not in a 
quotation from the Old Testament, is unique in the Gospels?. 
Concerning the words in Isaiah “‘ Except the Lord of hosts had 
left us a very small remnant,” Ibn Ezra says “These are the 
words of the Israelites”; and they are appropriate as a con- 
gregational utterance, or as a pious ejaculation of a repre- 
sentative of the congregation, as in the Psalms (‘‘Except it 
had been the Lord that was on our side—let Israel now say— 
except it had been the Lord that was on our side®”). There 
are other passages in the Psalms where such a phrase as “unless 





Mk xiii. 20—23 Mt. xxiv. 22—5 
(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. 
lead astray, if pos- lead astray, if pos- 
sible, the elect. sible, even the elect. 
(23) But take ye (25) “Seholda; I 


heed: behold, Ihave have told you _ be- 
told you all things forehand. 
beforehand. 


1 KodoSdw, once in LXX, 2 S. iv. 12, Polyb. 1. 80. 13, Diod. i. 78 
is used of cutting off the hand, foot, or nose. No instance is 
alleged in Steph. Thes. of its being used like opixpive, ddvyow etc. 
(in Ps. Ixxxix. 45, Prov. x. 27, comp. Ps. cii. 23) to mean “shortening”’ 
of days in the mere sense of diminution. It is used as a prefix 


(e.g. xodoBdpw Lev. xxi. 18) to signify physical defect. In Hermas — 


(Sim. ix. 8. 5 etc.) it is repeatedly used about stones for building, 
spoiled by being “chipped.” 

In Son 3353.d foll. it was suggested that Mark and Matthew have 
been misled by mistaking the Hebrew (see Is. x. 23) for “strictly 
decide,’’ ‘‘decree”’ (lit. “cut,” ““sharpen’’) as if it meant “cut short.” 
But it was admitted that this “would not justify Mark, whose word 
cxo\oBéom means ‘curtail,’ ‘maim,’ ‘mutilate.’’? Now therefore I 
retract that suggestion in favour of one that endeavours to explain 
ko\oBdw as Springing, not from a mere blunder of Mark, but from an 
allusion to an ancient “shortening of days” in the history of Israel. 

2 See Son 3353 f, 3492. 

8 Ps. cxxiv. 1—2. In Is. i. 9, the prophet has said to the 
Israelites, in the name of the Lord, 1. 7—8 “ Your country is desolate 

..as a besieged city.” They reply “Except the Lord of hosts had 
left-us a very small remnant we should have been as Sodom....” 
The prophet retorts that the rulers ave rulers of Sodom (i. 10) ‘“ Hear 
the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom....” 
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the Lord” occurs in an expression of thanks, and it seems likely 
to have been in the original, though inappropriate for an utter- 
ance of Christ}, 

Matthew, whether objecting or not to Mark’s unique use of 
an active verb with Karios, at all events substitutes a passive 
verb without Kiarios. But he retains the word “truncate” 
with its suggestion of something more passionate than a mere 
diminution, a suggestion that the days are the enemies of Israel. 
This leads us to ask whether the Old Testament ever represents 
the Lord as “shortening days” for Israel’s sake, and, in par- 
ticular, as shortening them in order to deliver Israel from an 
Adversary who might be regarded as using the ‘“‘days”’ for the 
destruction of the people. Such an instance there is, perhaps 
uniquely, in the life of David where Jehovah is described, both 
in Samuel and in Chronicles, as cutting short the three days 
of appointed plague for Israel when there seemed a danger that 
the whole nation would be destroyed ?. 

One of these narratives mentions “‘the anger of the Lord,” 
the other mentions “Satan” or ‘“‘an adversary,” as bringing 
this pestilence on Israel; but both relate that the Lord said 
to the destroying angel “‘It is enough®; now stay thine hand.” 





1 See Gesen. 5300, referring to Ps. xciv. 17, xxvii. 13. And comp. 
Ps. cvi. 23 “he said that he would destroy them had not Moses, his 
elect, stood before him in the breach.”’ This passage, like that in 


'Mk-Mt., contemplates an intervention of the Lord for the sake of 


“the elect,” though in a different sense. 

* 2S. xxiv. 15 “So.the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel from 
the morning even to the time appointed.’’ The parall. 1 Chr. xxi. 14 
omits the italicised words. They were variously and quaintly in- 
terpreted, but in any case as meaning less than one day. See 
Rashi ad loc. and Berach. 626. 1 Tehill. on Ps. xvii. 1 Wii. p. 130 
says that there was a danger that the whole of Israel might perish 
in the three days, since 70,000 perished in one hour. Origen says 
(Hom. Numb. ix. 8, Lomm. x. 90) “intra sex horas abbreviatum 
videtur.”’ . 

$258. xxiv. I—16, 1 Chr. xxi. 1—15, LXX (1) wodv (v.r. ixavov), 
(2) ixavovcOw co. The Heb. 15 “abundant!” (Gesen. 913 a) may mean 
“it is abundant [for me]”’ or “abundant [ for thee].”’ In Gen. xlv. 28 
it is taken by Rashi and Targums as implying “it is an unexpected 
and superabundant joy, or favour, to me,” but in 1 K. xix. 4 the 
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This recalls the part played by “Satan” in the afflictions of 
Job, and suggests the thought that the Destroyer might be 
regarded as taking pleasure in an occasion that caused pain to 
the Supreme Himself; for it is said that He “repented him of 
the evil!” ; and Isaiah says about the Lord that whenever 
Israel was afflicted ‘“‘in all their affliction he was afflicted?.” 

The intercession of the sinful David for Israel after the 
flesh differed manifestly in many respects from the intercession 
of the sinless Son of David for Israel after the spirit; yet the 
appointed “‘ three days” for the angel of death, and the “‘shorten- 
ing” of them, might well appeal to early Jewish Christians as 
illustrating the kindness of God in shortening the three days 
during which the power of darkness was allowed to appear to 
triumph over the light by hiding Jesus from His disciples. And 
hence might come the personification, so to speak, of the days 
during which He was thus hidden. The days might seem to 
be the agents of the Adversary, stretching out their hands against 
the faith of the disciples; but the hands were cut off, and the 
days “‘maimed,” by the mercy of the Lord. Thus we might 
explain why Mark preferred this strong and personifying word 
instead of saying in plain prose that the days would be 
““shortened.”’ 

In modern times, those who believe in the Coming of the 
Son of Man are apt to think of it as only a single event, a coming 
on the clouds of heaven. But we can hardly deny that to the 
disciples of Jesus the first fulfilment of any predictions of 
Coming must have seemed to have taken place when He first 
came to them after His death. The interval between death 








Targ. has “ thissuffices to me as the end [of my life] ’’—a cry of weariness 
(followed by ‘“‘usque quo conturbabor ?’’), When “to thee (or, you) ”’ is 
supplied by the Hebrew, it implies that the person addressed has gone 
far enough, or too far, Deut. iii. 26, Ezek. xlv.g etc. In1 Chr. xxi. 15, 
LXX inserts “ for thee’’—probably with justification, for the impression 
left by the story is that 25 here means “ Thou hast gone abundantly 
far’’ (not that God says to the angel “ My willis abundantly fulfilled”’). 
If so, the expression implies a rebuke. 

2.5. XX1V.. 16; DChraee. 15. 

2 Is. lxiii. 9, on which see Son 3518 f. ; 
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and manifestation is predicted by the Gospels in various 
phrases. Some say “on the third day,” some ‘‘in three days,” 
or ‘“‘after three days,” or “‘three days and three nights?.”” But 
the records of the Resurrection represent it as being little more 
than two nights and a day. The records when compared with 
the predictions might well suggest a “shortening” of “the days,” 
and the first Christians might exult in this shortening—or as 
Mark calls it, “cutting short’’—as a sign of God’s kindness in 
protecting His elect from the Adversary, Satan, by lightening 
the burden laid upon their expectant faith. To such a 
“shortening”? John may be alluding when he represents Jesus 
as saying to the disciples “A little while and ye behold me no 
more; and again a little while and ye shall see me®.”’ They, in 
their perplexity, ask one another what is meant by this sentence. 


- But they also ask about another sentence—‘‘and, ‘ Because I go 


to the Father®.’”” Jesus had uttered the second sentence before 
the first. But He had not connected the two. The disciples, 
however, do so, and rightly. For the meaning is, as their 
Master explains, that His departure and His return are of the 
nature of a travail and of a birth. In a few hours He will go 
away. In afew more hours He will return, born anew for them, 
and henceforth never to be separated from them. And the 


.reason for the non-separation is that the Son goes to the Father, 


the source of all spiritual unity. The Father will be in them, 
as He also, the Son, will be in them, for all eternity. 

It may be urged that the Johannine “‘little while” implies 
indeed a “short” period but still something different from a 
“shortening ’’—different at least from any artificial ‘‘shortening”’ 
of the nature of curtailment or truncation. Thatis true; but is 
it not also John’s deliberate purpose to make this difference ? 
It is in accordance with his general practice of basing the 
Gospel on laws of spiritual Nature. The “shortening” that he 
implies is a natural one, in accordance with that kind Providence 
or Word of God which ordains shortness for a mother’s travail. 
and duration for a mother’s joy. 





1 See Son 3190—7 (iv), 3586. 2 Jn xvi. 16. 
$ Jn xvi. 17, comp. xvi. Io. 
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According to Mark, the Lord will “‘cut short” the days “for 
the sake of the chosen ones whom he hath chosen!” ; and then 
Mark adds that false Christs and false prophets will arise and 
work signs “to lead quite astray, if it were possible, the chosen 
ones”.’’ Luke omits the whole of this. It suggests difficulties 
about “‘the chosen ones” (in Greek, ‘‘the elect’’) and leads us 
to ask how they could possibly be “‘led quite astray” if it was 
God who “elected them.”” John seems to desire to make us give 
up the attempt to solve this insoluble question. He tells us 
that Jesus Himself “chose” Judas whom, at an early period, 
He pronounced “‘a devil,’’ and yet that He chose disciples out 
of the world that they might bear fruit®. 

As regards the Marcan “false prophets,” we must admit that 
Luke nowhere inserts a warning against them, nor writes of them 
as existent except in the past4. Nor does he ever use the transi- 
tive “lead astray”’ to denote their activity®. John is similarly 
silent in his Gospel. But this cannot be urged as an exception 
to the rule of Johannine Intervention without mentioning that 
the Johannine Epistle supplies both these deficiencies®. There 
‘many false prophets” are spoken of as “‘having gone out into 
the world,’ and the popular anticipation of “Antichrist” (“ye 
have heard that antichrist cometh”) is corrected by saying 


. 





1 Mk xiii. 20 did rods exAexrovs ods eEehéEaro, Mt. xxiv. 22 dia Se 
Tous é€x\eKTOUs. : : 

2 Mk xiii. 22 wpds ro drordavar, ei duvarov, Tovs éxdextovs, Mt. xxiv. 
24 ore wAavacba, ei Suvarov, kai Tovs €xAeKTOUs. 

3 See Law p. 142 “He uses the term ‘electing’ in different senses— 
perhaps deliberately—now including, now excluding Judas.” 

4 Lk. vi. 26 “Woe [unto you], when all men shall speak well of 
you! For in the same manner did their fathers to the false prophets.”’ 
This implies a danger that some of Christ’s disciples might fall into 
the sins of the false prophets of old. 

5. He uses the verb once passively Lk. xxi. 8 Bdémere pr) rAavnOire. 

§ See 1 Jniv. 1 “many false-prophets”’ and 1b. ii. 26 “these things 
have I written unto you concerning those who are leading you astray 
(rév rAav@vrov tpas),” ii. 7 “let no one lead you astray.’”’ In Jn, the 
verb is only used (vil. 12 mAava rov Gydov, tb. 47 ji) Kal bpeis memAavnobe;) 
by the enemies of Jesus. 
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“even now thére have arisen many antichrists!.”” This seems 
intended to warn the readers to beware of an antichristian 
spirit, instead of merely anticipating a single enemy of Christ ; 
and it may reasonably be supposed to be written with allusion 
to the Marcan traditions about “‘false-prophets and _ false- 
christs” omitted by Luke. 

A brief comment must suffice for the Marcan eadiGon. not 
in Luke, “But [as for] you, beware. I have told you all things 
beforehand?.” This, coming at the end of a section, may mean 
“Tn what precedes, I have told you of all your perils. It is 
for you to beware of them.” But Matthew omits “all things” 
and subjoins to ‘‘I have told you beforehand”’ the words “If 
therefore they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the wilder- 
ness...do not believe [it]*.”’. This seems to limit the words 
‘to a warning against “ false-christs.”’ Luke omits this warning 
in either form. 

John represents Jesus, not indeed as predicting “all things,”’ 
but as predicting much more than Matthew mentions. Jesus 
says to the disciples on the night of the Last Supper, Ist, about 
His betrayal by Judas, “‘I tell you before it come to pass, that, 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe that I am [he]”; 
2nd, about His departure, “And now I have told you before it 
come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye may believe” 
3rd, about the persecutions awaiting the disciples themselves, 
“But these things have I spoken unto you, that, when their 
hour is come, ye may remember them, how that I told you*.”’ 
Thus John keeps a middle course between Mark and Matthew. 





1 1 Jn ii. 18, comp. 7b. 22, iv. 3. 

2 Mk xiii. 23. W. H. omit R.V. ‘“‘behold”’ (after ‘ beware,”’ 
R.V. “take ye heed’’), without alternative. 

3 Mt. xxiv. 25—6. 

4 Jn xiii. 19, xiv. 29, xvi. 4. 
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peek The “gathering” of “the elect,” in Mark and 


Matthew} 


In what follows concerning the signs in heaven and the 
coming of the Son of Man, Luke—while inserting some details 
of his own in Thucydidean Greek?—does not omit anything’ of 





1 Mk xiii. 24—7 
(R.V.) 

(24) But in those 
days, after that tri- 
bulation, the sun 
shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall 
not give her light, 

(25) And the stars 
shall be falling from 
heaven, and _ the 
powers that are in 
the heavens shall be 
shaken. 


(26) And then 
shall they see the Son 
of man coming in 
clouds with great 
power and glory. 


(27) And _ then 
shall he send forth 
the angels, and shall 
gather together his 
elect from the four 
winds, from _ the 
uttermost part of the 
earth to the utter- 
most part of heaven. 


Mt. xxiv. 29—3I1 ° 
(R.V.) 

(29) But immedi- 
ately, after the tribu- 
lation of those days, 
the sun shall be dark- 
ened, and the moon 


shall not give her: 


light, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven, 


and the powers of. 


the heavens shall be 
shaken: 


(30) And then 


_ shall appear the sign 


of the Son of man in 
heaven: and_ then 
shall all the tribes of 
the earth mourn, and 
they shall see the Son 
of man coming on 
the clouds of heaven 
with power and great 
glory. 

(31) And he shall 
send forth his angels 
with a great sound 


‘of a trumpet (07, a 


trumpet of great 
sound; many anc. 
auth. with a great 
trumpet), and they 
shall gather together 
his elect from the 
four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the 
other. 


Lk. xxi. 25—8 
(R.V.) 
(25) And there 


shall be signs in sun 


and moon and stars; 
and upon the earth 
distress of nations, in 
perplexity for the 


roaring of the sea and — 


the billows; 

(26) Men fainting 
(ov, expiring) for fear, 
and for expectation 
of the things which 
are coming on the 
world (dit. the in- 


habited earth): for 


the powers of the 
heavens’ shall be 
shaken. 
(27) And then 
shall they see the Son 
of man coming in a 
cloud with power 
and great glory. 
(28) 
these things begin to 
come to pass, look 
up, and lift up your 
heads; because your 
redemption draweth 
nigh. | 


2 See Introd. p. 119 on Lk. xxi. 25—6 aropia, and am owvuyovrov. 
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importance in Mark! except the account of the “gathering” 
of “‘the elect.”” This omission is not surprising in view of the 
difficulty of Mark’s phrase ‘“‘to the uttermost part of heaven,” 
following “from the uttermost part of earth?.”’ The Diatessaron 
omits “of earth®.”” Origen takes it fancifully as referring to one 
of three ‘‘abiding-places (conversationes)*.”’ Victor offers an 
obscure geographical explanation, which apparently implies 
that the boundaries of earth and heaven are identical’. 

Matthew substitutes ‘“‘of heaven” for “of earth.”’ He also 
alters Mark’s “he will gather” into “they will gather,” and 
“the angels” into “his angels.”” Thus he emphasizes the fact 
that the Son of Man, like a king, acts through servants, and that 
“the angels” are His servants (“his angels”). In the same 
spirit, having in view a king with a great army, he adds that 
the gathering shall be preceded by the sound of a great 
“trumpet.” Consistently, in the preceding verse, Matthew has 
added to the Marcan tradition about “seeing the Son of Man” 
another about the ‘‘appearing’”’ of “the ensign, or standard, 
or sign, of the Son of Man.’ All this gives a military aspect to 
a metaphor that, in Mark, has no touch of militarism. 

Luke conveys to the Gentile reader the meaning latent in 
the Hebrew “gather.’”’ To Jews the gathering of Israel meant 
the gathering of Israelites scattered in various regions as 
captives, so that it implied release from captivity®. This 








1 Mk xiii. 25 “the stars (dorépes) shall be falling from the heaven,”’ 
altered to Lk. xxi, 25 “there shall be signs in...stars,’’ can hardly 
be called an omission of importance. It is a change from poetic 
hyperbole to prose. 

2 Mk xiii. 27 am’ adxpov ys ews akpov ovpavod. 

3 Diatess. (‘from the end of heaven to its [other] end’’) makes 
no attempt (as Origen does) to add Mark’s tradition to Matthew’s. 

i + Origen (on Mt. xxiv. 31, Lomm. iv. 319)*“‘multorum coelorum 
multarum (ov, multa) conversationum initia.”’ 

5 Victor on Mk xiii. 27 (apparently corrupt) 76 d€ am’ dkpov ys ews 
axpov ovpavod, diOdoKer nas Ta avra eivar THs ys Kat ovpav@v dxpa* doTe 
Xpior@ muorevew Sei, Kai pt) draracOa os €axiotou popiov THs ys ovans ev 
péo@ Tov ovpavod areipors peyéOeow LrepBaddvTos avTny. 

® Gesen. 868 a ya) (pi.) “usu. of Jehovah gathering his dispersed 
people,” in LXX = ovvayw (71), émusvvayw (3), eiodéxouar (14) etc. 
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might naturally be called (as Luke calls it) “redemption” or 
“‘ransom}.’’ It did not imply a mere gathering into one place, 
but a gathering into a region or city of freedom, such as is 
contemplated in the “song” predicted by Isaiah, ““We have 
a strong city....Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation 
which keepeth truth may enter in*.’’ Luke regards the oppressed 





Comp. Is. liv. 7 Heb. J¥y1psx “I will gather thee,’ LXX “I will pity 
(€Aexow) thee,” Aq. Sym. dOpoicw, Theod. cvvaka. 

1 Lk. xxi. 28 aroditpoors. Comp. Justin M. Tryph. § 86 “Moses 
with a rod was sent to the ransoming (amoditpwow) of the people” — 
the only instance of azodvrpwors in Goodspeed. 

2 Is. xxvi. r—2 “In that day shall this song be sung in the land 
of Judah: We have a strong city,...Open the gates, that the righteous 
nation which keepeth truth may enter in.’’ Rashi explains “the 
righteous nation” as meaning the Israelites returning from captivity, 
and “keeping truth” as implying a faithful waiting for the proof of 
the truth of God’s promises. R.V. marg. refers to Ps. cxviii. Ig—20 
“Open to me the gates of vighteousness”’ (which is preceded by “the 
Lord hath chastened me sore, but he hath not given me over unto 
death’’) where the context implies redemption. Again, R.V. marg. 
in this Psalm refers to Ps. xxiv. 7—9 “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates....” 

This and Lk. xxi. 28 are perhaps the only instances in the Bible 
of the phrase “lift up your heads,” and perhaps Luke had in view 
this Psalm of exultation. The LXX takes “heads” as “rulers” 
(“lift up the gates, O rulers’’). Origen (ad loc.) assumes the gates 
to be those of heaven (as ydp...«Xivas otpavovs, oi« avoigas, xaréBn, 
Tov avtov tporov advadnpbeis...). Jerome (ad loc.) apparently pre- 
fers to take them as the gates of Sheol (Son 3615b—c). The 
Descensus (A) § 5 (§ 21) quotes the Psalm (LXX) in describing the 
shouting that welcomed the approach of Christ to the gates of Sheol. 
Clement of Alexandria (762—3), writing on the Descent, after 
saying that the Lord “preached the gospel to those also that were 
in Hades,’”’ proceeds “At all events the Scripture says (comp. Job 
xxviii. 22) Hades saith to Destruction, We have not seen His form 
but we have heard His voice,’’ which lends itself to the assumption 
(see Descens. §§ 3—8) that these two were the chief “gate-keepers”’ 
of Hell. Now in Job xxxvili. 17 “Hast thou seen the gates of the 


shadow of death?’? LXX has “Have the gate-keepers of Hell seen 


’ 


and crouched before thee?’’ The name “gate-keeper” is given to 
Cerberus in Greek literature, and might be given to slaves chained 
at the gate to keep off intruders (see below, p. 331, n. 5). The 
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as bowed down under fetters from which the Deliverer calls 
them to “look up,” as Jesus enabled a daughter of Abraham, 
bowed down by Satan!. They had not dared before, but now 
they will dare, to “lift up their heads” against the enemies 
that trampled on them*. All these details are implied in 
Mark’s saying that the Lord “will gather together toward 
[himself] ’ the elect, and Luke draws them out. 

John puts first a mention of “gathering into one’’ not uttered 
by Jesus*. Here, without actually mentioning the Lucan word 
““yansom,’ John introduces the essence of it in the prediction 
(as commented on by himself) that he assigns to the high priest, 
Caiaphas: “It is expedient for you that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole nation perish not*.”” But instead 
of Mark’s technical term “‘elect,’”’ John, in his own person, 
substitutes “children of God,” thus, “He [7.e. Caiaphas] pro- 
phesied that Jesus should die for the nation; and not for the 
nation only, but that he might also gather together into one 
the children of God that are scattered abroad®.’’ Later on, in the 
Last Prayer, Jesus repeatedly prays that the disciples may 
be all “‘one”’ or “perfected into one” even as the Father and 
the Son are “one®.’’ Thus John retains Mark’s “gather to- 





Heb. yw “gate-keeper’ =LXX (6) “gate,” and Heb. “gate” = 
LXX (3) “gate-keeper.’”’ Luke may have followed some early 
tradition, referring to the Descent, and taking the cry as “Lift 
up your heads, ye heepers-of-the-gate, i.e. ye that sit in chains, as 
slaves, at the entrance of the prison-house.”’ 

1 Lk. xxi. 28 dvaxiware. Philo (ii. 433) describes thus the 


_ “emergence” of the earth, purified by fire, after being cast down 


“to Tartarus itself (xpos airov Tdaprapov),”’ when dpéerai more diarveiv 
kai avaxumrew, In (genuine) N.T., dvaximrw occurs elsewhere only 
in Lk. xiii. 11 about the woman who was “not able to look up” 
because “Satan” had “bound”’ her. 

2 In canon. LXX, dvaximre occurs only in Job x. 15 (Heb.) “I will 
not lift up my head.’’ The Heb. phrase elsewhere (and prob. there, too) 
implies the “looking up” of one who has been cast down by enemies 
(see Gesen. 670 a on Judg. viii. 28, Zech. ii. 4 (R.V. i. 21), Job x. 15, 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 2). 

3 Jn xi. 52. ; 4 Jn xi. 50, rep. xviii. 14. 

5 Jn xi, 52. Wha Vi TL S27; 22> 23. 
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gether,’ but explains the region into which the gathering is 
to tend as being a spiritual one, the unity of the Father and 
the Son. 


§ 8. “The fig-treet” 


What follows describes the advent of a spiritual springtime. 
The word “‘spring”’ does not occur in our Revised Version of the 
Old Testament? But the Song of Songs describes its signs: 
“Lo, the winter is past...the time of the pruning is come... 
the fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, and the vines are in blossom®.”’ 
This seems to describe different stages of the spring; and the 
ripening (or, spicing)* of the green figs is placed before the 





1 Mk xiii, 28—31 
(R.V.) 

(28) Now from 
the fig-tree learn her 
parable: when her 
branch is now be- 
come tender, and 
putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that 
the summer is nigh; 


(29) Even so ye 
also, when ye _ see 
these things coming 
to pass, know ye that 
he (ov, it) is nigh, 
[even] at the doors. 

(30) Verily I say 
unto you, This gener- 
ation shall not pass 
away, until all these 
things be accom- 
plished 

(39 Heaven and 
earth shall pass a- 
way: but my words 


shall not pass away. ° 


Mt. xxiv. 32—5 
(R.V.) 


(32) 
the fig-tree learn her 
parable: when her 
branch is now be- 
come tender, and 
putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that 
the summer is nigh; 


(33) Even so ye 
also, when ye _ see 
all these things, know 
ye that he (or, it) is 
nigh, [even] at the 
doors. 

(34) Verily I say 
unto you, This gener- 
ation shall not pass 
away, till all these 
things be accom- 
plished. 

(35) Heaven and 
earth shall pass a- 
way, but my words 
shall not pass away. 


Now from 


Lk. xxi. 29—33 
RVD 


(29) And he spake 
to them a parable: 
Behold the fig-tree, 
and all the trees: 

(30) When they 
now shoot forth, ye 
see it and know of 
your own selves that 
the summer is now 
nigh. 

(31) Even so ye 
also, when ye _ see 
these things coming 
to pass, know ye that 
the kingdom of God 
is nigh. 

(32) Verily I say 
unto you, This gener- 
ation shall not pass 
away, till all things 
be accomplished. 


(33) Heaven and 
earth shall pass a- 
way: but my words 
shall not pass away. 


2 When LXX has éap (Gen. viii. 22, Ps. Ixxiv. 17, Zech. xiv. 8) 


as a rendering of Heb., it is |7nN (Gesen. 358 a) “harvest-time,” 
“autumn” (or early winter). A.V. has ‘‘spring’’ once (Ezek. xvii. 9). 
3 Cant. ii, 11—13, R.V. marg. “the pruning,” LXX rouns, Aq. and 
Sym. xAadevoews, and so Gesen. (2746 411) but Jewish tradition 
gives “the singing’’ (and so R.V. txt). 
4 Gesen. 334 0 DIN. 
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flowering of the vine because the fruit of the fig-tree comes 
before its leavest. Mark does not quite accord with the Song, 
since he makes the fig-tree put out ‘“‘leaves,’”’ not “figs.” Luke 
omits both “‘Jeaves” and “‘figs’’; and he uses the word used by 
Aquila in his rendering of the Song (“‘cast forth”’)—but without 
“figs’’ or “leaves?.”” Also Luke, perhaps having in view the 
fact that the Song mentions the vine as well as the fig-tree, 
adds “‘and all the trees.” ‘° 

But this does not appear in accordance with the earliest 
traditions, which point to a contrast like that in Jeremiah 
between “good figs” and “‘bad figs’.’”” There, the good are the 
Jews carried away captive to the land of the Chaldeans. The 
bad are those who remain in Jerusalem, or dwell in Egypt. 
Mark has described in effect the “‘bad”’ fig-tree, the corrupt 
Jerusalem and its Temple, when he described the withering of 
the barren fig-tree. Now he describes the good fig-tree, the 
future remnant of Israel, the Church of Christ, purified by trials 
and tribulations. These have been severe for a time, but now 
the disciples are called on to regard them as signs of, growth 
and development. Like winter, or like the pruning-hook, they 
are intended to prepare the ransomed believers to bring forth 
fruit. 

John intervenes to explain that the spiritual meaning of 
“‘summer’’ does not depend on its being one of four seasons of 
the year, but on its fruitfulness. The same Hebrew word means 
both “summer” and “product of summer,”’ whether grain or 
fruit*. John’s first mention of “fruit” is connected with an 
invisible “harvest,” in which “he that reapeth...gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal®.’”’ The next is connected with “death” 
and a grain of wheat: “If it die it beareth much frwit*.”” Then 
follows a group of sayings about “fruit” in connection with 





1 See above, p. 205 foll. 

2 Lk. xxi. 30 6rav mpoBddrwow bn, Cant. ii. 13 MYIN, LXX efnveycev, 
Aq. mpoéSarev, Sym. €&éOnXev. 

* Jeremie xxtv. 2, 5, 8. 

* Gesen. 8846 yp, given by Tromm. as =dynrés (3), Oépos, -wos, 
-uspos (7), Omm@pa (3), madaGn (2). 

5 Jn iv. 35—6. S, Vn ei, 24, 
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“the true vine,” in which “‘the husbandman,” that is the 
Father, “‘taketh away every branch that beareth not fruit, 
and cleanseth every branch that beareth fruit, that it may bear 
more fruit}.”” Here we find a suggestion of that “pruning ’’— 
for ‘“‘cleansing’ means “pruning’—which appears to be 
mentioned in the Song of Solomon as one of the signs of spring. 
This cleansing or pruning is later on expressed by the “‘tribula- 
tion,’ or travail-pangs, through which the Church must pass 


to the new birth2. 


§ 9. 


“About that day...knoweth no one...not even the Son, 


save only the Father,’ in Mark and Matthew* 


Luke omits this saying about the “day” here. 


In the Acts 


he represents Jesus as saying to the disciples, after His resurrec- 





1 Jn xv. I—2. 


3 Mk xiii. 32—37 
(R.V.) 

(32) But of that 
day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not 
even the angels in 


heaven, neither the- 


Son, but the Father. 


(33) Take ye heed, 
watch and pray (some 
anc. auth. om. and 
pray): for ye know 
not when the time is. 

(34) [It is] as 
[when] a man, 
sojourning in another 
country, having left 
his house, and given 
authority to his ser- 
vants (lit. bondser- 

_vants), to each one 
his work, command- 


3] SVE TS 34. 


Mt. xxiv. 36, xxv. 
13—I5, Xxlv. 42— 
46 (R.V.) 

(xxiv. 36) But of 
that day and hour 
knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of 
heaven, neither the 
Son (many auth., some 
anc., omit neither the 
Son), but the Father 
only. 


(xxv. 13) Watch 
therefore, for ye 
know not the day nor 
the hour. 

(14) For [it is] as 
[when] a man, going 
into another country, 
called his own ser- 
vants (lit. bondser- 
vants), and delivered 
unto them his goods. 

(15) And unto one 


he gave five talents, 


to another two, to 
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Lk. xxi. 34— 36, xii. 
35—43 (R.V.) 
(xx1.34) Buttake 

heed to yourselves, 

lest haply your hearts 
be overcharged with 
surfeiting, and drunk- 
enness, and cares of 
this life, and that 
day come on you 
suddenly as a snare: 

(35) For [so] shall 
it come upon all 
them that dwell on 
the face of all the 
earth. 

(36) But watch 
ye at every season, 
making supplication, 
that ye may prevail 
to escape all these 
things that _ shall 
come to pass, and to 
stand before the Son 
of man. 

(xii. 35) Let your 


loins be girded about, 
and your lamps 
burning ; 


(36) And be ye 
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tion, “It is not for you to know times or seasons that the Father 





Mk xiii. 32—37 
(R.V.) contd. 
-ed also the porter to 
watch. 

(35) Watch there- 
fore: for ye know 
not when the lord of 
the house cometh, 
whether at even, or 
at midnight, or at 
cockcrowing, or in 
the morning ; 

(36) Lest coming 
suddenly he find you 
sleeping. 

(37) And what I 
say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch. 


Mt. xxiv. 36, xxv. 
I3—I5, xxiv. 42— 

46 (R.V.) contd. 
another one; to each 
according to _ his 
several ability; and 
he went on _ his 


_ journey. 


(xxiv. 42) Watch 
therefore: for ye 
know not on what 
day your Lord com- 
eth. 

(43) But know 
this (ov, But this ye 
know), that if the 
master of the house 
had known in what 
watch the thief was 
coming, he would 
have watched, and 
would not have suf- 
fered his house to be 
broken through (dit. 
digged through). 

(44) Therefore be 

e also ready: for 
in an hour that ye 
think not the Son of 
man cometh. 

(45) Who then is 
the faithful and wise 
servant (lit. bondser- 
vant), whom his lord 
hath set over his 
household, to give 
them their food in 
due season ? 

(46) Blessed is 
that servant (lit. 
bondservant), whom 
his lord when he 
cometh shall find so 
doing. 


Lk. xxi. 34—36, 
xii. 35—43 
(R.V.) contd. 

yourselves like unto 
men looking for their 
lord, when he shall 
return from _ the 
marriage feast; that, 
when he cometh and 
knocketh, they may 
straightway open un- 
to him. 

(37) Blessed are 
those servants (Jit. 
bondservants) whom 
the lord when he 
cometh shall find 
watching: verily I 
say unto you, that 
he shall gird himself, 
and make them sit 
down to meat, and 
shall come and serve 
them. 

(38) And if he 
shall come in the 
second watch, and if 
in the third, and find 
[them] so, blessed are 
those [servants]. 

(39) But know 
this (ov, But this ye 
know), that if the 
master of the house 
had known in what 
hour the thief was 
coming, he would 
have watched, and 
not have left his 
house to be broken 
through (lit. digged 
through). 

(40) Be ye also 
ready: for in an 
hour that ye think 
not the Son of man 
cometh, 

(41) And Peter 
said, Lord, speakest 
thou this parable un- 
to us, or even unto 
all ? 
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hath set within his own authority1.”” This might imply that 
the Son, now that He had risen from the dead, “‘ knew,” or was 
on the point of ‘‘knowing,” the “times,” but that He did not 
think fit to impart this knowledge to the disciples. But it 
might also imply that the Father still kept this knowledge 


within “his own authority,” so that not even the risen Saviour | 


knew it, or would know it till He had ascended to the Father, 
ifthen. Luke’s silence in the Gospel, and his obscure statement 
in the Acts, favour the view that he regarded the Marcan 
utterance as post-resurrectional and as being—though clear— 
likely to be misused by being wrongly dated. 

John represents Jesus as saying to the disciples, “If ye 
loved me, ye would have rejoiced because I go unto the Father, 
for the Father is greater than I?.” That is to say, the perfect 
unity between the Father and the Son is consistent with an 
ampler inclusiveness of the Father in heaven as compared with 
a narrower inclusiveness of the Son on earth. This epithet 
“greater” does not appear to be intended to make a comparison 
between the Father in heaven and the Son in heaven. It has 
been previously introduced to shew how the Son Himself, 
after ascending to the Father, will be greater than His previous 
self in His power to help a believer to do greater works: ‘The 





Lk. xxi. 34—36, xii. 
35—43 (R.V.) conid. 
(42) And the Lord 
- said, Who then is the 
faithful and wise 
steward, whom his 
lord shall set over his 
household, to give 
them their portion of 
food in due season ? 
(43) Blessed is 
that servant (lit. 
bondservant) whom 
his lord when he 
cometh shall find so 
doing. 
1 Acts i. 7. Origen quotes this in his comment on Mt. xxiv. 36 
(Lomm., iv. 330—1r) and gives a long explanation, after’ which he 
adds “alia expositio quae famosior est.” 


Spa X1V.- 28. 
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works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do, because I go unto the Father!.” 

The Synoptic phrase “‘that day” is used thrice in the Johan- 
nine Last Discourse. But the Synoptists mean by it a definite 
day of a visible Coming at some unknown date. John means 
something very different: “Jn that day ye shall know that 
I am in my Father and ye in me and I in you,” “In that day 
ye shall ask me no [question]; verily, verily, I say unto you, 
If ye shall ask anything of the Father he will give it you in my 
name,” “In that day ye shall ask in my name®.”” “That day” 
does not begin at any particular “hour.” It is a permanent 
spiritual state of union between man’s soul and the Father 
through the Spirit of the Son. 

John seems to take a pleasure in detemporising (so to speak), 
as well as delocalising, the coming of the Lord. When he says 
“Jesus loved the disciples to the end” this is the only occasion 
where he mentions “the end” as a noun®. And when Jesus is 
said to have “known that all things had been ended” and to have 
cried aloud “Jt is ended4,” this is the only Johannine occasion 
where “end” is used as a verb. ‘“‘ End” here implies, in fact, 
an end that is a beginning—an omega that is also an alpha. 
When John desires to speak of the “coming” of the Son in some 
special form visible to men he generally speaks of it as a mani- 
festing®. This is in accordance with the use of the Targumists 





1 Jn xiv. 12. 

2 Jn xiv. 20, xvi. 23 (on yhich see above, pp. 61—2), xvi. 26. 

3 Jn xiii. |. 

4 Jn xix. 28, 30 reréAeora (bis). There is an intention in repeat- 
ing reréXeora. “He said to Himself...and then He said aloud, 
‘All is ended.’” Nonnus repeats reréeoro thus: vonoas érri boas 
teréhegto...TeTéAeoTO Tavvatatio Pato pvde. 

5 “Manifesting,” gavepdo, a verb not used by the Synoptists 
except Mark (iv. 22) on which see Law p. 28 foll. Mark alone says 
that “manifestation” is the object, Mt.-Lk. say it is the invariable 
sequel. It is also in Mk-App. xvi. 12, 14 (of post-resurrectional 
manifestations). In Jni. 31 iva havepw67 ro ’1., it implies that the 
Messiah is already in Israel but needs to be manifested or revealed ; 
in ib. xxi. 1 (bis), 14, it is used of post-resurrectional manifestations. 
In 1 Jni. 2 (bis) it is used of the Incarnation, but ib. ii. 28 of the 
(second) Parousia. 
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who habitually say “‘God manifested Himself,” or ‘was 
manifested,” instead of “‘God came}. ‘‘ Manifested” is the 
word that he uses even on the single occasion when he uses 
(in the Epistle) the technical word parousia, denoting what is 
commonly called the Second Coming of the Lord: “Abide in 
him, that, 7f he shall be manifested, we...may not shrink in 
shame from him at his parousia?.’’ Not that he avoids the 
word “‘come” in a spiritual sense. On the contrary he uses 
it freely, but so freely as to disappoint us if we ask at once “‘Is 
He to ‘come’? Then when is the ‘coming’?” The beginning 
of the Prologue speaks of the Light as continually “coming 
into the world?” ; the Last Discourse frequently speaks of the 
Father and the Son and the Paraclete as ‘“‘coming” to believers 
and abiding in them‘; and Christ’s final utterance, addressed 
to Peter, seems to speak of the “‘coming”’ either as a continuous 
process, or at all events as a matter of which the details are not 
to affect Peter’s conduct or to divert him from following Christ 
in the path prescribed to him: ‘If I will that he abide while 
I am coming, what is that to thee? Follow thou me®.” 





1 @avepow occurs in LXX only in Jerem. xxxlii. 6 “I will reveal,” 
moa. “To be revealed” in Targum corresponds to “come” in 
Scripture, when the latter is ysed about God, Son 3314 c, 33346 etc. 

2 1 Jnii. 28. Tapovoia is not used in the Gospels except Mt. xxiv. 
3, 27, 37, 39. 

+ Jn 1.9: 

4) In XIV: 3, 387923,/°26,' xvi. 7, 8, 13-25. 

5 Jn xxi. 22—3, see Law pp. 525—6. Here it should be noted 
that “abide while I am coming” is the Johannine equivalent of the 
Synoptic “watch,” or “watch and pray.” John never uses the 
word “watch.’”’ Consequently he omits Marcan details connected 
with “watching”? such as Mk xiii. 35 “cock-crowing,”’ 7b. 36 “lest 
coming suddenly he find you sleeping,’”’ etc. John emphasizes the 
more positive precept of “abiding (uévw)’”—a word that occurs in 
the Fourth Gospel more than three times as often as in the Synoptists 

taken all together. 
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§ ro. ‘The porter,” in Mark and John* 


Mark, alone of the Synoptists, specially mentions.a “porter,” 
better called ‘‘doorkeeper,’’ among the servants of a man who 
is away from home, and who has assigned to them their several 
tasks. The task of the ‘“‘doorkeeper”’ is to “keep awake,’’ or 
“watch.” The duty of watching is specially emphasized by 
Mark, and he concludes by emphasizing its universality, ‘““ What 
I say unto you, I say unto all, ‘Watch.’” 

What they were to “watch” for was the “coming”’ of “the 
lord of the house,’ and the first ‘“‘coming” was that which 
followed closely on Christ’s resurrection. Then He was variously 
manifested to various disciples. But Mary, and the seven 
fishermen, did not at first recognise Him; nor did the two 
disciples at Emmaus; nor did “‘some” on the ‘“ mountain” 
mentioned by Matthew®. Long afterwards the rich and 
pleasure-loving Laodiceans are warned that there is a danger 
of their being deaf to the voice of the Lord at a later coming: 
“Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him and will sup 
with him*.”” This implies, though it does not mention, the 
. metaphor of a doorkeeper of souls in the Laodicean Church. 
This doorkeeper ought to be ready to hear, and quick to open, 
when the voice of the Lord demands entrance®. 





a — 





[Lk. om., but comp. 





1 Mk xiii. 34 Mt. xxv. 14—I5 xix. 12] 
‘Qs dvOpwros aro- "Qorep yap avOpa- avOpwros Tis evyeviys 
; Snuos adeis tHv oixiay mos amodnpav éxddecev erropevOn... (introduc- 
avtov kai dovs rois Sov- . rods idiovs SovAovs kai ing the parable of the 
hous avrov THY efovciay, mapédaxey avrois tra pounds). 
€KGOT®@ TO Epyov avTov, vUmapxovTa avTov, Kal 
kai T@ Ovpwp@ everei- G pev edwxey mevTe 
. Aato iva ypnyopn (see radavra (introducing 
Son 3299 foll.). the parable of the 
talents). 


Comp. Jn x. 3 rovTw 6 Oupwpos avoiye. 

2 “Watch,” dypumveiy occurs once, and ypnyopeiv thrice, in 
Mk xiii. 33—7. 

3 Jn xx. 14, 15, xxi. 4, Lk. xxiv. 16, Mt. xxviii. 17. 

4 Rev. iii, 20. 

® Lucian (Calumn. § 30) uses the word “ doorkeeper”’ in an illus- 
trative context, bidding us thrust back and shut out bad and 
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In the Fourth Gospel Jesus, before His death, is represented 
as promising His presence after death: ‘If a man love me, he 
will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him!.” But no 
spiritual “doorkeeper” is mentioned there, or anywhere else 
except in the Parable of the Good Shepherd: “He that entereth 
in through the door is a [true] shepherd of the sheep. To him 
the doorkeeper openeth, and the sheep hear his voice...?.”’ 





demoralising talk, and welcome, and let in, its opposite: “A man 
must set Reason, [like] a strict doorkeeper, over all utterances 
(emiatnocavta axpi8n Ovpwpov Tov Aoyopov Arract Tois Aeyouévois),...For it 
would be ridiculous to appoint doorkeepers for our house but to leave 
our ears and mind (édvoav) open [and unprotected].”’ 

Socrates says to Protagoras (Phileb. 62D) “Then do you want 
me—like some doorkeeper pushed and hustled by a mob—to give in, 
and throw the doors wide open, and let all the sciences stream in, 
the less defective and the perfect in one flood?” | 

In Memoriam § 94, speaking of “communion with the dead,”’ 
implies the need of some doorkeeper, different from “doubt,” at the 
*‘portal”’ of the soul that desires to be visited by them: 

“But when the heart is full of din 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within.” 

In the passage quoted above from Lucian, the distracting 
influences that are to be kept out of the soul by the “‘doorkeeper”’ 
are of the nature of the voices of Sirens, stirring up in the soul 
a tumult of the passions. Comp. Lk. xxi. 34 “Lest haply your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this 
life, and that day come on you suddenly as a snare.” 

Language that might have a very real significance on the eve of 
our Lord’s death preparing the disciples to await His resurrection 
and first Coming, might come by degrees to have less and less 
significance when the disciples began to look forward to a second 
Coming on the clouds of heaven and to apply the old language to a 
new anticipation. 

t) Jn xiv.,23. 

2 Jn x. 2—3 “a [true] shepherd” (R.V. marg. “a shepherd,” R.V. 
txt “the shepherd”). This prepares the way for 7b. 11 “the good 
shepherd,” who is the pattern of every “[true] shepherd.”” “True” 
is illustrated by Philo’s distinction (i. 306, Law pp. 254—5) between 
the ‘‘shepherd”’ and the cattle-feeder. 
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Here “the doorkeeper” appears to mean a guardian-conscience, 
a predisposition to receive good influences and reject evil ones. 
Such a guardianship may exist in a community as well as in 
a single soul. But the metaphor of a ‘“‘doorkeeper”’ is not so 
natural to apply to a community as to an individual—and 
Chrysostom’s statement that the Evangelist “abode in the 
metaphor” perhaps covers Chrysostom’s difficulty in expanding 
the metaphor into asimile?. Itis certain that John has followed 
Mark in his application of the metaphor of a doorkeeper to the 
spiritual opening of the heart to the approach of the Lord, 
but the reason for it is doubtful. Probably, however, one 
reason for this Johannine intervention is the fact that Matthew 
and Luke have interpreted the Marcan “doorkeeper” as though 
it meant a steward or controller of the household, perhaps with 
special allusion to Peter?. 





1 Chrys. on Jn x. 3 “He abode in (¢réyewe) the metaphor so as 
to make the saying more vivid (cugayvrixorepov). But if you please 
also to test the parable by literal interpretation, nothing forbids [your] 
understanding Moses here as ‘doorkeeper.’” Origen (Introd. to 
Comm. Joann., Lomm. i. 4) says to Gregory “Knock at that which 
is closed in them [the scriptures] and it shall be opened to thee by 
the doorkeeper of whom Jesus said, ‘To him the doorkeeper openeth.’”’ 
This may mean that every one of Christ’s shepherds of the flock 
must approach the Truth through the door, namely, Christ, and that 
he will then be admitted by the “doorkeeper,’’ the responsive Spirit 
(of all Truth, and especially the Truth of divine humanity) which 
answers to the Voice that demands entrance in the name of the Son. 
But it is obscurely expressed—as also by Clem. Alex. 698. Both 
writers seem to blend, or identify, the Johannine tradition with 
(Mt. vii. 7, Lk. xi. 9) “ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you”’ 
(which indeed Origen quotes in his context). [In Son 3303 b “ Also 
the gospel expressly says (Jn x. 3) ‘To him’—that is, to the Good 
Shepherd— ‘the Porter openeth,’”’ the word “Good” ought perhaps 
not to have been inserted. | 

* The metaphor of “opening” is applied in O.T. to the “ears” 
and “eyes,” but not to the heart or mind, although Wetstein on 
Lk. xxiv. 45 quotes “Preces Judaeorum: Apervi cor meum in lege 
tua. Ipse aperit cor nostyum in lege sua (Is. 1. 5 ‘the Lord God hath 
opened mine ear’).’’ Ibn Ezra and Rashi explain Isaiah as referring 
to the vision in the course of which his ears were opened so that he 
heard the Lord say (Is. vi. 8) “ Who will go for us?” The metaphor 








———————— a 
¥ 
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§ 11. The “faithful servant (or, steward), in Matthew 
and Luke} | 

In a previous volume?, it has been shewn that the “door- 
keeper” might be regarded as the “ gatekeeper,’’ and thus taken 
as “he that sits in the gate’””—according to the Hebrew phrase 
applied to one in authority—or else as “he that has the keys of 
the gate,”’ that is, the controller of the king’s palace. To the 
facts there alleged, it should be added that “gatekeepers of 
the temple,” while regularly called “‘ gatekeepers” in Ezra, are 
called ‘‘doorkeepers” in Esdras?. And the disgrace of the 
unfaithful steward in Matthew-Luke* has a parallel in Isaiah 
(also mentioning the power of the “‘key” in its context), where 
the Lord says “Get thee unto this ¢veasurer (marg. steward) even 
unto Shebna, who is over the house’’—soon to be replaced by : 
a worthier steward of whom it is said “‘ The key of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder; and he shall open and none 
shall shut, and he shall shut and none shall open?.”’ 





is in 2 Macc. i. 4 “to open your heart in His law.”’ Luke represents 
the risen Saviour as being unrecognised by the two disciples at 
Emmaus till He had (xxiv. 45) “opened their mind (Sujvoiéev adrav 
rov vovv) that they should understand the scriptures,’ and comp. 
Acts xvl. 14 kai tis yuri). ..ceBopuévn tov Oedv HKovev, Hs 6 Kupios Sinvarke 
Thv Kapdiav mpooéxev Tois adovyévois bd TavAov, where Chrys. 
compares Lk. xxiv. 45, and speaks of “pioneering grace (1 mpoodo- 
mowvca xapis)’’? as the cause of the success of the Apostles. The 
woman had apparently passed through some preparatory training in 
the Scriptures. Plutarch says (Mor. 36D) that the reading of 
poetry “tends to open (mpoavoiye:) and incline (rpockwei) the mind of 
the young to the words of philosophy.”’’ 

1 For the texts, see above, pp. 327-8. 

2 See Son 3297—305 “The Son of Man coming unexpectedly.” 

3 Ouvpapes, in LXX, is almost confined to 1 Esdr. HvAwpds is freq. 
in Chr., Ezr., and Nehemiah (= pW). 

4 Mt. xxiv. 48 foll., Lk. xii. 45 foll. 

5 Is. xxii. 15-22. For “to this treasurer (ov steward)” LXX 
has «is ro maoroddpiov. Comp. 1 Chr. ix. 26 (Heb.) “For in [a 
position of] trust were they (LXX év riore ecici), the four powerful- 
[men] (2.e. chiefs) of the porters (aMYwH 733, LXX duvaroi rév rvde@y 
1.¢. having power over the gates)—they (O07), the Levites—and [they] 
were over the chambers (LXX racroddpia) and over the treasuries 
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Mark’s tradition represents the doorkeeper as on the watch 
merely to let in the Master of the House. This appears to have 
been the original, or central, conception, to which others— 
either interpretative or subsidiary—have been added by later 
Evangelists. One of these gives a picture of some one watching 
(or rather failing to watch)—not to let in the Master but to 
keep out a housebreaker'. Another picture, describing the 
welcome given to the Master on his return from ‘“‘a wedding,’’ 
suggests another confused interpretation of “‘doorkeeper”’ as 
meaning, according to Hesychius, “the paranymph, he that 
keeps shut the door of the wedding-chamber?.’’ Matthew’s 
and Luke’s parables about the “talents” and “pounds?” 
appear to be expansions of Mark’s brief statement that the 
Master gave to each servant his appointed exousia, i.e. “‘au- 
thority,” or “province of work,” here confused with, or taken 
as meaning, ousia, “resources” or “‘property*.’’ Lastly, Mark’s 





(R.V.) in the house of God.’’ This passage shews how a chief of 
porters might be confused with a common porter, 

Ps. Ixxxiv. to 9HINdN “make myself a threshold,’ R.V. marg. 
“stand at the threshold,’ R.V. txt “be a doorkeeper,’’ is unique, and 
throws no light on the usage of “doorkeeper”’ in general. 

1 See Son 3300 on the possibility of confusion between the 
“steward”’ i.e. “master of the house[hold],’’ and “the lord of the 
house”’ i.e. the steward’s master. 

* See Hesych. Oupwpds, 6 rapavupdos (sic), 6 thy Bipay rod Paddpou 
KA€iov. 

3 See Son 3302 a on the Heb. “gate” as meaning also “estimation”’ 
in Hebrew and nothing but ‘‘estimation’’ in Aramaic. It might be 
taken as referring to the property delivered “according to estimation,’’ 
ten talents to one, five to another. 

4 *Efovcia could not be taken as oveia (or vice versa) except in a 
forced interpretation, but oiwia might be a rendering of Heb. “house”’ 
(comp. Tob. xiv. 1 3 ovciay V.r. oixiavy) and see Son 3299 f for “ House 
of Lysanias’’ which sometimes seems to mean a tetrarchy. Matthew 
(in the Talents) has (xxv. 21) “over many things (mo\\av)”’ whereas 
Luke (in the Pounds) has (xix. 17) “over cities (roAewv).’’ The two 
(Paradosis 1397) might be confused in Greek. Also Heb. “gates” 
= freq. “cities” in LXX. Luke gives us the impression that he knew 
the parable to refer to ¢fovcia, not to ovaia, and that he did his best 
to bring in the correct meaning in some form, “have thou authority 
over ten cities.”’ 
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phrase “what I say unto you I say unto all” seems to have 
raised the question what was meant by “you.” ‘Did it mean 
‘the apostles’?” Those who asked this question might go on 
to speak of possible inferences: ‘‘If so, perhaps the Lord said it 
in answer to one of the apostles, perhaps Peter!, who asked 
‘Sayest thou this parable to us or also to all?’” This view 
being adopted—and the word “‘ perhaps” being dropped—there 
may have resulted a tradition that one of the apostles, probably 
Peter, definitely asked this question?. 


§ 12. The disciple that “follows,” and the disciple that 
“watts,” im John 


We have now to ask whether John has anything to say that 
bears upon the Matthew-Luke tradition about a special upper 





In Mark (xiii. 34), SS has “his property.” The Syr. of Walton 
omits “his,” as also do a, k, and Corb.; and Brix. “data servis suis 
potestate cujusque operis.’’ Perhaps Mark may mean that the Master 
of the House took an unusual course. He did vot appoint one servant 
to whom he entrusted control of the household in his absence—like 
Pharaoh, who made Joseph (Ps. cv. 21) “lord of his house and ruler 
of all his substance, to bind his princes at his pleasure....’’ On the 
contrary, the Master imparted “the authority” to all his servants— 
to each one the authority over the province of work appointed for 
him, from the highest to the lowest, from the most active, who 
might be constantly at work, down to “the doorkeeper,’’ whose time 
might be mainly spent in watching. : 

1 Lk. xii. 41. See Son 3301 quoting Mk xiii. 1 “one of his dis- 
ciples.” 

2 It would be natural, as the years passed on after the first 
Coming or Resurrection, that the precepts about “watching” should 
be regarded largely as addressed not to all Christians individually 
but to the presbyters “watching”? for the souls entrusted to their 
charge. Comp. Acts xx. 31, Heb. xiii. 17 (referring to elders). 

In concluding this study of the Precepts of Watching it is natural 
to ask for O.T. precedents. None occur (as far as A.V. Concordance 
indicates) except in the words of Ezra, during the return from 
Babylon, delivering to their custodians the holy vessels that were to 
find a home in the New Temple (Ezr. viii. 28—9) “Ye are holy unto 
the Lord and the vessels are holy...Watch and keep [them] until ye 
weigh them before the chiefs of the priests. ..in the chambers of the 
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servant in the sense of steward, not a mere doorkeeper, but 
a keeper of the keys of the House, Reasons will be given for 
_ thinking that John does say something on this point, not 
directly, but indirectly and dramatically, as follows. 

In the narrative of Christ’s manifestation after the Resur- 
rection for the last time, to the disciples fishing on the sea of 
Tiberias, the part played by the fishermen is twofold—action 
and recognition!. The action is originated by Peter, “I go 
a-fishing.”” They also go with him. They all act, but they do 
not recognise. “The disciples knew not ‘that it was Jesus.” 
After the draught of fishes, there comes recognition. But not 
to all, and not to Peter; only to an unnamed disciple: “That 
disciple, therefore, whom Jesus loved, saith unto Peter ‘It is 
the Lord.’” It is Peter that first reaches the Lord on the shore, 
and it is Peter that ‘went up and drew the net to the land.” 
We may almost say that all the action is Peter’s. But the 
recognition had come from some one without a name, “‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” ‘ 

Later on, Jesus deals indirectly with the question of “‘greater”’ 
servants and “less” servants, and with the part to be played by 
Peter if he claims to be superior to his companions: “ Lovest 
thou me more than these?” Peter is responsive to “lovest,”” 
but dumb to “more than these.’’ ‘‘Thou knowest that I love 
thee” is all he will now say. He will claim no superiority in 
loving. And now that he has cast aside the desire to be great 
as compared with others, Jesus shews him the way to be great 
in reality, assigning to him, first, the work for his activity, 





house of the Lord...’? LXX dypumveire cai rnpeire €ws orire evoTwov... 
Comp. Lk. xx1. 36 dypurveire. . .vaxatioxvonre. ..orabjva eur poobev... 
Both LXX and Luke agree in connecting “watching”’ with a future 
“standing.”’ The “standing” in the LXX is a mere error (orjre for 
atnonre). Yet in view of the likelihood of a Christian application 
of Isaiah’s Return from Captivity (Is. lii. 11 “Be ye clean, ye that 
bear the vessels of the Lord’’) it seems by no means improbable that 
the Lucan tradition is based on Ezr. viii. 283—9 (LXX). The Heb. 
imperative \7pw “watch ye” occurs there alone in O.T. to mean 
“watch,” and also in Lk. xxi. 36 (Delitzsch and Clementine Heb.). 
1 Jn xxi. 3—II. 
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““Feed my sheep,” and secondly the work for his endurance, 
which is implied in following Jesus in the way of the Cross, 
“Follow thou me?.” 

Being commanded to “follow” and seeing the unnamed 
disciple also “following,’’ without such a command, Peter says, 
“Lord, what shall this man do?” The question assumes that 
“this man” will “do” something, and that the Lord, in de- 
parting from His disciples, will, as Mark says, “‘ give to each his 
work.’’ What, then, is to be the “work” of this disciple whom 
Jesus specially loves? The reply of Jesus indicates that the 
work of this servant may possibly be best described as abiding 
or waiting: “If I will that he wait [on earth] while I am coming, 
what is that to thee??” 

The next sentence shews that the disciple does more than 
wait. ‘‘This is the disciple that beareth witness concerning 
these things, and that wrote these things, and we know that his 
witness is true*.’”’ This implies that as Peter by preaching, so 
the unnamed disciple by writing, acted as a ‘‘doorkeeper,”’ 
opening the gate of the Church for converts to Christ. And the 
preceding context implies that whatever this disciple ‘‘ wrote” 
would be inspired by the same Spirit of recognition that moved 
him to say to Peter “It is the Lord.” The waiting Apostle, 
moved by this Spirit, may be said in some sense to have opened 
the door for the working vi enema The Lord gave “to each one 
his work.” 





1 Jn xxi. I15—109. 2 Jn xxi. 20—23. 
yh Xx.) 24. 
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§ I. 


CHAPTER VIII 


[Mark xiv. I—II] 


THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY! 


“After two days,” in Mark and Matthew 


THE sequence in Mark, ‘“‘ Now after two days was the passover 
...and while he was’in Bethany...there came a woman,” gives 





1 Mk xiv. I—1I 
(R.V.) 
(1) Now after two 
days was [the feast 
of] the passover and 


_ theunleavened bread: 
and the chief priests 
and the _ scribes 
sought how they 
might take him 
with subtilty, and 
kill him: 


(2) For they said, 
Not during the feast, 
lest haply there shall 
be a tumult of the 


.. people. 


Mt. xxvi. I—16 
(R.V.) 


(x) And it came 
to pass, when Jesus 
had finished all these 
words, he said unto 
his disciples, 

(2) Ye know that 
after two days the 
passover cometh, and 
the Son of man is 
delivered up to be 
crucified. 

‘ (3) Then were 
gathered together the 
chief priests, and the 
elders of the people, 
unto the court of the 
high priest, who was 
called Caiaphas ; 

(4) And they took 
counsel together that 


they might take 
Jesus by subtilty, 
and kill him. 


(5) But they said, 
Not during the feast, 
lest a tumult arise 
among the people. 
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Uk. xxii, 1—3 [vii. 
36—8], xxii. 3—6 
(R.V.) 

(xxii. 1) Now the 
feast of unleavened 
bread drew nigh, 
which is called the 
Passover. 

(2) And the chief 
priests and thescribes 
how they 
might put him to 
death ; for they 
feared the people. 

(3) And Satan 
entered into Judas 
who was called 
Iscariot.... 
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the impression that the anointing by the woman in Bethany 


took place “two days” before ‘“‘the passover.” 


But the 





Mk xiv. 3—9 
(R.V.) 


(3) And while he 
was in Bethany in 
the house of Simon 
the leper, as he sat 
at meat, there came 
a woman having an 
alabaster cruse (07, 
a flask) of oint- 
ment of spikenard 
(Mt. pistic nard) 
very costly; [and] 
she brake — the 
cruse, and poured 
it over his head. 


(4) But there 
were some that had 
indignation among 


themselves, [say- 
ing], To what pur- 
pose hath this 


waste of the oint- 
ment been made? 

(5) For this 
ointment might 
have been sold for 
above three hun- 
dred pence, and 
given to the poor. 
And they murmur- 
ed against her. 

(6) But Jesus 
said, Let her alone ; 
why trouble ye 
her? she hath 


Mt. xxvi. 6—13 
(R.V.) 


(6) Now when 
Jesus was in 
Bethany, in the 
house of Simon 
the leper, 

(7) There came 
unto him a woman 
havinganalabaster 
cruse (ov, a flask) 
of exceeding pre- 
cious ointment, and 
she poured it upon 
his head as he sat 
at meat. 


(8) But when 
the disciples saw it, 
they had indigna- 
tion, saying, To 


what purpose is , 


this waste? 


(9) For this 
fointment] might 
have been sold for 
much, and given 
to the poor. 

(10) But, Jesus 
perceiving it said 
unto them, Whv 
trouble ye _ the 
woman? for she 
hath wrought a 
good work upon 
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Lk. vil. 36—8 

a {ROO 

(36) And one of 
the Pharisees de- 
sired him that he 
wouldeatwithhim. 
And he entered in- 
to the Pharisee’s 
house, and_e sat 
down to meat. 

(37) And _ be- 
hold, a woman 
which was in the 


city,asinner; and 


when she knew 
that he was sitting 
at meat in the 
Pharisee’s house, 
she brought an 
alabaster cruse (or, 
a flask) of oint- 
ment, 

(38) And stand- 
ing behind at his 
feet, weeping, she 
began to wet his 
feet with her tears, 
and wiped them 
with the hair of 
her head, and kiss- 
ed (Jit, kissed much) 
his feet, and a- 
nointed them with 
the ointment. 





Lk. om. 


Jn xii. I—8 
R.V.) 

(1) Jesus there- 
fore six days before 
the passover came 
to Bethany, where 
Lazarus was, whom 
Jesus raised from 
the dead. 

(2) So they made 
him a supper 
there: and Martha 
served; but Lazarus 
was one of them 
that sat at meat 
with him. 

(3) Mary there- 
fore took a pound 


of ointment. of 


spikenard (/2?. pistic 
nard),veryprecious, 
and anointed the 
feet of Jesus, and 
wiped his feet with 
her hair: and the 
house was filled 
with the odour of 
the ointment. 


(4) But Judas 
Iscariot, one of his 
disciples, which 
should betray him, 
saith, 

(5) Why was not 
this ointment sold 
for three hundred 
pence, and given to 
the poor? 

(6) Now this he 
said, not because he 
cared for the poor; 
but because he was 
a thief, and having 
the bag (ov, box) 
took away  (o7, : 
carried) what was 
put therein. 

(7) Jesus there- 
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Diatessaron detaches the Marcan tradition “ after two days was 
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(7) For ye have 
the poor always 
with you, and 
whensoever ye will 
ye can do them 
a but me ye 

ve not always. 
(8) She hath 
done what she 
could: she hath 
anointed my body 
aforehand for the 
burying. 

(9) And verily 
I say unto you, 
Wheresoever the 
gospel shall _ be 
preached through- 
out the whole 
world, that also 
which this woman 
hath done shall be 
spoken of for a 
memorial of.her. 


Mt. xxvi. I—16 
(R.V.) contd.’ 


me. 


(11) Foryehave 
the poor always 
with you; but me 
ye have notalways. 

(12) Forin that 
she poured (lit. 
cast) this ointment 
upon my body, she 
did it to prepare 
me for burial. 

(13) Verily I 
say unto you, 
Wheresoever this 
gospel shall be 
preached in the 
whole world, that 
also. which this 
woman hath done 
shall be spoken of 
for a memorial of 
her. 


Jn xii. 1—8 
(R,V.) contd. 


fore said, Suffer her 
to keep it (ov, Let 

‘her alone: [it was] 
that she might keep 
it) against the day 
of my burying. 

(8) For the poor 
ye have always with 
you; but me ye 
have not always, 





Mk xiv. Io—II 
(R.V.) 

(x0) And Judas 
Iscariot, he that was 
one (lit. the one) of 
the twelve, went a- 
way unto the chief 
priests, that he 
might deliver him 
unto them. 


(11) And they, 
when they heard it, 
were glad, and pro- 
mised to give him 
money. And _ he 
sought how he might 
conveniently deliver 
him [unto them]. 


Mt. xxvi. 14—16 
(R.V.) 


(14) Then one of 
the twelve, who was 
called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief 
priests, 

(15) And said, 
What are ye willing 
to give me, and I will 
deliver Him unto 
you? And _ they 
weighed unto him 
thirty pieces of silver. 


(16) And from 
that time he sought 
opportunity to de- 
liver him  funto 
them]. 





Lk. xxii. 3—6 

ARE Ws) 

(3) And Satan 
entered into Judas 
who was_ called 
Iscariot, being of 
the number of the 
twelve. 

(4) And he went 
away, and commun- 
ed with the chief 
priests and captains, 
how he might deliver 
him unto them. 

(5) And _ they 
were glad, and cove- 
nanted to give him 
money. 

(6) And he con- 
sented, and sought 
opportunity to de- 
liver him unto them 


_ in the absence of the 


multitude (or, with- 
out tumult). 
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the passover,” placing it long after the Marcan verses that 


ce 


describe the Anointing!. These it combines with John’s “six 


days” as follows: ‘(Jn xii. 1 foll.) And Jesus, six days before 
the passover, came to Bethany...and they made a feast for him 
there: and Martha was serving; while Lazarus was one of 
them that sat [at meat] with him. (Mk xiv. 3a) And at the 
time of Jesus’ being at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper 
(Jn xii. g) great multitudes of the Jews heard that Jesus was 
there; and they came. ..that they might look also on Lazarus. . . 
(Jn xii. 3 a) And Mary (Mk xiv. 3 6 and Mt. xxvi. 7) took a case 
of the ointment of fine nard of great price, and opened it and 
poured it out on the head of Jesus as he was reclining....’’ The 
Diatessaron places this before the Entry into Jerusalem; and 
it implies, though it does not assert, that the anointing took 
place shortly after Christ’s arrival at Bethany, that is to say, 
about ‘‘s7x days” (not “two days”) before the Passover. Thus 
John appears to be regarded by the compiler of the Diatessaron 
as intervening; not, however, on this occasion pai ara: Mark 
but correcting him. 

Luke omits ‘ ‘after two days.’ Luke also omits the Marcan 
words indicating a resolution of the chief priests not to take 
Jesus during the Feast (“not during the feast’’) for fear of a 
tumult of the people. Luke’s reason for omitting these 
clauses may be explained by the fact that he found Mark and 
Matthew apparently taking different views about their meaning. 
This is indicated by Mark’s “for” and -Matthew’s “but” in 
the following parallels :— 


Mk xiv. 2 . Mt. xxvi. 5 
for they said, Not during the But they said, Not siisiei the 
feast, lest haply there shall be a_ feast, lest a tumult arise among 
tumult of the people. the people. 





Comp. Jn xili. 1—2 (R.V.) (1) Now before the feast of the passover, 
Jesus, knowing that his hour was come...loved them [the disciples] 
unto the end (ov, to the uttermost). (2) And during supper, the 
devil having already put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s 
[son], to betray him.. 

- 1 Mkxiv. I—2 is pieeuas in Diatess. § 41, Mk xiv. 3 foll. in Diatess. 
§ 39. Mt. xxvi. 2 “Ye know that after two days is the passover’’ 
does not occur till Diatess. § 44. 
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These words follow the resolution (in Matthew as well as in 
Mark) to “take him with subtilty and kill him.’’ Mark appears 
to have meant to emphasize and to explain “with subtilty,” 
as if the rulers said ‘“We must take him with subtilty, for we 
cannot resort to force during the feast, lest there be a tumult. 
We must dissemble and delay.’’ Matthew, on the other hand, 
appears to have missed the force of “‘with subtilty”; so he 
emphasizes the contrast between the desire of the rulers to 
“kill” Jesus, and the fear that compelled them to delay: “We 
will kill him, but we are afraid to do it during the feast.” 
Luke retains the Marcan ‘‘for,” but in an ambiguous context, 
saying in effect: ‘‘They sought how to kill Jesus [(1) at once, 
or (2) quietly], for they feared [the consequences on] the 
people [of (1) delay, or (2) public arrest].” 

If we ask what was Mark’s object in inserting the evangelistic 
statement ‘“‘after two days was the passover,” we may find a 
partial answer in the parallel Matthew, which transfers the 
words to Jesus: “‘Ye know that after two days the passover 
cometh and the Son of Man is [to be] delivered up to be crucified.” 
Mark appears to be suggesting—but very obscurely—that the 
intentions of the’ chief priests to defer Christ’s death till after 





1 See Wetstein on Mt. xxvi. 5 quoting the Mishna of Jer. Sanhedr. 
x. 4 about the practice of delaying an execution till a feast-day: “Non 
occiditur neque a judicibus civitatis suae, neque a Synedrio.quod est 
Jafne, sed ad summum Synedrium quod Hierosolymis est deducitur, 
atque istic in custodia asservatur usque ad festum, et in festo inter- 
ficitur (Deut. xvii. 13). Verba R. Akibae.’’ (Comp. Acts xii. 4.) 

The reason for the delay was (Deut. xvii. 13) “All the people 
shall hear, and fear, and do no more presumptuously.’’ The 
Mishna adds (Schwab) “R. Judah said that it was not right to torture 
the condemned by making him suffer the long suspense of death, but 
that he should be executed at once.’’ This, however, affords ad- 
ditional evidence of the old rule—to delay execution till a feast-day— 
observed when Jerusalem was standing. Accordingly we may 
suppose (with Wetstein) that Herod (Acts xii. 4) was keeping Peter 
_in custody with a view to his execution during the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (“‘intending after the [first day of the] passover to 
bring him forth to the people’). And we may suppose that Barabbas 
was a prisoner reserved in the same way to be “brought forth to 
the people after the [first day of the] passover.”’ 
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the Passover were frustrated by providence. This view may 
be paraphrased as follows: ‘‘God had ordained that Christ, 


the Paschal Lamb, should die during the Feast. The supper 


at Bethany, and the anointing there, and the consequent 
rebellion of Judas Iscariot, who went out from the supper to 
offer to betray his Master, were all ordained that the rulers 
might take Jesus speedily, so that the sacrifice of Christ, ‘ our 
Passover,’ should happen at the divinely appointed time. This 
was the Lord’s will®.”” Matthew also took this view. But he 
followed perhaps some version of this view that regarded “‘the 
Lord” as meaning “ Jesus®.”’ At all events he says, in effect, 
“This was not only the Lord’s will, it was also predicted by 
the Lord Jesus Himself.”’ 

Luke omits all this, as also he omits the narrative of the 
Anointing in Bethany (placing another narrative of anointing 
at the house of a Pharisee much earlier). The only: trace of 
a suggestion in Luke’s text here that he knew anything about 
the supper at Bethany is contained in the following parallels :— 


Mk xiv. 10 Mt. xxvi. 14 Lk. xxii. 3—4 
And Judas _Is- Then one of the And Satan enter- 
cariot, (%7.) the one twelve, who was ed into Judas who 
of the twelve, went called Judas Iscariot, was called Iscariot, 
away unto the chief went unto the chief being of the number 
priests. ... priests. ... of the twelve. And 
he went away and 
- communed with the 

chief priests. ... 


Here Luke perhaps follows Mark in the use of “‘went away.”’ 
In Mark, the word suggests that Judas “went away” from the 
supper at Bethany. It is but a faint suggestion. But it is 
strengthened by John, who alone names Judas Iscariot at that 
supper as murmuring at the cost of the anointing, and as being 





1 1 Cor. v. 7 “our passover...Christ.” 

2 Comp. Jn xiii. 27 “What thou art doing do more quickly,” on 
which see Joh. Gr. 1918, 2439 (v) a, 2554 c—e. 

’ Comp. Mt. xxiii. 34 where words said by Luke (xi. 49) to be 
uttered by the “ Wisdom of God” are regarded as uttered by Jesus. 
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rebuked by Jesus. There is an appropriateness in the supposi- 
tion that from the table where he murmured at the waste of 
three hundred pence Judas “‘went away”’ to earn thirty pieces 
of silver, and that Luke repeated the Marcan expression 
although he omitted the preceding Marcan context. 

We have seen above that Luke, at this stage, connects 
“ Judas Iscariot” with “Satan.”’ John does not do this in his 
account of the supper at Bethany; but in his account of the 
Last Supper he says “‘the devil having already put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him!.”” This 
“already” may very well refer to the supper at Bethany, and 
may allude to the “entering of Satan into Judas Iscariot” 
mentioned by Luke*. John himself places that “entering” 
later on*. And perhaps he means the reader to say: ‘‘The 
irrevocable fall of Judas took place not at the supper in Bethany 
but at the Last Supper.” 

We may also partially explain the Johannine apparent 
deviation (“six days”’) from the Marcan date (“after two days”’) 
by ‘the following hypothetical paraphrase of Mark, indicating 
his method of arranging, or disarranging, events: ‘‘ The Passover 
and the Unleavened were now to come after two days, and the 
Jews were still delaying the execution of their purpose to kill 
Jesus, the Paschal Lamb. [Jn order to explain how their delay 
was cut short I must go back a little. A few days previously, 
some six days before the Passover,| when Jesus was present at 
a supper in Bethany, and was anointed with precious ointment, 
there had been a murmuring of disciples at the costly waste; 
and Judas Iscariot had gone away in discontent. And now, 
two days before the Passover, just when the chief priests were 
deciding to delay, Judas appeared before them with an offer 
to betray his Master. This changed their plans. Accordingly, 
they decided on an immediate arrest by night, and at once 
began to make preparations for it.”’ 

This view agrees with the arrangement of the Diatessaron 
which combines Matthew and Luke in order to shew how the 





bh Tn eit s-2, Eat xxii: 3. 
® Jn xiii. 27 “ And after the sop, then entered Satan into him.”’ 
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prophecy of Jesus “after two days...the Son of .man is [to be] 
delivered up to be crucified”’ came to be fulfilled; and how the 
plan of the chief priests, ‘‘not during the feast,’ came to be 
frustrated. It was because ‘‘Satan entered into Judas,” and 
Judas promised the chief priests to betray Jesus, and they 
“were pleased,” and Judas “from that moment was seeking 
opportunity to betray him}!.” 

If Matthew transferred the words from evangelistic comment 
to Christ’s own lips it suggests itself that he saw in them an 
allusion to the prophecy of Hosea—apparently often referred 
to in the Gospels—the only passage inthe Old Testament where 
“after two days” occurs, ‘‘ After two days will he [i.e. the Lord] 


revive us...7.”’ There may have seemed to Matthew a note- | 


worthy coincidence between Christ’s prediction of His resur- 
rection “‘ after two days” and of His redemptive sacrifice on the 


Cross “‘after two days.’ . But in any case it is probable that he 


has been misled by Mark, and that John has led his readers in 
the right direction by rearranging events and substituting “six” 
days for “two.” 
Perhaps John has another object besides chronological 
correctness. He may have desired to turn the minds of his 
readers away from a literal reckoning of the days and hours 


implied in the Synoptists about the Eucharist, the Passion, and. 


the Resurrection’, by suggesting a New Genesis of ‘“‘six days’”’ 
—a hexaemeron at the close of his Gospel as also at the begin- 
ning*. The story of the first hexaemeron included a mention 





1 Diatess. xliv. I—1o0, combining Mt. xxvi. I—5, Lk, xxii. 2 b—4 a, 
Mt. xxvi. 15, Mk xiv. 11 a, Lk. xxii. 6. Jn xiii. 27 “do more quickly” 
may perhaps imply that even at the moment of that utterance, there 
was a danger, so to speak, that the crucifixion might be put off till 
after the time of the Paschal sacrifice. 

2) Hos. ‘vi,.:2. 

8. According to John, “the Passover’? would be Christ Himself 
(1 Cor. v. 7) on the Cross, the Paschal Lamb, and not any Paschal meal 
before the crucifixion. This difference between the Three Synoptists 
and John on this point might naturally influence the latter in his 
description of the sequence of events, and in phrases referring to the 
Passover. See above, p. 10, n. 3. 

4 See Introd. p. 130, Proclam. p. 15. 
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of ‘the third day!” and described the first building up of Christ’s 
little Church at Cana, but only in the rudimentary form then 
possible, before the Spirit was given. The story of the second 
hexaemeron includes a mention of “six days,” during which 
there is a hint of expansion in the mention of “‘certain Greeks,” 
who are brought near to Jesus*. But toward the close of the 
six days Christ’s little Church is to be “‘scattered*.’’ Then 
comes a ‘‘sabbath4,”’ a Jewish sabbath, a sabbath of death. 
Not till ‘‘the first day of the week®” that follows, will Jesus 
rise from the dead, and the New Church be born. 





§2. Clement of Alexandria on the Anointing 


We now come to an event, or events, as to which the 
Evangelists themselves appear to differ, and some of the most 
ancient commentators not only differ from one another but also 
in some cases appear to have changed their own minds. The 
discussion of it will be extremely laborious. But to leave it 
undiscussed would be to pass over one of the most important 
instances of Christ’s mysterious power of calling out passionate 
devotion,. and to make no attempt to realise the revelation 
that it contains of His divine yet human nature. 

Apart from a brief allusion by Ignatius to the Anointing of 
Christ as resulting in ‘“‘incorruption for the Church®,”’ the earliest 





1 Jn ii. I. 2 Jn xii. 1, 20. 3 Jn xvi. 32. 

* Jn xix. 91. . [oa 

6 Ign. Eph. § 17 (Lightf.) “For this cause the Lord received 
ointment (uipov) on His head, that He”’ (? it) ‘‘might breathe (véy) 
incorruption upon the Church. Be not anointed (ddcideoOe) with 
the ill odour (évewdiav) of the teaching of the prince of this world, 
lest he lead you captive....’’ Lightf. says “A reference to the 
incident in the Gospels; Matt. xxvi. 7sq., Mark xiv. 3 sq., [Luke 
vil. 37 Sq.], John xii. 3sq.’’ He is right in including John, who alone 
says that “the house was filled with the odour of the ointment.”’ 
But where is there any reference to Luke? There is nothing here 
peculiar to Luke. And Luke represents Christ’s “feet,’’ not His 
“head,” as being anointed. In Ignatius, there is antithesis between 
“incorruption (ap@apciav)” and Eph. § 16 “corrupters-of-houses 
(oikoP@dpa),”’ as to which Lightf. quotes Orig. Cels. vii. 63 Pdcipey 
Tov a@dXov avOpmmov oixov, Plutarch Moy. 12 B yuvakay oixopOopia 
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Christian reference to it is in a chapter of Clement of Alexandria 
on “The Use of Ointments and Crowns.’”’ He deprecates their 
use, but makes the following admission ‘“‘I know that the woman 
{in Luke] having brought an alabaster-cruse of ointment at the 
Holy Supper anointed the feet of the Lord....”” After continuing 
to quote from Luke as to the woman’s action and reception of 
forgiveness, he proceeds “‘But this may be a symbol of the 
Lord’s teaching and of His suffering (ov, Passion). The 
“feet,” he says, may be the apostles going forth to preach the 
Lord’s Gospel; the “tears” are repentance. Then, introducing 
the word “‘ozl (elaton)”’ (which no Gospel mentions as used in 
either anointing), he plays on its similarity to “mercy (eleos)”’: 
“““The ozl,’ which is the Lord Himself, whence comes the mercy 
that is [poured] on us}.” 

Then, without any interval, he adds ‘‘But the ointment— 
oil adulterated-with-guile—is Judas, the traitor, wherewith 





‘yauerov, and Hesych. oixopOdpor, poryoi, to shew that the word may 
refer to sexual “corruption,” as well as to the “corruption” of 
heresy. 

A somewhat similar antithesis is found in 2 Cor. ii. 16 “savour... 
unto death...savour...unto life,’’ where it is copiously illustrated 
by Wetstein from Jewish literature. It might also be illustrated by 
the first and almost unique mention of “nard” in O.T. Cant. i. 12 
“my spikenard.’’ On this, the Targum says that, while Moses was 
on Sinai, the Bride, Israel, corrupted herself, and her odour became 
worse than that of absinth, and leprosy visited her. Rashi says 
that in “nardus mea edit odorem suum” the word “odor” is put 
for “foetor,’’ so that the sense is ‘ While the divine ee was still 
on Sinai, I defiled myself with the Calf.”’ 

The only other mention of ytpov in Goodspeed’s two vols., besides 
that in Ignatius, is in Justin M. Tryph. § 22 pvpa (from Amos v. 18 
—vl. 7), § 86 trav GdAov Tov Tis cuvOécEews Tod pUpov xpirpatov before 
quoting Ps. xlv. 7 “the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 

1 Clem. Alex. 205 “AAAG kai mdOos eudaiver Seorortixdy (pvoTiKos 


‘ ~ , > > e A + A > > c ~ 
TavTyH voovct) TO €AaLoyv, 0 avTds Eat 6 Kuptos, ab ov TO EXeos TO Ef’ Huas.- 


Oxf. Conc. gives under one heading “‘ éAaov (€deov).’” The two are 

interchanged in the MSS (where Heb. = “oil”’) of Ps. xcii. Io, 

cix. 24 etc. Though “oil” is not mentioned: by Luke as being 

used, it is mentioned in the words he assigns to Jesus, after the 

anointing, (vii. 46) ““My head with oii (€\aiw) thou didst not anoint, 

but she hath anointed my feet with ointment (yvpq).’’ See p. 350. 
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[the] Lord was anointed-with-chrism as to His feet—being 
[thereby] released from His sojourn in the world!. For the 
[bodies of the] dead are anointed-with-perfume?. And as for 
‘tears’ [in Luke], it is we, the sinners, [we] that have repented, — 
[we] that have believed in Him, to whom He has ‘forgiven 
sins’ [as to the woman in Luke]. And the ‘hair’ that is 
dishevelled is sorrowing Jerusalem....And the Lord Himself 
teaches us that Judas is adulterated-with-guile, saying ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall dip along with me in the dish, he shall deliver me 
up®.’ Thou seest the companion-at-table, the man-of-guile. 
And this same Judas betrayed the Teacher with a kiss. For 
[one and] the same man is found a hypocrite and bringing a 
kiss ‘adulterated-with-guile,’ imitating another ancient hypo- 
cure..0*."* | 





1 Clem. Alex. 205 ro d€ pipov SedoAwpévoy edadv €otiv 6 ‘“lovdas 
6 mpoddrns @ Tovs mddas éxpicbn Kipwos (ris ev Koop avactpodpis amadXart- 
Topevos). Mupitovra yap oi vexpoi. The language is forced and fanciful 
but probably explicable as an allusion (see p. 350) to Ps. cxli. 5 
(LXX). The renderings “anointed-with-chrism” and “anointed- 
Se aa andl are intended to distinguish ypio and pupif{w from 

“anoint,” dr«ido. 

2 “ Anointed- tie dentin (uvpigovra).’’ This word does: not 
occur in the Gk Test, except in Mk xiv. 8 rpoédasev pupioa (parall, 
to Mt. xxvi, 12 Badovoa...7d pipov). Itis quite different from drcida 
and xpiw. Artemidorus (i. 75), writing Iepi Mupv, says MupiferOa 
yuvaki macas ayabov mAny poryevopévav. *Avdpaar de rpds aicxiyvns €ora 
mAnv Trav ébos exovTav pupiterda. This probably means (see editor’s note) 
“Tt will be a sign of disgrace for men [as distmct from women], except 
for such effeminate creatures as are men only inname.’”’ Artemidorus 
also recognises pipa as a sign of death, if a sick man dreams of them 
ib. iv. 22 vooodvte S€ rovnpa ra pipa dia rd cwveopéperOa vexpa. 
Plutarch Mor. 142 A compares a wife that is afraid to smile on her 
husband, for fear of appearing bold and unchaste, to a woman who, 
‘*for fear of seeming to anoint her head with perfume (iva pr dSoxn 
pupiterOa tiv Kedadiv) does not even anoint herself (und€é adreupouévns).” 

Irenaeus i. 21. 3, and 4, twice uses pupitovo. about heretical 
anointing with “balsam,” and adds ré yap pipov rotro rumov ths tirep 
Ta 6da evodias civat héyovow. * Mt. xxvi.23. 

4 @idnua dedokw@péevoy ¢xov. Comp. Gen. xxxili. 4 (Field) ‘‘“LXX 
kai xarepiinoev aitov, ‘EBp. ovecodkn.’’ This calls Shenton to a 
peculiar pointing of the Heb. “and he {7.e. Esau] kissed him.’’ Con- 
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All this, and there is more, is extremely bewildering, and 
seems at first, sight unlikely to repay examination. But 
Clement’s fancies deserve attention if they point back to earlier 
fancies of the same kind, and if they were the causes (at least 
in part) of Origen’s (and Jerome’s) early view—that the 
Anointing in the Four Gospels was the act of one woman. It 
is therefore worth while to try to disentangle some of the knots 
in this Clementine comment. 

First, it appears to be based on Luke’s narrative of an 
_anointing by a woman that was a sinner in the house of Simon 
a Pharisee. There is not a phrase that comes exactly from any 
other source. But, at the beginning, there is a phrase, ‘‘at the 
Holy Supper},” quite inconsistent with the early place given 
by Luke to his narrative. And later on, Clement’s comment 
abruptly introduces “the traitor Judas” in connection with an 
“anointing” of “‘feet” and “‘ointment,”’ and “adulterated oil” 
—language that seems vaguely to refer to the Anointing in 
Bethany. Later still, Judas is mentioned as “dipping in the 
dish,”’ which clearly alludes to Mark’s (and Matthew’s) account 
of the Eucharist?. 7 

Now Luke alone mentions “‘oil’’ as the gift that is not 
offered by Simon the Pharisee (“my head with oz thou didst 
not anoint®”’). And in a passage from the Psalms, the LXX 
not only mentions the “oil (elaion)”” of a sinner, but also 
contrasts it (as. Clement does) with “‘mercy (eleos)”” in the 
words ‘‘The righteous will chasten me with mercy...but let 
not the oz of a sinner (li.) fatten my head*.’’ Clement does 





cerning this, Field prints an ancient scholium (“videtur Origenis 
esse’) saying that the Jews pointed the Hebrew thus in order to 
indicate that the “kiss’’ was a treacherous one, xara ddAov yap 
karepidnoe Tov “laxwB. Some Rabbis (Rashi) took this view, but not 
all. It is probable that Clement is alluding to the kiss of Esau 
as the “ancient hypocrite.” 

1 Clem. Alex. 205 mapa 7d Seirvov rd dywv. The Lord’s Supper 
is described in Lk. xxii. 14 foll., the Anointing in Lk. vil. 36—4o0. 

2 Mk xiv. 20, Mt. xxvi. 23. Signy: das Vi As 

4 Ps. cxli. 5. R.V. “Let the righteous smite me, [it shall be] 
a kindness; and let him reprove me, [it shall be as] oil upon the head”’ 
(quoted from LXX by Clem. Alex. elsewhere (145), but not Rete 
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not here pares quote this Psalm, ‘i both Hees —_ 
Jerome follow the LXX in the phrase ‘‘ the ozl of a sinner,” 
and the hypothesis that Clement is alluding to it, and applying 
it to Judas, makes his words so much clearer that we can 
hardly doubt that it is true. 

It remains to explain the extraordinary fancifulness of the 
connection between Judas and the “‘oil adulterated by guile,” 
contrasted with the “oil” of “mercy.” ‘‘Guile” in the four 
Gospels, so far as’ narrative is concerned, is restricted to a 
passage—immediately before the Anointing in Bethany—where 
it is said that the rulers of the Jews sought to seize Jesus “‘ by 
guile” —which “guile” Judas almost immediately supplies}. 
Now “guileless” is a Greek term applied in the Petrine Epistle 
to “the milk of the word,’ and applied in Papyri to corn, or 
wine, or anything that is unadulterated?. Clement, who regards 
the treacherous Judas as anointing the feet of Jesus for the 
path of death, calls his treachery “adulterated oil” in contrast 
with the implied guilelessness of the “‘ ot/ (elaion)”’ that is “‘ mercy 
(eleos).”’ 

As for the “‘ancient hypocrite” whom Judas “imitated” 
when he brought ‘“‘a kiss adulterated with guile,’ it has been 
pointed out that it probably refers to the kiss given by Esau 
to Jacob. On this, a scholium attributable to Origen tells us 
“In every Hebrew book ‘kissed’ is dotted, not that it may be 
left unread, but to suggest the wickedness of Esau, for he 
kissed Jacob in guile*.” 

It will be observed that no attempt is made by Clement to 
explain the differences of scene and circumstance in the Gospel 
narratives, even those differences as to, the ‘‘head”’ or “‘ feet”’ of 
Jesus which might affect an allegorizing interpretation. He is 
absorbed in his own motive. And his motive is, first, to pro- 
test against a literalistic interpretation, which would justify 





1 Mk xiv. 1, Mt. xxvi. 4. Elsewhere dddos in Gospels occurs 


only in Mk vii. 22 (a list of sins), Jn. i. 47 “an Israelite in whom is 
no guile.” 


2 1 Pet. li. 2 @odov. See Berlin Urkunde 290. 13, 586. 13, Oxy. 
Pap. tot. 38 etc. 


8 See above, p. 349, n. 4, quoting Gen. xxxiii. 4. 
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Christians in using expensive ointments; secondly, a desire to 
draw out the contrast between two invisible anointings, that 
of the false Israel, the traitor, unto death, that of the true 
Israel, penitent and forgiven, unto life}. 


§ 3. Origen and others on the Anointing 


Origen, in a passage of his Johannine Commentary, speaks 
of “the woman that had done the deeds of evil and repented,” 
as being “‘enabled by her genuine conversion from her evil deeds 
to pour down a sweet-odour on Jesus”; and then adds that 
she diffused in ‘‘the whole house” the breath of the ointment?. 
The “pouring down” is peculiar to Mark and Matthew®. The 





1 The passage relating to ointments terminates as follows, 206 
“Tt is not unfitting then that He should indicate (kxaraynvvew) on 
the one hand oil [pure and simple] as a disciple that has received 
mercy (€Aaov perv ws pabyntiy nenuévov), but on the other hand [oil] 
adulterated-with-guile (Jit. guileful, doAcpor de) as a traitor—oil drugged 
(€Aaov rehappaypévov). This then, you see, was what was prophesied 
by the feet [of Jesus] anointed-with-perfume (oi pupifdpevor wddes) 
namely, the treachery of Judas when the Lord took the path [6Sevovros 
Kvpuov, Or ? Kvpuov, providing the Lord with the path] to His passion, 
And the Saviour Himself washing-clean (dzovirrwv) the feet of the 
disciples (Jn xiii. 5)...signified in a figure (7viéaro) their going forth 
to be the benefactors of the nation....And for these the ointment 
breathed fragrance...for indeed the Passion of the Lord hath filled 
fall] with fulness—us on the one hand with fulness of sweet savour, 
but the Hebrews with fulness of sin. This the Apostle most clearly 
shewed when he said (2 Cor. ii. 14—16) ‘Thanks be to God...for 
we are to God a sweet savour of the Lord...to the one a savour of 
death unto death, to the other a savour of life unto life.’”’ 

It is the thought of this antithesis that mainly leads Clement 
away from the task of a commentator to that of an allegorizer. 
But it is not likely that Clement was the first Christian writer to 
allegorize the stories of the Anointing. It will be seen below that 
Jewish traditions about “spikenard (vdpdSos)’-—which in O.T. occurs 
only in Cant. i. 12, iv. 13, 14—contain a similar thought of anti- 
thesis between the savour of faithfulness and that of unfaithfulness. 

“Treachery” is the term used to describe Israel as an unfaithful 
wife in Jerem. iii. 20, comp. Hos. v. 7 (Gesen. 93 0). 

2 Origen Comm. Joann. i. 12, Lomm. i. 27. 

3 “Pour down,” carayéw, Mk xiv. 3, Mt. xxvi. 7, unique in N.T. 
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tradition about “the house” is peculiar to John'. The tradition 
that the woman was “‘a sinner” is peculiar to Luke*. Here, 
then, Origen assumes that the four Evangelists are speaking of 


one and the same woman. 


Origen’s Commentary on Matthew is a later work. But’ 
even there, in the earlier portion of it, he confuses the Lucan 
‘‘Simon the Pharisee” with the Marcan ‘‘Simon the leper” in 


a highly figurative passage likening Israel to a wife that has 


become adulterous, and the Gentiles to the harlot, Rahab, who 
has become penitent. The latter he describes as ‘‘no longer 
playing the harlot but coming to the feet of Jesus, and wetting 
them with the tears of repentance” so that “‘on account of her 
He spoke in reproach to Simon the leper, the former people, 
such things as are written.” 

But later on in the Commentary on Matthew, when he comes 
to discuss the Anointing in its place, he compares it, not now 
poetically but critically, with the other three accounts. He 
begins by saying “ Many think that the four Evangelists have 
written about one woman’”’; and he admits that there is “‘ much 
similarity and a kind of family-likeness (cognatio quaedam) ” 
in the narratives—mentioning in particular the coincidence of 
name between Simon the Pharisee and Simon the leper. But 
he asks how it is possible to harmonize the details of anointing 
the head in some narratives and the feet in others, and to 
suppose that the woman is regarded in each narrative as a 
sinner. Some, he says, will infer that there were four different 
women; but he himself “‘rather agrees” that there were three, 





Mk kxaréxeev aitov ths xeadrjs, Mt. xaréxeev emi tis Keadjyjs aitod 
dvaxeévov. Origen omits “head.” 

1 Tlavti T@ oik@ Thy Tov pvpov mvonyv.. .€umeromxvias, JN xii. 3 7 de 
oikia €mdnpwOn ex THs dopns TOU puvpor, 

® Lk, vii. 37. 

3 Comm. Matth. xii. 4, Lomm. iii. 136—7. Comp. the allegorical 
outburst in Pseudo-Jerome on Mk xiv. 1 with its reference to the 
“scarlet line (Josh. ii. 18)” of Rahab: “Now let us sprinkle our 
book with blood [of the Paschal Lamb] and the thresholds of our 
houses and let us place the scarlet line of thread round the House of 
our Prayer....”’ 
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(1) the unnamed woman in Mark and Matthew, (2) the sinner 
in Luke, (3) Mary the sister of Martha in John}. 

Jerome similarly varies. In his treatise against Jovinianus 
(A.D. 393), he speaks of “‘a distinction indicated by the two 
women in the Gospel, the penitent, and the holy woman, one 
of whom held His feet, the other His head. Some authorities, 
however, think there was only one woman, and that she who 
began at His feet gradually advanced to His head?.”’ In a later 
letter (398 A.D.) he says “A harlot washes His feet with her 
tears and against His burial anoints His body with the ointment 
of good works.’’ This is followed by a confusion between 
_ Simon the Pharisee and Simon the leper. ‘Simon the leper 
invites the Master with His disciples’”’; and it is preceded by 
““Martha and Mary make ready a feast and then welcome the 
Lord to it’’—which probably refers to the Johannine account 
of Martha “‘ministering,’’ but might refer to the Lucan account 
of Martha ‘‘cumbered with much serving?.”’ 

In his Commentary on Matthew, however, Jerome shews 
that he has decided against the view of ‘‘some authorities” 
above mentioned: “‘Let no one think that one and the same 
woman poured ointment on the head and on the feet. For the 
latter washes [the feet] with her tears and wipes them with 
her hair, and is manifestly called a harlot. But of the former 
nothing of this kind is written‘.” é 

Chrysostom, while giving up as superficial5 the view that 
the four Gospels speak of one woman, says “In the Three, there 
seems to me to be one and the same woman, but in John not 
[the same], but a different [one], marvellous [in character], the 





1 Origen on Mt. xxvi. 6 foll., Lomm. iv. 392 foll.; iv. 394 “ego 
autem magis consentio tres fuisse.’’ So, too, on Cant. i. 12 “ nardus 
mea” (Cant. Hom. ii. 2, Lomm. xiv. 258) Origen says that the woman 
mentioned by John was distinct from the one mentioned by Luke, 
but even there he says inaccurately “Maria...effudit super caput 
(instead of pedes) Jesu.” 

2 Letters (Contr. Jovin. ii. 29) transl. Fremantle p. 410 a. 

8 Jerome Letters lxxi. 2 transl. Fremantle p. 152 6. 

4 Jerome, on Mt. xxvi. 6 foll. . 

5 Chrys. on Mt. xxvi. 6 7) yuv7) abrn Soxet pev eivat pia Kal 1) avT)n maoa 
rois evayyeNorais dracw, ovK éoTe OE. 
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sister of Lazarus.”” Then he proceeds to assume that the woman 
in Matthew was conscious of “‘impurity,’”’ and says “‘She did 
not approach Jesus as a mere man, for otherwise she would not 
have ‘wiped [Him] with her hair’.’”’ The “wiping” with the 
“hair” is nowhere mentioned by Matthew. But Chrysostom 
adds “That part of the body which was the most precious of 
all, namely, her head, she applied to the feet of Christ.”” The 
““head” of the woman, and the “‘feet”’ of Christ, are mentioned 
by Luke, but nowhere by Matthew—on whom Chrysostom is 
nominally writing a commentary. 

All this looseness is very regrettable but also very instructive. 
It shews that Luke’s narrative, about the “‘woman that was 
a sinner,’ had taken such hold of Christian thought that early 
believers were disposed to read sinfulness even into such ancient 
narratives of Anointing as did not mention it. And this may 
help us to understand how the story of the woman taken in 
adultery came to be interpolated in the Fourth Gospel. That 
Gospel, mentioning Mary the sister of Lazarus by name, made 
critics like Origen ask “‘Is it possible that this Mary whom 
“Jesus loved!,’ could have been ‘asinner’?’’ The answer being 
in the negative, the Fourth Gospel might seem to some to shew 
a deficiency which the interpolation aimed at supplying. It is 
in language resembling that of many passages in Luke where 
the style is Hebraic. 


§ 4. Words and phrases common to Mark and John 


From the facts alleged above it appears that poetic imagery 
and doctrinal motive have influenced very early writers, even 
the prosaic Jerome, commenting on the narratives of Anointing. 
It does not follow that the same two causes influenced the 
Evangelists themselves; but we ought to be prepared to find 
traces of such influence—especially in Mark whose Gospel often . 
shews signs of a poetic original. Even if we cannot find our way 
back to any combination of their details so as to say confidently 





t Jn xi. I—5 “Lazarus of Bethany,...the village of Mary and 
her sister Martha....Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister, and 
Lazarus.’ The reversal of names is curious. 
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“This represents the historical fact,’ we may be able to shew 
in some instances probable causes of ramification, if we begin 
from Mark, and inquire what Marcan details are omitted by 
later Synoptists but retained by John. 

Mark and John have in common (rz) ‘‘nard,’’ (2) “pistic,’” 
or ‘‘spikenard,” (3) “three hundred denarii,” (4) “‘let her alone.” 

(1) ‘‘Nard*” is not a Greek word. It is not alleged as 
occurring before the first century except as the transliteration 
in LXX of a Hebrew nérd that occurs in two passages of the 
Song of Songs. In the first of these, many Rabbinical traditions 
recognise an obscure reference to the “‘evil odour” of Israel, the 
unfaithful Bride of \Jehovah?. The word is common in first- 
century Latin. Mark, who has many Latin-Greek words, 
might retain it without perceiving any allusion to LXX. 
Matthew might reject it as not Greek and not necessary. Luke 
might reject the word, but retain and greatly amplify the 
supposed allusion to the unfaithful and adulterous Bride, 
Israel. John, rejecting Luke’s view, and rejecting also the 
Rabbinical view of the ‘‘nard” in the Song of Songs, might go 
back to Mark’s word as one that poetically expressed the 
offering made by the Church to her Saviour. 

(2) “‘Pzstic” is transliterated in SS, d, and k. Prstacia is 
given by Krauss as a Hebrew name—in Pliny, pistaciwm, and 
similarly in the Greek of the second century—for “‘ pistacium- 
nut’’; and the word is sometimes used in Hebrew to mean 
a measure (like our “‘ barley-corn”’)—‘“‘a nut-size”’ of any herbal 
compound’. Nonnus calls it pisttké, making the 7 long, which 
indicates that he regarded it as distinct from the Greek pistiké 
“faithful.’”’ But Artemidorus uses the expression “a istic 
and home-keeping woman¥?,”’ and repeats it twice as “‘a faithful 
(piste) and home-keeping woman®5,” to mean a faithful wife®. 


a) 





1 Mk xiv. 3, Jn xii. 3. 

2 See above, p. 347, n. 6 ad fin. 

3 See Levy iil. 4504, iv. 82a. In Pliny (xiii. 51, xxili. 150) pistacia: 
are mentioned merely as an antidote against a serpent’s sting. 

* Artemid. ii. 32 miorixiy Kal oixoupdv. 5 Ib. ii. 66, ii. 54. 


6 Plutarch Vit. 281 gicxas cai miotix@s (Of men) means “on 
terms of faithful friendship.” 
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These are sufficient reasons for not being surprised at the in- 
sertion of the word in any ancient Gospel that alluded to a 
contrast between a faithful and an unfaithful woman, ex- 
pressed in the language of the Song of Songs, with a play on 
the double meaning—“ pistacia”’ in Semitic, “faithful” in 
Greek. Mark might retain this, whether he understood the 
allusion or did not. Matthew might reject it because he did 
not understand it. Luke might reject it because he did not regard 
the sinful woman as “‘faithful”’ at first, but only after the Lord 
had said “thy faith (pistis) hath saved thee!.”” John, rejecting 
Luke’s view, might go back to Mark’s word, placing it in a new 
framework of circumstance so as to shew that she was not 
““a sinner.” 

(3) “Three hundred denarii” is altered by Matthew into 
“much?.”” The words and their context lie outside Luke’s 
version. John may have retained it simply because it was the 
ancient tradition and more life-like than Matthew’s. But in 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand we have found John retaining 
a Marcan tradition about ‘“‘two hundred denarii,” omitted by 
Matthew and Luke®, and there it seemed probable that John 
gave the words an allegorical interpretation. Perhaps it may 
be so here also. It may be one of many instances of Johannine 
irony. The murmurers may be regarded as unconsciously 
testifying to the special affection that prompted the gift of the 
ointment, or to its spiritual value. In the Bible, “three 
hundred pieces of silver’’ is used perhaps only once, and there 
as a mark of special affection, of Joseph’s gift to Benjamin‘. 
But an allusion to Joseph and Benjamin is very unlikely here. 
If there is symbolism, it is more probably to be looked for in 
the very early Christian identification of ‘three hundred” with 
T, the sign of the Cross, based on a passage in Genesis mentioning 
“armed servants of Abram eighteen and three hundred®.” 
Rabbinical tradition said that 318 corresponded to the name 





1 Lk. vii. 50. 

2 Mk xiv. 5, Jn xii. 5, comp. Mt. xxvi. 9. 

3 Law pp. 274—82. 

* Gen. xlv. 22. Rashi and Gen. y. make no comment. 
5 Gen. xiv. 14. 
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of ‘Eliezer’ (“‘God is my help”); but first-century Christian 
tradition said that ‘‘300” meant the Cross (T), while “10” and 
‘““8” represented the name of “Jesus.” Such an allusion 
would be appropriate to the context which describes Mary on 
one side, and Judas on the other, as preparing the way for the 
Crucifixion : ‘‘‘ This could have been sold for three hundred pence’— 
so spake Judas, speaking a truth beyond his knowledge; for 
her offering of loving faith was so precious that it could buy 
Salvation, yes, the Salvation of the Cross.” 

(4) ‘“‘Let her alone,” is addressed, in Mark, to the disciples 
(plural, aphete) ; in John, to Judas (singular, aphes)?. The Greek 
Imperative is the same as that used in the Crucifixion (“let 
alone’’), where Mark has the plural and Matthew the singular— 
resulting in two quite different meanings®.. It is also peculiar to 
Mark’s version of the story of the Syrophoenician woman, where 
evidence points to its meaning originally “let alone*.””. Now 
a form of this same verb occurs in Luke’s story of “the woman 
that was a sinner,” a form almost peculiar to Luke and to the 
Johannine Epistle, meaning “remit (sins)5.”’ In Greek, ‘“‘let her 





1 In ancient Hebrew, as well as in Greek, tau might be represented 
by a cross (T). See Barn. § 9 (on Gen. xiv. 14) “‘|’ is ‘ten’; ‘H’ is 
‘eight’; there you have IH[COYN], i.e. Jesus. But because the Cross 
was destined to find its grace in the‘ T,’ he says also ‘three hundred.’” 
Clem. Alex. 782 adopts this (“they say”) as the first instance of 
“the mystical meanings of numbers” in his treatise on the subject. 

2 Mk xiv. 6 R.V., Jn xii. 7 R.V. marg. © 

$ Mk xv. 36, Mt. xxvii. 49 dqgere (Mt. aides) Soper. The two 
meanings are quite different. See From Letter 1056—68, including 
remarks on the doubtful tradition peculiar to Lk. [xxiil. 34] Harep, 
ages avrois. 

4 Mk vii. 27. See Son 3353 (iv) g foll. 

5 ’Adéwvra in N.T. occurs only in Lk. v. 20, 23 (parall. to Mk-Mt. 
apievra), Vil. 47, 48, Jn xx. 23 (v.r. apiovra), I Jn il. 12 apéewvrac 
(but Latin “remittuntur”’ points to ddiovra). Lk. xi. 4 adioper 
uses the form in -, whereas the parall. Mt. vi. 12 adyxapey uses 
the form in -ne. 

Steph. Thes. (dpinus 2662—3) quotes Suicer as saying that 
apéwxa is “Doric” for apeixa, and this is repeated by modern com- 
mentators. But not a single instance has been hitherto alleged of 
the early existence Of the active, apéwxa, nor indeed of the passive 
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alone” might be almost identical with “tt 1s remitted to her,” 
that is, ‘‘ she is forgiven'.”’ That there was some early ambiguity 
about “‘let her alone”’ is suggested by the fact that it is supple- 
mented in Mark, and supplanted in Matthew, by “why trouble 
ye the woman ?”—indicating that Mark added an easy paraphrase 
to a difficult original and that Matthew preferred the paraphrase 
by itself. It is undeniable that Luke twice alters the form of 
the Marcan word in the Healing of the Paralytic (‘‘ thy sins are 
forgiven”’). In the Anointing, Luke may have regarded Mark as 





outside N.T. Nor has anyone explained why Luke, and probably 
John, should prefer a “ Doric” form (Blass § 23. 7 “ Doric and Ionic.” 
Suicer adds “also Ionic’’). The words “Thy sins are forgiven thee” 
must surely have been most familiar and most sacred to all Greek- 
speaking Christians, before Luke and John wrote their Gospels. 
If so, what motive could induce these two Evangelists to resort to 
“Doric” or “Doric and Ionic” forms, unknown in LXX, to express 
forgiving ? 

Suicer may have been led into error by some MSS that wrote 
apewvra for adeovra (the substitution of for o being quite common 
in many MSS). The form ddéw is found in Exod. xxxii. 32 ddeis 
“thou forgivest,”’ and Rev. il. 20 adeis “thou sufferest.’”’ The former 
describes the intercession of Moses that Israel may be “forgiven” ; 
the latter describes a rebuke for “suffering,” i.e. tolerating, Jezebel. 
The two passages illustrate the ramifications of the use of agin 
and indicate how various forms of it might be assigned to various 
phrases. It is possible that the Attic perfect ageivrae and the 
Attic present adievrac might be felt by some to lay too much 
emphasis on the past (“have been but are not now’’) or on the 
present (“are in the act of being’). The vernacular dadéovra, 
more correctly adiovra, may therefore have been preferred. 
Sophocl. Lex. quotes Dorotheus (600 A.D.) as twice using forms of apéa. 

Goodspeed gives no instance of ddéwxa active or passive. Steph. 
Thes. 2662 D gives (from “inscr. Arcad. nuper reperta’’) imperat. 
adeooOw, and refers (803 A) to Tab. Heracil. 2, 105 avedoba, and (804 A) 
to Herod. li. 165 avéwvra. The Papyri have Berl. Urkund. (39 A.D.) 
1078 émiped aoe for eripedeiobe, and Oxyr. (127 A.D.) 496. 15 aip@ra for 
aipyrat. 

1 Aduera, or adhera, being written with -e for a, or vice versa 
(as often in MSS, Joh. Gr. 2658 e), and avrn being taken for avurny, 
or vice versa (Corrections 360 a, Joh. Gr. 2687 d), might cause confusion. 
D has adewyre in Mk il. 5, aquovre in Mt. ix. 2 and adawyvra in Lk. 
v. 20. 
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erroneously taking “she 1s forgiven” as meaning “‘let her alone.”’ 
John may be intervening in favour of Mark’s interpretation. 


§5. Words and phrases common to Luke and John 


Luke and John agree in saying that the woman described in 
their several narratives “wiped” the “feet” of Jesus with her 
“hair” (Luke “the hairs of her head”). This Greek word for 
“wipe’’ is not used in the canonical LXX. John, however, 
uses it not only in this narrative but also before, when first 
mentioning Lazarus and Martha: ‘There was a certain [man] 
(lying] sick, Lazarus (lit.) from Bethany out of the village of 
Mary and Martha her sister. Now Mary was the [woman] that 
(or, the [Mary] that) anointed the Lord with ointment and 
wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother. Lazarus was lying 
sick?.'? 

John uses the word again to describe an act of Jesus: “He 
began to wash the feet of the disciples and to wipe [them] with 
the napkin with which he was girded’.” This “wiping” of the 
feet of the disciples after they had been dipped in water presents 
no difficulty, but it is not so simple in the Johannine narrative 
of the Anointing. The difficulty is stated thus in Horae 
Hebraicae: ‘Did she not wash his feet before she anointed 
them? I do not ask whether she did not wash them with 
her tears, as before (Luke vii):...but did she not wash his feet 
at all? I ask this because the custom of the country seems to 
persuade she should do so.’’ The writer supports his objection 
by an instance where a maid brings first water for washing, and 
then oil for anointing, and then he adds “Either therefore this 





1 Lk. vii. 38, Jn xii. 3. 

2 Jn xi. 1—2. Contrast the first mention of Martha and Mary in 
Luke (x. 38—9): “Now as they were going on their way he entered 
into a certain village. And a certain woman, by name Martha, 
received him into her (lit. the) house. And this [woman] had a 
sister called Mary, who also, sitting at (wapxadecOcica mpds) the 
Lord’s feet, was listening to his word’’: Martha is here placed before 
Mary. ‘There is no indication that the “village” is Bethany. Luke 
has previously mentioned (vii. 38, 44) the woman that “wiped (é«- 
paoow, bis)’’ the feet of Jesus. 

+ Ti xi. 5: 
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word (she wiped) must relate to some previous washing of his 
feet; or, if it ought to refer to the ointment, it scarcely would 
suppose wiping off the ointment now laid on; but rather, that 
with the hairs of her head she rubbed and chafed it?.” 

It seems obvious that John must have had some strong 
reason for twice describing Mary as not only “anointing”’ but 
also ‘‘wiping.” ‘“‘Anointing” alone suffices for Mark and 
Matthew; why does it not suffice for John? And if he must 
add “‘ wiping” why does he add it in such a context as to suggest 
that the ointment is “wiped” off as soon as it is laid on? In 
Luke, the “wiping” is intelligible—tears being wiped off the 
feet, and the ointment being then poured on them—but it is 
not so in John. 

Turning to Hebrew and Jewish literature for some explana- . 
tion we find that the regular Hebrew for “wipe,” also used in 
Aramaic and Syriac, is transliterated, though very rarely, both 
in Hebrew and Syriac, as the Greek word moichas, ‘‘ adulteress?.”’ 
Not much importance would be attached to this if we did not 
find that the only mention of moicheia in John occurs in a 
narrative, interpolated in his Gospel, and written in Lucan 
style, about a woman taken in adultery and pardoned by Jesus®. 
This suggests that John may have emphasized his own inter- 
pretation of a doubtful word—regarded by some, but not by 
him, as meaning “‘adulteress”’ or “‘ woman that was a sinner ’’— 
by twice repeating that it had quite a different meaning. If 
that is so, John is here intervening, not in favour of Mark who 
is silent on the point, but against Luke. 





1 See Hor. Heb. on Jn xii. 2 quoting Menacoth 85 b. By “previous 
washing” the writer seems to suggest a pluperf. rendering of ef¢uafev 
“Now she had previously wiped the feet dry from the water.”” There 
are many such instances in Jn, but this does not seem likely to be 
one, for (Joh. Gr. 2460—1) 8é, not cai, would be the natural particle 
to introduce such a clause. 

2 Levy iii. 74, m0, refers to Cant. r. (on Cant. iii. 4, Wii. p. 85) 
where there is a transliteration of po.yas. He adds (as prob.) 
Sanhedr. 109 b, but Krauss (p. 331) and Goldschm. ad loc. render the 
word “strike.” Thes. Syv. 2084 gives Dini from pots. 

% Jn viii. 3 pouyeta, W.H. marg. dyapria. 
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Perhaps our narrative may be illustrated by a passage in 
Exodus where the LX X uniquely uses the Greek word “‘ anoint- 
with-chrism”’ to forbid the ordinary use of the spice-compounded 
sacerdotal ointment: “‘Upon the flesh of [common] man it 
shall not be poured.’”’ The Hebrew “‘anointed” is rendered by 
Onkelos “poured,” but in the Jerusalem Targum by a word 
meaning “‘polished,” “dried,” or ‘‘wiped!.”’ If the original of 
our narrative had simply “poured on fim,’’ Mark may have 
added “‘his head,’ with allusion to “the precious oil upon the 
head” of Aaron, mentioned in the Psalms?. To this Matthew 
may have added “as he sat at meat,” to shew that it was 
not (like the “‘ precious? oil”’ in the Psalm) poured on the standing 
figure. But Luke, from his point of view, would regard “on 

him” as meaning “‘on the feet,’ not on the head; and John, 
though from a different point of view, would agree with Luke. 
The .Jerusalem Targum indicates a possibility of confusing 
“wiped” with ‘‘anointed,’”’ which may help to explain the 
difficulty above mentioned in the Johannine text. 

John does not follow Luke in mentioning the woman’s 
“tears.” “Tears” might seem appropriate to the Johannine 
mention of “‘preparation for burial.’”’ But in Luke they are 
apparently tears of penitence for the woman’s own sin, not of 
sorrow for the Lord’s approaching death; whereas love and 
devotion and faith, rather than penitence, seem to be the 
motives of the Johannine anointing. The Lucan “kissing” of 
the feet is also omitted by John. Thus the study of John’s 
agreements and disagreements with Luke leads to no safe 
conclusion except that John, while discouraging the view that 





1 Exod. xxx. 32 4D", from a unique 4p» if txt correct, but prob. 
leg. yD from 71D (Gesen. 414 b, 692 a) “anoint,” LXX xpicOnoera, 
Onk. 4D) “pour,” Jer..Targ. pr “wipe” (Levy Ch. ii. 72 6). 

2 Ps, cxxxXill. 2. 

3 The word for “precious” in the phrase “precious ointment” 
is ‘good’? (Gesen. 374 a, 2 K. xx. 13, Is. xxxix. 2, Ps. cxxxiil. 2, 
Eccles. vii. 1). DLXX omits it in Is. xxxix, 2, Ps. cxxxili. 2, perhaps 
taking the two words together as ptpov, “[scented] ointment.” 


Luke is the only one of the four Evangelists that omits this epithet 
(in some form) 
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the woman was a “sinner,” desires for some reason to lay stress 
on the tradition about one secondary act—the ‘‘wiping” of 
“feet”—which Jesus requited by a similar act, Himself 
“wiping” the “feet” of His disciples. Perhaps John de- 
liberately omits any previous washing of Christ’s feet because 
he desired to suggest that the Lord did not need it. His feet 
walked unspotted and undefiled through the path of life. He 
accepted the anointing of His feet, not as a purification but as 
an offering from Mary in the name of the disciples; but He 
returned it to them as a purification for them, taking their 
impurities upon Himself. . 


§6. The single phrase common to all the Synoptists 


The only phrase common to all the Synoptists is ‘‘an ala- 
baster-cruse of ointment.” Instead of this, John has “‘a pound 
of ointment!.” The difference, at first sight, seems hardly 
worth notice. But careful students of the Fourth Gospel will 
not easily believe that John could depart from all the older 
Gospels on a detail of this kind—which, though apparently 
unimportant, would strike the popular mind at once—without 
some very good reason. 

From John’s point of view such a reason would exist if the 
Synoptic phrase gave the impression that the possession of the 
“alabaster-cruse” suggested extravagance or dissolute luxury in 
the possessor. Now such a suggestion is indicated in the early 
mention of “an alabaster-cruse of ointment” by Herodotus’. 
Plutarch, too, mentions such “‘alabaster-cruses,’’ and in such 
contexts as to indicate that they are held up to contempt’. 
But, besides these, Wetstein quotes passages from Aristophanes 
and Lucian shewing that the phrase meant, in effect, “ scent- 





1) Mk xiv. 3, Mt. xxvi. 7, Lk. vii. 37, Jn xii. 3. 

2 In Herod. iii. 20, dAdBaorpos pipov is one of several ostentatious 
presents sent by Cambyses to the king of Aethiopia who treats them 
with contempt. 

8 Plut. Vit. 243 p, “like the lamentations of a woman regretting 
the loss of her scent-bottles (d\aBaorpovs) and purple attire,’’ comp. 
676 a describing Alexander’s contempt for the luxuries that he finds 
in the tent of the conquered Darius including ddaBaorpovs. 
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bottle,” and that it might often be associated with dissolute 
women}. One of these (in Lucian) is reproached with ingratitude 
by one of her many lovers who says to her “I brought you an 
alabaster-cruse of ointment from Phoenicia?.”” In Mark (as also 
in Matthew) the woman is described as “having?” it with her, 
which might mean, though it does not go so far as to say, that 
she habitually carried it with her. 

John’s version seems at first sight studiously prosaic, 
almost like a line out of a recipe, “taking a pound of so-and-so.” 
But, in the first place, if we examine the Johannine /itva or 
“pound,” we find that it is very frequent in Hebrew; and there 
is a Jewish tradition: ‘‘Under the term ‘Shekel,’ the coin 
mentioned in the Pentateuch is called ‘Sela’; that in the 
Prophets, ‘Litva’; that in the Hagiographa, ‘Talent*.’” In 
the next place, turning to the description, previously quoted, 
of the compounding of “the holy ointment” in Exodus, we 
find that the Recipe, so to speak, begins thus: “‘Take thou 
also unto thee the chief spices, of flowing myrrh five hundred 
[shekels]...and of cassia five hundred, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary...°.’”’ If John regarded the woman in Bethany as 
“taking” ointment to the amount of the weight of a “‘shekel,”’ 
according to its estimation in the Prophets, for the purpose of 
anointing Jesus, he might naturally use this Hebrew-Greek 
term, litva, as having a typical meaning—“‘after the shekel of 
the sanctuary.”’ According to this view John substituted a 
typical sacred “/itva” for a secular term that might mean 
“scent-bottle,” simply for the sake of edification®. If that is 





1 Wetst. on Mt. xxvi. 7. 

2 Lucian Dial. Meretric. xiv. (Reitz li. p. 319). TReitz’s Index 
(usually very accurate and complete) does not contain addBacrpos. 
Nor does Steph. Thes. quote instances from Lucian. But see 
Wetstein. It is important to realise the bad impression that the 
phrase a\dSaorpos pipov would convey to Greeks. 

3 Mk xiv. 3, Mt. xxvi. 7 é¢youvoa, Lk. vii. 37 xopicaca “having 
brought.”’ 

4 See Levy ii. 500a (‘‘j. Kidd. 1. 60c¢’’) and Gen. ry. on Gen. 
XXllil. 11, Wii. p. 276. 

® Exod. xxx. 23—4. 

6 No other explanation suggests itself except some confusion 
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the case, this Synoptic phrase, unimportant though it at first 
appears to be, assumes great importance as indicating that in 
Mark-Matthew, as well as in Luke, the woman was regarded as 
being of dissolute character, and as favouring the view of 
Ignatius and Clement of Alexandria, who assumed that the 
Four Gospels in their widely different descriptions referred to 
one and the same historical fact. 


§7. “Bethany,” in Mark, Matthew, and John 


The first mention of Bethany in the Synoptists is connected 
with the Riding into Jerusalem, about which Origen says: 
“And now let us see about (1) ‘Bethphage’ on the one hand 
according to Matthew, but (2) ‘Bethany’ according to Mark, 
and (3) ‘ Bethphage and Bethany’ according to Luke!.”” Several 
authorities insert “‘Bethphage” in Mark here, but D and the 
old Latin versions reject it?. Bethany is nowhere mentioned 
in Goodspeed; Bethphage is mentioned once—where Justin 
Martyr, referring to this narrative, describes the ass as at its 
entrance®. SS, in Luke, has “at Beth Phagge and Beth Ania,”’ 
but in Mark, “‘to Beth Phagge fo Beth Ania.”’ This might mean 





between x05 “litra” and Aram. py (also Syr.) Levy Ch. i. 409 b 
“pistachio nut,” see above, p. 356, On muoTiKn. 

1 Origen on Mt. xxi. 1 (Lomm. iv. 52) "I8wpev d€ repi ris BnOpay? 
pev kata Mar@aiov, BnOavias d€ xara tov Madpxov, BnOday? dé cai BrOavias 
kata tov Aovxav.—Taira d€ Hv mpos TO dpos ro Kadovpevoy €AaLav.— 
‘EppnveverOa dé paper tiv BnOpayn perv, oixov crayover, iris Tov iepéwr fv 
xepiov’ ByOavia dé, oixos tmakojs. 

2 Mk xi. 1 Mt. xxi. I Lk. xix. 29 

kai ore eéyyitovow kal OTe Hyyway eis Kal eyéveTo ws Hy- 
eis “lepoodAupa eis BnO- “IepoodAvpa Kal nAOov yioev eis BynOday) Kai 
pay? kai BynOaviay rpos eis BnOpayn eis ro”Opos BnOaviad mpos To Spos 
TO “Opos tov “EXaav tev Ear. TO KaAovpevov "EXaov. 
(marg. eis “lep. cai eis 
BnOaviay mpos To"0. Td 
"EAaorv). 

% Justin Martyr Tryph. § 53 & ri cicdd@ Kapns Bebpayis 
Aeyouévns. Hor. Heb. i. 82 quotes Baba Mezia 90a on Bethphage, 
and says that the Glosser takes phage as “a beaten way,”’ but Hor, 
Heb. prefers 135 “green figs.”” Levy i. 227 a assumes this and refers 
to Pesach. 91 a etc. 
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“belonging to Beth Ania,” or it might mean that “Beth Ania” 
was another name for “Beth Phagge.”’ 

Beth Phage was a well-known suburb of Jerusalem fre- 
quently meftioned and much discussed by the Talmudists!. As 
for Bethany it can only be alleged that certain names somewhat 
like it, such as “Beth Hino” and “Beth Hini,”’ are found in 
Talmudic passages, but the identification of them with the 
Gospel Bethany rests on conjecture. Levy assumes the identity 


of the Talmudic Bethphage with the Gospel Bethphage and 


mentions it as a name of frequent occurrence applied to a 
suburb of Jerusalem’. But concerning “Beth Hini” he merely 
says that it is “the name of a place,” and that it is spelt in two 
different ways in the two passages to which he refers?. 

It is only fair to add that the author of Horae Hebraicae, 
who appears to have originated the identification of Bethany 
with Beth Hini*, does not conceal the variations.of the spelling 
of the latter, or the fact that Beth Hini itself has no meaning 
assigned to it®; and in his commentary on Luke he says that 
““there was a,.certain town near Jerusalem called Magdala, of 
a very ill fame, which perhaps was Bethany itself...I am apt 
to think that Bethany itself might go under the name of 
Magdala®.”” These quotations, to which others might be added 





1 Hor. Heb. i. 80 —83 devotes a whole section to Bethphage, and 
Neubauer pp. 147—9@ quotes many passages about it from the 
Mishna. Though a suburb, it was yet regarded, for certain religious 
purposes, as included in the City. 

2 Levy i. 227 a4 ‘IND M2, ByOdayn, “Beth-Phage, Vorstadt Jeru- 
salems, Pes. 91 a4 u. 6.” 

3 Levy i. 2256 9) na “Beth Hini, Name eines Ortes B. mez. 
88 a (j. Pea 1. 16c un. steht dafiir jin %3).”” Neubauer p. 150 
prefers the former reading but adds (pp. 149—5o) “‘On écrit aussi ce 
nom *}}8 n'a (Tosiftha, Schebiith, ch. 7).” 

4 Wetstein, on Mt. xxi. 17, quotes Hor. Heb. 

5 Hor. Heb. i. 90 derives -hene in “Beth-hene” from Ahene, 
‘mx, meaning “dates of palm-trees” not yet ripe. But Levy 
i. 35a says that ‘78 means mostly unripe figs. Wetstein also 
does not mention this conjecture of Hor. Heb. 

6 Hor. Heb, iti. 87, on Lk, viii. 2. 
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from the Horae, indicate the weakness of the hypothesis that 
identifies Beth Hini with the Christian Bethany}. 

We pass to the evidence of the Gospels themselves. After 
mentioning Bethany in connection with the Entry into Jeru- 
salem and the Temple, Mark’s next mention of it is in connection 
with Christ’s first ‘coming out”’ from the Temple in the evening. 
To this there is no Synoptic parallel :— 


Mk xi. 11 Mt. om. Lk. om. 
And...it being 
now eventide, he went 
out unto Bethany 
with the twelve. 


But Mark subsequently mentions a second “going out?,” 
and to this there is a parallel, mentioning “‘ Bethany” in Matthew 
and “lodging” in Matthew and Luke :-— 


Mk xi. 19 Mt. xxi. 17 - LK. xx 37 
And whenever And he left them, And...every night 
evening came, he and went forth out he went out and 
(W.H. txt they) went ofthecityto Bethany Jlodged in the mount 





1 Hor. Heb. i. 233 quotes J. Bevach. fol. 16. 1 “the shops of the 
children of Chanan”’ as being identical with Bab. Mez. 88 a “the shops 
of Beth Heno” and says “ The shop-keepers were ‘the sons of Chanan’ 
...the place was ‘Beth Heno }}7 m2’; which I fear not to assert 
to be the same with Bethany. The reason of my confidence is 
twofold: 1. Because the Talmudists call Bethany ‘77 nia, Beth 
Hene, to which how near does Beth Heno come!’’ The second 
reason is “ Because in them there is open mention of shops in mount 
Olivet,’’ and then he proceeds to quote /. Taanith fol. 69. 2 about 
four shops on Mount Olivet. The argument amounts to this: 
“The Christian Bethany was a place on Mount Olivet; there were 
some shops of Beth Heno on Mount Olivet; Heno is very like Hene ; 
therefore the Christian Bethany was identical with Beth Heno.”’ 

Hor. Heb. i. 234 quotes Cholin 53 a about “the lavatory (m7) 
of Beth Hene (%3%7).’”’ Goldschm., there, gives twice v.r. 37 
“Heno” (or “Hino”’). Levy i. 466 a gives “Hini” only as the name 
of a Babylonian town thrice mentioned in Talmud, and as the name 
of a man, referring under the latter heading to his note in i. 225 b 
on Beth Hini quoted above. 

* It is of a general kind in Mk and Lk. (imperf.), but of a par- 
ticular kind in Mt. (aorist). 
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Mk x1. 19 contd. Mt. xxi. 17 contd. 


and lodged there. 


LE xxi soy contd. 
forth (Zz. used to go that is called [the 
forth) out of the city. mount] of Olives}. 
Why does Luke omit “Bethany” here? The omission 
suggests that the tradition here followed by him regarded 


“Bethany” not as the name of a village but as a noun connected ~ 


with “lodging’’; and this view is favoured by the fact that 
the Aramaic “‘lodge,”’ beth, is identical with the Hebrew beth, 
“house,” which is the first part of “‘Bethany.’’ This is the 
first mention of Bethany in Matthew, and perhaps Matthew’s 
tradition originally meant: ‘‘went forth out of the city to 
the place where he lodged and lodged there.”’ 

But at this point there comes appropriately the suggestion 
of Horae Hebraicae, above mentioned, that Bethany may have 
meant ‘‘the place of (beth) unripe figs or dates (any).’’ For the 
following verses in Matthew describe Jesus as seeing “a fig-tree.”’ 
And it happens that both in Hebrew and in :Aramaic there is 
another word for fig-tree (thanv) that might make up the name 





1 Mk xi. 19 Mt. xxi. 17 Lk. xxi. 37—8 
\ « > ‘ > , ‘\ A > 4 > A \ ¢ , ’ 
kal Orav oe eyévero, kal katadir oy avTovs ny d€ Tas nuépas ev 
efemopevovto (marg. e&dOev eEw THs wodews ToHlep@diddoxwor(Marg. 
efemopeveto) e€&@ ths eisBnOaviar,xainvrAicOn  diddoKwv ev Te tepo), 
7 OAEWS. €KEL. 


\ \ ‘f 3 , 
tras O€ vuKtas e&epxo- 


pevos nudi¢ero eis TO 

épos TO Kadovpevor 

’EAa@v* Kai mas 6 ads 

@pOpicev mpos avrov ev 

_ T@ iep@ akovety avrov. 

Aidifopa, “ pass the night,’ occurs nowhere else in N.T. In Heb., 

outside Job, it almost always = nb or 5, This in Aram. (Brederek 

p- 60) is n'a. The Talmud relates that a Rabbi (Pesach. 42 a) was 

obliged to avoid the Heb. word “lodge, or, remain for the night,” 

"1b, because it was mistaken for the pronominal dative “ [belonging] 

to us” (Levy i. 228) so that he had to substitute the Aram. beth. 

Now this pronominal dative is employed in Jewish Aramaic in such 

a phrase as “they went away” (Dalm. Words p. 22), Aram. “they 

went away for themselves (s1>).” But this, in effect, is what Mark 

(W. H. txt) has here, having the pl. where Mt.-Lk. have the sing. This 

indicates that the original tradition here mentioned no such place as 

Bethany, but merely something about a place for “ passing the night,” 

which Luke inferentially described as “the mount called Olivet,” and 
Matthew alone, by error, “ Bethany.”’ 
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“beth-thany”’ or “‘bethany1.”’ It would be very natural that 
a great number of early Christian traditions should gather 
round the place on the Mount of Olives where Jesus, in danger 
of arrest by the Jewish rulers, and not able to “lay his head?” 
in Jerusalem, spent the nights in converse with His disciples 
during the week before the Crucifixion: “He left the un- 
believers,”’ says Jerome, ‘‘ and going forth from the City of the 
gainsayers, He went to Bethany, which, being interpreted, is 
House of Obedience, prefiguring already the calling of the 
Gentiles, and there He remained (mansit), because He could 
not continue-to-remain (permanere) in Israel®.” 

This is an early Christian view of the name Beth-any— 
“house of obedience.” And it is possible to trace this meaning, 
though but faintly, back to a Hebrew word corresponding to 
the second part of the name “Bethania.” But another 
meaning (much more prominent in Hebrew) is “afflicted” or 
‘“poor®,”’ and perhaps Jerome assumes this in his next words: 
“This also is to be understood that He was of such extreme 
poverty (paupertatis) and so averse from flattering anyone that 
in that vast City He found no host, no abiding-place, but 
dwelt on a small farm (agro) with (apud) Lazarus and his 








1 See Levy iv. 623 7AINN, Aram. NnNN. Instead of Heb. beth-, 
“place of,”” Aram. freq. has (Levy Ch. i. 92, 96) be-, °13. 

2 Mt. viii. 20, Lk. ix. 58. 

3 Jerome on Mt. xxi. 17. 

4 Heb. may (Gesen. 772 b) “respond,” may mean (1) “respond’’ 
(with docility) to command, (2) “respond” (with graciousness) to 
supplication. But there is only one instance in LXX where a form 
of this word is rendered tzaxon (2 S. xxii. 36) “Thy responsiveness 
hath multiplied me.’’ Here (Field) some copies Have “humiliations 
(rarewooes)’’ or “chastening (madeia),’’ and it is not surprising; 
for the LXX 7 traxon cov, if found in N.T., would naturally mean 
“Thy [7.e. God’s] obedience.”’ 

The same Heb. occurs in Ps. xviii. 35. Here LXX has 7 radia 
(i.e. wadeia) gov, perhaps meaning “thy chastening,’’ but Aq. “thy 
gentleness (mpacrns),’’ Sym. “my responding [obediently] [to thee],’’ 
TO Umaxovetv. 

5 See the previous note and Gesen. 776 on my “be afflicted,” 
and Son 3242 (i)—(iv) on “The ‘meek’ king,”’ and esp. 3242 (i) b—g. 
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sisters—those whose see is [in the ee Jn! ag 
Bethany!?.”’ 

This last sentence from Jerome indicates the Johannine 
view of Bethany. It is introduced in the phrase “Lazarus 
from Bethany” as a place connected with “ the village of Mary 
and Martha,” all of whom Jesus “loves?.’”’ Then it is said to 
be “near Jerusalem®’’—which distinguishes it from “‘ Bethany’ 
beyond Jordan’’ where Jesus had been baptized. Jesus goes 
to it at the peril of His life, since the Jews had been recently 
“seeking to stone” Him*., After the raising of Lazarus, Jesus 
for a time “walked no longer openly among the Jews®.”” Then 
comes the third and last mention of the name: “ Jesus, therefore, 
six days before the Passover, came to Bethany, where Lazarus 
was, whom Jesus [had] raised from the dead. They made, 
therefore, a feast for him there, and Martha was ministering, 





1 “Tn agro parvulo apud Lazarum sororesque ejus habitaret, 
eorum quippe vicus Bethania est.’’ This refers to Jn xi. I jy dé tis 
avbevav, Aagapos aro BnOavias €« THs eesti Mapias kal Map@as ths adeAdis 
aitns. But what is the meaning of “agro parvulo”? Does it mean 
that the small field or orchard attached to the house of the family 
of Lazarus was the “garden” of which John says (xviii. 2) modAdkis 
auvnxOn Incovs ékei wera TOV paOnrav avrov? Svvayew here ought perhaps 
to be rendered, as in Mt. xxv. 35, 38, 43, and also in LXX with eis rijv 
oixiay etc. (Steph. Thes. vii. 1178 D) “hospitably receive.’ If the 
meaning had been “ Jesus and his disciples were gathered together”’ 
the natural Gk would have been ouvnyOnoav ’1l. kai of p. adrov. 

Westcott says, “The exact force of the original is rather ‘ Jesus 
and (with) His disciples assembled (ovvny8n) there.’ The idea appears 
to be that of a place of gathering, where the Lord’s followers met 
Him for instruction, and not simply of a restingplace during the 
night. But itis possible that the spot was used for this latter purpose 
also during the present visit (Luke xxi. 37 niAi¢ero), and that Judas 
expected to find all sleeping at the time of his arrival.”’ 

Nonnus seems against this interpretation (“assembled’’) and 
rather in favour of “hospitable reception,’ or “lodging’’: xe kai 
avtav civvomos aypopéevav avdifero dads Eraipwr. 

Jerome’s statement (on Mt. xxi. 17) that Jesus found “no host” 
in Jerusalem appears to ignore the evidence of Mk xiv. 13—15, 
Mt. xxvi. 18. 

*. Jn x1. I, 5. 3 Jn xi. 18. 

4 Jn xi. 8—16. 5 Jn xi. 54. 
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but Lazarus was one of those that sat at meat with him. Mary 
therefore. ..1.”’ 

All this gives us the impression that Bethany was Christ’s 
usual lodging-place at all times when He was in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, and especially during the dangerous nights 
of His last week there. And John—like Luke though in a 
different way—might emphasize the anxious painstaking ser- 

vice of the hostess Martha. This being the case, it is not 
beside the mark to point out that, in the Johannine account of 
the Anointing in Bethany, anza is the word used in the version 
of SS to describe the action of the hospitable Martha, so that 
we read continuously “‘ Jesus came to the village Beth Ania 
unto Lazar, him that was dead and lived. And he made for 
him a supper there...but Martha was-occupied (ania) in 
serving.”” Luke describes Martha as “‘torn-in-preces*”’ with 
serving, and SS again has ania there. Ecclesiastes twice or 
thrice uses ania, LXX “‘torn-in-pieces,” to describe worry’. 
This curious coincidence between the Syriac descriptions of 
- Martha’s action in Luke and John indicates a possibility of an 
early half-playful tradition about her as “the afflicted (or, 
anxious)’ hostess, the Ania, and of her house as being “ Beth- 
Anta.” 

We now come to the Mark-Matthew tradition that the house 
belonged to “Simon the leper.”’ Ancient commentators 
attempt variously and unsatisfactorily to answer the natural 
questions that arise out of this phrase. Jerome quotes the 
appellation of ‘‘Matthew [once] the publican” as analogous to 
“Simon [once] the leper*”; but he omits to tell us that the 





1 Jn xii. 1 foll. 2 Lk. x. 40 repieoraro. 

® Eccles. i. 13, iil. 10, v. 19, see Gesen. 775 b, 773 a, comp. 776 4. 

4 Jerome on Mt. xxvi.6.. He adds that Jesus, before His Passion, 
“stays (moratur) in Bethany, the House of Obedience, which formerly 
was [the house] of Simon the leper (quae quondam fuit Simonis 
leprosi).’’ Does this mean “the house formerly [known as] the house 
‘of Simon the leper” and continuing to bear that name after the 
owner had been healed? He goes on to say “Not that he remained 
a leper also at that time, but as one who, being a leper before, was 
afterwards healed by the Saviour—the old name being retained 
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Gospel that mentions “‘Matthew [once] the publican,” has 
previously mentioned him as “‘a man called Matthew, sitting at 
the publican’ s-office.”” If Matthew intended to identify Christ’s 
-host at Bethany with the leper described as healed early in the 
Gospel? he should have introduced that leper as ‘‘a man called 
Simon, a leper.”’ It is possible that Mark and Matthew assumed 
this. If they did, there would be something to be said for the 
view that the appellation exalts the Saviour: “‘ Jesus had healed 
a man called Simon of leprosy in one of His first acts of healing, 
and now it is in the house of this same Simon the leper that He 
receives the homage of the Anointing a few days or hours 
before His death®.”’ | 
Origen, however, regards the man as still leprous. Playing 
on the meaning of “Simon,” 7.e. obedience, he remarks on the 
fact that “‘ Simon,’ too, is a mysterious sign of obedience” — 
meaning “‘Simon,’’ as well as Bethany “‘the House of Obedience.”’ 
Then he adds that the obedience was that of the letter, not that 
of the spirit: ‘Jesus therefore was in the house of one [rightly] 





(permanente) in order that the power of the Healer should be mani- 
fested (ut virtus curantis appareat).’’ This view he supports by the 
analogy of ‘Matthew the publican.”’ 

Then he comes to allegory: “Quidam Simonis leprosi domum 
eam volunt intelligi partem populi quae crediderit Domino et ab eo 
curata sit. Simon quoque ipse obediens dicitur, qui juxta aliam 
intelligentiam mundus interpretari potest in cujus domo curata est 


Ecclesia.’’ . In interpreting “Simon” as “obedience’’ Jerome follows 
Origen. 
2 Mt xO} eae 2 Mt. viii. 2. 


® Chrysostom, on Mt. xxvi. 6, says that the woman saw (cider) 
that Jesus had healed (Oeparevcavra) Simon the leper and hence was 
emboldened to seek from Him the purification of her soul. He adds 
that the leprosy must have been healed, ov yap dy «idero (v.r. éyévero) 
peivac rapa t@ Aerp@. Ephrem Syrus (p. 205) argues at great length 
that the leprosy must have been healed and assumes that Simon 
was present at the table: “Quomodo enim lepra in corpore Simonis 
permanere poterat, qui purificatorem leprae in domo sua recubantem 
vidit?’”’ He adds finally “Perhaps the same thing happened as to 
Zacchaeus...to whom the Lord said (Lk. xix. 9) ‘ To-day is salvation 
come to this house’; as a reward for his hospitality he received 
purification.” 
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indeed called ‘Simon’ [as] being obedient, yet leprous, and still 
having need of purification from Jesus?.”’ 

It is significant that the author of Horae Hebraicae and 
Wetstein, to both of whom one can mostly turn with confidence 
for illustrations of fact, give no illustrations of “Simon the leper”’ 
as an appellation, and make no attempt to answer the questions 
raised by ancient commentaries. Their silence justifies the 
inference that something is wrong, and that the appellation is 
not a “fact.” But it does not justify our treating the title as 
an invention. Its very difficulty shews that it was not invented. 
Perhaps the best hypothesis is that it was originated as a 
paraphrase of Beth-Ania, The House of the Meek, or The 
House of the Afflicted. Christians would be led to think of 
this appellation in connection with Isaiah’s prophecy, “‘ We did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, afflicted?.”’ In that 
passage the Vulgate renders “stricken” by “leprous” and so 
| does Aquila. “Leper” is also specified in the Talmud as one 

of many names of the Messiah‘. 

As regards the introduction of the name Simon I am unable 
to offer any satisfactory explanation, or even suggestion, except 
| that it is a name sometimes apparently confused with “those 
that were with Him,”’ meaning Christ’s companions®. We have 

seen that it is interpreted both by Origen and by Jerome as 

“Obedient” or “‘ Obedience,” and this is also their interpretation 

of Beth Ania, so that, according to their allegorizing views, 
Beth Simon and Beth Ania might be interchanged. 














* Origen on Mt. xxvi. 6, Lomm. iv. 397 “ Factus est ergo Jesus in 
domo Simonis quidem alicujus obedientis, tamen leprosi, et adhuc 
opus habentis mundatione ab Jesu.” 

2 ITs. lil. 4. 

® Is. liti. 4 pia, “stricken,’’ Gesen. 619 a in particular, of leprosy, 
Aq. adnpévor (so Field), of which Jerome says “id est, leprosum.”’ 

* Sanhedr.98 b. I have found nothing like this in any very early 
Christian writer except a saying of Justin Martyr (Trvph. § 41) that 
the Levitical offering. of fine flour on behalf of purified lepers was 
“a type of the bread of the Eucharist the celebration of which our 
Lord Jesus Christ prescribed, in remembrance of the suffering that 
He endured....” 

® Notes 2999 (xvii) g foll. 
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The Lucan addition of “ Pharisee”’ might perhaps be ex- 
plained from a confusion of pdras, “break [bread]’’ (applied to 
the host ‘at a meal), with parash, or pharash, in ‘‘Pharisee?.”’ 
On the supposition that Simon of Bethany was present at the 
Anointing, it might be asked what he did as host. SS, in John, — 
prefixes to the words ‘Lazarus was one of the guests’’ the 
statement that Jesus ‘“‘came...to Lazarus. ..and he {i.e. Lazarus] 
made for Him a supper.” ‘* Was it not Simon,”’ some might ask, 
‘that really did what is here attributed to Lazarus? And, if 
so, was this Simon one of ‘certain persons’ (Mark) that 
murmured at the anointing?’’ Luke may have answered both 
these questions in the affirmative. Finding that Simon was 
not described by Mark as doing anything in his own house, 
and rejecting as absurd the notion that he was a “‘leper,” he 
may have availed himself gladly of any tradition that suggested 
that he was a disapproving and murmuring Pharisee. 


§8. “(R.V.) Burying,” or ‘ bunal,’ im Mark, 
Matihew, and John? 


If we put aside, as doubtful, the saying about “the poor” in 
John®, the verb or verbal noun rendered by R.V. “burying ”’ or 
‘burial,’ is the only one that Mark, Matthew, and John agree 
. In assigning to Jesus in this narrative. The Thesaurus quotes 
authorities shewing that the word means, not “burying,” but 


‘ 


» embalming*.”” The Hebrew word for “‘embalm,” chénat, is quite 





1 Law p. 323. 

2 Mk xiv. 8 Mt. xxvi. 12 Jn xii. 7 

d €oxe €Emoinger, Badovoca yap avrn ... Ades adrny, iva 
mpoédaBev pupica TO TO pUpov TovTO emi TOU eis THY Huépay Tod evTA- 
T@pd pov eis TOY EvTa- oamards pov mpos TO Giacpovd pov THpHon 
giao pov. evradidom pe erroingev. avo. ; 


8 Jn xii. 8 is omitted by SS as well as by D, and is placed at the 
end of the narrative (instead of before the end as in Mk-Mt.) where 
an editor might naturally interpolate it as a suitable climax. 

4 See Steph. Thes. ili. 1154 (on évraduafw) where the editors refer 
to authorities, quoted by Suicer, as contradicting the assertion of 
H. S. that the verb means “bury,’’ and as shewing that it means 
“preparé for burying.” 
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different from the Hebrew for “‘bury!.”” The former, chénat, 
occurs toward the end of Genesis about the embalming of Jacob 
and of Joseph?. As to the embalming of Jacob, the Hebrew is 
rendered in LXX by the word here used in the Gospels, which 
means literally “‘make arrangements for entombing”’ (as 
distinguished from “‘burying®’’). But, as to the embalming of 
Joseph, LXX renders the Hebrew “‘embalm” by the Greek 
“bury” thus: “They embalmed (LXX buried) him, and he was 
put in a coffin in Egypt?4.”’ 

About Joseph, Aquila renders the word “they aromatized, 
or spiced, him.” This gives exactly the meaning of the Hebrew 


_ verb. It.occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament except 
- about a fig-tree “putting forth” its spicy fruit-buds, literally 


“spicing its buds®.”” ‘‘Embalming” was an Egyptian not a 
Hebrew custom. But when a corpse had to be carried a long 
way for burial, as in Jacob’s case, or when the burial had to be 
deferred for many years, as in Joseph’s case, it was naturally 
practised even by Hebrews. Jewish traditions are remarkably 
silent about the embalming of Jacob and Joseph®. The Midrash 
on the embalming of Jacob quotes a tradition condemning, as 
well as one defending, the act’. In the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, Judah says “Let no one embalm me®.” 





* Heb. for “embalm,” évradudtew, is IN (sim. Onk.); Heb. for 
“bury,” Oarrey, is 2p. Delitzsch has 3n for évradudgev. 

* Gen. |. 2 (bis), 26 (Gesen. 3346 by error 1. 22, 26). Comp. 
Gen. 1. 3, nw3N pl. abstr. “embalming”? LXX ris radpas, Aq. rav 
dpwpari(opévev, 1.€. Of the spicers or embalmers. 

3 Gen. 1. 2, but the noun 7b. 3 in LXX is rendered ragy. 

4 Gen. 1. 26. 

® Cant. ii. 13 “the fig-tree (M3NNN) spiceth’ (ADIN) (R.V. ripeneth) 
its figs’ (so Gesen. 3340, but R.V. “green figs,’ and sim. Gesen. 
803 a M35 “early figs’’). 

6 No reference to the passages mentioning the embalming is 
given in the Index to Jer. Talmud transl. Schwab, nor in Bab. 
Talmud ed. Goldschmidt (at present, 1916). 

? See Gen. ry. on Gen. 1. I—2 (Wii. p. 501) “ Why did Joseph die 
before his brethren? Rabbi said ‘Because he had embalmed 
(einbalsamirt hatte) his father.’...According to the Rabbis, Jacob 
commanded them [7.e. his sons] to embalm him.”’ 

8 Test. XII Patr. Jud. § 26. “Let none embalm me with costly 
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These facts shew that Jewish tradition distinguished “em- 
balming”’ from “‘burying,”’ and that, if Jesus used the former 
term, he used it distinctively. 

If so, with what distinction or allusion did He use it? 
It might possibly mean, nearly as in the Testaments quoted 
above, but with a tender allusiveness, not reproachful or 
ironical: ‘“‘She is anointing my body as though she were 
embalming a royal personage previous to burial.’ But it 
might also allude to the ancient precedents of the two Patri- 
archs, whose embalming was a symbol of deliverance from 
immediate corruption, as well as from a grave in Egypt. If 
Jesus said anything to this effect, it would be received by 
Christians of the first century in the spirit of Ignatius, who 
says “For this cause the Lord received ointment on His 
head that it might breathe incorruptibility to the Church?.”’ 
In the Acts, Peter quotes the words “Neither wilt thou give 
thy holy one to see corruption” as referring to Christ, who, 
he says, ‘‘was not left in Hades, nor did his flesh see 
corruption?.’’ The ointment poured on Christ in Bethany and 


_ 





raiment or tear open my belly,” pndeis pe evradiaon rodvtedet eo byte, 
i) THY KowWiay pov avappyge...kai avayayeré pe. A second version has 
pndeis pe evraduaoes ev trodutedet ecOntt, adda avayayeté pe, apparently 
taking éevraguafw as “carry to the tomb in [burial clothes].’’ But the 
first version—in which ¢vraduatw seems to be explained by the parallel 
avappnée. aS Meaning “‘embalm’’+—is supported by precedent and 
Jewish feeling, according to which, “embalming” was quite ex- 
ceptional, reserved for Jacob and Joseph alone, and requiring some 
kind of explanation.” 

1 Ign. Eph. § 17, 

2 Acts ii. 27—31, quoting Ps. xvi. 8—10 and then commenting 
onit. On Ps. xvi. 9 “my flesh,’ Tehillim (on Ps. cxix. 9, Wii. il. 173) 
says “David said, I know that the worm will have no power over 
my flesh.” Devek Evetz, ch. i. says that immunity from the worm 
extends to seven, viz. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Amram, 
‘‘and, according to others (? some), also David (because of Ps. xvi. 9).”’ 
Baba Bathr. 17 a, with more probability, has “ Miriam”’ for “ Amram”’ 
in this list, and adds “Benjamin.” It proceeds “Many say also 
‘David,’ because of Ps. xvi. 9, but it was only a prayer uttered by 
him.”’ These traditions take “worm” as meaning the literal “worm” 
of the grave. But Joma 87 a takes the Psalm as applying to pious 
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ascending from His body to fill the house with its odour, might 
seem to be a symbol, not of burial followed by immediate cor- 
ruption, but of an embalming or preservation from corruption, 
preparatory to a rising again. 

Now passing to the contexts of Mark and Matthew about 
embalming we find that Mark’s extraordinary language appears 
to allude to the double meaning of the Hebrew or Aramaic 
word “to spice,” or “‘to put forth,’’ mentioned above as refer- 
ring both to “embalming” and also to the “‘spicing” of the buds 
of the fig-tree. At all events he ventures to use a word 
“murize’”—like Aquila’s aromatize—as to which it has been 
pointed out that it represents a “‘perfuming”’ tolerable only 
in women during life, but applicable to men as well as women 
when their bodies are being prepared for interment?. The word 
is nowhere else used in the Old or New Greek Testament nor in 
the earliest Christian writers?, but we have seen that Clement 
of Alexandria uses it, in connection with the Lord’s Anointing, 
as conveying an allusion to the practice of “perfuming the 
dead‘.” . . 

Matthew avoids the Greek verb murize—perhaps because of 
its Greek associations with pleasure and luxury—and sub- 
stitutes “cast perfume (muron).’’ But both Matthew and 
Mark say that it was (Mark) “[with a view] to” or (Matthew) 
“toward,” embalming. Mark, however, laying stress on 
“before,” says “she undertook beforehand’’; Matthew, laying 
no such stress on “‘before,” says “‘having cast (i.e. put) this 





—— 


teachers in general, in which case the “worm” (comp. Is. Ixvi. 24 
“their worm shall not die’) would mean the “worm” of “hell’’; 
and that is the interpretation apparently adopted by Rashi ad /oc. 
where see Breithaupt’s note. Peter, who implies (Acts ii, 29) that 
the Psalm did not apply to David and did apply to Christ, seems to 
have followed the literalist interpretation. 


1 Mk xiv. 8 Mt. xxvi. 12 A it. 7 

mpoéhaBev pupioa Balovoa yap avrn "Ades adrny, iva ¢is 
TO G@ud pov eis Tov TO pUpov TOTO emi TOU THY Huepav Tov évTadu- 
> , ‘ , \ ~ ld / 
evradiac pov. gopaTos, “ov mpos TO agpot pov THPHoN avTo. 


evtadiaoa pe €roincev. 
2 See above, p. 349, n. 2, quoting Artemidorus. 
% It is not in Goodspeed. 
4 Clem. Alex. 205—6, quoted above, p. 349. 
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ointment?.’’ This might mean that the woman knowingly did 
this ‘‘ with a view to” embalming. But it might mean that 
she did it out of pure affection, and with no such view, but 
that the Lord Himself discerned that the act was providentially 
directed “with a view to” an embalming. 

The parallel in John, though obscure and possibly corrupt, 
appears to adopt the latter interpretation in a sentence that 
uses the word “reserve” in a peculiar way*. One difficulty 
consists in the use of “in order that,’ which (consequently 
perhaps) many authorities have cancelled. Some take “‘reserve 
it” as meaning ‘‘reserve the rest of the ointment.’”’ The text,’ 
as it stands in W. H., is hardly intelligible, but may mean 
“Let her alone, that she may [find herself to] have kept this: 
stored up proof of her affection for the day of my embalming?®.”’ 





1 TIpoéAaBev pupioa, in Mk, lit. “undertook beforehand to per- 
fume,’’ may have been corrupted to mpo¢Barev pupica, (?) “ proposed 
to perfume,” and this again corrupted to Matthew’s commonplace 
éBarev puvpov. TlpoAanSavm with inf. is rare (though it occurs in 
Ign. Eph. § 3 mpoédaBov mapaxadeiv tpas). Tpo8d\\@ occurs in 
Cant. li, 13 (Aq.) about the fig-tree “spicing”’ its buds, as a rendering 
of pn, “embalm,”’.and it is used in Lk. xxi. 30 about “the fig- 
tree and all the trees’’ (without an object). 

2 Tnpew, “keep,” in LXX, freq. refers to “keeping” the law, 
commandments etc., “ watching’ one’s soul, mouth, ways etc., but 
is not used of “reserving” a gift for anyone exc. in Cant. vii. 13 
Heb. j5¥, “all manner of precious fruits new and old, which 
I have veserved for thee, O my beloved.” There, R.V. marg. refers 
to Mt. xiii. 52 “every scribe that is made a disciple to the kingdom 
of the heavens is like unto a man a master of a house who bringeth 
out (€x8adXec) from his treasury things new and old.’’ Also the Targum 
on Cant. paraphrases the new fruits as “the words of the scribes” 
and the old as “the words of the Law.’’ But the Midrash, besides 
understanding the old fruits as the earlier Rabbis, and the new fruits 
as the later ones, prefixes a parable of a good house-wife, who, in 
her husband’s absence, increases, instead of diminishing, the property 
he has left with her. Tnpeiv is used of “veserving’’ the good wine in 
Jn ii. 10. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 4 “an inheritance...veseyved in the 
heavens for (eis) you.” 

* Nonnus has: 


>? 


Ondurépns Aime SHpov apeuéos, dppa pudrdkéy 
THpaTOS NueTepou KEuNALov, eiooKev EON 
poivios nperépwv Ktepéwv emirvpBis &pn, 
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John perhaps intends us to contrast this anticipatory embalming 


| with that performed, after death, by Joseph of Arimathea and 


Nicodemus!. This mentions ‘one pound” of ointment; that 
mentions a hundred pounds?. This was too soon; that was 
in due time. This fulfilled no prophecy; that fulfilled the 
saying of Isaiah “with the rich in his death*.’’ Mark and Luke, 





where perhaps édpa dvddén means “that she may reserve the rest 
of it.” 

1 Jn xix. 38—40. 

2 Jn xix. 40 “bound it in linen cloths with the spices, as the 


custom of the Jews is to embalm (évraquafew)” is not commented 


on by Hor. Heb. or Schéttgen. Wetstein is hardly to the point when 
he quotes Tacitus Hist. v. 3 [error for v. 5] as saying ‘‘de Judaeis’”’ 
that it was their custom “ corpora condere quam cremare, more 
igyptio”’—that is, the Jews followed the Egyptian practice of 
burying rather than burning. For the question here is about 
‘““embalming”’ or ‘‘ preparing for. burial’’—not about ‘“‘ buryving.”’ 

Westcott says that the manner of the Jews is “contrasted with 
that (e.g.) of the Egyptians, who removed parts of the body before 
embalming (Herod. ii. 86 ff.). The phrase may, however, only mark 
the Jewish custom of embalming as contrasted with burning: comp. 
Tac. ‘Hist.’ v. 3.” Hastings Dict. Index contains no reference to Jn 
xix. 40. Enc, Bib. 1285 says that “embalming” was “specifically 
Egyptian,’ that ‘‘the Hebrews did not practise it,’’ and that the 
embalming of the body of Aristobulus in honey (Joseph. 4nt. xiv. 
7. 4) “stands by itself.” Edersheim says (ii. 617) ‘He [7.e. Nico- 
demus] now came bringing a ‘roll’ of myrrh and aloes, in the fragrant 
mixture well known to the Jews for purposes of anointing or burying.’’ 
This is vague, and no authority is given for it. The writer adds “It 
was in ‘the court’ of the tomb that the hasty embalmment—if such 
it may be called—took place.”’ 

Perhaps John meant his readers to contrast with the “em- 
balming” given by Mary the “binding in linen cloths. ..as the custom 
of the Jews is to embalm’’—a contemptuous expression for a quasi- 
embalming, that was neither the real Egyptian embalming, nor the 
Greek and Roman burning. This quasi-embalming was a kind of 
fettering in the tomb, and served no purpose except to make the 
resurrection all the more wonderful by reason of the breaking of the 
fetters. 

3 Is. lili. 9 “they made his grave...and with the rich in his death”’ 
seems to be alluded to in Mt. xxvii. 57 “vich,’”’ and ib. 60 “his new 
tomb” (as R.V. marg. references indicate in both passages). “Rich’’ 
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later on, mention “spices” as being brought by the women 
to Christ’s grave after the entombment; John does not. 
John, and John alone, says, later on, that there was an actual 
and material embalming of the dead body, but only at the 
hands of Joseph and Nicodemus. Here he tells us, in effect, 
that there was, before this, an anticipatory and spiritual 
embalming of the living body at the hands of Mary. 

According to this view, John’s obscure tradition implies 
a kind of comment on the phrase in Mark ‘‘wndertook before- 
hand,” as if he said “It was indeed ‘beforehand,’ but it was 
ordained by God that it should be ‘beforehand,’ as the spicy 
fruit buds of the fig-tree come beforehand to be the sign of the 
spring.” It is impossible to deny that if this is John’s meaning, 
it is expressed with an almost ostentatious harshness as well 
as brevity and obscurity. But that makes it all the more 
probable that in using the rare word “embalming” John 
believes himself to be using a Synoptic word, rejected by Luke, 
but conveying a special meaning of great importance and used 
by Jesus Himself. 

To us it may seem fanciful to connect the “embalming” 
mentioned by Jesus with the prospect of a higher life. We 
associate it with Egyptian mummies. But we must dissociate 
ourselves from the thought of Egypt and try to merge our- 
selves in that of Israel. To a Jew, the law that the old must 
give place to the new might connect itself with the promise in 
Leviticus that Israel should “‘ bring forth the old [stores] because 
of (literally, from before, z.e. to make way for) the new!.’”’ There 
is only one other Scriptural passage that uses “‘new’’ of the 
products of the earth’. It is in the Song of Songs, where the 
Bride speaks of “precious fruits new and old” reserved for the 





and “his” are pec. toMt. The LXX “give the rich for (dyri) his 
death” seems to lead Justin (A pol. § 51 “rules His enemies”) away 
from the Hebrew (and see an interpretation given by Jerome “scribas 
. ..quinimiis opibus affluebant,...Romanis tradiderit Deus’’). John, 
describing the lavish gift of “myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound 
weight’’ may have intended to suggest a less vindictive aspect of the 
true text of Isaiah, 
1 Lev. xxvi. Io. 2 Gesen. 294 a. 
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Beloved!. Now Philo applies the Levitical promise to the 
development of the knowledge of God?. Origen connects it 
with the saying of Christ to His disciples about the duty of 
“every scribe” in His kingdom to “bring forth from his 
treasury things new and old”; Jerome connects the same 
saying of Christ with the “precious fruits new and old” in the 
Song of Songs?; and the Sermon on the Mount is pervaded 
with the thought that the New is to be developed out of the 
Old as the fruit from a tree. 

Modern criticism gives hardly sufficient prominence to the 
Marcan “parable of the fig-tree”’ in Christ’s Discourse on the 
Last Days where Luke has completely missed the meaning: 
“Now from the fig-tree learn its parable. When its branch is 
now become tender and putteth forth its leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh‘.’’ The parable seems to have referred to the 
fig-tree alone,.and to point to the Hebrew “‘sficing,’’ used 
about the buds of a fig-tree. It seems to take us back to the 
description of spring in the Song of Songs, mentioning the “‘fig- 
tree” as “spicing” (or ‘‘embalming’”’) its “green figs.”” Christ’s 
doctrine about “the fig-tree,’’ and about ‘‘the new and old,” 
together with the two passages from the Song, shew how 
“embalming” might be connected, in the mind of a Jewish 
Teacher, with the thought of a spiritual spring, a spontaneous 
budding into life, breaking through the bonds of the winter of 
death®. 





1 Cant. vii. 13, quoted above, p. 378, n. 2. 

2 Philo i. 178, 513. 

® See Origen on Mt. xiii. 52 (Lomm. iii. 41) and Jerome. 

* Mk xiii. 28, Mt. xxiv. 32 exg@iy; Lk. xxi. 29 foll. 7 poBdadwotyr , 
applied to “the fig-tree and all the trees’’; see p. 325, n. 2, and 
p- 378, n. 1, quoting Cant. ii. 13. 

® See p. 308 foll. on Mk xiii. 18 “pray ye that your flight be not 
in winter.”’ 
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§9. “Verily...for a memorial of her,” in Mark and M atthew + 

The emphatic utterance here attributed to Christ by Mark 
and Matthew has nothing corresponding to it in Luke’s narrative 
of Anointing. Nor does it seem at first sight to have anything 
corresponding to itin John. Many will find it difficult to believe 
that Jesus actually uttered such words?, but it is perhaps even 
more difficult to believe that they were invented. They may 
have sprung from some metaphorical tradition the record of 
which contained the word “said” in the sense of “meant.” 
A confusion between “now this meant” and “‘now he said this,” 
either in Hebrew or in Greek, would explain Mark’s insertion’. 

It would also explain John’s omission, if we could shew 
that the Johannine parallel here inserts some detail that might 
be paraphrased so as to give the Mark-Matthew tradition. 
John has nothing except “‘The house was filled with the savour 
But might not “the house” be a way of 
expressing “‘the whole world,’’ to which the Gospel was to be 
preached so that it might become “the house”’ of God? We 
have seen that Ignatius speaks of the ointment as breathing 
incorruptibility on “‘the Church.” Origen also, in his com- 
mentary on John, says that the woman “infused the odour of 
the ointment into the whole house, [passing] into the perception of 
all that were in it, wherefore also it 1s written ‘Wheresoever this 
Gospel shall be preached, in all the nations, there shall be 
mentioned also that which this woman has done....5’” Here 


of the ointment.’’ 





[Jn om., but see 





1 Mk xiv. 9 
aunv de Aéyw vpir, 
6mrou €av KnpvxOn Td 
evayyéAuov eis OAov Tov 
KOOpOV, Kal O érroinoev 
4 / 3 
avTn dadnOnoera eis 

pVYnpoaVvOY avuTis. 


Mt. xxvi. 13 


apn héye t vpiy, Omou 
eav KnpuxO7 TO evay- 
yéeAuov TOUTO ev OAM T@ 
KOT KO, AadyOhoerar Kal 
& émoinoev avtn eis 
pUnoOoUVOY auTis. 


xil.. 3] 
U] be oikia é€mAnpodn 
€k THS hi TOU pupov. 


2 Comp. McNeile on Mt. xxvi. 13 “It is difficult to believe that 


the words came from the lips of Jesus,” 


and on the other side, Swete 


on Mk xiv. 9 “That the saying has not been reported by Lc. and Jo. 
is an interesting indication of the independence of those Evangelists.”’ 
*3 See Son 3165, 3204 etc. 

> Comm. Joann. i. 12, where Lomm. 1. 27 wrongly omits a reference 


to Jn xii. 3. 


4 See above, p. 347. 
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he alludes to the past fact in John as corresponding to a future 
- metaphorical fulfilment mentioned in Mark and Matthew. Else 
where, quoting fully from John, and then alluding to Mark and 
Matthew so as to explain John by the allusion, he says: “This 
‘indicates that the odour of the doctrine that proceeds from 
Christ and from the fragrance of the Holy Spirit, filled the whole 
House of this world and the House of the universal Church.” 

This view of the sweet smell of the ointment, namely, that 
it was the type of something spiritual, agrees with the first 
mention of the word in our English Bible, in connection with 
Noah’s sacrifice, ““And the Lord smelled the sweet savour2’’; 
and it suggests that the action of the woman might be regarded 
as of the nature of a sacrifice, or of a preparation for sacrifice, 
preparing the Lord’s body (so to speak) for the Sacrifice on the 
Cross. In this connection, there are some very early traditions 
—instructive though apocryphal—about the sweet-smelling 
sacrifice of the heart: “‘ He speaks to us thus,”’ says Barnabas, 
“““ A sacrifice to God is a broken heart; a savour of sweet odour 
to the Lord is a heart that glorifies Him that has shaped it®.’” 
Irenaeus also, shortly after repeating fully and correctly what 
“David says in the fiftieth [LXX] Psalm,” adds, apparently 
from a different source, “As it is said elsewhere, ‘Sacrifice to 
- God is a broken heart, a savour of sweet odour to God, a heart 
that glorifies Him that has shaped it*.’” The same apocryphal 
saying is quoted by Clement of Alexandria “‘‘A sacrifice to the 
Lord is a broken spirit... How then shall I use crowns, or 
ointments, or what shall I offer as incense to the Lord? ‘A 
savour (it is said) of sweet-odour to God is a heart that glorifies 
Him that has shaped it°.’”’ 

It should be added that an Aramaic past tense “‘and there 
was filled” might be read in Hebrew fashion as “and there 
shall be filled*.’’ There are many instances of the interchange 
of past and future in the transition from Hebrew to the Greek 





1 Origen on Cant. i. 12 (Lomm. xiv. 429). 

2 Gen. vili. 21. 3 Barn. § 2. .* Iren. iv. 17. 1—2. 

> Clem. Alex. 306 is almost identical with Barnabas ’Ocp1) edwdias 
T® Oem (Barn. r@ Kupim) xapdia do€afovea rov memhakéra adrny. 


6 Paradosis 1290, 1411 a—. 
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of the LXX+. Our conclusion is that the omission by John of 
the Mark-Matthew tradition concerning a solemn prediction of 
Jesus is to be explained much more probably by the hypothesis 
that John substituted the true tradition for the misinterpreta- 
tion of it, than by the hypothesis that John rejected the Mark- 
Matthew tradition as false, and substituted for it a new one 
that had no connection with the old. ; 


§ 10. Mark's narrative as a whole 

The last section has brought before us the very widess aaa 
early Christian tradition about the “‘sweet savour” of ‘‘a sacrifice”’ 
that consists in ‘‘a broken heart.’’ Jewish tradition comments on 
the anomaly in the Psalms: God will not have as a sacrifice the 
body of a beast that is rent, or an offering of wine in a broken 
vessel; but He welcomes the sacrifice of. ‘‘a broken heart’’?— 
a metaphor for repentance, expressed in another metaphor as 
a passionate ‘‘turning away” from one’s sinful self to find 
one’s true self in the Father in heaven”. According to Isaiah, 


the Lord sent the Anointed, that is the Christ, to ‘bind — 


up the broken in heart®.’”’ Luke strangely omits this clause 
when he represents Jesus as reading the Lesson from Isaiah in 
the Synagogue; but he expresses the fulfilment of it in his 
description of Jesus as dismissing the weeping woman that had 
been “‘a sinner” with the words, “‘ Thy sins are forgiven 4.” 

In Mark, there is nothing that on the surface signifies a 
breaking of the heart. But we ought to look below the surface. 
We have already found that the “‘pistic” ointment probably 
contains an allusion to faith or trust’. The “embalming” was 
also found to allude to a life beyond death®. And a similar 
allusion appeared in the exceptional Marcan verb expressing 
“perfume.”’ In a context so full of allusive metaphor, there 
ought not to be ignored the phrase peculiar to Mark describing 
the woman as “breaking ” the cruse of ointment’. The word 

1 See Clue 19, 84, 87, 240. 


2 See Lev. rv. (on Lev. vi. 9) (Wii. p. 47), rep. Pestkt. Wi. p. 227. 
Pseudo-Jerome says (on Mk xiv. 3) “fractum alabastrum carnale est 





desiderium.”” See pp. 387, 721, Nn. I. 3 Is. Lxi. I cuvrerpippeévovrs. 
4 Lk. iv. 18—109, vii. 48. 5 See above, pp. 356—7. 
6 See above, p. 380. ? Mk xiv. 3 ovytpivaca. 
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is a strong one, meaning ‘‘ break in pieces” so that the contents 
might issue in a stream and not in drops. Matthew omits it, 
perhaps because he thought the action so unusual and incon- 
venient that this word must be corrupt. But it may be 
expressive of an intense emotion that disregarded convention ; 
and Mark’s original may have used the word allusively to 
describe the woman as “broken in heart” while breaking the 
cruse?. In Luke, the woman’s sorrow was for her own sake, 
because of her past estrangement from the Father in heaven. 
But in Mark it appears to have been sorrow also for the sake 
of her Saviour on earth—who had often predicted that He 
would be ‘‘delivered over” to smiting or death, and whose 
prediction seemed now in danger of being speedily fulfilled?. 
In a somewhat similar manner we ought perhaps to explain 
the remarkable phrase peculiar to Mark, ‘That which she had 
she did*.’”’ Matthew avoids this. It seems to mean “That 
which she had [in her power to do] she did” but why did not 
Mark say this if he meant it? Delitzsch suggests an answer 
by his Hebrew rendering: ‘‘ That which was in the power of her 
hand [to do} she did.’’ Such a phrase is connected in the Law 
with sacrifices and vows and offerings from the ‘‘hand”’ of the 
poor—which were necessarily of little value as compared with 
those of the rich*. So taken, and applied literally, the phrase 
might-be regarded by Matthew as absurd: “‘The offering was 
of great value. Some say, three hundred denars. How then 
could Jesus say, that which she ‘had it in her power,’ or, that 
which she ‘could afford,’ todo?” But Jesus might be speaking, 
not of the money value, but of the spiritual value: ‘ All that 








1 See Clem. Rom, § 18, and § 52 quoting Ps. li. 17. 

* From a different point of view, Phaedo (117 c) weeps for himself 
rather than for Socrates who is on the point of departing: dméxXaov 
epauTov* ov yap On exeivov ye, GAG THY epavrod TixnY, olov avdpos éraipov 
eoTepnpevos Einv. 

3 Mk xiv. 8 6 écyev éroinoer, Delitzsch ANWY AV Sy5 mon WWE nN. 
SS has “This, which she hath done, lo, as if for my burial she hath 
done it,’”’ k “quod habuit haec,” followed by “praesumpsit et un- 
guentauit....” 

4 See Gesen. 390 a quoting Lev. v. 7, 11 etc. 
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she could possibly do, all that she could pepe give, a broken 
heart—this she gave!,”’ 

In view of all the facts we may aed it as probable that 
Mark—even if he did not definitely allude in the “breaking”’ 
of the cruse to the ‘‘ broken heart ’’—assumed that the woman 
was heart-broken with sorrow. In the Phaedo, when Socrates 
drinks off the hemlock, even the gravest of his philosophic 
friends cannot forbear from tears. Crito goes out for a moment 
to hide them, Phaedo weeps silently with covered head, another 
weeps openly, another bursts into weeping and wailing unre- 
strainedly. In Mark, then, why is not the woman represented 
as weeping? May it not be because Mark assumes the tears? 
May he not follow some tradition that subordinated tears as 
interfering with the emphasis laid on ‘‘embalming,” which 
signified resurrection? 

It is unsatisfactory to conclude with an interrogation. But 
we cannot ignore the atmosphere of doubt that encompasses 
these traditions about anointing. Later on, we shall find Mark 
and Luke implying or mentioning a proposed anointing of 
the body of Jesus; but the parallel Matthew mentions only 
a “‘beholding”’; and the Gospel of Peter will be found to add 
“‘weeping and lamenting?.’’ This will be discussed in its place. 
Meantime, we may safely conclude that Mark’s difficult ex- 
pressions are probably earlier than the easy paraphrases that 
Matthew substituted for them, and that Mark contains, in an 
obscure and possibly truncated form, the closest approximation 
to the historical fact. 


§1z1. A review of the evidence 


On a matter on which Origen changed his mind, and departed 
from the view formerly held by himself and “‘many*” older 
commentators, it is natural to doubt whether it is possible to 
arrive at a safe conclusion. But the facilities possessed by 





1 On Lk. ii. 24, describing the offering of Mary, the Lord’s mother 
(‘a pair of turtle-doves’’), Origen refers to Lev. xii. 8 (A.V. marg.) 
“if her hand find not sufficiency of a-lamb.”’ 

2 Mk xvi. 1, Mt. xxviii. 1, comp. Lk. xxiv. 1 and xxill. 56. 

8’ “Many,” see above, p. 353. 
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modern students for the purpose of linguistic analysis! have 
enabled us to see that there is more to be said than Origen 
supposed fer ine older view, apparently assumed by Ignatius 
and Clement of Alexandria, that there was only one act of 
anointing and that the anointing woman had been “a sinner.”’ 

If there had been more than one, would there not probably 
have been many? Would not such an act have provoked 
imitation—especially among the devoted women described by 
Luke as following Jesus? But Mark, Matthew, and John all 
appear to regard it as unique. So apparently do Ignatius and 
Clement of Alexandria. If indeed it had come early in Christ’s 
life, where Luke places it, it would have probably been imitated. 
But it appears to have come but a few days before the close of 
His life. It seems to sum up the action of the Messiah, or Christ, 
or Anointed, in preaching the Gospel to sinners and “binding 
up the broken in heart,’’ who, in the person of one woman, 
make Him a return in the form of an anointing, or chrism, that 
prepares the Christ for His grave and resurrection. If the 
woman was in some special way a ‘“sinner,’”’ and was now a 
repentant sinner, that would make her a fit type of the Gentile 
Church which was to receive, through repentance, remission 
of sins. Hence the emphasis on the act in all the Gospels. 

As to the place where the Anointing happened, and the 
house in that place, the Evangelists diverge. Bethany, say all 
but Luke; Luke is silent?. The house of Simon the Pharisee, 
says Luke; the house of Martha and her family (in effect) says 
John ;. the house of Simon the Leper, say Mark and Matthew— 
all, perhaps, going back to some original Beth Ania, as above 
indicated. 

These convergences and divergences illustrate what we. 
have found Origen calling “‘a kind of family relationship (cog- 
natio quaedam)’’ between the Gospel narratives. Some of the 





1 I mean not only the Concordances to Scripture in English, 
Greek, and Hebrew, but the Indices to early Christian writers, 
including Goodspeed’s Concordance to those of the first century and 
a half, and the Indices to Greek writers in general, 

* Lk. vil. 36. The places mentioned in the previous context are 
vii. 11 “ Nain,” vii. 17 “ Judaea and the region round about.” 
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similarities and dissimilarities illustrate the different aspects in 
which the act might present itself to the narrators. In Mark 
and Matthew the woman simply anoints the Saviour as an 
“embalming” for the grave and resurrection; but in Luke and 
John the woman “wipes off’? from Jesus something (“tears,”’ 
or “‘ointment,” or both) that becomes to her, in Luke, a kind 
of cleansing for the remission of sins. In John this “wiping” is 
only an addition to the “embalming.” But Luke mentions no 
“embalming” at all. He is solely concerned with the woman 
whose sins are forgiven, not with the ‘‘embalming” of the 
Forgiver. 

It is not surprising if Luke has missed the meaning of the 
“embalming.’’ It would perhaps be as perplexing to him as 
the last words of the dying Socrates would be to some modern 
readers: “‘Crito, we owe a cock to Asculapius!.”” Not every 
modern reader of Plato realises that this means “‘We owe a 
sacrifice to the God of Healing who ison the point of raising me 
up from the disease of mortal life to the health of life immortal.” 

But, on the hypothesis that only one woman anointed Jesus. 
what are we to say about the omission, by Mark, Matthew, and 
John, of the fact—if it was a fact—that the woman had been 
“a sinner’? In behalf of Mark it may perhaps be said that 
he assumed it in introducing the phrase “alabaster cruse of 
ointment.’’ But we have seen that John alters this into 
‘“pound of ointment.” Is it possible that John knew the 
woman to have been a sinner—this woman whom he calls the 
sister of Lazarus and whom he has expressly described as ‘“‘loved”’ 
by Jesus—knew it, and yet refrained from mentioning it? 

It would be venturesome to assert this positively, but it 
would perhaps be still more venturesome to deny the possibility. 
Consider John’s representation of Mary Magdalene. He gives 
to her the first place among those privileged to see the risen 
Saviour. He makes her the Lord’s own messenger to the 
Apostles concerning His resurrection. Yet he nowhere tells us 
that she had once been possessed by “seven devils.”’ 

Consider also John’s treatment of the term “sinner.” He 





1 Plato Phaedo 118 A. 
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never uses the word except technically in the story of the 
healing of the man born blind. There some of the Pharisees 
declare that Jesus “is not from God,” but some venture to ask 
“How can a man that is a sinner do such signs?”’ Then they 
pronounce authoritatively “We know that this man is a sinner.”’ 
The man born blind replies, in effect, that he knows nothing 
about these Pharisaean technicalities, ‘‘Sinner or not, He was 
the man that healed me! Is that what you call ‘sinner’?!” 
Similarly, perhaps, as regards the woman that anointed Jesus, 
John may have intended his readers to say, “Sinner or not, she 
was one whom Jesus ‘loved.’ She was one whose tears moved 
Jesus to raise Lazarus from the dead. She was one from whose 
hand He willingly received a preparation for the temporary tomb 
through which He passed in order that He might ascend to 
the Father in heaven.” 





1 jn ix. 16, 24, 25, 31. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST SUPPER 


[Mark xiv. 12—25] 


§1. Judas Iscariot’s agreement with the chief priests 


THE account of Judas’ agreement comes, in Mark-Matthew, 


as a connecting link between the narrative of the Supper at . 





1 Mk xiv. 10O—1I 

(10) Kai “Iovdas 
"IoxapioO 6 eis TaD 
dadexa amndOev mpos 
ToUs apxtepeis iva avTov 
mapadot avrois. 

(II) of 8€ dkov- 
gavtes exapnoav kal 
emnyyeiAavTo avT@® ap- 
yupwov Sodva. kai e(nrer 
Ts avTov evKaipas Tra- 


padot. 


In Mk xiv. 


original “said to pay,’ 


II, emnyyeitAavto dovvat 


Mt. xxvi. 14—16 

(14) Tore ropevbeis 
= cal , ¢ / 
eis Tov Swdexa, 6 eyo- 

> , > / 
pevos lovdas ‘Ioxapto- 
TNS, Mpos TOvs apxeEpeEts, 

(15) etrev, Ti OéXeré 

por Sovvar Kaya vpiv 

/ > / c ‘ 
mapadoow avtov; oi Se 
€oTHTaY aUT@ TpLdKovTa 
apyvpua. 

(16) Kat amo Tore 
> , > , a > 
e(nTer evKaLpiay iva av- 
Tov mapadg. 


Lk. xxii. 3—6 
(3) Elond\Oev de 


Zaravas eis “lovdav tov 
kadovpevov lokapi@rny, 
dvTa ek Tod apiOpod Tay 
da@dexa* 

(4) Kat amedOov 
ouvedddnoer Tois apyte- 
pevowv Kai orpatnyois TO 
TOs avtois mapad@ av- 
TOV. 
(5) Kat exdpnoay 
kat ovvédevto ate 
dpyvpiov Sovva.. 

(6) Kal eEaporoyn- 


2ee 
oev, Kal e(nre: evKatpiay 


TOU mapadovvar avTov — 


a a > cr 
arep OxXov avTois. 


perhaps represented an 


as in Esth. iv. 7 (the only instance of ¢. in 


canon. LXX with a Heb. original, R.V. “promised to pay,” Heb. 
“said to pay (lit. to weigh), LXX émnyyeiiaro, al. ex. + rapacrioa). 


Mt. xxvi. 15 is influenced by Zech. xi. 12 “weighed (¢ornoav) [for] 


my hire thirty pieces of silver.’”’ Lk., like Mk, paraphrases. 

In Lk. xxii. 6, the active cfopoAdynoe is noteworthy. The 
middle, ¢fouodoyovpa, abounds, meaning “give acknowledgment,” 
“confess” etc., in a good sense. The active, efouodroyéw, does not 
exist—though dpodoyéw is existent—in O.T. or N.T., or in the early 
Christian writers (Goodspeed) or in Gk literature (Steph. Thes.). If 
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Bethany and that of the Last Supper; and it has been touched 
on above in the discussion of the former. Here the text is 
repeated in Greek in order to illustrate some differences between 
Luke and Mark. 

Mark has the difficult expression “ Judas Iscariot the one of 
the Twelve.” Matthew’s cancelling of “the” is condemned by 
its obviousness. If we accept John’s view that in the Supper 
at Bethany Judas was rebuked as the real offender, then 
“the one of the Twelve” might have meant, in the original, 
“that one of the Twelve just mentioned who was specially 
rebuked by Jesus!.”” Another explanation would be that Mark 
has already mentioned a Judas as brother of Jesus, who was 
not one of the Twelve?; and now he mentions that Judas who 
was “‘the one of the Twelve” destined to be a traitor. Neither 
of these explanations is quite satisfactory. , 

_ Luke has mentioned no Judas as brother of the Lord, but he 
has mentioned a “‘ Judas of James” as one of the Twelve’®. 
Here he says “Judas that is called Iscariot’; but he adds 
“being [still] of the number of the Twelve.” This suggests a 
. reproach, “still mominally an Apostle,” and that was probably 
Luke’s meaning. 

John, having recently mentioned Judas Iscariot as the 
murmurer at the Supper in Bethany, adds in the preface to the 

Last Supper, “Now before the feast of the passover, Jesus. . 
loved them [7.e. the disciples} unto the end. And arsine 
supper—the devil having already put into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s [son], to betray him...[Jesus]...riseth from 
supper...*.’’ Neither here nor later on does he describe Judas 








it is genuine here, it is perhaps emphatic, “he at once agreed,” “he 
pledged himself.” It is omitted by many authorities, including SS. 
D reads apoddynoev. If €& ob were used in N.T., we might suppose 
the original to have been ¢é& od @poddynoey ‘‘ from which time, ov, in 
consequence of which, he agreed’”’ (comp. Jn vi. 66, xix. 12 €« rovrov). 
This would be parall. to Mt. xxvi. 16 dro rore. 

1 In that case, Mark must be regarded as combining two incon- 
sistent traditions. For Mk xiv. 4 has “some.” 

2 Mk vi. 3, Mt. xiii. 55. > Lk, vi, 16, 

4 Jn xiii. I—4. 
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as making an agreement with the chief priests. He assumes 
that we know this!, but leaves us free to believe that it was 
made either on the evening of the Supper at Bethany, or on the 
evening of the Last Supper, or between the two. John else- 
where recognises the ambiguity of the name “Judas” by 
calling one of the disciples “Judas not Iscariot?.” But, in 
calling Iscariot ‘‘Simon’s [son]”’ here, the object is probably not 
to distinguish him from others of the name of Judas but— 
strange though it may appear to us—to indicate that he was 
no true disciple, but still unregenerate®. Also, whereas Luke 
places the expression “Satan entered into Judas” before his 
narrative of the Last Supper, John, after the preliminary 
phrase just quoted (‘‘the devil having already put...’’), 
defers ‘“‘Satan entered into Judas” till the conclusion of the 
Johannine Supper?. This seems an intervention, not in behalf 
of Mark, but rather against Luke. 


§ 2. 
We can explain Matthew’s omission of a large part of this 
narrative as follows. The wealthy Nicodemus—who according 
to the Fourth Gospel was present at this time in Jerusalem— 


The “man bearing a pitcher,” in Mark and Luke® 





1 Jn xviil. 3 “having received from the chief priests....’’ 

a [n xtv..22. 

3 See Proclamation, pp. 127—8 on Jn xxi. 15—-17 ‘‘ Simon, son of 
John.” 4°Lk. xml. 3, Jf xl. 26°27. 

5 Mk xiv. 12—16 Lk. xxii. 7—13 





(R-V.) 

(12) And on the 
first day of unleaven- 
ed bread, when they 
sacrificed the pass- 
over, his disciples say 
unto him, . Where 
wilt thou that we go 
and make ready that 
thou mayest eat the 
passover ? 


(13) And he send- 
eth two of his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto 
them, Go into the 
city, and there shall 


Mt. xxvi. I7—19 
(R.V.) 


(17) Now on the 
first [day] of un- 
leavened bread the 
disciples came _ to 
Jesus, saying, Where 
wilt thou that we 
make ready for thee 
to eat the passover ? 


(18) And he said, 
Go into the city to 
such a man, and say 
unto him, 
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(R.V.) 


(7) And the day 
of unleavened bread 
came, on which the 
passover must be 
sacrificed. 

(8) And he sent 
Peter and John, say- 
ing, Go and make 
ready for us the pass- 
over, that we may 
eat. 

(9) And they said 
unto him, Where 
wilt thou that we 
make ready? 

(10) And he said 
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would hardly be unwilling to lend Jesus a chamber in the City 
_ for Himself and His disciples. But he would probably be 

unwilling to let:his kind act be known. Jesus also might be 
unwilling that the Jews should know the whereabouts of this 


chamber. 


Now Nicodemus, according to Jewish tradition, was 





connected with the supply of water to the Jerusalemites?. He 
Mk xiv. 12—16. Mt. xxvi. 17—19 Lk. xxii. 7—13 
(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. 
meet you a man, unto them, Behold, 
bearing a pitcher of when ye are entered 
water: follow him; into the city, there 
(14) And whereso- shall meet you a man 
ever he shall enter in, bearing a pitcher of 
say to the goodman water; follow him 
of the house, The The — into the house where- 


Master (ov, Teacher) 
saith, Where is my 
guest-chamber, where 
I shall eat the pass- 
over with my dis- 
ciples ? 

(15) And he will 
himself shew you a 


large upper room 
furnished [and] 
ready: and there 


make ready for us. 

(16) And the dis- 
ciples went forth, 
and came into the 
city, and found as he 
_ had said unto them: 
and they made ready 
the passover. 


Master (ov, Teacher) 
saith, My time is at 
hand; I keep the 
passover at thy house 
with my disciples. 


(19) And the dis- 
ciples did as Jesus 
appointed them ; and 
they made ready the 
passover. 


1 Jn xii. 42, xix. 38—9. 
2 See Hor. Heb. on Jn iii. 1, quoting Taanith 20a, and Aboth R. 


into he goeth. 

(11) And ye shall 
say untothe goodman 
of the house, The 
Master (ov, Teacher) 
saith unto _ thee, 
Where is the guest- 
chamber, where I 
shall eat the passover 
with my disciples ? 

(12) And he will 
shew you a large 


upper room _fur- 
nished: there make 
ready. 

(13) And _ they 


' went, and found as 


he had said unto 
them : and they made 


_ ready the passover. 


Nathan ch. 7, for a fabulous account of the origin of his name Nico- 
demus (as if it were Hebrew), and adding “It should seem Nicodemus 
was a priest, and that kind of officer whose title was mw 751n 
a digger of wells; under whose peculiar care and charge was the pro- 
vision of water for those that should come up to the feast.’’ See 
also a story, probably of anti-christian tendency, in Chetub. 66 b 
(quoted in Hor. Heb. on Mk xiv. 5) about a daughter of Nicodemus 
“to whom the wise men appointed four hundred crowns of gold for 
a chest of spices for one day.’ This daughter, afterwards, was 
“reduced to that extreme poverty, that she picked up barley-corns 
for her food out of the cattle’s dung.’”” Comp. Wetstein on Jn iii. 1. 
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might therefore instruct one of his numerous water-carriers to 
stand with his pitcher at the gate near the “entering of the 
city!” from the road to Bethany, and to make himself the 
guide to two disciples of Jesus who might approach him as if 
desiring guidance. The disciples were to be guided to a place 
selected by Nicodemus where Jesus would be safe. The 
question was there ta be addressed as a password to the master 
of the house, ‘‘ Rabbi saith, ‘Where is my guest-chamber??’” 
The chamber would then be shewn to them. 

Now all these details would be of great interest for the 
first generation of Christians in Jerusalem. They certainly 
must have known the “guest-chamber.”’ Perhaps, too, some 
identified it with the ‘‘upper chamber” where Christians for the 
first time united in prayer and praise after the Ascension®. 
Before a generation had passed they might begin, in their songs 
and discourses, to allegorize “‘the water,’’ and possibly “‘the 
upper chamber” too*. But it will be observed that Matthew 





1 Mk xiv. 13 tmayere eis rv mow Kai aravtnoe... is not so definite 
as Lk. xxii. 10 ‘eioeAOdvT@v tyav eis Ty mOAW CUvavTnoE vpiv, Which 
suggests that as soon as they had passed through the gate the water- 
carrier would meet them. 

2 Mk xiv. 14 rod €or 76 karddvpa pov; Lk. xxii, II Om. pov. 

3 Acts 1. 13 trep@ov, also used 7b. ix. 37—9, xx. 8 and freq. in 
LXX (always some form of ny). Here (Mk xiv. 15, Lk. xxii. 12) 
the word is dvayauv. This does not occur in LXX. Hor. Heb., on 
Acts i. 13, quotes Juchasin 23 b “When the feast was done, Rabban 
Johanan and his disciples went up nvbys into an upper voom, 
and read and expounded till the fire shone round about them as 
when the law was given at Mount Sinai.”’ It adds, “Take notice 
that n»by an upper voom is distinct from a dining room, where they 
dined and supped.” It also quotes Juchasin 45 b “the sons of the 
upper voom”’ and Jer. Sabb. fol. 3. 3 “These are the traditions which 
they delivered in the upper room of Hananiah”’ and adds “ [there are} 
many instances of that kind” (comparing Acts xx. 8). In Steph. 
Thes. (which does not give avayaov except under the head of avwye(u)ov) 
avayatov seems to mean “above the ground [ floor}.’’ See Levy ili. 653 a 
quoting Ned. 56 a—which refers fancifully to Lev. xiv. 34 “a house 
of the land of your possession,’ as meaning the “ground floor,” 
distinguished from the attic, or loft—and shewing that the derived 
word xn‘>'y means (1) “attic (Sdller),’’ (2) “height,’’ “heaven.”’ 

4 Comp. Origen on Mt. xxvi. 17—18 quoting the parall. Mk and 
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does not mention any “‘guest-chamber” in any part of his 
narrative. In Matthew, the password corresponding to ‘‘my 
guest-chamber” is “my time,” which can hardly mean anything 
except (as Chrysostom takes it) the time of the Passion!. This 
is explicable if Matthew confused cataluma with catalusis. 
Both of these occur in LXX meaning “‘lodging-place?.”” But 
the latter, in literary Greek, mostly means “dissolution.” 
_It would not therefore be difficult for a Greek writer to mistake 
some such expression as “‘Is there not my lodging [ready]?” 
for “There is [at hand] my dissolution*.”” This Matthew might 
paraphrase as ‘“‘My time is at hand°.” 





saying “Et adscendimus...ad locum superiorem in quo diversorium 
est quod demonstratur ab intellectu, qui est in unoquoque homine 
paterfamilias [7.e. oixodeamdrns] discipulis Christi.” He takes (ib. 
Lomm. iv. 408) the man with the pitcher to be Moses, and the water 
to be “mundatoria,” or also (“aut certe’’) “potabilis.”” In Hom. 
Jevem. xviii. 13 (Lomm, xv. 341—3) he says that he will “shew by 
Scripture” the meaning of the Biblical irepadov and quotes O.T. as 
well as Acts i. 13 and Mk xiv. 12 foll.: “If anyone keeps the feast 
with Jesus, he is above, in a great upper chamber, in a swept upper 
chamber, in an upper chamber adorned and [made] ready.” 

+ Mt. xxvi. 18 6 xaipés pov eyyis éorw. The phrase 6 xaipds pov 
does not occur elsewhere in the Synoptists. Butit resembles Jn vii. 6 
6 Katpos 6 Enos oUr@ mapeot (and sim. vii. 8) apparently sigs “the 
season appointed for my Passion.” 

* KardAvpa, in LXX = Heb. “habitation,” “lodging”’ etc. (about 8) 
including Exod. xv. 13 “unto thy [7.e. God’s] holy habitation (m3) ” ; 
karddvows, in LXX, = “habitation” Jer. xlix. 20 7), Dan. ii. 22 (Aram.) 
nw. 

® Steph. Thes. xarddvows (1) dissolutio, (2) dimissio, (3) exitus 
[ex hac vita], (4) deversatio hospitalis, or deversorium. 

4 Ilapeort, “there is at hand,” or “there is ready,’’ would be 
appropriate here as in Jn vii. 6, and woveorw might be corrupted 
into rapeotw. For instances of interrog. in Gk confused with 
affirm. see Joh. Gr. 2236—44. In Heb., confusion would be more 
easy. Comp. Levy i. 463 6 x1"n (1) “diese,” (2) “als Frageprtkl. 
“quaenam?’’—on which see Dalman Aram. Gr. p. 89. 

®° There remains Matthew’s use of 6 deiva (unique in N.T. and 
»non-occurrent in LXX) in words ascribed to Jesus xxvi. 18 imdyere 
eis THv mod mpds Tov deiva. On this Jerome says “Morem veteris 
Testamenti nova Scriptura conservat. Frequenter legimus ‘Dixit 
ille ali (? alli et ili)’ et ‘in loco illo et illo,’ quod Hebraice dicitur 
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Passing to the Fourth Gospel we note that, as Luke closely 
follows Mark, no question arises about Johannine intervention. 
But in view of the early Christian allegorizing of ‘‘the pitcher”’ 
as signifying rudimentary purification!, it is noteworthy that 
John represents Jesus as Himself “‘pouring water into the 
bason” and washing the feet of the disciples, not before the 
Last Supper but during it?. That action is so original that 
few, if any, will suspect that the narrative sprang from anything 
but fact. Yet, if so, the omission of it by the Synoptists shews 
that if they knew it they were not alive to the importance of 





oN et wndp, et tamen personarum locorumque non ponitur 
nomen. Etinvenietis 1bit quendam portantem lagenam aquae. Quorum 
tdcivco vocabula praetermissa sunt ut omnibus qui Pascha facturi sunt, 
libeva festivitatis occasio panderetur.’’ The last two sentences, which 
I have italicised, seem to me obscure; but Jerome is justified in the 
hypothesis that rov detva may be a translation of the Heb. original 
mentioned by him. The Heb. phrase occurs in Ruth iv. 1 ofa person, 
and 1 S. xxi. 2, 2 K. vi. 8 of a place (where see Field). 

In Ruth iv. 1 “he [7.e. Boaz] said, Sit here, (lit.) a certain defined 
person (1355) unnamed (ods) "—LXX xpidie, Aq. 6 deiva—we are 
not to suppose that Boaz addressed the man thus, but that the 
writer substituted “such-and-such a one” for the name, because, as 
Rashi says, “he would not take on himself the right of redemption” 
(“non scriptum (hic) est nomen ejus quia ille noluerat redimere’’). 
Similarly here, Matthew may have substituted 6 S<iva for some name 
of a person, or some description of a person, actually uttered by Jesus. 
If Nicodemus was that person, the fact that he never openly joined 
the Church of Christ, and that his daughter was held up by the Jews 
as an example of divine retribution, may have influenced some 
earlier Evangelists, though not John, in suppressing all mention of 
his relations with Jesus. 

On the other hand Cramer on Lk. xxii. 7 foll. prints a comment 
alleged to be from Titus of Bostra, suggesting that rév detva was not 
a casual expression—ov yap ¢pn mpods tov Seiva ruxov—and that Jesus 
would not mention the name of the host to Peter and John im the presence 
of Judas,” in order that he [7.e. Judas] might not learn the [name of 
the] man and run away and report it to those who had hired him.” 

1 See above (p. 394, n. 4) and add. Tertull. De Bapt. § 19 quoting 
Mk xiv. 13, Lk. xxii. ro about the “man bearing water”’ (to shew 
that the Passover is a suitable time for baptism) and saying that 
the expression may be interpreted figuratively. 

2 Jn xill. 2—12. 
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it. And yet two of them could find room for so much detail 
about the man bearing a pitcher! 

It is not improbable that a superfluity of Christian discus- 
sions about ‘“‘the pitcher,’’ supposed to be the type of Mosaic 
purification, led John to relate fully and to emphasize the 
Christian sacrament of “the bason.” This indeed instituted 
a purification of an entirely new nature—differing from any 
mentioned in the Pentateuch—one in which a man does not 
aim in the first instance at purifying himself, but as it were 
stoops down to the feet of his neighbours in order to wash away 
that which defiles them, and then finds that in following thus 
the example of his Master he has cleansed and washed away 


the defilements of his own soul. 


§ 3. 


The designation of Judas as the betraver* 


All the Synoptists agree that Jesus knew that the betrayer 
was among the Twelve, partaking, or having partaken, of the 





1 Mk xiv. 17—2I1 
(R.V.) 

(17) And when it 

was evening he com- 

eth with the twelve. 


(18) And as they 
sat (it. reclined) and 
were eating, Jesus 
said, Verily I say 
unto you, One of you 
shall betray me, 
[even] he that eateth 
with me. 

(19) They began 
to be sorrowful, and 
to say unto him one 
by one, Is it I? 


(20) And he said 
unto them, [It is] one 
of the twelve, he that 
dippeth with me in 
the dish. 


(21) For the Son 


Mt, xxvi. 20—25 
(R.V.) 


(20) Now when 
even was come, he 


-was sitting at meat 


with the twelve dis- 


ciples (many auth., 
some anc., om. dis- 
ciples) ; 


(21) And as they 
were eating, he said, 
Verily I say unto 
you, that one of you 
shall betray me. 


(22) And they 
were exceeding sor- 
rowful, and began to 
say unto him every 
one, Is it I, Lord? 

(23) And he an- 
swered and said, He 
that dipped his hand 
with me in the dish, 
the same shall betray 
me, 

(24) The Son of 
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Lk. xxii. 14, 15, 2I— 
23 (R.V.) 

(14) And when 
the hour was come, 
he sat down, and the 
apostles with him. 

(15) And he said 
unto them, With de- 
sire... 


(21) But behold, 
the hand of him that 
betrayeth me is with 
me on the table. 


(22) For the Son 
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bread and wine on the table. But Luke differs from Mark- 
Matthew as to the position of the words indicating Christ’s 
knowledget. And not one of them describes the betrayer as 
going out before the rest to take steps for the betrayal. As far 
as Mark and Matthew are concerned, we are led to suppose that 
all present went out together (‘‘they went out”) to the Mount 
of Olives; and Luke hardly appears to differ from them, though 


he leaves us a loophole for discerning a possible difference?. 





Mk xiv. 17—21 
(R.V.) contd. 


of man goeth, even 
as it is written of 
him: but woe unto 
that man _ through 
whom the Son of man 
is betrayed! good 
were it for that man 
if he (zt. for him if 
that man) had not 
been born. 


Mt. xxvi. 20—2 
(R.V.) contd. 


man goeth, even as 
it is written of him: 
but woe unto that 
man through whom 
the Son of man is be- 
trayed! good were it 
for that man if he 
(it. for him if that 
man) had not been 
born. 

(25) And Judas, 


Lk. xxil. 14, 15, 2I— 
23 (R.V.) contd. 
of man indeed goeth, 
as it hath been deter- 
mined: but woe unto 


that man _ through 


whom he is betrayed ! 

(23) And _ they 
began to question 
among themselves, 
which of them it was 
that should do this 
thing. 








which betrayed him, 
answered and _ said, 
Is it I, Rabbi? He 
saith unto him, Thou 
hast said. 


Comp. Jn xiii. 21—8 (R.V.) When Jesus had thus said, he was 
troubled in the spirit, and testified,... Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
that one of you shall betray me. (22) The disciples looked one on 
another, doubting of whom he spake. (23) There was at the table 
reclining in Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved. 
(24) Simon Peter therefore beckoneth to him, and saith unto him, 
Tell [us] who it is of whom he speaketh. (25) He leaning back, as 
he was, on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord, who isit? (26) Jesus 
therefore answereth, He it is, for whom I shall dip the sop, and give 
it him. So when he had dipped the sop, he taketh and giveth it to 
Judas, [the son] of Simon Iscariot. (27) And after the sop, then 
entered Satan into him. Jesus therefore saith unto him, That thou 
doest, do quickly. (28) Now no man at the table knew for what 
intent he spake this unto him. 

1 Luke places the words after the institution of the Eucharist. 
Hence the verses in Luke parallel to Mk xiv. 18—21, taken con- 
secutively, are Lk. xxii. 15a, 21, 23, 22. 

2 Mk xiv. 26, Mt. xxvi. 30 “they went out,” Lk. xxii. 39 “And 
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_ The Apostolical Constitutions says ‘And when He had 
delivered to us the representative mysteries of His precious 
body and blood, Judas not being present with us}.’’ These words 


indicate that at a very early period the question of the duration 


of the presence of Judas would be discussed. This being the 
case, small Lucan deviations from Mark acquire importance. 
For example, while Matthew agrees with Mark in the first half 
of the sentence “One of you will betray me—Ae that 1s [now] 
eating with me” (placed before the Eucharist), Matthew omits 
the second half, ‘‘he that ts [now] eating with me’’; and Luke’s 





he came out and went as his custom was..., and the disciples also 
followed him.” 

1 Const. Apost. v. 14 represents the Jewish rulers as making plans 
against Jesus as early as the second and the third day of the week 
(Monday and Tuesday), and as determining “on the fourth day” 
(Wednesday) to crucify Him: “And Judas knowing this,...and 
being smitten by the devil himself with the love of money...was 
nevertheless not cast off by the Lord....Nay, and when we were 
once feasting with Him....He said ‘One of you will betray me.’ 
And when every one of us said ‘Is it I?’ and the Lord was silent, 
I, [who was] ? the one of the twelve more beloved by Him than the 
rest...besought Him to tell us....Yet not even then did our good 
Lord declare his name, but gave two signs of the betrayer: one by 
saying ‘He that dippeth with me in the dish,’ a second, ‘to whom 
I shall give the sop when I have dipped it.’ Nay, although he 
himself said “Master, is it 1?’ the Lord did not say ‘ Yes’ but ‘Thou 
hast said’ and...‘ Woe to that man....’”” Hereupon, Judas departs 
and bargains with the priests for thirty pieces of silver 

After this follows: “And on the fifth day of the week (Thursday), 
when we had eaten the passover with Him, and when Judas had 
dipped his hand into the dish, and received the sop and was gone 
out by night, the Lord said to us‘ The hour is come that ye shall be 
scattered and shall leave me alone (Jn xvi. 32)....’” This gives 
the impression that the prediction about “dipping in the dish’”’ and 
“giving the sop” was made on Wednesday and fulfilled on Thursday. 
Or else we must suppose that the action was repeated. Then follows 
Peter’s protestation, and the prediction of Peter’s denial, and then 
the above-quoted brief reference to the Eucharist—as being “the 
representative mysteries” at which Judas was “not present’”— 
followed by a form of Luke’s version of the going forth (“ Judas not 
being present with us He [7.e. Jesus] went forth”’), 
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parallel (placed after the Eucharist) is still less definite: “The 
hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the table}.”’ 

Again, Mark, repeating the present tense, says ‘“‘It is one 
of the twelve, he that 1s [now] dipping with me into the dish” ; 
but the parallel Matthew omits ‘“‘one of the twelve” and has 
the past tense, ““He that dipped his hand with me in the dish, 
the same shall betray me?. Luke has no parallel to these 
sayings. . 

There follows a questioning among the disciples, in which, 
according to Mark-Matthew, they—‘‘one by one” (as Mark 
says), or “one [at a time] each one” (as Matthew says)— 
questioned the Lord, saying “Is it I?” but according to Luke 
rng merely “‘questioned among themselves”; and they asked, 

t “Is it I?” but “which of them was it that should do this 
pas 3 

Here, then, are two points as to which—unless the rule of 
Johannine Intervention is to be broken—John must be found 
to By something :—Ist, the ‘eating’? and “dipping”; 2nd, 

the “‘questioning” of the Lord by the CISORIES On both, 
John does apparently intervene. 

As to the first, John represents Jesus as quoting from the 

Psalms “‘he that eateth my bread*”; and he adds that Jesus 


——— 





1 Mk xiv. 18 
-Apny A€éy@ vpiv ore 


e > CIA <3 , 
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Mt. xxvi. 21 
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Be. 


On Lk. xxii. 21, see Son 3371 (i) m 


2 Mk xiv. 20 
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quoting Ps. xli. 9 ‘Mine own familiar friend. . 
bread, hath lifted up his heel against me,” 
(Mark xiv. 17—21) 
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“when he had dipped the sop, taketh and giveth it to Judas?.” 
“This was’a very unusual thing,” says the Horae Hebraicae, 
“to dip a sop and reach it to anyone””; and Wetstein and 
Schéttgen offer no explanation of the act. Moreover John 
represents Jesus as speaking, not about “a sop” but about 
“the sop,” saying “‘ He it is for whom I shall dip the sop and give 
it him.”’ This leads us to ask “‘Could it be called ‘sop’ before 
it was ‘dipped’? And are we to infer from ‘the’ that it was 
some customary food, as we speak of ‘the meat,’ ‘the vegetables,’ 
‘the soup’? And what are we to say about the reading of B in 
the subsequent words ‘When he had dipped a sop’?’”’? It is 
tempting to explain ‘the sop’ as referring to “‘the Charoseth,”’ or 
Passover sauce, which many connect with the “dipping” in 
Mark and Matthew’. But we cannot legitimately thus explain 
“the” in John, for he regards the Passover as still to come. 
Explanation must therefore be sought elsewhere. © 

Turning to the LXX, we find that, although it never uses 
the diminutive psdmion, it has psdmos several times, and 
almost always to mean a “fragment” or ‘‘crumb”’ of bread, 
especially in courteous and self-depreciatory offers of hospitality 
as in “‘Comfort thy heart with a crwmb (where A has fragment) 
of bread®.”’ It occurs also, along with “‘ dipping,” in the promise 











eneydduvey én ere mrepviopov, Aq. Theod. xareyeyadvvOn pou mrépva, 
Sym. ovvecOiwv por dprov éuov, KareweyadvvOn pov axodovdav. Euseb. 
(Field) said that Aq. has mrépvav, for mrepvicpirv, “being a slave to 
the Hebrew.’”’ The Targ. renders “magnificavit (S137) super me 
(*2Y) calcaneum (3py)”’ by “has magnified himself above me by craft,” 
and Rashi explains apy as “ambush” both here and in Josh. viii. 13 
(R.V. “liers in wait,’’ Gesen. 784 a “vear’’). Tehill. ad loc. seems to 
render 3py as “at the end” and gives a quaint explanation of it. 

1 Jn xiii. 26 Baas ody [7d] Yopiov KapBaver cai didwowv “lovda Sipwvos 
‘loxapiwrov. 

2 Hor. Heb. also asks (on Jn xiii. 26) “ What could the rest of 
the disciples think of it?” and suggests that they would suppose 
Jesus to mean, in effect, “Take your supper quickly and go.” 

8 Blass approves of the omission of ro, W. H. bracket it. 

4 As to the Charoseth see Hor. Heb. on Mt. xxvi. 26, and also 
M¢Neile, on Mt. xxvi. 23. 

5 Judg. xix. 5 pape (A cAdopart) dprov. 
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of Boaz to Ruth “Thou shalt dip thy crumb in the vinegar?.”’ 
The Hebrew noun (path from pdathath, “‘crumble’’): occurs for 
the first time in Abraham’s offer of hospitality to the three 
Persons ‘“‘I will fetch a crumb of bread,’’ but there LXX has 
simply “bread” (as also have the Syriac and most of the Latin 
versions of John here)?. Also, LXX uses the verb “ feed-on- 
crumbs’ (psdm-tzein)—where the Hebrew has the vague and 
general “‘cause-to-eat’’—to describe the Lord as feeding the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, or as feeding the weak and 
erring (sometimes medicinally)?. In this use of the verb, the 
LXX appears to be influenced by literary Greek, which uses 
forms of psdmos for the most part to mean food for invalids, or 
for children‘. 

If that is the meaning here, and if there is also an allusion . 
to the use of the word in LXX, Judas is to be regarded (1) as” 
sick unto death, and Jesus as making a final effort to keep him 
alive; (2) as wandering away from the home-circle, and Jesus 
as making a final effort to recall him. Boaz invites Ruth to 
dip her “‘crumb” in the wine of his household®, but Jesus Him- 
self dips the “crumb” of hospitality and offers it to Judas as 
if to say, ““Come back, come back even now, to the brotherhood 


: 





2 Gen. xviii. 5. 

3 VouiCw occurs, as causative of bax “eat,’’ in Numb. xi. 4, 18 of 
Israel crying to the Lord to be fed with ‘‘ morsels of flesh,’’ and in 
Deut. viii. 3, 16 of the Lord as feeding Israel with “manna.’’ Comp. 
Ps. ixxx. 5 “with the bread of tears,’ Ixxxi. 16 “with the finest of 
the wheat,’’ Is. lviii. 14 etc. 

4 Comp. Epictet. i. 26. 16, about invalids, who “cannot swallow 
down their spoon-food (rov Popov cararivev).”’ Lightfoot says, on 
Clem. Rom. § 55 ewamoay, that the word is “especially appropriate 
of feeding the poor and helpless, the sick man or the child.” Yaos 
and Wwpiov sometimes mean the bread used as a spoon to take up 
soup or porridge. See Diog. Laert. Vit. Diog. vi. 37 and Xen. 
Mem. iii. 14. 5. 

5 See the Midrash ad loc. on Ruth ii. 14, and also Lev. r., Wi. 
p. 239, and Pesikt., Wii. p. 170. 

6 A word of comment is due to the emphatic “I” in Jn xii. 26 
6 ey@ Baw rd Wopwiov.... Nonnus does not try to express it. It 
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As to the second point, the questioning of the Lord by the 
disciples, John says that “one of the disciples” was lying in 
Christ’s bosom, and that Peter “made signs” to him; upon 
which that disciple said to Jesus “Lord, who is it!?” The 





suggests perhaps (1) “I, the host, doing for the guest what the guest 
usually does for himself,” (2) “I, the betrayed, making a last effort 


_ to convert the betrayer.’”’ The Physician seems represented by John 


as failing. But perhaps we should say ‘“‘ Not ‘failing,’ but learning 
the Father’s will by filial action.’’ Comp. Jn xii. 4o “He hath 
hardened their heart. . .lest...I should heal them,” and 7b. v. 19 (R.V.) 
“The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing,’’ on which (and on Mk vi. 5 “ was not able’’) see Law pp. 137—42. 

1 Jn xiii. 25 dvarecoyv éxcivos ottws eri rd ornOos TOU "Incod héyer adT@ 
Kupte, Tis eorey ; 

(1) The difficult dvarecov “falling back” or “throwing himself 
back”’ (like a rower, Steph. Thes. 499) has been altered by D into 
emimeaw@v (d “‘incumbens’’). It is rendered “falling’’ in Syr., but 
“‘recumbens”’ in Lat. versions. Nonnus has 6f& wady@ ornbeow.. . 
meowv Which expresses the impulsiveness of the action, but.not the 
backward direction. Const. Apost. has v. 14 “And, as the Lord was 
silent, I having stood up, [? the] one of the Twelve beloved by Him 
more than the others, having enclosed Him in my embrace (avaoras 
éyo, eis trav dadexa, pidovpevos im’ aitod mreiov Tov GAA, éevaoTEepricd- 
pevos avtrov) began to beseech Him to say... This appears to 
be an attempt to express the motion implied by the ava- in dvarecav 
as if it were “up’’—not “back.’’ Origen, who even in his loftiest 
mysticism seldom despises the laws of the Greek language and 
literature, writes (ad Joc. Lomm. ii. 450) as if the “lying [up] in 
the bosom” implied a lower stage of revelation than that implied 
by “falling [up] on the breast’””—“ John, who before was lying [up] 
(dvaxeiyevos) in the bosom (év r@ xéAww) of Jesus, has [now] gone 
further up (éravaBeBnxe) and fell [up] (avéreoe) on the breast (éri ro 
a77os). And perhaps if he [7.e. John] had not fallen (up| on the 
breast, but had remained in the state of lying [up] in the bosom, 
He would not have delivered (wapédaxev) that utterance (Adyor) 
which John, or [rather] Peter, was longing to learn (pav@aveyr).”’ 

In Const. A post. v. 14 Clark translates évotepvicapevos avrov “from 
lying in His bosom.’ But see Clem. Alex. 123, commenting on 
“Eat ye my flesh” and saying “It commands us. . . partaking of a new 
and different diet, that of Christ, receiving Him if possible in ourselves, 
to store Him up and to enclose the Saviour in our breasts (xkavis Se 


>? 
. 


» Pa #e , - ‘ 
adAns tis Xptorov diairns petradapBavovras, exeivoy, ef Svvarov, dvadap- 
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Johannine words that come between thesejtwo statements are 
uncertain. The Revised Version inserts a saying of Peter thus— 
“and saith unto lim, Tell [us] who it is of whom he speaketh.” 
This is probably wrong. It should be “and saith unto him, Say [to 
the Lord] ‘Who is it? ’—([that is to say,] of whom he speaketh!.”’ 





Here Clem. Alex. has in view the sacramental food. And that. 


leads us to reflect that dvarimrw elsewhere in all the Gospels means 
“lie down to eat” and that it isso used by Luke and John in describing 
the Last Supper (Lk. xxii. 14, Jn xiii. 12). It is therefore possible 
that John is using the word in a double sense, meaning primarily 
and literally “falling back,” but, secondarily and allusively, reclining 
so as to partake of the Saviour’s body and blood. 

(2) Origen’s mystical suggestion about a higher stage of revela- 
tion—though it cannot be accepted as indicating that dvarecov 
means “ascending’—is favoured by the Johannine mention of 
“breast,’’ orndos, immediately after “bosom,” xéAwos. The former 
is rendered by Delitzsch 35, “heart.” ros is very rare in LXX 
but occurs thrice (Exod. xxviii. 2930) about Aaron as bearing “the 
names,” or “the judgment,” of the children of Israel “upon his 
heart (25) ” when he “goeth in before the Lord.’’ It is here typical 
of the intercessory love of the High Priest, the Son of God, upon 
which the believer casts himself.  37rn6os, in literary Greek, has no 
such sense. It would require xcapdia. But xapdia would be impossible 
here in describing an external action. r7j@os (in the light of the 
LXX but not without it) describes an external act but also suggests © 
a spiritual one. 

1 On Jn xiil. 24 eiweé tis éoriw—repi ob Aéyer See Joh. Gr. 2249 and 
add Origen ad loc. “vevew d€...érpov épyov iv, cai axodovdas Te 
TOLOUT@ vevpate éyey TO TvpHoirntH, ws wappynoiay weiova €xovTt mpos 
That is to say, 
since “the fellow-disciple” had “more freedom of speech [than the 
vest had| with the Master,’’ Peter said, in effect, “Say to him, in our) 
behalf, since you can venture to say what we cannot, ‘ Who is it?’” 
The words “about whom he speaketh” may be Peter’s, but they are 
more probably an eyangelistic addition. If the writer had meant 
“Tell us about whom he speaketh’’ he would probably have inserted 
‘“‘us,’’ ypiv, in accordance with general usage. Without “us,” «ize 
naturally means “say” imperat. and introduces the exact words 
that are said. At the same time it must be admitted that ee 
might mean “said,” and ee mis eorw... might have been part of 
a tradition that “a man said to his neighbour Who is 7t about whom 
he speaks ?’’ (comp: Lk. xxii. 23). There are few Johannine passages 


rov SiddoKadov, Eime ‘Tis é€oriw—mepi ot éyer;’” 
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But the uncertainty of the ‘text makes further inferences 
doubtful. 

The study of these variations is laborious. But a glance at 
them may be of value as shewing how naturally they may have 
arisen and how consistently with honesty in the narrators. 
Mark, for example, finding the betrayer described in the LXX 
of the Psalms as “‘he that is eating my bread,”’ inserts the same 
present participle of the same verb here, although (as usual) 
he does not quote.the prophecy?. Matthew omits this. Luke 
paraphrases it. “My bread” might imply that Jesus spoke in 
the character of a host or patron, but Mark adds another 
phrase, “dipping in the [same] bowl or dish,” more suggestive 
of guest-fellowship such as is indicated by the Psalmist’s “mine 
own familiar friend.’’ A similar phrase mentioning “bowl”’ is 
found in Ben Sira?. We have seen how Matthew retains but 





of which the text is more doubtful than this. Blass limits the verse - 
to'vever TovT@ Siuwy Ieérpos, but the variations indicate that the original 
contained more than this, and that it is to be found in the most 
difficult and irregular of the ancient readings. 

1 Ps. xli. 9, see above, p. 400, n. 4. On Mark’s allusions to pro- 
phecy see Son 3518 d, Beginning p. 207 etc. 

2 Sir. xxxiv. (xxxi.) 14 7) cvvOdiBov aire ev rpvBrim. Steph. Thes. 
vii. 2530 gives no instance of this phrase as meaning close companion- 
ship. The contextin Ben Sira speaks of greediness and self-assertion, 
and Origen quotes Ben Sira’s rule as being violated by Judas who 
wished to thrust himself into close companionship and equality with 
his Master, while the others refrained: (Comm. Joann. xxxii. 14, 
Lomm. il. 454) Avdzrep éxeivwv perv ovdeis évéBarrte Tv xetpa eis TO TpUBALOV 
per avtov: ovros Se, ovx a&iav per adrav éuBdarrew, per avrov éevéBarre, 
tiv iadrnta Oéhov Exew mpds avrov, déov ait@ mapaywpeiv THs UTeEpoxns. 
Taxa ody Tov avrod éxerat cal Td, “Av idov, 7 xElp ToD mapadidovros pe per’ 
éuov emi ths tpamé{ns.” Kai yaprevtiCopevos dé more eis mporpomny véos mept 
Tis €v EoTidcer Tins TOY mpeaBuTEpwr, TvyxpHon TO pyTa, iva py cvvOAiBwor 
Tv xeipa Tav mpecButépov. Téyparra yap cal rovro’ “py ovvOdiBov per’ 
avTov ev T@ TpUBAl@.”’ : 

Jerome (on Mt. xxvi. 23) takes the same view: “ Judas, caeteris 
contristatis, et retrahentibus manum, et interdicentibus cibos ori 
suo, temeritate et impudentia, qua proditurus erat, etiam manum 
cum Magistro mittit in paropsidem, ut audacia bonam conscientiam 
mentiretur.”’ 

If that was the meaning commonly attached to Ben Sira’s phrase 
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modifies this, and how Luke includes it in his paraphrase (“the 
hand...with me at the table”). | 

John—by making the present participle not part of a 
statement of his own but part of a prophecy of the Psaimist 
(“he that is eating! my bread...”) whose words have to be 
considered as a whole—throws a doubt over the exact moment 
of the action. For it might mean the present as contemplated 
by the Psalmist, or the present as contemplated by Jesus. 
John’s version seems to mediate between the present in Mark 
(‘‘dippeth”’) and the past in Matthew (“dipped”’) by saying, in 
effect, ““It was, in a sense, present, meaning ‘my habitual 
table-companion up to this time’; it was, in a sense, past, 
meaning ‘my faithful table-companion in old days’; but it 
was also, in a sense, future, as I shall shew. you in what I shall 
now describe—namely, the last act of table-companionship.” 

As regards the questioning, ambiguity might arise from two 
causes, partly from the Hebrew and Aramaic difficulty of 
expressing “they said, each?,”’ or “‘they said, one to another®” ; 
partly from the fact that, in Greek (and still more in Latin) 
“this man” sometimes means “I*”; and partly from the 


Hebrew use of “‘speak fo anyone” in the sense of “speak. 


concerning anyone®.”” Thus “They said—this man to this 





—namely that it implied, not close companionship, but an obtrusive 
and greedy self-assertion—we can understand (1) why Luke omitted 
it, (2) why John intervened as if to say: “The circumstances of the 
‘dipping’ were peculiar. In this case, there was no ‘pushing’ on 
the part of Judas. The Lord Himself dipped the bread and offered 
it to Judas.” 

1 See Law pp. 345—7 on Jn’s substitution of rpayew for éoOieuv. 

2 See Oxf. Conc. on the use of éxaoros = (a) “man (DN), 
(5) “one,” (c) “one man (TMS wN)” etc. Sometimes wx “man” 
is rendered cis ékaoros, OF avijp €xaaTos. 

3 See Gesen. 260 b on the use of mt “this [man]”’ to mean “an- 
other,’’ and comp. 1 K. xxii. 20, 2 Chr. xviii. 19, Job i. 16, 17, 18, 
xxi. -25, Ps. xxv. 7 ete. . 

4 Liddell and Scott under otros quotes Od. ii. 40 otros avnp, but 
éSe is much more freq. thus used. In vernacular Latin (such as might 
influence Mark) “‘hic homo”’ freq. = “I” (Lewis and Short “hic’’ I.G.). 

5 On Heb. “speak to” = “speak about,’’ see Paradosis 1162 b, 
Son 3371 ¢, Proclam. p. 458. | 
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man—Is it this man?” might mean “Is it so-and-so?” but, 
might be wrongly interpreted as meaning “Is it I*?”’ Again, 
“they said to each other’”—in Hebrew, “‘they said, a man to 
his companion’’—might be taken, but erroneously, to mean 
“one man said to his [special] friend,” e.g. Peter to John?. 
Also what appears to be probably the correct rendering of 
the Johannine text, namely “Say [to the Lord] Who is it?” 
might easily be confused with “They said [to the Lord] Who 
is 1f3e5 

The result is unsatisfactory, since it leaves us uncertain as 
to the exact historical details. But it is of use in revealing to 
us the antiquity of this uncertainty, and the pains taken by 
the Evangelists to work out their several interpretations of an 
obscure tradition. It may be urged that Matthew goes beyond 
the limits of honest interpretation when he makes Judas say 
separately “Is it I?” and Jesus reply ‘Thou hast said.” But 
this may be regarded as Matthew’s inference from his own 
previous statement that they all, ‘‘each one singly,” said “Is 
it I?” Matthew adds, in effect, ‘If this was so, Judas also 
must have asked the question. And the Lord must have 
assented—perhaps in a whisper or by a gesture. This ought 
to have been stated by Mark. I will add it in my narrative.” 
Such an addition—though it would not represent fact—would 
not be dishonest. 


§ 4. Christ's last words about, or to, Judas* 


According to Matthew, as just quoted, Christ’s final words 


at the conclusion of the Supper are addressed to Judas, and 





1 Mk xiv. 19, Mt. xxvi. 22, 25. 

2 Jn xiii. 24. 

3 See Joh. Gr. on Jn 1. 15 amy v.r. erov. No alteration would 
be needed to make «we ambiguous in an unaccented MS. 


« ME xiv. 21% 
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Mt. xxvi. 24 —5 
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Lk. xxii. 22 
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they are of the nature of an assent—‘“‘thou art, as thou sayest, 
a betrayer.”’ According to John also, they are addressed to 
Judas, and they are, though in a very different way, of the 
nature of an assent, ““That which thou art doing, [since thou 
wilt needs do it], do more quicklyt.”’ But according to Mark 
and Luke, Christ’s final words are uttered not to Judas, but 
about him, and they are an utterance of “‘woe”’ to the betrayer, 
to which Mark and Matthew add that “‘it were better if he had 
not been born.” | 

The word “‘woe,”’ very frequent in Matthew and Luke, and 
twice used by Mark, is never used at all by John?. Conse- 





Mk xiv. 21 contd. Mt. xxvi. 24—5 conid. 


> , , > , / 

avOporov mapadidora: avOpamov rapadidorac: 
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ett, paBBei; Aéyer avT@ 
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Luke apparently takes “even as it is written concerning him’ to 
refer to such scriptural prophecies as that of Isaiah (lili. 6) “The 


Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all”; so that Jesus was 


(Acts ii. 23, comp. xvii. 31) “delivered up by the determinate (api- — 


opevn) Counsel and foreknowledge of God.”’ God was not thwarted 
by the treachery of Judas. It mysteriously fulfilled a divine decree. 
Hence Luke substitutes “determined” for “written.” 

But “even as it is written’? may have been used by Mark as 
referring to the peculiar nature of the “delivering up,” namely, by 
the hand of one called by the Psalmist a “familiar friend.” John 
perhaps assumes that Mark did mean this. At all events John 
implies “written” in the term “scripture (ypapn)’’ thus (xiii. 18) 
“that the scripture may be fulfilled.”” John avoids emphasizing 
the “determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God” with regard 
to the treachery of Judas. 

1 Jn xiii. 27 6 roveis moinoov trayecov, on Which see Joh. Gr. 1918, 
2554 b—e. 

2 Ovai, Mk (2), Mt. (13), Lk. (14), Jn (0). Origen supplies us 
with a reason that might induce John to avoid the word, Cels. ii. 76 
“He [7.e. Celsus in the character of a ‘ Jew’] censures Jesus in such 
words as the following ‘He makes use of threats, and reviles men on 
light grounds, when he says, Woe unto you, and I warn you before- 

hand.’’’ To this Origen replies that no “ Jew” could raise such an 
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quently we must expect John to differ verbally here from all the 
Synoptists. Yet of course there must be some Johannine equi- 
valent of the Synoptic word; for every one would admit that 
in the Fourth Gospel, as in the Three Gospels, Jesus is con- 
stantly warning His hearers that retribution (in other words, 
“woe”’) awaits them if they persist in evil ways’. 

Take the following passage from Epictetus. It contains 
a warning addressed to a worldly-minded sensualist, who sees 
‘““‘no good” in reverence, faithfulness, and temperance: © “If 
thou art seeking some other prizes better than these, go-on- 
doing what thou art doing. Not even.a god can any longer save 
thee®.’”’ This somewhat resembles the Johannine expression. 
And both of them really imply “Woe!” In the context, 
Epictetus says that our “destruction” (as well as our “help”’) 
lies within us?; and the Fourth Gospel elsewhere, using the 
same word, calls Judas “‘the son of destruction*.”’ 

Yet we are not to suppose that John here deviates entirely 
from Hebrew thought and merges himself in the thought of the 
Stoical lecture-rooms. There is in Proverbs a warning about 
the man ‘“‘laden with blood” (like Judas), the destroyer of 
others who destroys himself: ‘‘A man that ts laden with the 








objection, since O.T. abounds in these expressions, but he also adds 
that the Prophets and Spiga (ib. ad fin.) use them to turn men from 
evil “as a healing ven 

1 The word ovai in Steph. Thes. is not alleged to occur before the 
first century except in LXX. The earliest non-christian writer 
at present alleged is Epictetus, who uses it in two passages. (1) He 
(iii. 22. 32) holds up Agamemnon to ridicule for saying “woe unto 
me, for the Greeks are in peril”; (2) he says (iii. 19. 1) “ [Here is] 
the first difference between a non-philosopher (id:orov) and a 
philosopher: The former says ‘Woe unto me because of (é:a) [the 
death of] my boy, or my brother, or my father!’ But the latter, if 
ever constrained to say ‘Woe unto me!’ checks [himself] and says 
“because of (6.a) myself.’ ”’ 

2 Epict. iv. 9. 18, «( twa GAda TovTwv peitova Cnreis, woier a Toveis: 
ovbe Oeav oé tis ere caoa Svvara. JN Xiil. 27 roinoov is’ do;’’> net 
“go-on-doing (zoie).”’ But still the resemblance is close. 

3 Epict. iv. 9. 16 érwGev ydp €ort Kai dmodea kai Bonbea. 

4 Jn xvii. 12 6 vids rhs dmadeias, R.V. ‘‘ the son of perdition.”’ 
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blood ‘of any person shall flee unto the pit: let no man stay 
him?.’’” The Talmud applies this to those who lead others into 
error and cause their souls to perish?; and Jesus, in His 
doctrine of stumbling-blocks, has previously pronounced a 
condemnation on those who cause others to stumble®. But 
there Mark omitted the words “Woe to him, through whom it 
cometh*.”’ Here, in view of “the stumbling-block of the cross,” 
of which Judas was the causer, Mark sets down this utterance 
of Christ, defined by the approaching event, ‘“‘ Woe to him through 
whom the Son of man is [to be] delivered up.” | 

Besides the “‘woe” pronounced on the betrayer, Mark and 
Matthew add “It were better for him if he had never been born.”’ 
Luke omits this. The expression was frequent in Talmud and 
Midrash®. But the Talmud testifies to a contest on this use of 
“better” between Hillel and Shammai®. And Jerome (on 
Matthew) thinks it necessary to say that the words do not 
necessitate antenatal existence. If Luke omits the words 
because they seemed to encourage the doctrine of an antenatal 
predestination to evil, we may say that John elsewhere intervenes 
on this point: ‘‘ Neither did this man sin nor his parents, but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in him’.”’ 

Yet undoubtedly predestination to evil appears at first sight 
to be implied later on in the Fourth Gospel where Jesus says 
concerning the. disciples ‘“‘Not one of them was destroyed 


except the son of destruction—{and this] in order that the 


scripture might be fulfilled’.” It does.not matter greatly 
whether “except” is here used in its ordinary sense so that the 
meaning is ‘‘Not one of the Twelve except Judas,” or “not 
one of the Eleven now present with me, but only Judas.” In 
either case, such a phrase as ‘“‘the son of destruction” might 





1 Prov. xxviii. 17, GeSen. 92 D. 

2 Joma 87 a. 

3’ Mk ix. 42, where the parall. Mt. xviii. 6 foll. inserts ovai twice, 
and the parall. Lk. xvii. I—2 inserts ovai once. 

4 Mt. xviii. 7 (parall. Lk. xvii. 1) is ins. between Mt. xviii. 6 and 8, 
parall. to Mk ix. 42—3. 

5 See Wetstein on Mt. xxvi. 24. 

6 See Erubin 13 b. I bye gb ta 8 Jn xvii. 12. 
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seem to mean that a personified Destruction or Destroyer “both 
generated, and claimed as its offspring, the soul of Judas. | 

But this is not the meaning in Hebrew of such phrases 
as “‘son of death,” or “son of Gehenna,” or “people of 


- destruction.” “Son of death” in the Bible—far from 


meaning that a man was from the beginning linked to 
death as a child to its parent—means that a man, by his own 
crime, has (in the judgment of the speaker) brought himself 
under a just condemnation to die?. The same thing applies to 
the phrase “the people of [my] destruction” in Isaiah and Ben 
Sira?. In the single instance where “son of Gehenna”’ occurs 
in the Bible it is used in the phrase “‘ye make him-a son of 
Gehenna,” 1. ye bring him under the condemnation to the 
penalty of Gehenna, by associating him with your sins*. This 
certainly does not imply predestination. Also, in the only 
instance of “‘sons of Gehenna” alleged from the Talmud, the 
term is applied to the inhabitants of a city where the citizens, 
mostly proselytes, are noted for the drunkenness of the men 
and the extravagance of the women?. 





1 1S. xx. 31, xxvi. 16, 2S. xii. 5; also 2 S. xix. 28 “men of death” 
in sim. sense. 

2 Is. xxxiv. 5 ("07n), LXX rdv dAadv ris dmwdrcias (om. pov), 
Aq. etc. rod dvabépards pou, Sir. xvi. 9 “he spared not the people of 
(3) destruction (n1n),” vos dw@deias, comp. ib. xlvi. 6c DAN 93 59, 
LXX vn mavordiav (? corr. for ¢«évn mavrarwAeas) where the 
editors have “every banned nation,” and add “For the idea, see 
Deut. vii. 2, Josh. x. 40 etc....; for the expression, cf. Is. xxxiv. 5.’’ 
The “nations” are “banned” because they have corrupted their 
ways before the Lord. 

8 Mt. xxiii. 15 “a son of hell (yeévyns),’’ where R.V. marg. refers 
only to Mt. v. 29, but it might well have added, or substituted, v. 22 
“liable to [the punishment of] the Gehenna of fire,’’ so as to shew the 
legal meaning of “son of.’’ For the original Heb. of yéevva, namely, 
“ valley-of-the-son-of-Hinnom,”’ shortened to “ valley-of-Hinnom,”’ 
see Gesen. 244—5. 

4 See Levy i. 238—40. He gives no instance of “sons of 
Abaddon,” or “sons of Sheol,”’ but refers to R. Hasch. 17\a for “sons 
of Gehinnom” as destined to eternal punishment. The context says 
the name was given to “the sons of Machouza’’ a city on the Tigris, 
on which, and on their faults, see Neubauer (La Géogr. du Talmud 
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The Fourth Gospel, in which the doctrine of spiritual genera- 
tion and regeneration is far more prominent than in the Three, 
tells-us, in one startling passage, that Jesus said to certain Jews 
“that had believed him”’ that if they abode in His word they 
would be truly His disciples, and the truth would make them free ; 
and vet, when they protest that they are free and are Abraham’s 
seed, He turns upon them with the words “ Ye seek to kill me” 
and “Ye are of your father, the devil1.”’ It is to be supposed 
that “believed him” is here used of a very rudimentary belief. 
But even then the passage is noteworthy as shewing that such 
an appellation as “‘sons of the devil” and “‘son of destruction” 
might not imply, in this Gospel, an unalterable doom. 

Predestination, or choosing in the sense of absolute election, 
seems to be expressly disclaimed by John in the passage where 
Jesus, after finding that some of His disciples are in danger of 
“being made to stumble,” says to the chosen Twelve: ‘‘Was 
it not I that chose you the Twelve, and one of you is a devil??” 
Does not this imply—of course illogically and inconsistently, 
but still as the deliberate view of the Fourth Evangelist—that 
the Son of God Himself (as Epictetus says) was “‘not able to 
save” Judas from the “destruction” that he brought upon 
himself? This is consistent with John’s view, expressed else- 
where, that the Son “‘is not able to do” anything that He does 
not ‘‘see the Father do%.”” The Father Himself appears to be 
regarded as not able to save a soul that deliberately “destroys” 
itself ; but the self-destruction of the sinner, in the case of Judas, 
is regarded as being overruled to a creative or regenerative end— 
“in order that the scripture might be fulfilled” by the Sacrifice 
of Jesus. This is not a doctrine of predestination to evil, but. 
rather a doctrine of the subordination of evil to good. 


3) 








pp. 356—7) “La plupart des familles juives de Mahouza descendait 
de prosélytes (Kiddouschin 73 a).”’ 

1 Jn viii. 30—44, on which see Joh. Gr. 2506. 

Tp: 70. .; 3. [Rw 

4 Luke’s use of apispévov, instead of cabas yéyparra (see above, 
p. 407, n. 4), has the advantage of meeting by anticipation the 
objection that the Crucifixion implied a failure. It says, in effect, 
“The Crucifixion was decreed.’ The disadvantage is that in LXX 
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Gospel. 


§5. The Institution of the Eucharist} 


No Institution of the Eucharist is recorded in the Fourth 
Our study of the subject must therefore be confined 


to a few points in the Synoptic narratives that appear to be 





the word, when meaning “ decreed,’’ is used (Dan. vi. 12) of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s decree. Thus itis associated with the thought of a despotic and 
non-moral, or immoral, fiat. The Pauline use of the word in Rom. i. 4 
(and comp. Acts x. 42, xvii. 26, 31) “set apart” is altogether different. 


1 Mk xiv. 22—5 

otk.) 

(22) And as they 
were eating, he took 
bread (or, a loaf), and 
when he had blessed, 
he brake it, and gave 
to them, and said, 
Take ye: this is my 
body. 

Go 3) And he took 
a cup, and when he 
had given thanks, he 
gave to them: and 
they all drank of it. 


(24) And he said 
unto them, This is 
my blood of the 
[some anc. auth. in- 
sevt new] covenant 
(or, testament), which 
is shed for many. 

(25) Verily I say 
unto you, I will no 
more drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I 
drink it new in the 
kingdom of God. 


Mt. xxvi. 26—9 
(R.V.) 

(26) And as they 
were eating, Jesus 
took bread (or, a 
loaf), and_ blessed, 
and brake it; and he 
gave to the disciples, 
and said, Take, eat; 
this is my body. 

(27) And he took 
a (some anc. auth. 
the) cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave to 


‘them, saying, Drink 


ye all of it; 

(28) For this is 
my blood of the 
[many anc. auth. in- 
sevt new] covenant 
(or, testament), which 
is shed for many unto 
remission of sins. 

(29) But I say un- 
to you, I will not 
drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when 
I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s 
kingdom. 
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Lk. xxii. 15—20 
(R.V.) 

(15) And he said 
unto them, With de- 
sire I have desired to 
eat this passover with 
you before I suffer: 

(16) For I say un- 
to you, I will not eat 
it, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of 
God. 

(17) And he re- 
ceived a cup, and 
when he had given 
thanks, he said, Take 
this, and divide it 
among yourselves: 

(18) For I say un- 
to you, I will not 
drink from hence- 
forth of the fruit of 
the vine, until the 
kingdom of God shall 
come. 

(19) And he took 
bread (ov, a loaf), and 
when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, 
and gave to them, 
saying, This is my 
body which is given 
for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. 

(20) And the cup 
in like manner after 
supper, saying, This 
cup is the new cove- 
nant (ov, testament) 
in my blood, [even] 
that which is poured 
out for you. [Some 
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illustrated by Johannine correspondences. . These may be 
looked for either in that earlier part of the Fourth Gospel which 
teaches Christ’s disciples that they must feed on His flesh and 
blood, or else in incidental utterances of Jesus on the night of 
the Last Supper. 

But the subject is complicated by the following facts. The 
MSS of Luke so vary that they give us, in effect, two accounts 
of the Institution, a short and a long one. The long one 
introduces matter closely resembling the account of the 
Institution given by Paul to the Corinthians. In all the 
accounts, the texts in the MSS vary considerably; and early 
writers, with the exception of Justin Martyr, do not quote 
freely those passages that present most difficulty. It will be 
convenient to dwell mainly on three questions: (1) What did 
Jesus do? (2).What did He bid His disciples do? (3) What, 
in addition, did He say? - 

(I) As to the bread, what Jesus did, is stated below, 
whence it is seen that He ‘‘took,” “brake,” “blest” (or, 
according to Luke, “eucharistized,” 1.e. ‘gave thanks”) and 


“gave” to the disciples!. What He bade the disciples do was, 
Lk. xxil. 15—20 
(R.V.) contd. 
anc. auth. omit verses 
19 6 and 20, which is 
given for you... 
which is poured out 
for you.] 

Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 23—5 (R.V.) For I received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night in 
which he was betrayed took bread; (24) and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and said, This is my body, which is (many anc. 
auth. is broken) for you: this do in remembrance of me. (25) In 
like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
covenant (or, testament) in my blood: this do, as oft as ye drink 





[it], in remembrance of me. 


1 Mk xiv. 22 


‘ > U > n 
Kat ecOovtwy avTav 
yr *~ > , 
AaB@v aprov evAoynoas 
é€xAkaoev Kai éd@Kev 
? al ef, > , 
avuTois Kai eimrev AaBere, 
a ‘y ’ a 
TOUTO EOTLY TO TOpua pov. 


Mt. xxvi. 26 


> , A > a 
ecOuovtr@v b€ av’Toar - 


AaBov 6 ‘Inoods aprov 
kal evAoynoas éxAacev 
kai Oovs rois padnrais 
eirev AdBere payere, 
“ nid \ cal ‘ 
TOUTO €oTLY TO TOG pov. 
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Lk. xxii. 19 a [19 6] 

kat AaBov daprov 
evyapiotnoas ékXacev 
Kal eOwxev avtois éyov 
Tovro €otw TO T@pua pou 
[ro brrep bpa@v Oidopevor' 

“ a , \ 

TOUTO moveire Eis THY 
euny avauvnow |). 


(Mark xiv. 22—5) 
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according to Mark, ‘“‘take”; according to Matthew, “take, 
eat’’; but according to Luke’s shorter version, nothing. That 
is to say, this version contains no expressed bidding, only one 
that is implied—so far as “he gave,’’ followed by “saying, This 
is so-and-so,’’ may be said to imply an imperative ‘“‘ Take so- 
and-so.”’ 

All accounts agree that Jesus added—after the bidding 
(expressed or implied)—‘‘This is my body.” It will be seen, 
then, that concerning the “‘ body” of the Lord, the only precept 
in Mark is “‘take’’—which might well have been expressed by a 
gesture or “for you” accompanying the gift of the bread (‘‘ [see], 
for you, this is my body"’’). Luke, who in his short version has 
nothing to correspond to “‘take,”’ adds in his longer version a 
different “‘for you”’ coming immediately after “my body” 
thus: ‘that is being given for (lit. in behalf of ) you,” and 
adds, as an imperative, not ‘“‘take,’’ but “Do this with a view 
to my memorial?.”’ This closely resembles the Pauline form of 
Institution’. Neither Luke nor Paul contains the imperative 
“‘take4,”’ 





1 See Paradosis 1321 quoting Gen. xlvii. 23 “Behold, [here is] 
seed for you,” LXX “Take (AdSere) for yourselves seed,’”’ and 
1321 a quoting Gen. xx. 16 (Heb.) “Behold, [let] this [be] to thee 
a veil,” Targ. Jer. Il “behold, that silver is given to thee for 
a present.”’ 

2 Lk. xxil. 195 rd brep tpov diddpmevov: rovro moveire cis THY epryv. 
avapynow. | 

3 1 Cor. xi. 24 Toro pov €orw To G@pa TO UTEP Uuav* TovTO moueire eis 
THY €uny avapynow. 

4 On avapuynos, see Paradosis 1398—1419. The only instance of 
the word in N.T. (besides Lk. xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 24—5) is Heb. x. 3 
ev avtais avauynow dpapti@y Kat eviavtov, aS to which comp. Numb. 
v. 15. “a meal-offering of memorial, bringing to remembrance 
iniquity.’’ Here the Midrash explains the first clause thus, “This 
is for good, if the woman is pure,’’ and the second, “ This is for evil, 
if the woman is impure.’”’ The thought appears to be that the 
woman’s conduct is, as it were, brought up before. God to be re- 
membered by Him for good or for evil. Try eujy is (Joh. Gr. 1989, 
2559) more emphatic than pou and may mean “that which is mine”’ 
as distinct from that which belongs to other occasions. 
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Yet we may see in this imperative “take” a spiritual 
meaning if we may interpret it as including “receive,” and as 
implying ‘‘ welcome.’ This is a frequent meaning of the Greek 
word when applied to ‘“‘receiving” the Word, or to “receiving” 
the Holy Spirit, or a messenger or gift of God, or ‘‘receiving” 
Jesus, not indeed in Mark!, but frequently in John, as for 
example “‘ But as many as vecetved him [the Word] to them gave 
he authority to become children of God?.’”” It has been shewn, in 
a previous volume of this series, that Jesus, bequeathing Himself 
to His disciples in the form of bread, may have said, “‘ Recetive,”’ 
meaning grammatically both “receive [this]”’ and ‘‘veceive [me],” 
and meaning spiritually “‘veceive me into your hearts, my true 
self, to be with you after I have departed?.”’ 





1 AapBavw does not occur im this sense in Mk except Mk iv. 16 
(and sim. Mt. xili. 20) “they receive it (avrév) with joy ’’—where “it”’ 
is “the word” regarded as the seed—parall. Lk. viii. 13 déyovrat. 

2 Jn i. 12 doo de €AaBov avrov... (comp. 1, 16 €k Tov mAnpa@paros 
airod...éddBopev), V. 43 ov NapBdveré pe...exeivoy AnpWeorGe, Vi. 21 
HOedov odv aBeitv avrov eis TO mAotov..., Vii. 39 ob [t.e. the Spirit] 
€uedAov AapBavew, Xili. 20 6 AauBavev dv twa népWo eve AapBave, 
xiv. 17 6 [the Spirit] 6 xdopos ov dSvvara AaPeiv, xix. 27 €AaBSev adrny 
(the mother of Jesus), xx. 22 AdBere mvevdua aywov. This last is the 
only Johannine instance of the imperative “receive” in Christ’s 
sayings. 

The Johannine AapBdvw corresponds to the Synoptic déyoua. 
This is used by John only in iv. 45 édé£avro avrév oi TadtAaio, Which 
implies a superficial though friendly reception. 

One result of John’s preference of this ambiguous word \apuSdave 
(instead of the Synoptic S¢youa “I welcome’’) is that if we translate 
it mechanically we find ourselves using phrases that would sound 
profane or shocking from the Eucharistic point of view. Thus 
Pilate would say to the Jews (xix. 6) “Receive him [i.e. Jesus] and 
crucify him,’’ and Joseph and Nicodemus would be found to have 
(xix. 40) “veceived the body of Jesus.’’ Such language forces us to. 
think about the context and about the difference between “ receiving” 
Jesus materially and “receiving’”’ Him spiritually. 

3 In Pavadosis 1319—31, and 1398 a—4d, it has been shewn that 
the Semitic nephesh, “soul,’’ might have been used by Jesus to denote 
‘self,’ the real “self,” and that this word very frequently indeed 
means “memorial” in the Talmud. It has also been said (7b. 1332) 
“Tf our Lord had really used any Aramaic word that literally signified 
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But this “receive,” without the accompanying presence of 
the Giver and without His gift and gesture, might well be 








‘body’ in the Institution of the Eucharist, it would not have been 
possible to bring the formula ‘This is my body’ into any direct 
verbal connexion with His life and work as described by the Synop- 
tists.” This is true, and it is also true that the Johannine doctrine 
about Christ’s “flesh and blood” (instead of “body and blood’’) 
might seem to accord with the view that Jesus did not use the word 
“body” in the Eucharistic Institution. 

But it is possible that John’s avoidance of “body”’ in this sense 
was caused by his desire to reserve it for another sense—namely 
(ii. 21) “the temple of his body,” the Church. And uncertainty is 
produced by the doubt whether the Last Supper was Paschal or 
Antepaschal. For example, the Talmudic treatise on the Passover 
mentions (Pesach. 114 a) “the body of the Passover (nop bw 11)” 
(Goldschmidt “Pesahlamm’’). And it adds (114 b) “There must be 


_ two flesh dishes, one a memorial for the Passover (NDD> 731) and the 


other a memorial for the Feast (mavand "5t).* 

Even if we had on record the exact words used by Jesus in giving 
the bread, we should still miss the tone and action and gesture of 
the Giver. Yet an increasing uncertainty as to Christ’s exact words 
is compatible with an increasing confidence that John has rightly 
interpreted the motive of the words. We may also feel safe in at- 
tributing to the words a passionate tenderness similar to that of 
Paul (1 Thess. ii. 7—8) “we were [as] babes (vii, s. W. H. notes) 
in the midst of you as when a nurse cherisheth her own children. . 
even so in our yearning for you we were well pleased to impart tks 


_ you not only the Gospel of God but also ouy own souls.” Clement 


of Alexandria (318—9) quotes “we were [as] babes (leg. yyw, not 
nmvot)...Cchildren” after quoting Paul on “the body and blood of 
the Lord,” and elsewhere he says (123) “The Word is all things to 
the babe, both Father and Mothey and Tutor and Nurse, ‘Eat ye 
my flesh,’ He says, and ‘ drink ye my blood’’’; and he represents the 
Word as saying to mankind (93) “Come unto me...I bestow on you 
my complete self.’ 

There is mixed metaphor in describing Christ, who is Himself the 
Little One or Babe, as the Nurse of the little ones; but it is character- 
istic of the poetry of the Gospels and of early Christian thought. 
In Revelation, the Son is represented as (i. 13) “girt about at the 
breasts (uaorois) with a golden girdle.” The usage of LXX, and 
Jewish tradition, oblige us to suppose that this means “breasts” in 
the usual sense, and not a man’s “breast.’” Arethas interprets it as 
meaning either ‘‘ the two Diathékai,” or “the breasts of our Lord and 
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obscure when set down in a written Gospel. It would need 
to be explained. In explaining it, some might say that the 
gift was not to be like a pearl or other inanimate precious 
thing, given once for all and remaining always the same; it 
was to be a living presence in the heart, continually renewing 
the thought and influence of the Saviour, so that, even when 
He had passed away, He still spoke and counselled and guided 
His disciples, being part of themselves, the food of their 
spiritual being!. Others might add that this continual renewal 
was intended to be expressed not only invisibly in the con- 
tinuous feeding on the spiritual bread, but also in the visible, 
weekly, and commemorative meal wherein the earliest Christians 
commemorated the resurrection of their crucified Saviour. 

We perceive then that the words “Do this with a view to 
my memorial” explain the Marcan “Receive” as meaning 
something more than passive reception: ‘‘‘ Receive,’ yes, but — 
‘receive’ with welcome. ‘Receive’ me into your hearts and 
affections—so as to make your whole lives one continuous 
service of loving loyalty to my will—not merely into your 
external selves so as to do this or that act of formal obedience 
to my commands. And, further, ‘veceive’ me not into your 





Master (rovs deamorixods patovs)...through which also the faithful are 
nourished.’’ Commentators, writing in prose, naturally pass over 
this anthropomorphism, or gunaikomorphism, applied to the Son 
in glory. But the Odes of Solomon abounds in it (see Light 3645 d, 
3814 i, m foll.). It is also worth noting that on Numb. xi. 8 1%, 
describing the “manna,” where LXX has “cake,”’ Aquila has 
“breast (uacrds).”” Rashi declares this to be impossible, but says 
“our Rabbis explain it thus.’”’ Such an explanation led to poetic 
inferences that manna came to the children of Israel as milk from the 
breasts of the Lord. Comp. Odes of Sol. xix. 4 “the milk of the two 
breasts of the Father” (Light 3645 da). 

1 See Law pp. 384— 402, on “Testament” or “Covenant,” and 
especially p. 393: “Using the language habitual in Palestine, Jesus 
said to His disciples, ‘This is the blood that signifies my death and 
yet not my severance from you. This is the blood of my last will 
and testament, in which, though dying, I bequeath to you my life 
and presence in perpetuity.’’’ This, though expressly applied to the 
cup alone, implies also an application to the bread. Both are 
bequeathed in the one Testament or Diathéké. 
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z contemplative selves for purposes of solitary contemplation, 


but into your active and social selves for brotherly action. 
‘Receive’ me, as I, the Son, continually ‘receive’ the Father 
that I may help His children. ‘Receive,’ but also do. Do as 
I do.” 

If we turn to the Fourth Gospel, we shall find an illustration 
of the appropriateness (at this point) of a precept about 
““dowg.’’ For there Jesus says, after the Washing of Feet: 
“Know ye what I have done to you? Ye call me Master and 
Lord, and ye say well, forsoITam. If I then, the Lord and the 
Master, have washed your feet, ye also owe it as a debt [to 
me] to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an 
example that ye also should do as I have done to you'.’’ Many 
will feel that, if they had not been told, they would not have 
guessed that Christ’s act was meant as “‘an example” of 
altruism. They might have thought that the act meant simply 
“Keep yourselves pure,” not “Help others to be pure.” It 
might have seemed to them ascetic, in a good sense, yet not 
altruistic. 

But having once been told the explanation of this sacra- 
mental Washing, we can perceive that in early days precisely 
the same need of explanation might exist about the “‘example”’ 
contained in the Giving of Bread as existed about the “example” 
contained in the Washing of Feet. It might mean “Give 
yourselves to, and for, your brethren as I give myself to, and 
for, you.”’ Paul, it is true, does not describe Jesus as “giving”’ 
the bread. But in Hebrew and Jewish thought, “distributing 
(or, giving) bread’’ would often be implied in passages that 
described merely the “breaking” of it. The context would 
sometimes make this obvious, as in the precept of Isaiah ‘‘to 
break thy bread to the hungry?.”’ But elsewhere we might miss 
the meaning of the “breaking,” if we did not constantly bear 
in mind that Jesus regarded all His disciples as “ hungering,” 
saying to them “Blessed are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be 
filled’.’”’ To “‘break bread” for these ‘‘hungerers” might well 





1 Jn xiii, 12—15. ; 

2 Is. lviii. 7, on which see Law pp. 323—4. 

® Lk. vi. 21. The parall. Mt. v. 6 uses the third person. 
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be—as the Fourth Gospel insists, and the Three imply—a 
prominent object throughout Christ’s life, and might well 
emerge into a special prominence on the day before His death. 
Isaiah’s context suggests the sympathetic and uncondescending 
brotherliness that must accompany the act (‘to break thy 
bread to the hungry...and that thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh)’’; and previously the prophet represents Jehovah as 
saying to Israel, in effect, “‘ This is the fast that I have chosen— 
not that you should afflict your own soul on your own account, 
but that you should draw out your soul to others and satisfy 
the afflicted soult.’’ Similarly the apostle Paul regards Jesus 
as saying, in effect, ““This is the memorial that I have chosen; 
if ye desire to commemorate me, after my departure, do to one 
another that which I have done to you.” 

This implies that every Christian is to imitate Christ in 
offering a sacrifice. Christ says “This is my body,” and Paul 
says elsewhere “I beseech you therefore, brethren, through 
the tender-mercies of God, that ye present your bodies [as] a 
sacrifice, living, holy, well-pleasing unto God?.” ‘Present 
your bodies as a sacrifice’? does not imply a command to 
become, in the ordinary sense of the word, ‘‘ascetics.’’ Nor 
does it mean simply—though it does include the meaning— 
that Christians are to “‘mortify corrupt affections” such as 
lust, pride, and wrath. It is an appeal to “‘brethren” to be 
brother-like; and it invites those who have experienced the 
“tender-mercies’’ of God to be themselves tender and merciful 
to others. In effect, it says “‘Give, as Jesus gave.” 

The evidence, as a whole, leads to the conclusion that Jesus 
did not utter to the disciples at the Last Supper the words “‘ Do 
this with a view to my memorial,” and the other words 
included in the longer Lucan tradition, but that they were 
received by Paul from Jesus long afterwards as expressing 
His meaning. If Paul had simply handed down to us the 








1 Is, lviii. 3—10 on which see Law pp. 323—4. 

* Rom. xii. 1. Few, if any, of the following precepts (1b. 4—21) 
can be described as ascetic. They assume that “we, who are many, 
are one body in Christ, and severally members one of another,’’ and 
they are based on this assumption. 
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historical acts and words, he would naturally have quoted 
those disciples who were present at the Supper: “I received 
from Peter and the Lord’s disciples.’’ In that case he would 
probably have given us no more than Mark’s tradition. But 
he expressly says, “I received from the Lord},’’ apparently 
implying, as he says expressly to the Galatians, “J did not 
receive from man*.”” The meaning appears to be that after 
meditating on the significance of the Eucharist, he did not 
(like Luke) ascertain the details by comparing the evidence 
of those who were “‘eyewitnesses and ministers of the word?.” 
He had (we may feel sure) received traditions about the 
Sacrament from Ananias, or from others, in the earliest days 
of his conversion. But there was something in the Sacra- 
ment, beyond the words that he had thus heard, something 
that required a revelation; and he received one from Jesus: 
“What I meant—what in effect I said—was this.” 

If this was the case, we could not be surprised that even 
Paul’s explanation, thought out in solitude, and in the light of 
his peculiar experiences, did not fully explain the Sacrament. 
While illuminating one aspect of the old tradition, the Pauline 
word “memorial,” or anamnésis, introduced a new ambiguity 
according as it was used in an ordinary Greek sense or with 
Hebraic allusion’. Also the word “do,”’ or ‘“‘make,” introduced 
by Paul, happens to mean, in certain contexts of LXX, “prepare 





. tf Cor, Sb 25. 

2 Gal. i. 11—12 “ For I make known to you, brethren, as touching 
the gospel that was preached by me, that it is not after (cara) man. 
For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but [it 
came to me] through revelation of Jesus Christ.’”’ The context 
indicates that Paul, after his conversion, took no pains to ascertain 
from the disciples in Jerusalem the acts and words of Christ; but 
the words “this is my body’’—which he may be supposed to have 
heard after he was baptized by Ananias and when he received the 
sacrament—would naturally recur, and be included, in that revelation 
which he afterwards received in Arabia concerning the whole meaning 
of the Gospel, and concerning the relation of the Old Covenant to 
the New Testament. 

* Les 46:23 


* See above, p. 415, n. 4, and below, p. 426. 
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[as food, or as sacrifice]'.”’ Justin Martyr appears to take it 
thus*. The rendering of “Do this” as “‘ Prepare this [as a 
sacrifice)” would probably commend itself to many minds. If 
we are to “do” any “thing,” we all naturally desire that the 
“thing” should be defined for us. To celebrate the Eucharist 
duly on every first day in the week is definite. But it is pro- 
bable that Jesus meant more than this. In the breaking of the 
bread He appears to have desired us to discern the sign of His 
laying down His life for us, and when He bequeathed Himself 





1 See Gesen. 7940 nwy “make” = “prepare, esp. of dressing 
and cooking food; Gen. xviii. 7, 8 etc....a bullock for sacrifice, 
1 K. xviii. 23 etc....make offering e.g! mdyy Judg. xiii. 16...also 
c. accus. of thing sacrificed Ezek. xlili. 25 etc., Lev. xiv. 30,’’ where 
LXX has romoe piav tov rpvydvev, R.V. “he shall offer one of the 
turtledoves.’’ This word is never rendered @vev (or Ovaratew) 
which is practically reserved for nat (“slay [for sacrifice]’’). 

2 Justin M. Tryph. § 41 “And further, the offering of fine flour 
that was prescribed (lit. delivered, wapadobecica) to be offered (mpoc- 
pépeoOa) in behalf of those who were being purified from their 
leprosy was a type of the bread of the eucharist (rod aprov tijs 
evxaptorias) which (év)—[with a view] to a memorial of the suffering 
(eis dvauvnow rod madovs) which He suffered in behalf of those who 
were being purified in their souls from all human wickedness (od 
erabev Urep TOV KaOaipopevay Tas \uxas awd Taons Tovnpias dvOpaTev)— 
Jesus Christ our Lord delivered [to us] to make (rapédaxe roueiv).”’ 

Similarly—and obviously choosing his words with care—Justin 
says with reference to a prophecy of Isaiah (Is. xxxiii. 16 LXX 
“bread shall be given to him”’) (Tvyph. § 70) “Now that in this 
prophecy [mention is made] (supply «ipnrar) about the bread—which 
our Christ delivered to us to make (rov prov Ov mapédoxev hui 
6 npeérepos Xpioros rovetv) [with a view] to a memorial (eis advauvnow) 
both of His having made unto Himself a body (rod re cwparorouncac bat 
avrov) for the sake of those believing in Him, for whose sake also 
He became liable to suffering (dv ods cai maOnrds yéyove)—and also 
about the cup—which, [with a view] to a memorial of His blood He 
delivered [to us] to make [while] giving thanks (6 eis avauvnow Tod 
aipatos avrov mapédaxey evyapiorovyras moveiv)—is manifest (paivera).” 

Justin nowhere indicates a recognition that “Do this with a view 
to a memorial”’ might include the meaning “ Do for one another that 
which I have done for you.’’ Irenaeus (iv. 17. 5—6, iv. 33. 2) when 
mentioning the Institution of the Eucharist does not explain, or 
quote, the clause about dvapynors. 
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to us in that broken bread, He meant us to say “‘ Hereby know 


we love, because he laid down his life for us; and we ought to 
_lay down our lives for the brethren?.”’ 
(2) As to the cup, Mark and Matthew say that Jesus 


“took” a cup and 


ce 


gave thanks (lit. eucharistized),” and 


“gave” it to them, and said “This is the blood of my diathéké? 


[the blood] that is [to be] poured out for many?®.”’ 


The shorter 


Luke says that Jesus “‘received”’ a cup and “gave thanks” and 


said ‘‘Take this and distribute it to yourselves*.’”’ 


But the 





1 y Jniii. 16. 


2 On this rendering, as preferable to “my blood of the covenant 
(or, the testament),’’ see Law pp. 392—3. On the position of pov, 
“the vernacular genitive,” see Joh. Gr. 2776—8. 


$ Mk xiv. 23—4 

kai AaBov mornpiov 
evxapiotnoas ed@Kev av- 
Tos, Kal €m.ov €& avTov 
mavTes. Kal €imev av- 
Tois Tovro éotiv TO aipa 
pov ths SiaOyxns 7d 
€k XUV Opevor umrép 
ToAA@v. 


Mt. xxvi. 27—8 

kai AaBav srornptoy 
[kai] evxaptornoas edo- 
kev avtois héywr Lliere 
€€ avTov mavres, TOUTO 
yap €oTw TO aid pov 
rns Suadnxns ro epi 
ToAA@v eK XUV VOmEVOY 


eis apeow dpaptiarv. 


Lk. xxii. 17 
‘ ul , 
kat OeEdpevos trorn- 
piov evyapioTioas elev 
AdBere rovro kai d.a- 
pepioare eis éavrous. 


On the parallelism between Mk “and they drank,” and Mt. 
“drink ye,’ see Clue 28, 243. In the alteration of Mk imép rodda@v 
into Mt. wepi roddav cis dheow dyapriav, the ddeois clause appears 
to be intended to indicate more clearly an intercessory object, but 
the substitution of wepi for iwép remains unexplained (see Joh. Gr. 
2721 a and 2718 foll.). 

4 Lk. xxii. 17 dsapepioare eis €avrovs is not quoted or paraphrased 
by Justin M. in either of the above-quoted passages, and it is not 
clear how the disciples are to receive the cup by “self-distribution”’ 
in a manner different from that in which they receive the bread by 
the Lord’s giving. 

. Justin says in Afpol. § 66 oi yap amdaroda ev Tois yevouévas bm 
avT@v arouynpovevpacw, a Kadeira evayyéALa, oUTws mapédwxay évreradOat 
avrois Tov “Inoovv, haBdvra Aprov evyaptornoavta eimeivy Touro roveire eis tiv 
avdpynoiv pov, Tovréott TO GHpd pov" Kal TO Tornpiov époiws AaBovTa Kal 
evyaptoTnoavra eimeiv Todro €or aiwa pov, Kai pdvots avrois peradovvat. 

This last clause “imparted to them alone,” apparently applies 
to the bread as well as to the cup. This view is favoured by a 
scholium in Cramer (on Lk. xxii. 15) “ Now He does not eat it [7.e. 
the Passover] with the Jews but with His disciples alone (adda pera 
T@v pabnTr@v av’rov povwy) since the former were unworthy by reason 
of their persistent unbelief.” Possibly it may be a Lucan vestige 
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longer Luke adds (without any mention of ‘“‘taking’”’ or “re- 
ceiving” except what may be implied from a previous use of 
the words as to the bread) ‘‘and the cup likewise, after having © 
supped, saying “‘This cup is the new dzathékée in my blood, the 
[cup] that is being poured out for yout.” The Pauline tradition 
resembles the first part of this, but omits “‘that is being 
poured out for you,” and emphasizes the commemorative force 
of the precept by adding “Do this, as often as ye drink [it], 
with a view to my memorial?.”” The result of a comparison 
of all these versions is somewhat bewildering. Especially is 
this the case as to the longer version of Luke. This differs 
from all the others. (1) It mentions two cups. (2) It tells us 
that the first cup was to be distributed by the disciples among 
themselves. (3) It mentions also “‘the cup after supping,”’ 
but tells us nothing as to its destination—except what may 
be implied in the phrase (R.V.) ‘“‘and...in like manner”’ 
(A.V. “‘likewise also’’). (4) It uses, about the Passover, 
language that is compatible with the Johannine view that 





of an altruistic precept (like that in John, “do as I have done to 
you’’) “Distribute among yourselves (originally, to one another).” 

Compare Clem. Alex. 603 (qu. Valentinus), “ From the beginning 
are ye immortal, and children of eternal life, and ye desired 
to receive your share of (pepicacba) death [taken] into yourselves, 
that ye might expend it, and consume [it], and that death might die 
in you and through you” (dm dpyns abdvaroi éote kai téxva (wns éeore 
aiwvias, kal Tov Odvarov nOedere pepicacba eis Eavtods iva Saravnonre avrov 
kal dvadkoonte kat aroOavy 6 Oavaros év vpiv kai 6c tuav). The translation 
of T. and T. Clark, “ye would have death distributed to you,’ does 
not give what appears to be the meaning. 

Goodspeed’s Concordance to Justin Martyr shews that he does 
not mention the word dzathéké in the context of any passage where 
he describes the Eucharist. It is possible that he read dapepicare 
eis €avTovs aS Sieuepioe ets avrovs. For variations between d:apepifo 
and pepifm, in act. and mid., see Ps. xxii. 18 dreyepioarto v.r. 
duepéepioav, Aq. pepicovaow. 

1 Lk. xxii. 20 kai rd rornpioy @cavtas peta TO Seurvicat, Aéyov Todro 
TO moTnptov 7 Kawn dvabnKn ev TO aivari pov, TO Urep Luav exyvVYopeEvor. 

2 1 Cor. xi. 25 @oavras kal rd rornpiov pera Td Seurvnoa, Aéywv Todro 
70 moTnpiov 7 Katv7 SadnKn €oTly ev TH eu@ aipate’ TOTO ToLetTe, dodKLS €ay 
mivnre, eis THY Euny avauvno. 
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Jesus did not actually partake of the regular Passover meal 
but only of a preparatory one}. 

The inference deducible from all these facts—that in the 
Three Gospels there was something wanting to explain the 
meaning of the Eucharist—is confirmed by Paul’s reproach to 
the Corinthians for their misbehaviour when they met to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper?. Moreover Justin Martyr, who 
more than once makes mention of the “‘memorial”’ clause in 
the Eucharist, does not clearly mention, or perhaps recognise, 
its moral significance. He lays stress on the “bread” as being 
“not common,” and he charges the worshippers of Mithras 
(falsely) with having stolen the use of the chalice of water . 
in their mysteries from the Christians*; but he nowhere 
emphasizes the fact that the Eucharist shewed forth the 
“tender mercies” of the Father through the Son and bade 
mankind “give” themselves to and for one another, as the 


Father “gave” the Son, and the Son gave Himself, to and 
for mankind®. 





1 Origen says (Cels. i. 70) “Let him [7.e. the non-believer] assert 
that He ate the passover with His disciples, having not only used the 
words ‘With desire did I desire to eat this passover with you,’ but 
actually eaten of the same. And let him say also that He...drank, 
when He was athirst by Jacob’s well (Jn iv. 5—6).’’ This seems to 
imply that Christ’s words probably meant—though the non-believer 
would not be denied the right of interpreting them otherwise— 
“TIT desired...but it was not God’s will. For I shall not eat of 
it till the coming of the Kingdom.”’ This would agree with the 
Johannine view. 

2 1 Cor. xi. 20 foll. “When therefore ye assemble yourselves 
together, it is not possible to eat the Lord’s supper, for in your eating 
each one taketh before [other] his own supper; and one is hungry 
and another drunken,”’ 7b. 33 “ Wherefore, my brethren, when ye 
come together to eat, wait one for another.”’ 

3 Apol. § 66 ov yap os Kowdy aprov ovde Kowdy mopa Tatra edweiian. 

4 Apol. § 66 (after quoting the Eucharistic words and mentioning 
the imparting (yeradodvat)) 67ep kal €v Trois rod MiOpa protnpios mapédwKav 
. yiverOa pipnodpevor of mrovnpot Saipoves* Gre yap aptos Kai mornpiov vdatos 
Tiderat ev Tais Tod pvovpévov TedeTais per emiAdyov TwWav, 7 émiotadbe 7) 
pabeiy Svvacdbe. 

5 There is, however, a trace of it in Apol. § 67 ‘Hyeis de pera 
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Perhaps the Fourth Evangelist felt that the Pauline word 
“memorial,” which conveyed to Greeks the notion of ‘‘ reviving 
the memory,” did not quite express the truth for readers ignorant 
of Hebrew scriptures. In the only Old Testament instance of 
“my memorial,” the word does not mean a tomb, or anything like 
a tomb, or dead commemorative monument}. It is the Lord’s 
own phrase; and He uses it with ‘““my Name” to denote an 
eternal reminding presence, stimulating a memory that lives, 
not revivifying a memory that has died?. We should not go 
far wrong if we substituted “with a view to my memorial” (in 
this sense) for “into my name,” in the passage of Matthew where 





Tatra ourdy det ToT@y aAANAoVS avapiwYnTKOpev’ Kal oi €xovTes TLS 
Aevropévots TaoW emiKoUpodpev Kal GUvEeTpEV GAANAOLs det. This sentence 
appears to begin with a mere allusion to the meaning of “my 
memorial, or, reminding,’ in the words “we vemind one another of 
these things.’’ But in what follows, about “helping all that are in 
want and making ourselves friends with one another,’’ it indicates 
a sense that “these things’? were a type of the Saviour’s love and 
sacrifice, and of His pity for the needs of mankind. 

The Didaché does not mention avduvnows anywhere, but has (§ ro) 
in the evyapioria that comes after the eating of the Eucharistic food 
(wera 5€ Td eurrAnoOjva ovtws edyapiornoare) a prayer that the Lord will 
“vemember”’ His Church, MvjcOnr, Kvpre, tis exkAnoias cov Tov prcacOar 
airiv.... Comp. Exod. xxxii. 13 “ Remember Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel, thy servants...’’ a formula freq. in O.T. 

1 The only instance of “my memorial” in O.T. (see Mandelkern 
P. 355) is Exod. iii. 15 “this is my nama for ever and this is my 
memorial (‘3t) unto all generations” (the word })73t, used by 
Delitzsch in Lk. xxii. 19, is non-occurrent with possess. suff. Ist 
pers. sing.). DLXX has pynpdovvoy (om. pov), Sym. avayvnois pov. 
Rashi says ‘God taught Moses how He its to be called. So also David 
said, ‘Jehovah, nomen tuum in seculum, Jehovah, memoria tui in 
generationem et genevationem (Ps. cxxxv. 13),’’’ and see Gesen. 2714 
“31, nearly=ow” z.e. ‘name.’ Exod. ry. ad loc. says “memorial 
implies that He is only to be named by His attributes.”’ If God is 
called ‘‘the Giver,’ or “Love,” those who give, and those who love, 
in His Spirit, would be said to be making a memorial of Him. 


But the word is capable of other meanings, since God Himself 
or as “being ° 


>> 


(Gesen. 269—71) is described as “remembering, 
reminded of,’’ Israel, His covenant with Israel etc. 

2 Comp. Jn xiv. 26 tropvyoe (quietly remind) ipas, concerning 
the action of the Holy Spirit. 
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Jesus promises His presence to the disciples saying “‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together (lit.) into my name, there am 
I in the midst of them!.”’ It may be paraphrased as meaning 
“ gathered together in spirit into the spiritual presence and power 
of the Giver of all good, filling us with the desire to signify our 
memory of Him by giving as He gives.” 

There remains for brief consideration the saying of Jesus, 
in the three Synoptists, about His not drinking of the fruit of 
the vine hereafter till He drinks it—as Mark and Matthew say, 
“new ”’—in the Kingdom?. It will be seen that this is the only 
passage in the narrative where Mark and Matthew certainly 
use the word ‘“‘new%.’”’ The parallel Luke omits “new*.”” In 
Mark and Matthew, these words close a section, and precede 
the going forth to the Mount of Olives. In Luke, they follow 
the distribution of the first cup explanatorily (“Distribute it 
among yourselves, for I say unto you I will assuredly not 
drink...”), and they precede the institution of the Eucharist 
(“‘...until the kingdom of God come.’ And having taken 
bread...’’). Mark introduces the saying without any con- 
necting particle at all; Matthew with a “‘dut,”’ possibly (though 
not necessarily) antithetical; Luke with a “for,” as giving a 
reason. These differences may represent important differences 
of thought. 

Before passing to what John may have to say bearing on 
these perplexing variations, we may answer one natural question 
about the shorter Version of Luke: “Is it conceivable that such 
a Version ever existed since it altogether omits the word 
diathéké, whether with the epithet ‘new’ or without it?” 





1 Mt. xviii. 20. 


2 Mk xiv. 25 

> ‘ , e. «A LJ 

anv A€y@ vpiy Ore 
OUKETL OV py) Tiw eK TOU 

, an 
yevnpatos THs aumédov 

“ ¢ , 

Ews THS Nuépas exeivns 
6rav avTO mivw Kawov 
> - / “~ ~ 
ev TH Baowdeia Tov Beov. 


Mt. xxvi. 29 

Dave 88 ini, ob 
wiw@ am aptt €K TOUTOU 
Tov yevnuatos THs ap- 
méhov €ws THS Hpépas 
exewns Grav a’Td tive 
ped tov Kavov ev TH 
BaciXeia Tov Tarpés pov. 


Lk. xxii. 18 
, A c Lal > 
eyo yap viv, ov - 
pn iw ard TOU VY ato 
TOU yevnuaros THs ap- 
, o e ¢ / 
méhov Ews ov 7 Bacireia 
tov Beov €dOn. 


3 “New” is doubtful in Mk xiv. 24, Mt. xxvi. 28, being omitted 
by W.H. and by txt of R.V. 
4 Lk. xxii. 18 “until the kingdom of God shall come.”’ 
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The answer is that the noun diathéké, “covenant, or testament,” 
corresponds to the verb diatithemai “I make a covenant, or 
testament,’ and that Luke (and Luke alone) represents Jesus 
as saying to the apostles, a little later, ““I make a testament, or 
covenant, with you—a kingdom—even as my Father made 
a testament, or covenant, with me, that ye may eat and drink at 
my table, in my kingdom...1.” This “‘kingdom” was the 
kingdom of service or self-sacrifice, which Christ, the Suffering 
Servant, personified, and which could be inherited by Christ’s 
disciples by receiving into themselves, as a legacy from Him, 
His spiritual Self. Consequently, this Lucan tradition is 
equivalent to “I bequeath myself unto you as my heirs even 
as the Father gives Himself unto me as His Son.” Practically, 
therefore, Luke does use the word diathéké. 

The Fourth Evangelist uses neither the noun diathéké nor 
the verb by which Luke expresses the noun. But he expresses 
both in language of his own free from technicality. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, writing technically about the diathéké 
as a “‘testament,”’ says “‘Where a testament is, there must of 
necessity be the death of the testator?.”” John, writing non- 
technically, represents Jesus as speaking not about “dying”’ 
but about ‘departing,’ and as bequeathing to the disciples a 
second Self or Presence of His own, a Friend or “ Paraclete’’: 
“Unless I depart the Paraclete will assuredly not come unto 
you, but if I depart I will send him unto you%.’’ Previously 
He says “the Father will send the Paraclete in my name” 
and describes. Himself as leaving to the disciples the gift of 
His own peace: “Peace I leave unto you.’”’ But lest we should 


lay too much stress on “leaving” He adds at once “‘ The peace . 





1 Lk. xxil. 29—30. Justin freq. uses the middle d.aridewa 
“T covenant” in his Dialogue (though never in his Apology). Be- 
ginning from Jeremiah xxxi. 31—2, dvadjoopa...diaOnxny cavnv he 
enlarges (Tvyph. § 11) on the “covenanting” of “a new covenant” ; 
but, as far as I know, he does not connect it with the thought of 
a “testament’’—although (2b.) he connects it with “inheritance 
- (600u rns Tod Oeod KAnpovopias dyTimovodvra)’’—nor does he connect it 
with avapynors. 

2 Heb. ix. 16. 3 Jn xvi. 7. See Joh. Voc. 1720. 
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that is my own I give unto you,’ and He implies that this 
coming of the Paraclete is really a coming of Himself: “Ye 
have heard that I said unto you, I go [away] and I come unto 
youl.” We have seen that Justin dilates on the new Drathéké 
as a new Covenant, but hardly seems to recognise it as a new 
Testament. Precisely opposite is the Johannine doctrine which 
regards Christ Himself as our Personal Testator, bequeathing 
to us, not a Code that may occasionally fail to meet a special 
need, but a Spirit that meets all needs. 

This insistence of the Fourth Gospel on Personal Presence 
as distinct from distant testatorship is far from constituting it 
a Gospel of mere thinking. On the contrary, it is a Gospel of 
doing. And the doing is not mere self-saving, it involves 
serving others. ‘‘As many as received him,” John says in his 
Prologue, received “authority to become ‘children of God*.” 
The preceding context, which suddenly uses “‘him” to denote 
“the true light,’’ does not indeed teach us—but it prepares 
us for being taught—what is meant by “receiving him.”’ The 
body of the Gospel devotes itself to teaching us this. In 
particular, it shews us, at the close, how the penitent Peter 
received Jesus. Not that the word “received” is mentioned. 
The spiritual process is dramatized instead of being described. 
Peter first receives the “bread” and the “fish.” Then he 
receives the thrice repeated command to feed the Master’s 
sheep. Lastly he receives the command to follow his Master 
on the way of the Cross. Thus the Evangelist, without adding 
a fifth version, in addition to the Synoptic and the Pauline 
versions, of the Institution of the Eucharist, teaches us what 
the Eucharist means‘. 








1 Jn xiv. 26—8. 2 Jn vii. 17, xiii. 15, 17 etc. au Boi a 5 

4 Jn xxi. 15 foll. The following remarks of Justin Martyr are 
instructive as shewing the manner in which controversies about 
mere material details might tend to subordinate or exclude the moral 
and spiritual meaning of the Eucharist. 

In his Apology § 66 Justin says that the gift of the body and the 
blood in the Eucharist have been imitated in the mysteries of Mithras: 
_ “For that bread and a cup of water find a place (ri@era) in the rites 
of every imitiation (ev rais Tov pvoupévov rederais) together with 
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certain incantations (emiAdyev tev) you either understand [already] 
or can ascertain.’”’ In his Dialogue § 70 he repeats this charge, but 
says that they have attempted to imitate Isaiah, who said (Is. xxxiii. 
16) “bread shall be given to him and his water [shall be] sure,’ whereas 
(he says) Isaiah’s prophecy manifestly refers to the “bread” and the 
“cup” of the Eucharist. We naturally ask how Justin could regard 
a prophecy about “water” as referring to “wine,” or at all events 
to wine mingled with water (the custom being thus to mingle the 
two (Hor. Heb. ii. 351 on Mt. xxvi. 27)). In the Apology he says that 
there is brought to the person presiding at the Eucharist (§ 65) 
“a cup of water and of mixed wine (mornpiov vdaros Kal xpduaros)” 
and (zb.) “bread and wine and water,” and, later on (§ 67) “bread, 
and wine, and water, are brought.”’ It will be noted that he does not 
mention “ wine’ in these passages without also mentioning “water,” 
and he only once calls the mixture xpaya, a word never used by him 
elsewhere in the Apology or the Dialogue. 

One reason for Justin’s insistence on the mingling of water with 
the wine may have been the desire to prevent the scandal of drunken- 
ness mentioned by Paul (1 Cor. xi. 21). But in connecting the 
Eucharistic “cup” with Isaiah’s prophecy about “ water’ he favoured 
the heresy of the Ebionites, who (as we know from Irenaeus v. I. 3 
and Epiphanius Haer. xxx. 16) rejected wine in their Eucharists 
and communicated with water alone. The Fourth Gospel in the 
words (xix. 34—5) “there came out blood and water, and he that 
hath seen hath borne witness,’ mystically sanctions the mixture of 
water. In the miracle of Cana, it indicates typically that the 
“water” of the Law must give way to the “wine” of the Gospel. And 
the Johannine Epistle says (v. 6) “This is he that came by water 
and blood, [even] Jesus Christ; not with the water only, but with 
the water and with the blood.”’ 
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§ 1. 


CHAPTER X 


[Mark xiv. 26—42] 


THE INTERVAL BEFORE THE ARREST 


The going forth to the Mount of Olives 
THE Diatessaron omits at this point all the Synoptic 


parallels describing the going forth to the Mount of Olives, 





1 Mk xiv. 26—3I 
(R.V.) 

(26) And when 
they had sung a 
hymn, they went 
out unto the mount 
of Olives. 

(27) And Jesus 
saith unto them, All 
ye shall be offended 
(lit. caused to stum- 
ble) : for it is written, 
I will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered 
abroad. 


(28) Howbeit, 
after I am raised up, 
I will go before you 
into Galilee. 

(29) But Peter 
said unto him, Al- 
though all shall be 
offended (dit. caused 
to stumble), yet will 
not I. 


(30) And Jesus 


saith unto him, Verily 


I say unto thee, that 
thou to-day, [even] 


Mt. xxvi. 30—35 
(R.V.) 


(30) And when 
they had sung a 
hymn, they went 
out unto the mount 
of Olives. 

(31) Then saith 
Jesus unto them, All 
ye shall be offended 
(iz. caused to stum- 
ble) in me this night : 
for it is written, I 
will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep 
of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad. 

(32) But after I 
am raised up, I will 
go before you into 
Galilee. 

(33) But Peter 
answered and _ said 
unto him, If all shall 
be offended (iit. caus- 
ed to stumble) in 
thee, I will never be 
offended (lit. caused 
to stumble). 

(34) Jesus said 
unto him, Verily I 
say unto thee, that 
this night, before the 
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Lk. xxii. 39, 31—34 
(R:V.) 


(39) And he came 
out, and went, as his 
custom was, unto the 
mount of Olives; and 
the disciples also fol- 
lowed him. 

(31) Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan asked 
to have you (or, ob- 
tained you byasking), 
that he might sift 
you as wheat: 

(32) But I made 
supplication for thee, 
that thy faith fail 
not: and do thou, 
when once thou hast 
turned again, stab- 
lish thy brethren. 

(33) And he said 
unto him, Lord, with 
thee Iam ready to go 
both to prison and to 
death. 


(34) And he said, 
I tell thee, Peter, the 
cock shall not crow 
this day, until thou 
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but places a mixture of them later on’. Mark and Matthew 
place the going forth immediately after the Eucharistic pro- 
phecy about not drinking of the fruit of the vine till the 
coming of the Kingdom. But Luke places it several verses later, 
after inserting other sayings of Jesus*. Mark and Matthew 
say “they went out having hymned,”’ which is rendered by 
Delitzsch “‘having accomplished the hallel” (i.e. the usual 


Passover Psalms)’. 


The Apostolic Constitutions represents 





Mk xiv. 26—31 
(R.V.) contd. 


this night, before the 
cock crow twice, shalt 
deny me thrice. 

(31) But he spake 
exceeding vehement- 
ly, If I must die with 
thee, I will not deny 
thee. And in like 
manner also said 
they all. 


Mt. xxvi. 30—35 
(R.V.) contd. 


cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. 


(35) Peter saith 
unto him, Even if I 
must die with thee, 
[yet] will I not deny 
thee. Likewise also 
said all the _ dis- 
ciples. 


Lk. xxii. 39, 3I—34 
(R.V.) contd. 


shalt thrice deny that 
thou knowest me. 


John places Peter’s protestation immediately after the words 
(xiii. 33—-5) “Whither I go, ye cannot come...if ye have love one 
to another.’’ Peter exclaims ‘“ Whither goest thou?,’’ and protests, 
and hears the reply concluding (7b. 36—8) “The cock shall not crow 
till thou hast denied me thrice.’”’ Then follows what may be called 
the Discourse of Comfort, uttered perhaps while Jesus and His 
disciples are preparing to go forth from the chamber, beginning 
(xiv. 1) “Let not your heart be troubled,” and ending (7b. 31) “ Arise, 
let us go hence.’ After this, John probably places the actual going 
forth. 

1 The Diatessaron xlvi. 16 places Jn xiv. 31 b “Arise, let us go 
hence’’ immediately before a blending of the Synoptic “going forth” 
to the mount of Olives :—“ And they arose and praised (? tpvnoavtes 
in Mk-Mt.) and went forth, and went, according to their custom 
(Lk.), to the mount of Olives, he and his disciples (paraphr., but 
mostly Lk., or Jn xviii. 1).” 

2 Mk xiv. 25—6 Mt. xxvi. 29—30 Lk. xxii. 38—9 


> b sd J cal , “~ 
...€v TH PBactreia ev tn Baoweia Tov .. .dkavov €gTiv. 


‘Tov Oeod. Kal ipynoavtes 
e€ndOov eis TO” Opos Tav 
> va 

EAaov. 


, 
marpos pov. Kal dpvn- 
LP tel > \ 
cavtes €&nAOov eis TO 
v - cal 
"Opos tov “Ekaov. 


kal e&ehOav. é€ropevOn 
A ,m~ > "7 
kara TO €Oos eis TO “Opos 
tav *Eaiwy" nxodovOn- 
gav 6€ ait@ [Kai] oi 


padnrai. 


8 Delitzsch bsnn-ns (but ed. 1901 ON IP) D3. On the Hallel “a 


customary title for Psalms cxiii.—cxviii., 


>? 


see Levy 1. 472 b. 
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_ the apostle John as saying ‘““He went out to the Mount of 
Olives near the brook Kedron where there was a garden; but 
we too were with Him and hymned according to the custom}.” 
But Luke says “‘ Having gone out he went according to the custom 
to the mount of Olives, but the disciples also followed him?’’— 
apparently taking “according to the [established] custom” as 
meaning, in effect, “according to his custom,’ a rendering not 
justifiable except in very special contexts*. The Acts of John 
represents Jesus as saying to His disciples “Before I am’ de- 
livered over, let us Aymn the Father, and thus let us go out 
to [meet] that which lies before [us],”’ after which there follows 
a Eucharistic hymn during which the disciples dance round the 
Lord; and then it is added “Thus having danced with us, 
my beloved brethren, the Lord went out*.” 

These apocryphal passages appear to explain Luke’s 
avoidance of the Mark-Matthew tradition “having [all of them] 
hymned.”’ It would naturally mean that Jesus with all the 
disciples ‘“‘sang the hymn of the “Old Passover.” But this 
would come as an anticlimax after the introduction of the 
New Passover. What seemed to be needed as a climax was 
some such Eucharistic hymn as the Didaché places in the 
mouth of the president, or of a prophet, at the Eucharist 





1 Const. A post. v. 14 ovvipev 8€ cai hpeis Kai tuvnoapev Kara 70 60s. 
If the “hymning” is to be regarded as preceding the “going forth,” 
we must regard the words as retrospective “now we had been with 
Him and had hymned’’—the aorist being (Joh. Gr. 2460—2) frequently 
used for the pluperfect. | 

2 This gives to Jesus an initiative not mentioned in the parall. 
Mk-Mt. Jn emphasizes the fact that Jesus initiated a going forth 
in xiv. 31 b, and he implies an initiative also in xviii. 1, 4. 

% In Thuc. iv. 32, cara 7d 60s prob. means according to the general 
custom of ships at night, and not “according to the particular 
custom of the persons mentioned in the context’’; and Plato Polit. 
V. 3 (452 A) mapa rd €O0s, Crat. 434 E dia ye 7d €Oos have a general 
meaning. If the original had meant “according to his (07, their) 
custom,” it would have been natural to insert airod or airay (as in 
_ Daniel (Theod.) Bel 15), and as Diatess. does and several Latin 
versions of Luke. 

* Acts of John §§ 11—12 using é&épyoua and ipvéw. 
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“after the eating!.”’ Luke perhaps, as in other passages, 
interpreted some expression signifying the “‘lifting up of the 
soul’ in praise and thanks as though it referred to local 
“ascending” connected in the context with the Mount of 
Olives?. At all events he omits the ‘‘hymning.” That Luke 
is honestly and carefully following old tradition appears from 
his retention of the phrase—unfavourable to his views— 
“according to the custom.” | 7 

John also—from a different point of view—indicates that 
the utterance of prayer and praise that preceded the going 
forth of Jesus was not the singing of the Hallel. It was a long 
prayer uttered by Jesus alone “‘lifting up his eyes to heaven”’ 
and saying “Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son®.” 
After the conclusion of the prayer it is said that Jesus “went 
forth with his disciples”’ to a place known to Judas “for Jesus 
oft-times resorted thither with his disciples’.” The phrase 
“‘oft-tumes resorted”’ implies that Jesus resorted thither “ac- 
cording to his custom,” which is what Luke apparently means 
by “‘according to the custom.” 

This seems to be a case where John intervenes between 
Mark and Luke, but not to explain Mark as being misunder- 
stood by Luke. On the contrary, John seems to say “Luke 
_ has partially supplied what was missing in Mark—namely, 
some account of what Jesus said in the interval between the 
Eucharist and the ‘going forth.’ For example, he has re- 
corded the Lord’s warning to the disciples that they should 
learn to ‘serve®,’ and also the Lord’s anxiety for the disciples 





1 Didaché x. 1 foll. . It was sometimes of considerable length, as 
appears from the ancient Liturgies, and as might be anticipated from 
ib. x. 6 “But to the prophets give permission to eucharistize at such 
length as they please (emurpésmere evyapioreiv doa Oédovowr).”’ 

2 See Beginning pp. 110—1. The Diaiess. has xlvi. 16 “And 
they avose and praised and went forth,” but this is perhaps an 
insertion consequent on xlvi. 15 which ends with the words “ Avzse, 
let us go hence.”’ In view of the ambiguities of ‘lifting up’”’ (Son 
3380 a), it is worth noting that “lifting up”’ occurs in the Johannine - 
preface to Christ’s prayer xvii. 1 “lifting up his eyes.” 

3. Jn xvii. 1. 4 Jp xviii. I—2. 5 Lk. xxil. 25—30. 
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lest their faith should fail4; but he has not supplied the Euchar- 
istic ‘hymn.’ Mark has mentioned the word ‘hymn,’ but has 
not perceived that it was uttered by Jesus alone. Luke has 
not mentioned it at all. This, therefore, should be added.”’ 


§ 2. “Stumbling,” and “being scattered,’’ in Mark 
and Matthew? 


The.reasons why Luke here, as elsewhere, avoids the word 
scandalizein “cause to stumble,” and the Johannine use of it, 
have been fully discussed*. It is an instance of Johannine 
Intervention. Luke thinks the word too strong, as if it implied 
a permanent fall. John, tacitly admitting that it is a strong 
word, uses it in such a way as to shew that Mark and 
_ Matthew may mean temporary stumbling here: ‘Ye shall be. 
made to stumble for a short time; but I will guide you right 
in the end.” This he indirectly and paradoxically expresses 
_ thus “These things have I spoken unto you that ye may not 
be [permanently] caused to stumble.” : 

Concerning the Mark-Matthew tradition about “being 
scattered” Luke might well feel several difficulties. Mark 
and Matthew quote Zechariah in a form not justified by the 
Hebrew or the LXX5. Early interpretations of it vary. The 





1 Lk. xxii. 31 “Simon,... Satan (hath) requested that he might 
have you” (not “thee’’) shews that the anxiety was for all the 
disciples. Comp. Jn xvii. 9—15. 

2 Mk xiv. 27-mdvres cxavdadticOnoeobe, Mt. xxvi. 31 waves tipeis 
oxavdadicOnoeabe év eyoi ev tH vuKTi tavrn. The latter particularises, 
for emphasis: “all, yes, all of you, my disciples, and it will be on 
account of me that you will stumble, and it will be on this very night.”’ 

3 Law pp. 124—32. 

S [nxveee. 

® Mk xiv. 27 raragw rov roéva cai Ta rpdBara diacKxopric Ojcovra., 
Mt. xxvi. 31 rardé tov royséva cai diacxopricOjoovra ta mpdBara 
THs twoipvns, lay emphasis on the disaster to the shepherd’s flock— 
they, too, being included in their Master’s suffering. The Heb. of 
Zech. xiii. 7 has—after “ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and 
against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts’””—“ Smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” The LXX has 
“Popaia, eLeyepOnre eri tovs momévas pou Kal er’ Gvdpa- moXirny pov, Aéyer 
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Targum appears to interpret it as referring to the chastisement 
of Israelt. Rashi mysteriously speaks of the wicked Moabite 
king®. Barnabas, alluding to the reiterated prophecy of Isaiah 
that the Messiah was to be “‘in smiting®,” says, in effect, that 
‘the Jews were to be the smiters, and then quotes Zechariah thus: 
“When they shall smite their own Shepherd, then the sheep of 
the flock shall be destroyed*.” Tertullian assumes that 
Zechariah is speaking of wicked “‘shepherds” (in the plural) 
the rulers of Israel, who persecuted Jesus: “‘Thus Zechariah 
threatens: Arise, O sword, against the shepherds, and pluck 
ye out the sheep [from their hands]; and I will turn my hand 
against the shepherds®.” 7 

Luke contains no prediction of this “‘smiting,” or of the 
-““awaking of the sword” or of the “scattering” of the disciples. 
The most that can be said about any Lucan approximation to 
Mark and Matthew or to Zechariah’s prophecy about a “sword” 
and “smiting” is, that he places in his parallel context a 
mysterious warning to the disciples to “‘buy a sword®.” He 





Kupwos Iavtoxpdrep’ maragare Tovs Touévas (V.I. maragov Tov moméva) Kal 
exomacarte (v.r. duacxopmicOncovra) Ta mpoBara. 

1 Targ. “Merito percussi sumus propter peccata quae dileximus. 
Gladie denudare super regem et super principem socium® ejus 
qui est similis ei, dicit Dominus exercituum: Interfice regem et 
dispergentur principes.”’ 8 

2 See Breithaupt’s notes of variations in Rashi’s text indicating 
an allusion to the king of Edom, i.e. Rome. 

3 Is. lili. 3 dv@pmmos €v mAnyn (ANDD), 1b. 4 eAoyiodpeOa airov 
etvat...ev mwAnyn (MZ), ib. 10 KaOapioa avrov- (A + dd) rhs mAnyis, 
Heb. (Field) “contundere eum, aegrum fecit eum,’ Sym. éAejoa 
auTov €v T@ Tpavpatiop@, This reiterated phrase ev rAnyy, Or rAnyjs, 
has been adopted in quotation by Clem. Rom. § 16. Barnabas § 5 
and § 7 uses wAnyn twice of the sufferings of the Messiah. Justin 
Martyr uses 7Anyn seven times in his A pology and Dialogue, and, with 
one exception (Tvyph. § 132), always in quotation from Isaiah’s 
Suffering Servant. 


4 Barn. § 5, comp. § 7 érabev iva 4 rAnyi) aitod Cworomon pas, 


which resembles Is. lili. 5 ‘‘ with his stripes we are healed.” 
® Tertull. De Fuga § 11. One naturally asks how Tertullian 
reconciles this with Mt. xxvi. 31. The Indices to Tertullian give no 
instance of the quotation of the latter. 
6 Lk. xxii. 36. 
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also quotes from Isaiah’s Bra nhbey about the Suffering Servant 
“He was reckoned with the transgressors,” 1.e. was reckoned 
by the rulers of the Jews as a transgressor!. This might imply 
“‘and was smitten accordingly by them’”—which would favour 
the view taken above (with differences of detail) both by Bar- 
nabas and by Tertullian that the smiters are the Jews. 

John, it must be admitted, does not appear to intervene as 
to the “‘smiting”’ of the Shepherd—unless, as Jerome suggests, 
the Psalmist’s words “They persecute him whom thou hast 
smitten”’ may be taken as an illustration of the prophecy of 
Zechariah quoted by Matthew?. A kind of law of “‘ persecution” 
may be said to be hinted at in the Johannine saying “‘If they 
have persecuted me they will also persecute you'.”’ 

This, however, is doubtful. But there is no doubt that 
John intervenes as to the “scattering.” He indicates that 
“scattering” will teach the Apostles humility, and that their 








desertion of their Master will not leave Him alone: “‘Do ye 


now believe? Behold, the hour cometh, and now is come, that 
ye shall be scattered, every one to his own, and leave me alone; 
and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me*.””. John 


_ seems to suggest to his readers that this prediction of “scatter- 


ing” ought to cause them no difficulty, since the next words 
are: “These things have I spoken unto you that in me ye may 
have peace; in the world ye [must] have tribulation; but be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world®.”’ 








1 Lk. xxii. 37. Comp. Fragments of a Zadokite Work p. xl, where 
text B quotes Zech. xiii. 7 ‘““O sword, awake...,”” but text A quotes 
Is. vil. 17. 

2 Jerome on Mt. xxvi. 31 “Hoc aliis verbis in Zacharia Propheta 
scriptum est, et (ni fallor) ex persona Prophetae ad Deum dicitur: 
‘Percute pastorem et dispergentur oves gregis,’ sexagesimo quoque 
et octavo Psalmo qui totus a Domino canitur, huic sensui congruente : 
‘Quoniam quem tu percussisti, ipsi persequuti sunt.’ Percutitur 
autem Pastor bonus, ut ponat animam suam pro ovibus suis, et de 
multis gregibus errorum (? erronum) fiat unus grex, et unus Pastor.’’ 
Rashi takes Ps. Ixix. 26 as referring to the suffering people of Israel 
‘‘Populum istum quem tu (O Deus) percussisti, persequuntur inimici.”’ 

8 Jn xv. 20. 4 Jn evi, 32. 6 Jn xvi. 33. 
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§ 3. “I will go-before you to Galilee,” in Mark and 
Matthew 

Luke omits this but has, later on, the phrase ‘‘in Galilee”’ 
attached to a prediction of resurrection, thus: ‘“‘ Remember 
how he spake unto you, while he was yet im Galilee, saying that 
the Son of man must be delivered up...and rise again?.” This 
suggests the inference that some such words as “He said ‘To 
Galilee will I go-before you’” may have been mistaken by Luke 
for “He said im Galilee ‘I will go-before you.’” The Lucan 
“in Galilee” appears superfluous. But it is explicable as an 
attempt of Luke’s to explain a tradition of Mark’s that seemed 
to him to contradict the facts, since (according to Luke) the 
earliest manifestations of Jesus after His resurrection took 
place, not in Galilee, but in or near Jerusalem. 

Many will find difficulty in believing that Jesus did actually 
make this definite prediction about going-before the disciples?, 
but it is also difficult to believe that such a prediction was 
invented. It may be explained if Jesus was referring to a 
“home,” not on earth but in heaven, which He called His 
Father’s House, and which was mistaken by Mark for the house 
and home in Nazareth. Elsewhere when Jesus speaks of a 
prophet as being thought lightly of in his own home, Mark 
and Matthew have the word “‘country”’ (patris), but the parallel 
Luke has “ Nazareth,’ and the parallel John has “Galilee*.” 
An illustration also suggests itself in the Lucan tradition that 
the boy Jesus said to Mary and Joseph “Wist ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s [house|®?” where there can be little 





1 Mk xiv. 28, Mt. xxvi. 32 adda pera (Mt. pera Se) 7d eyepOnvai pe 
mpoa&w wpas eis Thy T'adtXaiav. i 

2 Lk. xxiv. 6—7 puna Onre ws éhadnoev bpiv ert Sv ev rH Vadsdaia, \éyor 
Tov vidv Tov avO@pwrov Ore Sei mapadoOnva. ..Kal...dvaoTnvat. 

3 See M¢Neile on Mt. xxvi. 32 who says “the genuineness of this 
verse is very doubtful,” and “it is omitted in the Fay. fragm. of 
Mk.” Itds surprising that more MSS have not omitted it. 

4 See Law p. 109 referring to Mk vi. 1, Mt. xili. 54 els ryv rarpida 
avrov, Lk. iv. 16 eis Natapd, ob Av reOpappévos, JN iv. 45 els rHv TadvAaiay, 

5 Lk. ii. 49 ovk derre Ort ev Tois Tov marpds pov Sei eivai pe; On 
this, Wetstein quotes abundant instances of the ellipsis of “house” 
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doubt that the original inserted “house,” but that the words 
meant more than house, a spiritual region inhabited by children 
of God doing their Father’s will}. 

A clue to Mark’s meaning, is supplied by the ta Ae 
rare Greek word used here for “‘go-before®.’”’ It is almost non- 
existent in the canonical LXX. But it is given by Symmachus 
in Exodus, thus, “Behold, I send an angel before thee,’’ where 
LXX has “‘before thy face,’ but Symmachus has “ going-before 
thee®.”’ ‘‘Go-before’’ here implies preparation for Israel in the 
wilderness, as in Numbers, ‘‘The ark of the covenant of the - 
Lord went before them three days’ journey, to seek out a resting- 
place for them*.”” This use may be illustrated from Ignatius, 
who says about himself, when he was journeying as a ‘prisoner 
to Rome, “‘Even those churches that did not lie on my route 
in the flesh went-before me from city to city,” which Lightfoot 
explains as meaning, “so as to make preparations and welcome 
him on his arrival®.” 

All these passages contemplate a journey by stages with some 
one “ going-before”’ the travellers so as to ensure their welcome. 
Now a similar journeying by stages is probably contemplated 
in a Johannine passage placed immediately after Christ’s pre- 
diction of Peter’s denial. The notion of stages latent in it is 
liable to be overlooked, partly because it is concealed in the 





in Greek and Latin, but none from Hebrew. The Syriac inserts 
“house.” 

1 Comp. Heb. xi. to “looking for the city that hath the founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.” 

2 IIpodyw, with Heb. original, occurs only once in Oxf. Conc. 
1 S. xvii. 16 (A). 

3 Exod. xxiii. 20 “Before thee (79385),” Onk. Jo7p, LXX spo 
mpocwmov gov, SyM. mpodyovra ce. 

4 Numb. x. 33, LXX 7 xiBords trijs Suaynxns Kupiov mpoeropevero 
mpotépa avT@v 6ddv Tpiayv nuepov, xatagKkéyracOa airois avaravow. 

5 Ign. Rom. § 9 kai yap ai py mpoonKcoveai pou (€xxAnoia) tH 6d TH 
kata odpxka xara woh pe mporyor. 

Two or three lines afterwards, the writer continues epi rov 
mpocAOdvT@v pe amd Supias eis ‘Pouny..., “concerning those who have 
gone before me from Syria to Rome’’—where there is no notion of 
‘‘preparing the way.” This is instructive as shewing the great 
difference between mpodyw and mpoépyoua as used here by Ignatius. 
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R.V. “mansions” or “ abiding-places,’”’ and partly because John 
boldly adheres to the Hebrew expression “my Father’s house” 
(instead of the Greek equivalent adopted by Luke, “my Father’s 
fregion]””). Hence there is a confusion of metaphor. But 
ancient evidence indicates that “stations” is the meaning of 
the word rendered by R.V. “mansions” in the saying ‘Let 
not your heart be troubled....In my Father’s house are 
many mansions (marg. abiding-places).’’ The context also, like 
the context in Numbers above-quoted, speaks of preparation, 
and represents Jesus as saying “If I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you unto myself?.”’ 

We conclude that John intervenes in behalf of Mark against 
Luke so as to shew that the latter has not correctly emended 
Mark by his ingenious substitution of “im Galilee” for “‘to 
Galilee.”” He explains to us that “‘ go-before’’ means a “ going- 
before” like that of the Lord “‘going-before” Israel in the 
wilderness, and that ‘‘ Galilee’? had—or perhaps we should say 
included—the meaning of “‘home,” the home of the children of 
God in the House of their Father in heaven. 


§ 4. “Before the cock crow twice,” in Mark? 


This is a case where Mark appears to have been misled by 
a Hebrew original. Mark alone mentions “‘twice’’ in Christ’s 





& Jn xiv. I—3, on which see Paradosis 1393—7, and Son 3347 
(x) D. 

2 Mk xiv. 30 

"Apnv A€éyo cou Gre 
ov onpepov ravTn TH 
VUKTL T ply 7) Ols dhexTOpa 
povnca Tpis me amrap- 
vnon. 

Jn xiii. 38 THv boxy gov UTrep Se Onoes; aunv aunv éy@ cot, ov pn 


Mt. xxvi. 34 Lk. xxii. 34 


yi 
"Aunv A€yo cou Ore 

€v TavTn TH vuKTi mpl 

> "4 a \ 

ahéxtopa davnoa Tpis 

admapvnon pe. 


Aeyw wo, Ilérpe, ov 
povices onpepov aéx- 
Top €ws TpispwEeaTrapy non 
eidévat. 


adéxtap pavnan ews o0 apvnon we Tpis. 
Later on, it is said that Peter remembered the words f Jesus, 
which are repeated :— 





Mk xiv. 72 
kal avewvnaOn 0 
Tlérpos TO phpa ws elev 
avT@ 0 Inoovs ore Ipiv 
adéxropa dis povnoa 
Tpis me arapynon. 


Mt. xxvl. 75 
kal euvnodn 6 Tle- 
Tpos TOV pryatos “Incod 
eipnkoros ort Ipiv adéx- 
ropa Pwvnca Tpls amap- 
von BE. 


Lk. xxii. 61 
Kal dmenvnodn 6 
Tlérpos: Tou prjwaros Tou 
Kuptou @s elrev avT@ 
re IIpiv a\éxropa pavi- 
oa onpepov amapynoy 
fe Tpis. 
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prediction, and he is probably right in mentioning it. But he 
is wrong in connecting it with the “crowing” of the cock; and 
the error has affected the whole of his narrative. It should 
have been connected with Peter’s ‘“‘denying,” as follows: 


_ “Before the cock crow, twice [nay] thrice shalt thou deny me.” 


This can be illustrated from the saying in Job that a man 
may go wrong “‘twice [or even] thrice,”’ and God may chasten him 
but not utterly condemn him!. The Hebrew omits “even” 
before “thrice,” and (as often) expresses “twice” by “times- 
two,” the dual of “‘time.’’ This, when the Hebrew is unpointed, 
is not distinguishable from the plural, “‘times.’’ The result is 
literally this: “All these things doth God work (times-[two)), 
[yea,] thrice with a man to bring back his soul from the 
pit.” The LXX and Jerome have both gone wrong, taking 
“times (dial) thrice” as “‘times (or, ways) three®.”’ The Targum 
by inserting “and,” to express “‘yea,’’ has indicated the correct 
meaning’. Symmachus has rendered the Hebrew “‘twice thrice.”’ 

If the Greek tradition came to Mark in a rendering like that 
of Symmachus ‘Before the cock crow twice thrice shalt thou 
deny me,” he would naturally readjust the words so as to make 
it clear (wrongly) that “twice” went with the crowing of the 
cock and “thrice” with the denial. It will be noted that here 
Mark inserts the Greek “‘or” (with “‘before*”’) but omits it when 





John, later on, makes no mention of Peter’s “remembering”’ the 
words of Jesus (xviii. 27 cai evOéws addéxtrap eparncer). 

1 Job xxxili. 29, on which see Rashi referring to Joma 866. The 
Saying is variously interpreted in Jer. Talm. Kiddush. i. 9 and 
Peah i. i ad fin., but Exod. r. (on Exod. vi. 12, Wii. p. 71) gives the 
sense that the context seems to demand: “ Three times does God wait 
for the man [to see] whether he repents. If he does, it is well; if not, 
He visits on him also his earlier transgressions.” 

2 Job xxxiii. 29 LXX dots rpeis, Jerome “tribus vicibus,”’ 
Sym. dis rpis. On Dyn, dual, see Gesen. 822 a, which interprets 
Job xxxiii. 29 as “twice [or] thrice.’ A.V. txt has “oftentimes,” 
and, in margin, “twice [and] thrice,”’ R.V. “twice, [yea] thrice.”’ 

® The Targum also expresses the Hebrew dual by adding the 
Aramaic “two” (“duabus et tribus vicibus’’). 

4 Mk xiv. 30 rpiv 4, ib. 72 mpiv (where parall. Lk. xxii. 61 also has 
mpiv adéxtopa...). 
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he repeats the words of Jesus later on. This suggests that a 
marginal “‘or’’—inserted in the margin with the intention of 
explaining “twice thrice” as ‘‘ twice or thrice ’’—may have been 
transferred to the text in a different place from that which was 
intended. Also Luke, who deviates considerably from Mark 
here, returns more closely to Mark later on. These facts point 
to the conclusion that Mark’s “‘twice” was not an invention, 
but a retention of a very ancient poetic Hebraism, converted 
by misinterpretation. into a prosaic detail of prediction un- 
worthy of a Hebrew Prophet. : 

John has not intervened as to the Marcan “‘twice”’ to shew 
that the meaning of Christ’s phrase was “twice, yea, thrice.’”. 
Perhaps he may have been influenced in part by the considera- 
tion that such a self-correction was hardly suitable for the 
language of a prediction of Christ, especially when uttered with 
a “Verily, verily.” 

But John seems also to have felt that Luke was right in 
prefixing to Christ’s prediction about Peter some positive 
protest of the Apostle about himself—not merely a negative 
one (“I will not stumble”), but one that implied ‘“‘J will do this 
or that.’* . : 

There were however in Luke some small details—very 
minute to us but not unimportant for a writer given to. 
symbolism—which John could not accept. For surely it is 
strange that Luke, differing from Mark and Matthew, represents 
Jesus as addressing the Apostle as ‘‘ Peter.”’ ‘“‘ Peter,” “stone,” 
was significative of strength and firmness. Yet here, in a Lucan 
prediction that the Apostle would be weak enough to deny his 
Master!, the Apostle is addressed as “thou Stone,” “thou 
strong one,” a vocative unique in the Gospels! This vocative is 
never used again in the New Testament except in the twice- 
repeated voice from heaven “‘ Arise, Peter, killand eat?.”’ There, 
addressing the Apostle as God’s minister for the admission of 
the Gentiles into the Church, it is appropriate. But it seems 
inappropriate here. The apparent inappropriateness seems all 
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the more strange because the Master had just addressed him 
as ‘‘Simon, Simon!.’”’ Some may explain ‘‘ Peter!’’ as a kind 
of ironical warning?; but to many this will seem far-fetched. 

Again, there is a difference between Peter’s protestation in 
Luke and in the two earlier Gospels. In Luke, “J am ready... 
to go to death” refers to the present and is in no sense true. 
Peter was not “ready.’’ But the parallel in Mark-Matthew, 
“Tf it should be needed, or destined, for me to die with thee, 
I will not deny thee,” might be regarded as referring—mystically, 
and in a sense not understood by the speaker—to the future. 
For the time dzd come when it was “‘needed”’ that Peter should 
“die,” if not “with” the Lord, at-all events for the Lord, and 
as a participator of the Cross°. 

This, at all events, is the view suggested by John, not only 
in Christ’s words “‘Thou shalt follow me afterwards,’’ but also 
in those of the Apostle “‘I will lay down my life for thee,”’ and 
even in the reply of Jesus. It is really interrogative, “‘ Thy life 
wilt thou lay down for me?” But it is capable of being read 
affirmatively (‘Thy life thou wilt lay down”’)4 so as to prepare 
for the prediction of the Apostle’s martyrdom at the close of 
the Gospel. 

Another minor point of Johannine dissent from Luke 
relates to emphasis. Luke omits the “verily” with which 
Mark and Matthew emphasize the warning to Peter. John 
reduplicates ‘‘verily,’”’ as he always does when he uses the 
word at all®. This is worth noting as one of the only two 





+ Lk. xxii. 31. Contrast the Lucan “‘ Peter’ with the Johannine 
distinction in Jn i. 42 ‘‘ Thou art Simon the son of John, thou shalt be 
called Cephas (which is by interpretation, Pefer).’”” And note that Jn 
alone thrice calls the traitor Judas (vi. 71, xiii. 2, 26) “tthe son] of 
Simon.” In Jn xxi. 15—17 ‘‘ Simon [son] of "Sst occurs thrice as 
a gentle reproach to Peter. 

2 So Plummer, on Lk. xxii. 34. 

3 The Heb. equivalent to LXX de is sometimes represented by 
the Heb. future “I shall [have to]” or “it will be for me to,” do this 
or that (see Oxf. Conc.). 

4 Jn xiii. 38. See Joh. Gv. 2236 on “The Interrogative Tone.”’ 

5 Jn xxi. 18—19. 6 See Joh. Gr. 2611 a—d. 
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instances where ‘‘verily” is inserted by the parallel Mark, 
Matthew, and John}. 

Our conclusion is that in this instance, although John does 
intervene, it is not for Mark but against him. In some respects 
he inclines toward Luke but he deviates in others. He does 
not write independently without reference to the earlier 
Evangelists?. 


§ 5. The beginning of the Passton® 


Mark and Matthew, having previously told us that Jesus 
and the disciples ‘“‘went out to the mount of Olives,” and 





1 The other instance is Mk xiv. 18, Mt. xxvi. 21, Jn xiii. 21. It 
must be admitted, however, that Luke comparatively seldom uses 
aunv, So that the omission may be in accordarice with Lucan general 
custom (as in Mt. v. 26, viii. 10, Lk. xii. 59, vii. 9 etc.). "Aunyv is very 
seldom used with \éyw oo in the Synoptists (Mt. v. 26 and Lk. 
Xxlil. 43 being quite exceptional) but very frequently with Aéyo tyiv. 

Another trifling variation may be noted as to the exact limit of 
the interval before the denial—Mk “to-day, this night,’’ Mt. “this 
night,’’ Lk. “to-day’’—where Jn leaves a blank. John perhaps felt 
that too much had been made by Mark of the exact accuracy, in 
minute details, of Christ’s prediction. 

2 Luke (xxii. 33 foll.) omits to say that “all” the disciples joined 
in Peter’s protestations, as also he omitted above (parall. Mk xiv. 27) 
to say that they would “all” stumble. Jn xvi. 31 foll. (“Do,ye 
now believe? The hour cometh...’’) implies that the other disciples 
protested in a manner somewhat similar to Peter’s protest, though 
not the same (xvi. 30 “ By this we believe’’), and that Jesus tried to 
shake their confidence in their own “ belief.” 

3 Mk xiv. 32—42 Mt. xxvi. 36— 46 
(R.V.) (R.V.) 

And _ they (36) Then cometh 


Lk. xxii. 40—46 
(R.V.) 


(32) (40) And when he 


come unto a place 
(it. an enclosed piece 
of ground) which was 
named Gethsemane: 
and he saith unto his 
disciples, Sit ye here, 
while I pray. 


(33) And he taketh 
with him Peter and 
James and John, and 
began to be greatly 


Jesus with them un- 
to a place (lit. an 
enclosed piece of 
ground) called Geth- 
semane, and saith un- 
to his disciples, Sit ye 
here, while I go yon- 
der and pray. 

(37) And he took 
with him Peter and 
the two sons of Zebe- 
dee, and began to be 
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was at the place, he 
said unto them, Pray 
that ye enter not 
into temptation. 


(41) And he was 
parted from them a- 
bout a stone’s cast; 
and he kneeled down 
and prayed, saying, 

(42) Father, if 
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having related to us the conversation on the way, now describe 
the arrival: ‘‘And they come to an enclosed-place called Geth- 





Mk xiv. 32—42 
—(R.V.) contd. 
amazed, and _ sore 

troubled. 

(34) And he saith 
unto them, My soul 
is exceeding sorrow- 


. ful, even unto death: 


abide ye here, and 
watch. 


(35) And he went 
forward a little, and 
fell on the ground, 
and prayed that, if 
it were possible, the 
hour might pass a- 
way from him. 

(36) And he said, 
Abba, Father, all 
things are possible 
unto thee; remove 
this cup from me: 
howbeit not what I 
will, but what thou 
wilt. 

) And he com- 
eth, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith 
unto Peter, Simon, 
sleepest thou ? could- 
est thou not watch 
one hour? 


(38) Watch and 
pray, that (or, Watch 
ye, and pray that) ye 
enter not into temp- 
tation: the spirit 
indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak. 

(39) And again he 
went away, and 
prayed, saying the 
same words. 


(40) And again he 
came, and _ found 
them sleeping, for 


‘Mt. xxvi. 36—46 
(R.V.) contd. 
sorrowful and sore 
troubled. 

(38) Then saith he 
unto them, My soul 
is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death: 
abide ye here, and 
watch with me. 


(39) And he went 
forward a little, and 


- fell on his face, and 


prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if it pos- 
sible, let this cup 
pass away from me: 
nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou 
wilt. 


(40) And he com- 
eth unto the dis- 


ciples, and findeth 
them sleeping, and 
saith unto Peter, 


What, could ye not 


watch with me one, 


hour? 

(41) Watch and 
pray, that (or, Watch 
ye, and pray that) ye 
enter not into temp- 
tation: the _ spirit 
indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak. 

(42) Again a se- 
cond time he went 
away, and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, 
if this cannot pass 
away, except I drink 
it, thy will be done. 

(43) And he came 
again and found 
them sleeping, for 


Lk. xxii. 40— 46 
(R.V.) contd. 


_ thou be willing, re- 


move this cup from 
me: nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine, 
be done. 

(43) And _ there 
appeared unto him an 
angel from heaven, 
strengthening him. 

(44) And being in 


.an agony he prayed 


more earnestly: and 
his sweat became as 
it were great drops of 
blood falling down 
upon the ground 
(many anc. auth. omit 


ver. 43, 44). 


(45) And when he 
rose up from his 
prayer, he came unto 


the disciples, and 
found them sleeping 
for sorrow, 


(46) And said un- 
to them, Why sleep 
ye? Rise and pray, 
that ye enter not 
into temptation. 
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semane”; Luke, who regards Christ’s conversation as having 
taken place, not on the way, but in the chamber of the Supper, 


- now says consecutively “‘ And having gone forth he went accord- 


ing to custom fo the mount of Olives, and his disciples followed 
him, and having arrived at the place he said...1.’”’ This seems 
at first sight to define ‘‘the place” as “‘the mount of Olives,” 
and that would accord verbally with Luke’s previous statement 
that Jesus “habitually spent the night” in “the mount of 
Olives”; but, in this context, “the place” would be a very 
strange name to give to so large a space as the whole of the 
mountain. Possibly Luke may mean here “‘the place to which 
he went according to custom, situate on the mountain.”’ We 
have seen above that in the parallel to Luke’s previous mention 


of ‘‘the mount of Olives,’’ Matthew said that Jesus “went out 





, Mkxiv. 32—42 
(R.V.) conid. 
their eyes were very 
heavy; and they wist 
not what to answer 

him. 

(41) And he com- 
eth the third time, 
and saith unto them, 
Sleep on now, and 
take your rest: it is 
enough; the hour is 
come; behold, the 
Son of man is betray- 
ed into the hands of 
sinners. 


(42) Arise, let us 
be going: behold, he 
that betrayeth me is 
at hand. 


1 Mk xiv. 32 

kai épxovTa els 
xwpiov ov Td dbvopa 
TeOonuavei.... 


Mt. xxvi. 36—46 


(R.V.) contd. 
their eyes. ‘were 
heavy. 


(44) And he left 
them again, and went 
away, and prayed a 
third time, saying a- 
gain the same words. 

(45) Then cometh 
he to the disciples, 
and saith unto them, 
Sleep on now, and 
take your rest: be- 
hold, the hour is at 


hand, and the Son of - 


man is betrayed unto 
the hands of sinners. 

(46) Arise, let us 
be going: behold, he 
is at hand that be- 


trayeth me. 
Mt. xxvi. 36 
Tore épxetar per 
avTav 6 “Inoovs eis 


x@piov Aeyopevov TeO- 
onpavel.... 


Lk. xxii. 40 
yev ouevos dé eri Tov 
TOTOU.... 


Jn xvill. 1—2 radra eiray "Inoois e&ndOev cry Trois paOnrais avrov mépav 


~ / ~ , isd > “ > 4 > bed > \ \ c ‘ 
Tov Xeysappov tov Kédpe@v drov jv Kjos, eis dv etondOev avros kai oi padnrat 
> fo A A , > / ¢ \ > \ \ , id A , 
avrov. nde. de kal ‘lovdas 6 mapadidovs avrov Tov Térov, Ore moAAaKis vYnXOn 
> ~ _ ~ cod > ~ 
Inoovs exet pera TOV paOnTeV avTod. 
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to Bethany and spent the night theret.’”’ In the Synoptic 
narrative under consideration, Mark (and similarly Matthew), 
who has previously twice mentioned the Mount of Olives?, 
instead of now saying that Jesus came to it, says “‘ They come 
to an enclosed-place of which the name was Gethsemane.”’ 

This appears to be a case that calls for Johannine Inter- 
vention. No doubt John avoids Synoptic names in general if 
they are merely of local and temporary interest. But the 
scene of Christ’s agony wotild be to all Christians at the end of 
the first century a place of profound interest, if only they were 
able after the destruction of Jerusalem to identify it. It would 
perhaps be too direct and obvious an intervention—not quite 
in John’s manner—to insert the name “‘Gethsemane” which 
Luke has omitted. But we might expect him to guide us to 
some knowledge of where the spot was, and to explain the 
nature of the “‘enclosed-place.’’ Or, on the other hand, if he 
favoured Luke, John might have said “‘a place on the mount | 
of Olives.” 

This last suggestion may be at once dismissed. Perhaps 
John thought ‘‘the mount of Olives” too vague a term, or one 
that had been used erroneously. At all events, John never 











uses it. He is represented as using it once, in our Authorised 

1 Mk xi. 19 Mt. xxi. 17 Lk. xxl. 37 

kai Grav de éyévero, kai xatahkiroyv av- hv S€ ras nuépas év 
e€erropevovro (marg. rors e&fr\bev eEw tis TO iep@ Siaoxwv, ras 
eEemopevero) €€@ ths modes eis ByOaviay kai Se vixras e&epydpevos 
Toews. nvrioOn éxel. nor{fero eis rd Gpos TO 

KaAdovpevov *EAawv. 
2 Mk x1.1 Mt. xxi. I Lk. xix. 29 


kai Ore eyyiCovow 
eis “lepoooAvpa eis Bné- 
gay) «kai (but marg. 
eis ‘Iep. kai eis) BnOaviav 
mposto Opos trav (marg. 
To) EAawv, adtroaréAXet 
vo tav padnrayv av- 
TOU..«- 

Mk xiii. 3 

Kat ka@npévou avrou 
eis TO” Opos Tav Ear 
KaTévavTt TOU iepov... 


kai OTe Hyyway eis 
*lepoooAupa kai AAGov 
eis BnOpayn eis rd “Opos 
Trav EdXawy,tore Inoovs 
> 7 id 
aréatewiev Sv0 pabn- 
TASH o's 


Mt. xxiv..3 


ka@nuevov de avrov 
A »” a 
emt Tov “Opouvs Trav 
"Ear... 
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kal eyéveto ws y- 
> A 4 
yeoev eis BynOdayn «ai 
BnOaviad mpos rd sdpos 
\ , > n 
TO KaAovupevoy “Eaov, 
amréoretkey S00 TOV pa- 
Onrov.... 


Lk. om. 
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Version: But it is only in an interpolated passage written in 
a Lucan style?. 

Considering other ways of intervention by which John 
might indicate the locality of Gethsemane without actually 
mentioning the name, we have to ask what the name meant 
in Hebrew or Aramaic. Eusebius gives three answers, of which 
the first is ‘‘ Ravine (geth) of fat things (semane)?.” This is the 
only explanation given by Jerome, “‘vallis pinguedinum®.” 
But Eusebius also tells us that geth-:means “ mountain, or chasm, 
or ravine, or wine-press*.”” This uncertainty is: reflected in— 
various readings of the name in Greek and in translations from 
the Greek, in Mark and Matthew®. Jerome illustrates the 
name from words of Isaiah mentioning “a valley of fat things,” 
that is, ‘a fertile valley®.’ Here the word for “valley” 
resembles “‘geth,’’ but without the ¢; and in Mark and Matthew 
many authorities drop the ¢h. Professor Dalman favours the 
derivation from gath, “ wine-press,”’ but admits the possible 
derivation from the form of ge meaning “‘ravine’.”’ 

Turning to John, we find that in his description of the place 
to which Jesus “‘went out” (1) he uses a word, “‘torrent,” not 
elsewhere used in the New Testament and sometimes inter- 





1 Jn viii. 1. It is worth noting that Goodspeed gives Justin 
Martyr as the only early writer that mentions the Mount of Olives, 
and he connects it (Tvyph. § 99) with the Agony, and (Tryph. § 103, 
thrice) with Christ’s arrest, possibly with some allusion and certainly 
with a strange emphasis. Evang. Nic. 14 (A) “Jesus and His 
disciples sitting on the mountain called Mamilch (2 K. xxiii. 13),” 
is parall. to 2b. (B) “in Galilee upon the mount of Olives.”” And see 
Rashi on Zech. xiv. 4—5. 

2 See Onomast. p. 189. 

3 Onomast. p. O61. 4 Onomast. p. 189. 

5 In Latin and Syr., Geth- is very variously rendered. Comp. 
1 S. xvii. 52 a on which Gesen. 387 b indicates that LX X has preserved 
ni Gath (or Geth), aia ak Seana Heb. txt, which has ~3, R.V. 
“Gai,’’ a word meaning “valley.” 

6 Ts. xxvili. 1 “valley of (x°3) fat things (D191). rs 

? Gesen. 387 b gives no instance of Nj as meaning anything but 
“wine-press.’”’ The word used in Isaiah jpw (Gesen. 1032 a) means 
oil, as well as fat, but not necessarily “olive oil.”’ 
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changed With “ravine”; (2) he calls it a “garden,” corre- 


sponding to the Mark-Matthew word “‘enclosed-place” ; (3) he 
mentions “‘the place,” as Luke does, but in a context different 
from Luke’s, so as to explain why he calls it thus: “Now 
Judas also, who was betraying him, knew the place, for Jesus 
oft-times (R.V.) resorted thither with his disciples®.”’ 

The ordinary explanation of.,‘‘Gethsemane” as “press of 
oils,” meaning “‘press of olive otl,”’ ignores the fact that the 
Talmud expressly distinguishes “‘olive oil” from ‘“‘all otls®.”’ 
Luke may perhaps, have supposed that it meant “‘olive oil” 
and that it pointed to some place on ‘‘the mount of Olives” ; 
but John may have thought (and with better reason) that it 
meant “fat things,” or “‘ fertilities,’’ as in Isaiah’s phrase “valley 
of fertilities.”’ In that case it might be a Hebrew euphemistic 
name for manured market-gardens in the neighbourhood of the 
“ravine” or “‘gully’’ of Kidron, which served as a‘drain to the 
Temple*. Such a detailed explanation would be entirely in- 
appropriate to any Gospel, especially to the Fourth. But the 
description of Jesms as crossing “‘the brook. Kidron,” familiar 
to readers of the Scriptures as the “brook” crossed by king 
David in old days when he went forth in flight from Jerusalem®, 





t Jm Xvill. I yesudppov. Only here in N.T. In LXX yeuappous 
mostly = Sn, which is the name given to Kidron in J oma 58 b. 
There the Mishna describes it as the watercourse that receives from 
the Temple the remnant of the blood of the sacrifices, sold to the 
gardeners for the purpose of manuring their gardens. In Ezek. 
Xxxvi. 4 (A) rots yesudppors (DPD) cai rais hapay& (MYNI), the normal 
text (B) interchanges the two Gk nouns. 

2 Jn xviii. 2 ovynx6n, on which see p. 370, n. 1. 

® See Levy iv. 576a quoting Sabb. 23a “All oils are good for 
lighting, but the oil of the olive is the best.’’ The pl. of jow “fat” 
or “oil,” occurs only in Is. xxv. 6 “ fat things [for food]”’ (bis), xxviii. 
1, 4 “valley of fat things [i.e. of fertility],’’ Amos vi. 6 and Cant. i. 3, 
iv. 10 “ointments.” 

4 See Hor. Heb. on Jn xviii. 1 (referring to Joma quoted above) 
and on Mt. xxvi. 36, quoting Baba Kama “They do not make gardens 
...in Jerusalem because of the stink,’’ one explanation of which is “It 
is the custom to dung gardens..”’ 

2S. XV. 23. ' 
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would be symbolically appropriate besides ee in accord with 
fact}, 

We conclude that John has intervened in behalf of Mark to 
explain an obscure but definite name for which Luke substituted 
a term that was not obscure but was too indefinite. 


§ 6. “He began...to be sore troubled,” in Mark and 
Matthew? 


In Mark, A.V. has “‘He began to be sore-amazed and to be 
- very-heavy,” R.V. “He began to be gveatly-amazed and sore- 

troubled.’’ The first of these two verbs, as used by Aquila, © 
signifies amazed awe or terror, and Matthew substitutes for it 
“to be grieved*.”” But the second is even more difficult, for it » 
signifies a passion bordering on frenzy or despair*. Luke omits 
both. The question arises whether Mark found in Scripture 
some precedent that seemed to justify this venturesome state- 
ment about the Messiah, and whether John, finding it thus 
stated by Mark, and not stated by Luke, intervened to give it 
suitable expression ®. 





1, See Joh. Gr. 2671—4. 

2 Mk xiv. 33 (Mt. xxvi. 37) #pEaro exOapBeioba (Mt. AvreicOa) kai 
adnpovetv. 

3 °ExdauBéw is not in canon. LXX, but Aquila has it in Job iii. 5, 
R.V. “terrify,” and sim. xv. 24, xxxili. 7. In N.T. it occurs only 
here and in Mk ix. 15 idovres atrov eEeOauBnOnoay, and xvi. 5, 6 of 
terror at a vision of angels. Goodspeed does not give forms of it 
except é«@ayBos in Herm. V7s. iil. 1. 5 of awé at a vision. 

4 See Steph. Thes. adnuovéw, or Wetstein on Mt. xxvi. 37, noting 
especially the Plutarchian applications to Antony (Vzt. 939 E) mad 
and melancholy because of Cleopatra’s delay. 

5 The remarks in this section do not include Luke’s rejection of the 
Marcan view that three apostles were specially selected (mapadapBavet) 
by Jesus to be with Him in Gethsemane (as at the Transfiguration, 
Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvii. 1, Lk. ix. 28, all mapadapBaver). John nowhere 
inserts an instance of such selection. It has been shewn in Noles 
2999 (xvii) h that the term “pillars,” DN2y or oO nDy, might be 
used (1) technically, for Peter, James, and John as “ [apostolic] pillars,”’ 
but might also be used (2) for “ standing-fasi,”’ as in Lk. xxii. 28 “ye 
are they that stood-fast (DYN) with me (Ny).’’ This might have 
meant, in a Hebrew tradition, “ye are my stedfast followers,”’ or, in an 
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Such a precedent is found in Isaiah where it is said of the 
Lord Himself ‘‘He (R.V.) wondered that there was no inter- 
cessor: therefore his own arm brought salvation unto him,” . 
words afterwards repeated in Isaiah by Jehovah in the first 
person!. In both these passages the Hebrew word rendered 
“wondered” is one that is rendered by the best authorities 
“desolated,” “appalled,” or ‘‘dazed*.’’ Our English Versions 


_ have not rendered it “‘wondered’”’ except in these two places, 


and in these inadequately. The Hebrew is rendered in the 
LXX by a great number of words signiiy.ng ‘‘astonishment,”’ 
“desolation,” and “terror®’’; and Aquila renders it once by 
the word here used by Mark (and Matthew), which is non- 
occurrent in the LXX*. In both passages of Isaiah, the LXX 
completely misrepresents the meaning®. So does the Targum®. 
But Mark’s text is intelligible if regarded as an attempt to 
express in two Marcan words the Hebrew feeling of “desolate 





early Christian application of it, “ye [three] are my [faithful] pillars.’’ 
The fact that Ephrem commenting on Mk ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 28 “those 
standing here” refers to Gal. li. 9 “pillars,’’ and the similarity ot 
“pillar,” Woy, and “with me,’ “Dy, indicate the possibility of 
confusion of traditions about the “pillars,” in sayings of Jesus, so 
that either Mark, or Luke, might be misled. 

1 Ts. lix. 16, comp. Lxiii. 5, Dow hithpo. 

2 Gesen. 1031 a. : 

3 Tromm. gives pnw as = ¢Fiorapa (8), adavit, -oua (21) but 
Gavpatw only (2), Oadpa eye (1). It also = aripafw, Bacavifo, oxv- 
Oparalw etc. 

4 Job xviii. 20 “shall be astonished (onw),’”” LXX eorévagar, 
Aq. dadnuovngovew, 

' 5 Is. lix. 16 LXX xarevénoev, Ixiii. 5 LXX mpocevdnoa, Aq. 
e€nmropnOnv. 

6 Is. lix. 16 Targ. “et notum est covam eo,” |xiii. 5 Targ. “et notum 
est coram me.” This resembles the LXX. Rashi says “et conticuit ut 
videret an esset qui intercederet,’”’ and “it signifies one who stands, 
and wonders, and is silent (conticescit) in his wonder.’’ But this is 
too deliberate. It really means “struck dumb, or desolated, with 
astonishment.” Ibn Ezra rejects the suggestion of Menahem that 
onw “open-eyed,” should be read for now (as in Numb. xxiv. 3, 15 
“see open-eyed’’) and he rightly compares Is. i. 7, “desolate.’’ The 
LXX prob. took pnw as a form of Dw = voéa, émivoew. 
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astonishment” attributed to Jehovah when finding that Israel 
was destitute of any intercessor except Himself. 

What course does John take as regards the expression of 
this Messianic thought in Isaiah and in Mark omitted by 
Luke? John omits the whole of the narrative of Gethsemane 
except the mention of the “place” as a “‘garden” on the other 
side of ‘Kidront.” But it does not follow that he would 
altogether omit all suggestion of the Messianic pain and conflict 
included in Christ’s intercessory acts. Moreover, as has been 
- shewn in previous treatises, John knew well that the Christian 
view of the Saviour’s spiritual suffering and trouble differed 
altogether from the Epictetian doctrine, which taught that no 
human being ought ever to feel “‘trouble” either for himself 
or for others?. It is probably no accidental coincidence that 
John uses that particular word “trouble ””—which Epictetus 
used to condemn an infirmity that was always wrong—in order 
to shew that in the Saviour it represented a deep and mysterious 
sympathy that was profoundly right?. 

This he does systematically, describing three stages of 
Messianic “‘trouble.” The first is at the grave of Lazarus, 
where Jesus, for the sake of raising Lazarus from the dead, 
“troubled himself?.”’ The second is after the coming of the 
Greeks, and just before the Voice from heaven that anflounces 
the glorification of the divine Name through death preparing 
the way for life—the law of the spiritual harvest. There Jesus 
says ‘Now is my soul troubled*.”” The third instance is where 
Jesus “was troubled in spirit” and said, ‘One of you shall 
deliver me over®.”” This is the Johannine climax, and it helps 
us to understand that John, though he does not relate the 
narrative of Gethsemane, intends us to understand that the 
Marcan phrases about “amazement” and “astonishment” 
signify Christ’s feelings, not for Himself and for His own 
approaching death, but for the sake of Judas and all human 





1 Jn xviii. I—2. . 
2 See From Letter 920 (and Epict. ii. 2 ttle wepi drapagias), Joh. 
Voc. 1727 b—c, Joh. Gr. 2614c, Proclam. p. 174. 
S \[D x1, 33. 4 Jn xii. 27. 5 Jn xiii. 21. 
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beings of whom Judas was the type’. In His thought and 
trouble for others Jesus may have received—so Mark’s tradition 
suggests, or leaves us free to suppose—a new and final revelation, 
that the “smiting” which He was to endure was to be even 
“unto death,” and that, unless He died, there was “no inter- 
cessor.”’ 

We must not however entirely ignore a very different and 
simple explanation, which would indicate that, in Luke’s view, 


-and perhaps in John’s, it was not Jesus but the disciples, who 


“began to be amazed and astonished.”” It was pointed out in 
a previous treatise that a verse in Mark, “‘ [they] began to beseech 
him to depart,’ may have been read originally as “‘ [he] began.” 
Now “‘they began” would suit Mark’s text here: ‘He took the 
three disciples and they began to be amazed,” just as Mark says 
previously “‘ Jesus.said. ..they began to be sorrowful?.” 

If Luke believed that to be the meaning we can understand 
why he (and he alone) says a little later that Jesus found the 
disciples ‘‘slumbering because of their sorrow*.’’ This is the 
only passage where Luke mentions “sorrow.” Nor does John 
mention “sorrow” in his Gospel till he introduces it at this 
stage in the words of Jesus to the disciples “‘ Because I have 





1 So Jerome on Mt. xxvi. 38, “Contristabatur autem non timore 
patiendi...’’ quoted fully below (p. 455, n. 7). 

The Acts of John (§ 6) says that “when the disciples were sleeping 
in one house at Gennesaret (sic)”” John saw “ Another, like unto Him, 
come down,” who said, “ Jesus, those whom thou didst choose do 
still not believe in thee ('Incod, ods e&ehéEw ere cor amirovcu).”’ 
Jesus replies, “Thou sayest well, for they are men.” This rather 
exaggerates the calmness that, John attributes to Jesus when He 
anticipates being left alone. It is almost cynical. The writer 
ignores the fact that “men,” for a Jew, meant “beings made in the 
image of God,” and, for Jesus, “beings born to receive God’s Spirit 
and to become God’s children.”’ 

2 Law p. 82, HP=ATO (i.e. #pEavro) might be confused with 
HP=ATO (i.e. iip€aro), comp. I Macc. ix. 66 e&npEato V.T. ipEavTo 
and see Joh. Gr. 2687 d execn perhaps read as exein 1.€. exewvn. 

3 Mk xiv. 19; Mt. xxvi. 22 “‘they began to say,’ Lk. xxii. 23 
** they began to question.” 

4 Lk. xxii. 45 kotpwpévous dro ths AUmns, parall. to Mk xiv. 37, 
Mt. xxvi. 40 xadevdovras. 
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said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart,” 
after which He thrice repeats the word in the attempt to 
comfort them!. According to this view, the ‘‘sorrow” of the 
amazed and distracted disciples in Mark was wrongly attributed 
to Jesus by reason of Christ’s own following words. The 
error was effected by a very slight change, a mere stroke in 
the MS. Matthew departed still further from the correct 
text. Luke omitted the error. John intervened—rather in 
favour of Luke than to correct Mark—to explain the nature 
of the “sorrow” of the disciples, and the darkness of its stupe- 
faction, and the attempts of Jesus to enlighten it. 


; § 7. “My soul is exceeding-sorrowful even unto death,” 
in Mark and Matthew? 


Luke omits this. A literary Greek might naturally object 
to it, for to be “ exceeding-sorrowful,’’ or—as it might mean to 
him—*‘fretful,’’ or “depressed,” was a fault against which 
philosophers protested from Aristotle to Plutarch®. Moreover, 
in one of the very few LXX instances of it, it is applied to 
Cain by God, “Why art thou exceeding-sorrowful ?’’—probably 
meaning ‘‘fretful” or ‘“‘furious*.”” What therefore requires 





1 Jn xvi. 6, comp. 7b. 20, 21, 22. 

2 Mk xiv. 34, Mt. xxvi. 38 repidumds ory 7 Wuyn nov éws Oavarov. 
In Mark, codex a has “O, quam tristis est,” k “tristis es.’. Iren. 
ili. 22. 2 ov& dv eipnxe: dre Tlepikumds éorw 1 Wuxn pov, “nec dixisset 
Tristis est anima mea,” should be compared with 70. i. 8. 2 ev ro 
eirety Ilepitumds €otw 7 Wyn pou €ws Oavdrov, “in eo quod dixisset, 
Quam tristis est anima mea.’’ Comp. Ps. xi. 5 “why art thou cast 
down, O my soul” iva ri repiiuvmos ei, 7 Wyn, xal...; If “why” 
were expressed by ri, it might be confused with én “recitativum.” 
These variations in the texts of N.T. perhaps point back to O.T. 
influence. 

3 Steph. Thes. quotes Aristotle Eth. iv. 3. 7 as imitating Isocr. in 
the saying ovr eirvyéy mepixapns eora, ovte atvx@v mepidvros, also 
imitated by Plutarch Mor. 7 E. 

4 Gen. iv. 6 iva ri mepiduros eyévov; Aq. eis ti [rd] dpyikov oa; 
Heb. mn, R.V. ‘“wroth.’”” This is quoted in Clem. Rom. § 4. Good- 
speed’s only other instance is Herm. Vis. iii. 10. 6, where it seems 
to imply a childish vexation or fretfulness at some one’s delay in 
answering a childish question. 
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explanation is, not Luke’s omission of the word, but Mark’s 
employment of it. © : 

Of the five instances of it in canonical LXX three occur in 
refrains of the Psalms “‘ Why art thou cast-down, O my soul!?” 
The Hebrew here (which differs from that of the two other 
instances) means “‘bow oneself down?.’’ Rashi explains the 
form (which is a middle voice) as meaning the same as a similar 
word in “‘Our soul is bowed down to the dust*.”’ The Greek 
word used by Mark does not represent the Hebrew ‘bowed 
down.” But if Jesus was, in effect, quoting Scripture, Mark 
might naturally retain the LX X word, though it would be quite 
inadequate to express the meaning. If we realise that the 
original word implied a “‘bowing down” to “‘the dust,’ we can 
better understand Christ’s action in “falling on the earth” in 
prayer, as reported by Mark*. Of this Luke misses the force, 
substituting a different tradition, which mentions “‘kneeling®.”’ 
Matthew—from a common-sense point of view, since one must 
fall on “the earth” so that this phrase might be said logically 
to tell nothing—substitutes “‘fell on his face®.”” But in fact the 
Marcan “‘fell on the earth” was typical of a soul “‘ bowed down 
to the dust.” It signified (what the Greek word “exceeding- 
sorrowful” did not signify) that Jesus “humbled himself, 
becoming obedient [even] unto death, yea, the death of the cross’.”’ 





1 The Heb. “bow down,” mnw, occurs four times in Ps. xlii. 5, 
6, 11, xliii. 5. But in xlii. 6 (affirmative) “my soul is cast down,” 


* LXX has érapay6n, so that mepidvmos occurs only thrice here. The 


fifth instance of LX X sepidumos is Dan. ii. 12 “furious ()¥)).” 

2 Gesen. 1006 @ gives this form of MM’ as occurring only in these 
four instances. 

3 Ps, xliv. 25, mnvw closely akin to mnw in meaning, LXX 
eramew@On. 

4 Mk xiv. 35 é€mimrev emi rhs yns, Kal MpoonvyeTo.... 

5 Lk. xxii. 4B Oeis ra yovara mpoondxero, on the context of which 
see Son 3613 a—b. 

6 Mt. xxvi. 39 €recev éri mpdc@moy airod mpocevxopevos. 

7 Philipp. ii. 8. Comp. Heb. v. 7—9 “ Who in the days of his 
flesh, having offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears unto him that was able to save him from death, and 
having been heard for his godly fear, though he was a Son, yet 
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There is a great difference between becoming ‘“‘very sorrowful, 
or depressed, or fretful, unto death” and “humbling oneself unto 
death.” 

Another point to be noted is that this Marcan tradition, if 
it is a quotation from a refrain in a Psalm, must be interpreted 
as a quotation, with some regard to the context; and the 
_ refrain of dejection in each case is followed by a refrain of 
confident hope “‘Why art thou cast down...? Hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise him for the health of his counten- 
ance},”’ | 

In Luke, there is no mention of Christ’s “exceeding sorrow,”’ 
or of anything corresponding to ay aR we include the 
doubtful passage mentioning an “agony” and an “angel” 
strengthening Jesus, and “‘sweat as it were drops of blood?.”’ 





learned obedience by the things which he suffered; and having been 
made perfect, he became unto all them that obey him the author of 
eternal salvation.” . 

Cramer, on Mark, prints an ancient scholium, part of which is 
after the manner of Origen, in which Jesus is asked why He is “ex- 
ceeding sorrowful” (since He will be ultimately triumphant); and 
He replies “Yea, I know the good that will come to pass for the 
world from my Passion; but I am grieved by the firstborn, namely, 
Israel, because he is not even in the [rank of the] servants [of God] 
(comp. Jerem. ii. 14).”’ Jerome says (on Mt. xxvi. 38) “Contrista- 
batur autem non timore patiendi—qui ad hoc venerat ut pateretur, . 
et Petrum timiditatis arguerat—-sed propter infelicissimum Judam, 
et scandalum omnium Apostolorum, et rejectionem populi Judaeorum, 
et eversionem miserae Hierusalem.’’ These last two extracts indicate 
that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews might have done well 
to substitute “save from death’’ for “save him from death,’ since he . 
himself would probably admit that Jesus was thinking not solely, 
and perhaps not primarily, of Himself except as “saving” others. 
But the author is instructive in his suggestion that up to the last 
moment Jesus may have been “Jdearning’’—“learning from the 
things that he suffered”’ the nature of the p Obednan ee by which 
He was to do His work as Saviour. 

1 Ps. xlii. 5, R.V. txt, comp. 7b. 11, xlilil. 5. Somewhat similarly 
it should be noted that the Psalm quoted on the Cross (Ps. xxii. r) 
beginning with the deepest sadness, ends in a note of joy. 

2 Lk. xxii. 43, 44, placed in double brackets by W. H., and omitted 
by many ancient authorities. 
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As to John, it has been repeatedly pointed out that he | 
recognises an ‘‘exceeding sorrow” that amounts to “trouble,” 
as being one of Christ’s burdens, and a burden that increases 
toward the close. But he prefers to call it ‘“‘trouble.”” The 
LXX itself uses the word “troubled” to represent the Hebrew 
“bowed down” in one of the refrains we have been considering?. 
We may therefore say, that the LX X supplies a link connecting 
Mark and John in their views of the Messianic pain of inter- 
cession. John also mentions an “angel” in a passage where 
Jesus asks a question from heaven and receives an answer. 
But it is not a real angel. “Thundering” and ‘‘angel” are 
both mentioned?. But it is no more an angel than thunder. - 
It is the Voice of the Father from heaven. 

A reasonable conclusion is that John intervenes for Mark 
against Luke to say that it was not incorrect to suppose that 
Christ might speak about His “soul” as being “exceeding 
sorrowful3,” although the thought would be better expressed 
by describing it as “‘troubled‘4.” 





* (Ps: ein: 6. 

2 Jn xii. 29 “ The multitude. ..said that it had thundered: others 
said, An angel hath spoken to him’”’—the only instance of ‘“‘angel’’ 
(stmg.) in Jn. 

’ On the “soul” of Christ (not mentioned in Lk.) see Son 


-3434—7, 3546. 


4 A word should be added on the verbal and circumstantial 
similarity between Mk xiv. 34 (Mt. xxvi. 38) repidumos éoti f yr) 
ov €ws Oavarov and Sir. xxxvii. 2 A’rn...é€os Oavdrov. Ben Sira 
expressly says that the Avrn is concerning “a friend and companion 
turning to become an enemy.”” This would apply to Judas. Jn xiii. 
21 “troubled in spirit’”’ implies, though in different words, a \vrn 
about such a “friend,’’ and there the friend is Judas. The com- 
bination of Avan, or Avreiv, OF mepituros, With é€ws Gavdrov does not 
appear to occur elsewhere in LXX (see Oxf. Conc.) except Jon. iv. 9 
“T do well to be angry even unto death (adodpa X\ehvrnpat eyo Ews Oavdrov)”’ 
—which does not express the feeling implied here. We may reason- 
ably find in Mark an allusion to the language of Ben Sira, as well as 
to that of the Psalms. 
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§ & “All things are possible unto thee,” in Mark* 


There is a verbal incompatibility between the two Marcan 
phrases “‘if it 1s possible,” and “‘all things are possible unto thee”’ 
(both being addressed by the Son to the Father) ; and it is not 
surprising that Matthew and Luke omit the latter. 

John’s attitude toward barren discussions about “ possi- 
bility’ has been discussed elsewhere?. His view is that being 
‘able to do as one likes” may characterize an evil and ignorant 
and weak doer, since there is an infinite number of ways of 
doing a thing badly, foolishly, and imperfectly, and only a few 
. ways, or it may be only one way, of doing it rightly. He teaches 
us directly and definitely as to the Son, that He is “‘not able to 
do” anything except that which He sees the Father doing’. 
But as to the Father’s ‘‘being able” he teaches us nothing 
definite or direct. Hé merely implies. He leads us into a 
region where we feel that it would be out of place and almost 
profanely superfluous to assure us that God is ‘“‘able” to do 
His will.. We need not infer from this that John denied the 
historical truth of the Marcan traditions of Christ’s sayings 
about being ‘‘able‘.”” But we may reasonably infer that he 





1 Mk xiv. 35—6 
kal mpoeAOwy (Marg. 
\ ‘ + 
mpovedOav) puKpov €- 
TiTTEV ETL THS HS, Kal 
mpoonvxero iva et duva- 
Tov é€otiv mapedOn am 
> ~a ¢ a A; ae 
avTov » @pa, kal €deyev 
> , ¢ Ul , 
ABBa 6 marnp, wavtTa 
Suvard cou mapéveyKe 
TO ToTnpiov TovTO am 
> “a >? > > , > ‘A 
e“ov add’ ov TL ey@ 
O&\w adda Ti ov. 


Mt. xxvi. 39 
kal mpoeAOwv (marg. 
mT pooehOa@yv) pkpov €re- 
gev eri mpocwmov av- 
TOU mpooevxopevos Kal 
Aéywv Lldrep pov, el 
dvvarov é€otiw, maped- 


, > > > ~ ‘ , ot 
@atw am €nov TO ToTN- 


plov TovTo’ mAny ovx 
as €y® OAw GAN os ov. 


Lk. xxii. 41—2 
\ > \ > , 
kal avros ameorac6n 
> > > cad c ‘ / 
amr avtTov aaei idov 
Ul \ \ \ , 
Bodny, kai Geis Ta yovara 
mpoonvxeto Aéyov Ila- 
rep, ei BovAet TapéveyKe 
TovUTO TO ToTnpiovy am 
> ~ \ \ ‘ , , 
€mov* mAnv p1) TO O€Anua 
> \ A \ , 
pov adda 76 wor ywweo Oo. 


2 See Law p. 137 foll. on the saying peculiar to Mark (vi. 5) “And 


he was not able to do there any mighty work.” 


Pap it''V:.-LO, 


4 Note especially Mk ix. 23 (not in Mt.-Lk.) ro Ei dvvn; ravra 


duvara TO miorevort., aS though Jesus indicated an incompatibility :— 
“Your ‘if’ is incompatible with fulfilment, since only for ‘him that 
believeth’ are all things possible.’’ A similar incompatibility may 
perhaps seem to apply to the words of Jesus Himself in Mk xiv. 
35 “if it is able [to be done}.’’ But there is a difference, for this 
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thought them liable to be misunderstood and perverted by 
unspiritual minds, which cannot take in the truth that in many 
cases where the “‘ prince of this world’’ would boast “‘I.am able 
to do this, or that,” the Supreme Goodness would say ‘‘I am 
not able.” 


§ 9. “The hour” in Mark and John, and “‘the cup” 
in all the Gospels+ 


Mark alone mentions ‘‘the hour” as well as “‘the cup” in 
this passage, and the two apparently in similar meanings. 
The prayer in Mark “‘that...the hour might pass away from 
him,” together with the prayer “‘remove this cup,” is parallel 
to the prayer in Matthew “‘let this cup pass away from me.”’ 

John mentions “‘the hour” and “the cup” on two distinct 
occasions. The former is mentioned in a prayer or quasi- 
prayer that Jesus as it were puts before His own mind and 
rejects: ‘“Now is my soul troubled, and what am I to say? 
‘Father, save me from this hour’? Nay, but on this account 
I came, to [endure] this hour,” after which Jesus substitutes 
His real prayer, ‘‘ Father, glorify thy name?.” | 

“The cup” is mentioned in the Fourth Gospel only once, 
and then not till the moment preceding Christ’s arrest, when 
Peter has wounded the High Priest’s servant, where R.V. has: 
“Jesus therefore said unto Peter, Put up the sword into the 
sheath: the cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?” But “shall I not drink it?” does not quite express 
the natural meaning of the Greek original, which would be 





is followed and as it were superseded by (ib. 36) “all things are 
able [to be done| for thee.’’ The meaning of the latter might be 
amplified as “Not really ‘ali things,’ but ‘all things that ave good 
and right’ ave able to be done for thee if it be thy will.’ This, how- 
ever, would be a mere truism—amplification, but not explanation. 
We may feel confident that Mark has kept most closely to Christ’s 
actual words in both passages and that Matthew and Luke have 
omitted or altered them. But we cannot pretend to reconcile them 
logically, since the subject is extra-logical. 

1 For the texts see above, pp. 445; 458. 

2 Jn xii. 27—8. See Joh. Gr. 2512 b—c. 

% Jn xviii. 11 16 wornpioy 6 bédaxév por 6 rarip ov 1) Tiw avTO; 
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*“T shall assuredly not drink it.”’ In Hebrew, however, the 
interrogative “‘shall I not ?,”’ meaning “J will,” is very much 
more frequent than in Greek?; and in one instance the LXX 
uses the same idiom as here—where Naomi says to Ruth 
“* Shall I not seek rest for thee??”’ but the LX X has what would, 
in ordinary Greek, mean “‘I shall assuredly not seek rest for 
thee.”’. Obviously this must be punctuated interrogatively. 
And the same punctuation is necessary in John. But John 
must have had some reason for writing such strange Greek— 
unprecedented (as far as is known at present) except in the 
LXX of Ruth above quoted. The reason suggested by the 
parallelism is that there is a similarity of emotion in both . 
passages. Ruth wishes to spare Naomi anxiety; Peter wishes 
to prevent Jesus from drinking the cup. In both cases the 
“assuredly not” expresses a tender determination to overrule 
a well-meant kindness’. | 

Proceeding to the Synoptic traditions of the prayers about 
“the cup,” we see that Matthew applies to it the intransitive 
verb “pass aside, or away,’’ which Mark has previously applied 
to “the hour”; whereas Mark, followed by Luke, applies to 
“the cup” a transitive verb rendered by R.V. ‘“‘ remove.” 
Etymologically this verb combines the notions of “carrying (or, 
bringing)” and “‘side,”’ but it is used in many different senses. 
In canonical LX X, where it is almost non-occurrent, it is never 
used to mean “‘vemove,”’ but is used of being ‘beside oneself” 
or of “passing on” ‘a proclamation*; Aquila uses it in a 
rendering of ‘“ Jubilee,’ as being the year that ‘passes by,”’ 





1 See Gesen. 520 a@ on yon = nonne, with verb in Ist pers., and 
pointing out that LXX often renders it by idov. 

2 Ruth iii. 1 od py (ntnc@ co dvaravow...; 

3 On ov py) with first person interrog.—perhaps better called 
exclamatory—see From Letter 933—6, Joh. Gr. 2232. Steph. Thes. 
gives only Heliodor. 4th. 5, init. Evra ov py pave dxnxods; “And 
then [you would have it that] I am not to go mad on hearing it!” 

4 Tapapépw represents ‘$m hithpo. in 1 S. xxi. 13 “made himself 
[as it were] mad (rapedépero),”? and ay hi. in Ezr. x. 7 mapnveyxav 
peviv “they passed on a proclamation.” 
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“remits,” or “‘lets drop,’”’ debts4. Early Christian writers use 
it of ‘‘bringing to the side [of a judge]” allegations or proofs, 


but not of “‘ passing away?.”’ 

. In literary Greek, when combined with the word “cup,” it 
is used (of a waiter at dinner “‘ offering’’ wine) in such quasi-. 
technical terms that Athenaeus records a little philological dis- 
cussion about the phrase®. In the Prophets there is a mention 
of the cup of the Lord as being handed to nation after nation 
either by the Lord or by His prophet*. Moreover it-is said to the 
daughter of Edom in Lamentations ‘‘ The cup shall pass also (lit.) 
upon thee’’—meaning (as the context seems to shew) that it 
shall be passed onward by the Lord from Zion to Edom®. 





1 See Exod. xix. 13 52°" Jwna “cum protraxerit [tubicen] 
classicum,’’ LXX érav ai doval, cai ai oddmiyyes, Kai 4 vehédn arédOn 
ar Tov dpous (an instructive instance of expansion) [Aq. éev ré Axvope 
row mapadépovros], compared with Lev. xxv. 10 “jubilum,” bay», LXX 
eveautos adécews onuacia, Aq. mapadépwrv, Theod. iw8nrA. It is also 
used by “AAAos in Numb. xxxi. 23 of passing things—and by Sym. 
and Theod. in 2 K. xxiii. 10 of passing children—through the fire. 
There is no instance in LXX, or Translators, where rapadépw means 
“remove” in the sense of “take away.” 

2 Goodspeed shews that rapadépw is used by no early Christian 
writers except Hermas (very freq. about producing, or bringing 
forward, building materials), and by Justin Martyr about alleging, 
or producing, but not to mean “take away” or “‘remove.’’ To the 
same effect is the evidence derivable from the Indices to the Papyri 
(Oxyr. and Berl. Urkund.). In Plutarch Vit. 151 F it means “ wrest 
on one side”’ an enemy’s javelin. 

3 See Steph. Thes. quoting Xen. Cyr. 11. ii. 4 wai 6 payewpos obdév 
avrov re Scio Oa dypou oidpevos, @xeTo mapapépeav mpiv haBeiv airdy Erepor, 
I. lil. 6 roAAa aiT@ mapadpépey Onpea kai rav juépwv, Athen. 1x. p. 380 D 
edofev em GdAo Te TaY Tapadepopévav Tas yxeipas émiBddAdev. Kal 6 
OtAmavos ey. ..ovdeis Tivos yevoerar mply AeXOHvar mov Keira TO Tapa- 
pepe. ...Kat 6 Mayvos en, ’Apurropayns ev Upoayave ‘Ti oix éxéAevoas 
mapapépew Ta mornpia;’’ Soddpov S€...carda Kxowdrepov Kéxpnrar éyor 
“Tlapdepe, Kouxoa, rov oxidov peordy.’’ Wddrav § éy Adxoow epn 
“‘Tldoas (xvAccas) mapadepéro.”’ “Adeéis Tapdidy “TapéOnxe tiv tparefav, 
cira mapadépwv ayabav duakas.”’ 

4 Jerem. xxy. 15 foll., comp. Ezek. xxiii. 31 “I will give her cup 
into thine hand,” z.e. I will give the cup of wrath to Judah, after 
giving it to the ten tribes of Israel. 

5 Lam. iv. 21 emi (dy) oe dteAevoerat. 
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This last passage suggests that there may be some confusion 
in the Synoptists, arising from a confusion of a Semitic ‘‘cause 
the cup to pass upon, or toward, me” with “cause the cup to 
pass from me,” a difference, in Greek, amounting to a single 
letter!. And here it must be noted that the Greek in Mark, 
rendered by the somewhat abrupt imperative “remove,’’ would 
be more legitimately rendered by the infinitive?. The infinitive 
appears at first to make no sense. But it would make sense if 
the construction were elliptical, being, in effect, “If it be thy will 
to cause the cup to pass toward me—(so be it]. Not my will but 
thine be done*.’’ With a somewhat similar ellipse in Exodus, 





1 The Heb. or Aram. “on me’’—comp. Lam. iv. 21 ‘‘on thee,” txt, 
and Targ.—might be expressed in a Greek Gospel by én’ euod. This 
might be regarded as an error for am’ éuod by an interpreter who had 
made up his mind that the verb meant “pass away.” 

2 In Mk xiv. 36, mapéveyxe appears in many: MSS as IIAPENEIKAI. 
The imperat. active would usually be rapéveyxov, see L. S. and Steph. 
Thes. on dépw, and comp. Gen. xxvii. 4, 7 (Swete) &veyxdy po. Yet 
Gen. xxvii. 13 (Swete) has éveyxai po. In all three passages of LXX 
there are variations in MSS, or in quotations of the texts (see Cambr. 
Octateuch, ad loc.). In Lk. xxii. 42, many MSS (followed by Alford) 
read rapeveyxetv. Even if IIAPENEIKE, the reading of B, D etc. be 
followed, -e may be an “itacism”’ for -a. See Joh. Gr. Index, -e. 
The conclusion is that no safe inference can be drawn from the 
spelling. We must rely on other considerations, among which the 
particular meaning of “pass’’ with “cup” (in Lamentations) must 
have some weight, and the regular meaning of rapadhépew mornpiov 
(in Greek idiom) must have still more. 

3 When this was misunderstood as meaning “remove the cup 
from me,”’ it would be natural to substitute “‘but,’’ in some form, 
for [“so be tt’’). Mark has adda, Mt. and Lk. have wan». | 

The introduction in Mk-Mt. of duvarov, duvara, and od divara, and 
the omission of any form of évvardy in Lk., may be explained by the 
fact that dvvara. may be expressed by ¢orw, as in 2 Chr. xxv. 9 
coTw Te kupi@; 1.€. “there is [power] to the Lord” (R.V. “the Lord 
is able’’) followed by “to give thee.”’ 

An original ei 6Anud éeori oo. might mean either (1) “If it is thy 
will,’ or (2) “If [it is] the WILL, it is [possible] for thee” (see Son 
3492 7 quoting Lightf. on Ign. Eph. § 20, and on 1 Cor. xvi. 12 “the 
WILL,” as being “almost universally misunderstood’’). The 
acceptance of the second interpretation might involve supplementary 
explanations about things “ possible.’ 
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Moses says to the Lord in effect “‘If thou wilt forgive—[it shall 
be well]. But if not, blot me out of thy book!’’—where LX X and 


> the Jerusalem Targum, in the lacuna, insert an imperative “for- 





give,” while the Vulgate drops the first “‘if,’’ and has “ Either 
forgive...or...blot.”” Such variations, there, we feel to be very 
natural. And they confirm the hypothesis that, here also, the 
very great variations between the three Synoptists, and between 
the MSS and Versions of each Synoptist, are natural and ex- 
plicable as interpretative additions to an elliptic and obscure 
original. 

One of these additions, in Matthew, contains the words “‘if 
I do not drink.”’ Epiphanius quotes, as from Luke, a heretical 
tradition “If it is possible let this cup pass from me that I may 
not drink 1it,’’ and refers loosely, in the context, to words 
uttered ‘“earlier’’ in Luke “I have a cup to drink, and what 
do I hasten [to do] until such [time] as I drink tt ??”” Here 











1 Exod. xxxii. 32 “ Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and 
if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast written,”’ 
LXX kai viv, ei pev agdeis avrois rv duwapriay airay, apes: ci 5€ uy,... 
Onk., like Heb., omits the apodosis, but Jer. Targ., like LXX, inserts 
an imperat. “forgive.” Vulg. has “Aut dimitte eis hanc noxam, 
aut, si non facis, dele me....’’ Rashi supplies, as apodosis, “bene. 
est.” Clem. Rom. quotes this nearly as the Vulgate, § 53 “Ages riv 
dpapriay T@ Aa@ TOUT@ fH Kape eEddexpor. 

* Epiphan. Haer. Ixix. p. 784 B—p (Lib. 11. Tom. ii. ch. 58) Marep, 
<i duvarov, mapehOdrw To mornpiov TovTO am’ eyo iva pi) ato iw, rriv ody 6 
€y® Oéd\w aAX’ 6 av....’Avwrépw yap éyer dre morhpwv exw meeiv Kai ri 
onevda (quid festino) €ws ob riw aird; (comp. Lk. xii. 50). 

Origen, quoting Jn xiii. 27 “do more quickly (Joh.Gr. 1918, 2554 e),’’ 
says that Jesus (Comm. Joann. xxxii. 15) was not afraid, “as some 
suppose who have not understood in what sense He said, Father, if 
[it is] possible, let this cup pass,’’ but that He wished to hasten, as far 
_ as possible, the dispensation of salvation, “stripping for the contest 
{like an athlete]’"—apparently thinking (see below) that “let it 
pass” might mean “let me drink it quickly and have done with it.”’ 
Elsewhere Origen refers (Cels. vii. 55) to “some who suppose’’ Christ’s 
prayer concerning the cup to have been uttered from want of 
courage. This indicates that Christ’s prayer would be the subject 
of early controversy, and accordingly Celsus, or the Jew in Celsus, 
is introduced as quoting it in one brief passage thus (ib. ii. 24) (1) 3 
marep, ci SUvata TO moTHpiov TovTO mapehOeiv (Omitting dm’ euod), (2) mapa- 
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neither “hour” nor ‘‘time” is definitely mentioned. But the 
thought is implied; and indeed the context twice quotes ‘‘ Save 
me from this hour.” The attitude is that of one expecting the | 
bitter cup, and the hour of trial, and looking forward to the 
time when both experiences shall have been endured. 

There is a parallelism between the cup and the hour. -As to 
“the hour’? we have seen above that John describes Christ as 
putting aside the thought of praying that He might be saved 
from it. It seems antecedently probable that John would take 
the same view of the prayer about the cup—namely, that Jesus 
put such a prayer before Himself, as it were tentatively and 
interrogatively, and then rejected it. As to “the hour,” he 
has recorded both phases, the interrogation and the answer; as 
to “‘the cup,” where Synoptic variations might obscure for some 
the distinctness of Christ’s determination, he has not recorded 
a phase of interrogation but only the answer emphatically 





ppacer pev Td Idrep, ei Suvarov eote mapedO€ér@ TO rornpiov TovTo (omitting 
am’ éuov), (3) & marep, ee Svvaro TO wornpiov TovTO mapedOeiy (Omitting 
dm epov). 

Among many other comments made by Origen on the “ passing’”’ 
of “the cup” the following is specially noteworthy (on Mt. xxvi. 42 
ad loc.) “Petit autem nunc ut transeat calix ab eo, et si non sic 
quomodo voluit ipse, transeat quomodo vult Pater.’ That is, the 
cup was to “pass away”’ from Jesus, in any case, but with a difference : 
—‘“‘Existimo enim quoniam calix ille passionis omnino quidem ab 
Jesu fuerat transiturus, sed cum differentia: ut (1) si'quidem biberet 
eum, et ab ipso transiret postmodum et ab universo genere hominum ; 
(2) si autem non biberet eum, ab ipso quidem forsitan transiret, ab 
hominibus autem non transiret, sed maneret apud eos donec perficeret 
eos.” The Latin text is perhaps uncertain in details, but it appears 
clearly to indicate that “the cup” may “pass” in two ways (1) by 
being emptied at once so that the drinking becomes a thing of the 
past, both for Jesus and for the world; (2) by not being emptied | 
but only removed—perhap? from Jesus, but not from the world for 
whom “the drinking of the cup” was still to await its accomplish- 
ment. The noteworthy point in this comment is that Origen strains 
the meaning of the Greek rapedOciv, “ pass away”’ as if it could mean 
here “pass away by being quickly completed.’’ This might be true 
of “night,’’ “darkness,” “trouble” etc. but hardly of the drinking 
of a potion. 

1 Juxx, 27. 
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welcoming the cup and refusing to pray that it may be 
averted. : 

Something of the nature of tentative prayer is implied in 
Paul’s experience when he “ besought the Lord thrice” that the 
“thorn in the flesh” or ‘‘ messenger of Satan” might depart from 
him. After the third prayer the Apostle received the answer 
“My grace is sufficient for thee,”’ and apparently prayed no 
longer!. Perhaps the three Pauline prayers were in precisely 
the same terms, but we are not obliged to suppose that they 
were. They may have been modified as the Apostle was 
gradually brought to see that the “thorn” was not to “depart.” 

So here. Mark and Matthew say, or imply, that Jesus 
prayed thrice. They also say that Jesus prayed “saying the 
same thing.”” But Matthew inserts “saying the same thing” 
after he has given the second prayer in a form slightly differing 
from the first :—‘“‘O my Father, if this is not able to pass away 
except I drink it, thy will be done*.’’ Hence whereas Mark 
leaves us under the impression that Jesus thrice uttered the 
same prayer, Matthew records one prayer of a certain kind, 
and two more of what may be called an amended nature. 
Luke mentions only one*. John seems to incline to a form 
blending the Synoptic traditions, as if saying: ‘‘ Luke was not 
quite right in recording one deliberate prayer; nor was Mark 
right in saying that there were three identical prayers; nor 
Matthew quite right in his wording of the amended prayer. 
The Son received from the Father a revelation of the perfect 
prayer ‘Father, glorify thy name’ even while He set before 





1 2 Cor. xii. 7—9. 

2 Mk xiv. 39 “prayed, saying the same word” and xiv. 41 
“cometh the third time,’ appear to imply that before coming “the 
third time” Jesus has prayed a third time “saying the same word.”’ 
[In Mk xiv. 39 “saying the same word”’ is bracketed by W. H. but 
inserted by SS.] 

3 Mt. xxvi. 42 Ilarep pov, ei ov Svvarac rovro mapedOciv éay jr) adTo 
mio, yevnOntw ro Oédnpa cov. 

4 Lk. xxii. 42 Ildrep, ei BovAer mapéveyxe Todro TO mornpiov an’ épod- 
ahyv py Td O&Anpa pov adda 76 ody ywéoba. 

Codex D has rarep pn ro OeAnpa pov adda To Gov yeverOw et Bovdre 
Tapeveyke TOUVTO TO TOTNPLOV am Epmov. 
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His own mind, ‘and rejected, the imperfect prayer ‘Save me 
from this hour}.’” 

As recorded by’ the Synoptists, these prayers of Jesus 
seem difficult to reconcile with some of the predictions of 
Jesus in the Synoptists definitely predicting that He would be 
killed or crucified. But we must repeat here what has been 
reiterated in previous treatises, that those predictions appear 
to have been based on Hosea’s prophecy of the ‘‘ smiting”’ and 
revivifying of Israel. They might mean, but they did not 
necessarily mean, “smiting unto death.’ The historic fact 
appears to have been that almost up to the moment of His 
arrest, Jesus was not absolutely certain that ‘‘the cup” was to 
be drained to the dregs, and that it implied not only “smiting” 
but death. It was during the week before the Crucifixion that 
He received this intimation and ‘learned the [lesson of] 
obedience from the things that he suffered*.”” But was the 
“‘learning’”’ deferred quite so long as Mark suggests? And has 
Mark rightly interpreted the traditions about “the cup” and 
about “the hour”? There is much to be said—much more 
than at first sight appears—for the hypothesis that John gave 
a negative answer to both these questions, and that the 
negative was justified?. 





1 Jn xii. 27—8. 

2 See Son 3198—201,’ 3203 foll. etc., Law p. 499. 

® Heb: v; 8; 

4 In explaining the metaphor of the “cup,’’ many commentators, 
ancient as well as modern, have contented themselves with saying 
little more than that it implies martyrdom, without inquiring how 
it is related to the “cup” of the Lord in Hebrew Scripture. The 
Midrash on Ps. Ixxv. 8 “In the hand of the Lord there is a cup,” 
recognises that the “cup” may be pleasurable or painful. But 
here, in the Gospels, the “cup” is obviously not pleasurable. Then 
the question arises whether it is medicinal, or merely painful. The 
answer is that it is, in some sense, the cup of the wrath of God. 
This is almost always the Hebrew meaning, when the word is meta- 
phorical (Gesen. 468 a). It is described as being passed by God to 
this nation or to that in vengeance on sin, oppression, and pride. 
So far as the “cup” is the necessary penalty of sin, it must necessarily 
be drunk by all mankind. But Jesus is regarded as being able to 
drink it in their name (Heb. ii. 9), “tasting death for every man,” 
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§ 10. “The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak,” 
in Mark and Matthew} 


These words of Jesus are omitted by Luke here and find no 
place elsewhere in his Gospel. They are not of a particular 
character—like ‘‘Sleep on now and take your rest” inseparable 
from the narrative—but the expression of a general truth. We 
have therefore to ask whether John intervenes by placing 
elsewhere anything corresponding to them. : 

To answer this, we must first ascertain the precise meaning 
of ‘‘spirit” and “flesh” here. “Spirit’’—for several reasons— 
cannot mean the Holy Spirit, but must mean what Paul calls 
“the spirit of the man, the [spirit that is] in him?”; and “‘the 
flesh” does not here seem to mean “the flesh” in its frequent 
sense—the selfish instinct in a man that rebels against the 
social promptings of good will. It appears to mean little more 
than “‘the body,” by which term the Syriac here renders the 


~ Greek?, 





as it is written of the Suffering Servant in Isaiah (liii. 8) “for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken.’’ This “cup,’’ then, is 
not the cup of a Spartan sufferer—suffering with the fortitude that is 
bred from self-respect; nor the cup of a martyr bent on ensuring 
the safety of his own soul; it is the cup of a martyr smitten to the 
heart by a sympathetic and intercessory sorrow for the sins of the 
whole world. 

1 Mk xiv. 38, Mt. xxvi. 41 70 pev rvedua mpdbvpov 7 dé caps aabevns. 

At this point a brief comment is due to Mk xiv. 40 kai ovix 
yoeioav Ti amoxpieow aito, since it is omitted by the parall. Mt. 
and Lk. It expresses bewilderment. Bewilderment on the part of 
the disciples at Christ’s final words to them is implied all through 
the Johannine Last Discourse. But instead of being expressed in 
narrative it is implied in drama, so that we cannot point to any one 
Johannine passage and say “This is John’s intervention.’’ See the 
remarks (p. 5) on Mk ix. 6 ov yap det ri drroxpi67n parall. to Lk. ix. 33 
pi) eidds 6 héyer. John, in the Last Discourse, represents the disciples 
in both these aspects: they did not know either (1) what to say in 
answer to Jesus, or (2) what they themselves were really saying 
(since they were talking in the dark). 

2 1 Cor. ii. 11. 

3 “Body,” see Walton and Burkitt ad loc. 
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Luke may have omitted the words because they seemed 
inconsistent with Pauline doctrine. They suggested that ‘‘the 
flesh”? was a weak friend, whereas Paul often wrote of it as an 
enemy to be “mortified” or killed. Moreover they were some- 
what obscure, Some might base on them an excuse (saying of 
themselves ‘‘ my flesh is weak ”) though Jesus (as Jerome says) 
intended them as a warning!. Others might say that “the 
flesh”’ was essentially evil and blame the Creator for it. The 
Synoptists give us no help on such questions, for Mark and 
Matthew do not use “‘the flesh” technically elsewhere and Luke 
does not use it technically at all?. 

John deals with the question mystically, tndtcatihe in his 
Prologue that “‘flesh” may be regarded in two aspects. Those 
who are to be children of God “‘were not born of the will of the 
flesh”; but the Word of God “became flesh®”; ‘“‘that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh and that which is born of the Spirit 
is Spirit*.” Then comes a long exposition of the doctrine that 
the “flesh” of the Son of Man is to be the life-giving bread of 
the world®. The last of many instances of the word in this 
exposition is ‘The spirit it is that ere ne the flesh is of no 
avail®,”’ 

In the Epistle it is said that ‘‘the [passionate] desire of the 
filesh...is not from the Father’.’’ But this does not imply 
a condemnation of “flesh” in itself. It is also added that 
“every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is from God§8.”. The impression left on the reader by all 
these Johannine expressions is, that the Son has introduced, 
so to speak, a new kind of “flesh” into the world, and that 
those who partake of it as food will partake of His Spirit. 
But it still remains true that the flesh without the Spirit is 
a mere tool, not indeed an enemy, but a thing that “‘availeth 





1 On Mt, xxvi. 41 Jerome says “ Hoc adversum temerarios.”’ 

* Luke usés capé only twice. In iii. 6, he quotes from Is. xl. 5—7 
‘all flesh,’’ where see Jerome as to the higher meaning of “ all flesh,” 
when it preserves (1 Cor. xv. 49) ‘‘the image of the heavenly.’”’. In 
Lk. xxiv. 39 rvedpa odpka...ovx éye, “spirit”? means “‘ apparition.”’ 

3 Jn i. 13—1I4. $ Jn 10,6; 5 Jn vi. 51 —63. 

¢ Jn-vi1, 63. PT. Jr LGh ie Te) ABS 
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nothing” and may be used for evil. The Johannine doctrine 
is clear and practical, though mystical. It teaches us, in effect, 
to aim at righteousness not by avoiding selfishness but by 
seeking and entering into, or receiving into ourselves, the 
self-sacrificing love of the Son. This incarnate love—meta- 
phorically in the material world but literally in the spiritual 
world—is His flesh, and it is to become ours}, 


§ 11. The last words of Jesus to the disciples 

In Mark and Matthew, the last words of Jesus to the 
disciples are “‘He that delivereth me over hath drawn near,” 
immediately preceded by “Rise up, let us be going*.’’ The 
Greek here used for “‘let us be going,’ agdmen*®, occurs nowhere 
in Luke, only here in Matthew, once elsewhere in Mark, and 
fairly often in John. It has been adopted into Hebrew. John 
has it in the sentence “Rise up, let us be going hence,” uttered 
by Jesus to the disciples*+. But John places it (presumably) 
at the going forth from the chamber of the Last Supper on the 
way to the gate of the City. Mark has placed it at the going 
forth of Jesus in Gethsemane to meet the soldiers. There can 
hardly be a doubt that one and the same tradition was before 
Mark and John: “The Lord Jesus, when the hour came, that 
He should go forth to His death, did not flee from His enemies 
as the disciples did, but exhorted the disciples saying Egeiresthe 
agomen, ‘Rise up, let us go [to meet them).’” But Mark has 
placed it before one kind of “going forth,’ John before another 
and an earlier one?. 

The same transposition has probably befallen another Marcan 





1 Sapé occurs also in Jn vill. 15 “ye judge according to [the] flesh”’ 
—(a Pauline phrase)—and xvii. 2 “even as thou hast given him 
authority over all flesh” (an O.T. phrase). Thus, in the Fourth 
Gospel, it occurs in every Biblical usage as well as in the one peculiarly 
Johannine. ~ 

2 Mk xiv. 42, Mt. xxvi. 46 eyeiperOe dywpev: id80d 6 rapadidovs pe 
Hyyexev (Mt. ifyy. 6 wapadidovs pe). 

3 On agémen, see Paradosis 1372—7 and Son 3322—32. 

4 Jn xiv. 31 eyeipecbe, dywpev evrevber. 

® Concerning the different acts of “going forth’ on the eve of 
the Crucifixion see Acts of John § 11 e&é\Owpev and § 12 ecéndrOer. 
The latter—which says in effect: “The Lord went forth [to meet 
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tradition in the preceding verse—‘‘it ts enough,” or literally 
“it has in full)” “I have in full” may mean “I have my debt 
[paid] in full.’ In Genesis the steward says to Joseph’s 
brethren in the Greek of LXX, “‘J-have-in-full your money” ; 
but Aquila and the Hebrew have ‘‘your money came to me” 
(meaning ‘‘duly reached me’’)*. So here Mark may have 
combined the idiomatic Greek rendering “‘ [the account] has [pay- 
ment] in full” with a literal rendering of the Hebrew “‘has come,”’ 
adding “‘hour’”’ as a subject of ‘‘has come.”. Matthew omits 
the difficult Greek word’, and so does one very ancient Latin 
MS of Mark (which diverges widely from the received text)*. 
Luke also assigns to Jesus a phrase that we must needs render 
“Tt is enough”; but it is uttered, not in Gethsemane but on 
the way thither, and the Greek word is entirely different, and 
so is the context?®. 





the soldiers]...we fled’”—may refer to Jn xviii. 4. On “going forth 
(€€€pyoua) ” meaning “departing this life,’ see Notes 2939. 

1 Mk xiv. 41 dwéyer* H\Oev 7 Spa, D améxyer Td Tédos Kai 7 Mpa, 
d ‘‘sufficit finis et ora,’’ a ‘‘consummatus est finis, advenit hora,’’ 
Brix. ‘‘adest finis, venit hora,’’ Corb. ‘‘adest enim consummatio, et 
venit hora,’’ k ‘‘iam ora est,’”’ SS “the hour hath come, the end hath 
arrived.”’ Codex k omits azéye., the other authorities expand it into 
a phrase implying consummation. *Aréye implies a crisis personified 
as a Creditor, who makes demands and “has them [paid] in full.” 

2 Gen. xlili. 23, LXX dméyw, Heb. ts wa, “"AANOs” (Field) 7r6e 
mpos pe. SO Numb. xxxii. 19 “our inheritance has come (N82) (R.V. 
is fallen) to us,” dwéyonev, nov. r. In Is. xlii. 19 obwn, R.V. txt “he 
that is at peace [with me],”’ marg. “made perfect” or “recompensed,’’ 
LXX om., Theod. dweaynxds (Jerome “recepit”’), Sym. réNevos: Targ. 
“persolvenda erit,”’ 7.e. “to be paid in full.” 

These passages indicate two possible Hebrew originals for dwéyeu, 
implying (1) arrival of a crisis, (2) payment of a debt. But comp. also 
Numb. xvi. 3 ‘It is enough for you (035735),” [ ?drjeyéro tpiv. 

3 Mt. xxvi. 45 idod Hyyixey (not 7AGev) 7 wpa Omitting dréye.. 

4 Codex k has for Mk xiv. 41—2 “et venit tertio et ubi adoravit 
dicit illis dormite iam nunc ecce adpropinquavit qui me tradit et 
post pusillum excitavit illos et dixit iam ora est ecce traditur filius 
hominis in manu peccatorum surgite eamus.”’ 

5 Lk. xxii. 38 Of 8€ eimav Kipre, idod payarpa dde Svo. 6 Oé etrer 
avrois ‘Ikavév eativ. This resembles (p. 315, n. 3) the use of ixavdy or 
ixavovcOe to the angel commanded (like Peter) to cease. to smite. 
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On the other hand, if the Mark-Matthew phrase implies 
something like the satisfaction of a claim, the payment of a debt 
with a “‘receipt in full,” then we have to note that, just before 
the egeiresthe agomen tradition, John inserts the words “There 
cometh the ruler of the world, and in me he hath nothing; but 
still—in order that the world may know that I love the 
Father...1.’’ The meaning is that “‘the ruler” has no sin to 
find im the Son, nothing of that mortal ‘‘debt” which, in the 
case of all other mortals, gives to “the ruler” a claim to make 
them pass through death. In other words it may be said of 
“the ruler” that he is entitled to ‘“‘have [his debt] in full,’”’ but 
that “his debt,”’ in this case, is nothing. 

Other traditions about utterances of Christ at this stage, 
anticipating something of the nature of an “end” or “final 
settlement,” are expressed by means of the Greek Seay “end,”’ 
telos, or forms of it. Thus Luke alone has ‘“‘That which is 
. [written] concerning me hath a ¢elos, or end,” and “‘ This that is 
written must needs find-an-end in me?.”’ And in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ’s very last word on the Cross is “It 1s ended®,”’ 
Few modern readers would suspect for a moment that this 
word could have any connection, mystical or otherwise, with’ 
the thought of satisfying the claims of Death upon mankind 
by the payment of the blood of Christ on whom Death had no 
claim. But Paul himself uses the word ¢elos to signify the 
“custom” or “duty” of excise’. And the Johannine fetelestai 





1 Jn xiv. 30—31. On this, Westcott says “There was in Christ 
nothing which the devil could claim as belonging to his sovereignty. 
In others he finds that which is his own, and enforces’ death as his 
due; but Christ offered Himself voluntarily.’’ To this it should be 
added that ‘due’’—which I have italicised—might be interchanged 
with “debt” and also with “sin.” 

2 Lk. xxii. 37 A.V. “must yet be accomplished (redecOjva)... 
have an end (rédos),” R.V. “must be fulfilied...hath fulfilment (lit. 
end).”’ 

3 Jn xix. 30 TeréXeora. A.V. and R.V. “ Itis finished.” TeréAcora 
has just been used above (Jn xix. 28) eidas dru dn mavra reréXeorat, 
A.V. “accomplished,” R.V. “finished.” It might have been rendered 
in both passages by ‘“‘ ended.” 

4 Rom. xii. 7 “ Render to all their dues, tribute to whom tribute 
is due, custom (rédos) to whom custom (réXos).”’ 
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may be found as early as the reign of Titus in a custom-house 
receipt to signify (about goods passing through a city gate) 
“This has paid duty.” Lastly we find Origen twice connecting 
the thought of the ruler of the world “finding nothing in Jesus” 
with the thought of ‘‘ paying tribute, or custom?.’’ These facts 
indicate the wide scope that many of Christ’s sayings might 
legitimately claim, and the variety of forms in which they might 
be embodied. | 
We must go back to the words rendered by R.V. both in 
Mark and Matthew “Sleep on now and take your rest®.”” The 





1 Notes 2923d. In such receipts, reréXcora, “has paid duty,” 
is regularly defined (Fayum Pap. p. 195) by “dua riAns followed by a _ 
village name.”’ 

2 Origen (Luc. Hom. xxiii., Lomm. v. 176) connects Jn xiv. 30 
with Rom. xiii. 7—8 as follows: ‘Cum exierimus a saeculo, et haec 
vita nostra fuerit commutata, erunt quidam in finibus mundi 
sedentes, velut publicanorum officio diligentissime perscrutantes, ne . 
quid sui in nobis inveniant. Videtur mihi princeps saeculi hujus 
quasi publicanus esse, unde scriptum est de eo ‘venit princeps mundi 
istius, et in me habet nihil. Tllud quoque, quod in Apostolo legimus 
‘reddite omnibus debita, cui tributum tributum: cui vectigal 
vectigal: cui honorem honorem: nemini quid debeatis, nisi ut 
invicem diligatis’: sacrate intelligendum est.’ 

Also, in his commentary on Rom. xiii. 7—8, he says “ Exactus est 
(v. r. exsolvit) tributum etiam Dominus noster Jesus Christus in 
carne positus: .quod idcirco se dixit exsolvere, non quod debitor sit, 
sed ne scandalizet eos. Quod si ille qui nihil habebat in se Caesaris, 
et in. quo princeps hujus mundi veniens non invenit quicquam de 
suis, cum liber esset, solvit tamen tributum,—venit enim et in 
mortem, ut esset et (Ps. Ixxxviii. 5) ‘inter mortuos liber’...,” where 
the meaning is that all the other dead were “bound” as “debtors” 
to die, but Jesus alone died not “bound,”’ but “ free.” 

3 Mk xiv. AI xaOevdere [rd] Aowrov Kai avamavecbe, Mt. xxvi. 45 
om. ro. W. H. bracket ro in Mk, but against its omission by ACD 
must be set (1) its insertion by NB etc. and (2) the tendency to 
assimilate Mk to Mt. It is instructive to see that AD insert rd in 
Mt. while omitting it in Mk (see Clue 16a, Counterchange). This 
makes their evidence of very little value. Also ro, in Mk, might 
easily be dropped after -re. SS om. rd Ardy in Mk, but has in 
Mt. 5»319, which (Thes. Syy. 2104) may mean viv, or dd rod viv, or 
dpa. The Latin versions of Mk render [rd] Aourévy by “jam,” but * 
transposes it thus: ‘“ Dormite iam nunc ecce adpropinquavit qui me 
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word rendered “take your rest’? may mean “be free from all 
distraction,” “take your ease,’ or may be used of spiritual 
refreshment or repose, and sometimes of “rest” after death?. 
“Now” does not adequately express the difficult original, which | 
means literally ‘‘that which 1s left.’ In Matthew it has not the 
article and would almost necessarily mean, according to Greek 
usage, “‘as regards what remains of your lives” (or “as regards 
what remains to be considered’’)*. In that case it would 
seem to be, as some of the later Greek commentators have 
suggested, ironical: “‘Sleep on now for ever, since your awaking 
will come too late.’’ But the irony would be bitter indeed*. 
In Mark, the word probably has the article, and Mark’s 
context suggests that he (or the authority followed by him) 
may have intended us to take “sleep” interrogatively, as 
above, in the first of the utterances to the disciples, where 
Mark alone has “‘Simon, thou sleepest*? ”’—apparently blending 
reproach with quasi-interrogation. In LXX, there appears to 
be no instance of the adverbial “for that which remains” (as 
used in English and Greek), but the neuter adjective is 





tradit et post posillum excitavit illos et dixit iam ora est ecce traditur 
filius hominis in manu peccatorum surgite eamus.”’ 

1 See Dan. xii. 13 where dvaravov and dvaraicn (a conflation, of 
M3) represent “rest (after death),” with which comp. Rev. vi. 11, 
xiv. 13. Mk vi. 31 dvaraicacde “rest, or refresh yourselves’ is 
addressed by Jesus to the disciples; but Lk. xii. 19 dvaravov (in a 
passage retained by SS and probably genuine) is addressed by the 
rich fool to his soul “‘ Take thine ease.”’ | 

* The natural rendering “for the vest’’ would be inconvenient in 
this section where we are speaking of “vest”? as “repose.”’ 

% Prof. Swete on Mk xiv. 41 quotes Theophylact, “He says 
this to them ironically...laughing at (ér:yeh@v) their sleep”; and 
Euthymius, “ Reproving (¢vrpérov) them. . .‘Since up to this moment 
ye did not keep awake, for the future sleep and rest if ye can (ei 
dvvacée).’”” But he also quotes Augustine as merely admitting that 
such irony would be right if it had been necessary (‘‘recte fieret si 
esset necesse’’), 

4 Mk xiv. 37 kadevders ; ovK toyvoas...; Matthew (xxvi. 40 ovras ovk 
ioxvoare...;) Omits cadevders and inserts an exclamatory or semi- 
interrogative otras. Luke (xxii. 46 ri xa@evSere;) inserts the inter- 
rogative “why ?” | 
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occasionally used to mean ‘“‘the remainder [of something 
previously mentioned]!.’’ So perhaps here, in accordance with 
the special context, we may take “that which remains” to 
-mean “‘the remainder of your sleep.” If so, the three inter- 
rogatives (of which the second is only implied by ‘“ they knew 
not what to answer him’’) would run thus: “Simon, art thou 
sleeping?...[{I say for the second time, Are ye sleeping?]... 
[I say for the third and last time] Are ye sleeping [out] the 
remainder fof your sleep] and slumbering at your ease? It is 
enough. ...” 

But all this is extremely obscure and necessitates an un- 
usual rendering of the Greek adverb (‘for-what-remains ”). 
Chrysostom, taking the verbs imperatively, appears to suppose 
them to be a command of Jesus (“sleep on”’) dictated in part 
by kindness because He knew that when they awoke they 
would desert Him, and in part by the knowledge that they 
could be of no avail. But this is a desperate attempt at expla- - 
nation, for Jesus, immediately afterwards, bids them “‘arise.”’ . 
Jerome attempts no explanation. Presumably he and other 
later Greek commentators were dissatisfied with Origen’s 
explanation, which is, that the “sleeping” mentioned in 
Christ’s third and imperative utterance is quite different from 
the ‘‘sleeping” mentioned in His first and interrogative utter- 
ance. Origen says in effect, that what Jesus meant by His 
third utterance was: “‘Thanks to me, sleep in all future time, 
and enjoy peace.. For in me ye shall have peace; in me God - 
will give sleep to His beloved?.”’ 

This interpretation is indeed astonishing—even in Origen. 
Yet it is not without interest (and perhaps not without profit) - 





1 Comp. Is. xliv. 17 1d 8d€ Aourdv emoinoev cis Oedv yAurTov, 
“but the rest [of the wood above mentioned]” and Ezek. xxxiv. 18 
To Aorov, 1.e. the rest of the fodder above mentioned. In LXX, 
Aour ov, OF Nour, is mostly taken with some noun expressed or implied, 
and differs altogether from the adverbial Aowov (1) in the Pauline 
Epistles, meaning “for the rest,” “for what remains,” “finally,” and 
(2) in Hermas, meaning “for the future,’’ “in the next place,” 
“consequently’’ (see Goodspeed). 

2 See Origen on Mt. xxvi. 45. 
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to note that the Fourth Gospel falls into much the same vein 
of thought about “peace” in connection with the “going forth” 
of Jesus and the ‘“‘coming” of “‘the prince of the world” :— 
“Peace I leave with you...the prince of the world cometh... 
Arise, let us go hence,”’ and again in the very last utterance of 
Jesus to His disciples before His death ‘‘These things have 
I spoken to you that in me ye may have peace. In the world 
ye [must} have tribulation. But be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world?.”” Peace, gained through war and victory, that 
is the note on which the Johannine doctrine of Christ comes to 
its close. ‘How strange a contrast with the final Synoptic note, 
which in Mark is—or is popularly supposed to be—represented 
in effect by words meaning ‘‘The traitor is near?!” 

But Luke omits this*. And this should lead us to ask 
whether John may not be intervening, and whether ‘‘ The 
traitor is near” may not be an incorrect interpretation, which 
John desires to correct, of some tradition implying something 
of a quite different nature. An ancient comment on Mark 
suggests this, indicating that Christ’s thought is set not on 
Judas but on “the Economy,” that is, on ‘‘the Dispensation”’ 
by which the salvation of Man is to be attained through the 
“delivering up” of Jesus to death. In the Pauline Epistles and 
in the Fourth Gospel, it is the Father, not Judas, who is de- - 
scribed as “‘délivering up,” or ‘‘giving,’’ the Son for the sake 
of mankind®. Moreover the expression ‘‘hath drawn near’’ is 





1 Jn xiv. 27—31, xvi. 33. 

* Mk xiv. 42 6 mapadidovs pe ifyyxev, Mt. xxvi. 46 HyyKer 6 
mapadiwous pe. 

* In Luke, Christ’s last utterance to the disciples is xxii. 46 “ pray 
that ye enter not into temptation,”’ parall. to Mk xiv. 38, Mt. xxvi. 41. 

* Cramer on Mk xiv. 41—2 Seixvvow dri odyi rod “lovda dAdd Tis 
oixkovopias jv. This does not go so far as to deny that Judas was 
literally rapadidovs rov "Incody, but it helps us to understand that the 
Supreme Himself might be regarded as, in a higher sense, 6 rapad.dovs. 

5 See Son 3535 “The historical fact as to Christ’s predictions of 
being ‘delivered up’ appears to be that He used, and repeatedly 
used, an expression of this kind, but that our Greek gospels, following 
the LXX, have paraphrased it in such a way as to lead Christians to 
a misunderstanding of its full meaning.” 
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never applied in the New Testament to the approach of a 
human being, but always to the Kingdom of God, the Day of 
the Lord, the Presence of the Lord, etc.1_ The negative part of 
this rule applies also to the perfect tense in LXX where 
*‘hath drawn near” may represent the Hebrew “is near?,”’ 
A Hebrew or Aramaic original of Mark might refer to God, 
“He that delivereth me up, the Father, 7s near, therefore let . 
us go forward in His strength to meet the enemy*.” If that 
was the original meaning it would accord with the words, 
peculiar to Matthew, a little later in the parallel context, where 
Jesus avows His belief that, if He prayed for it, the Father 
would send Him “twelve legions of angels*.’”’ It would throw 
new light on the action—and the disappointment—of Peter if 
he regarded his Master’s utterance as meaning, “The Lord is 
on our side, let us go forward,’ and missed the meaning of the 
context, which implied that the Father Himself was “delivering 
up” His Son for the salvation of mankind. 

We infer that John is here intervening as to Christ’s last 
utterance to His disciples, to shew that Mark, while retaining 
almost exactly the Lord’s actual words, has not expressed their 
meaning. It was not a cry of sadness or alarm, but a call to 
action: ‘‘He that delivereth me over to death is near me and 
helping me. Let us go forward through defeat to victory and 
through death to life.” 





1 See Mt. iii. 2, iv. 17 etc., and, outside the Gospels, Rom. xiii. 12, 
Jasivs 8,2 Pet. tv.7; 

2 Is. lvi. 1 “My salvation [is] near to come,’’ Ezek. vii. 7 “The 
day [is] near,’ Heb. adj. 3119p, “near,” but LXX #yy«e. The pres. 
éyyi¢e: is also freq. used for Heb. adj. “near.” 

3 See Son 3329—32. 4 Mt. xxvi. 53. 
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CHAPTER XI 


[Mark xiv. 43—52] 


THE ARREST OF JESUS 


§ 1. The Synoptic “multitude” or Johannine “cohort” 


Ir will be noted, in the parallels given below}, that Mark 
and Matthew, when first mentioning ‘‘a multitude,’ 


? 


say that 





1 Mk xiv. 43—52 
(R.V.) 


(43) And straight- 
way, while he yet 
spake, cometh Judas, 
one of the twelve, 
and with him a mul- 
titude with swords 
and staves, from the 
chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders. 

(44) Now he that 
betrayed him had 
given them a token, 
saying, Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that is 
he; take him, and 
lead him away safely. 

(45) And when he 
was come, straight- 
way he came to him, 
and saith, Rabbi; 
and kissed him (/it. 
kissed him much). 

(46) And they laid 
hands on him, and 
took him. 


(47) But a certain 


one of them that 


stood by drew his 
sword, and smote the 


Mt. xxvi. 47—56 
(R.V.) 


(47) And while he 
yet spake, lo, Judas, 
one of the twelve, 
came, and with him 
a great multitude 
with swords and 
staves, from the chief 
priests and elders of 
the people. 

(48) Now he that 
betrayed him gave 
them a sign, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that is he: take 
him. 


(49) And straight- 
way he came to Jesus, 
and said, Hail, Rabbi; 
and kissed him (lit. 
kissed him much). 

(50) And Jesus 
said unto him, 
Friend, [do] that for 
which thou art come. 
Then they came and 
laid hands on Jesus, 
and took him. 

(51) And behold, 
one of them that 
were with Jesus 
stretched out his 


Lk. xxii. 47—53 
(R.V.) 

(47) While he yet 
spake, behold, a mul- 
titude, and he that 
was Called Judas, one 
of the twelve, went 
before them; and he 
drew near unto Jesus 
to kiss him. 


(48) But Jesus 


‘said unto him, Judas, 


betrayest thou the 
Son of man with a 
kiss ? 


(49) And when 
they that were about 
him saw what would 
follow, they said, 
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it was “from the chief priests,’’ whereas Luke has nothing but 





Mk xiv. 43—52 
(R.V.) contd. 
servant. (Ht. bond- 
servant) of the high 
priest, and struck off 
his ear. 


(48) And Jesus 
answered and said 
unto them, Are ye 
come out, as against 
a robber, with swords 
and staves to seize 
me ? 

(49) I was daily 
with you in the tem- 
ple teaching, and ye 
took me not: but 
[this is done] that 
the scriptures might 
be fulfilled. 

(50) And they all 
left him, and fled. 

(51) And acertain 
young man followed 
with him, having a 
linen cloth cast about 
him, over [his] naked 
[body]: and they lay 
hold on him; 

(52) But he left 
the linen cloth, and 
fled naked. 


Mt. xxvi. 47—56 
(R.V.) contd. 


hand, and drew his 
sword, and smote the 
servant (lit. bond- 
servant) of the high 
priest, and struck off 
his ear. 

(52) Then saith 
Jesus unto him, Put 
up again thy sword 
into its place: for 
all they that take 
the sword shall perish 
with the sword. 

(53) Or thinkest 
thou that I cannot 
beseech my Father, 
and he shall even 
now send me more 
than twelve legions 
of angels? 

(54) How then 
should the scriptures 
be fulfilled, that thus 
it must be? 

(55) In that hour 
said Jesus to the mul- 
titudes, Are ye come 
out as against a rob- 
ber with swords and 
staves to seize me? 
I sat daily in the 
temple teaching, and 
ye took me not. 

(56) But all: this 
is come to pass, that 
the scriptures of the 
prophets might be 


fulfilled. Then all 
the disciples left him, 
and fled. 
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Lk. xxii. 47—5 
(R.V.) contd. 


Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword? 

(50) And a certain 
one of them smote 
the servant (Jit. bond- 
servant) of the high 
priest, and struck off 
his right ear. 


(51) But Jesus 
answered and _ said, 
Suffer ye thus far. 
And he touched his 


ear, and healed him. 


(52) And Jesus 
said unto the chief 
priests, and captains 
of the temple, and 
elders, which were 
come against him, 
Are ye come out, as 
against a robber,with 
swords and staves? 

(53) When I. was, 
daily with you in the 


“temple, ye stretched 


not forth your hands 
against me: but this 
is your hour, and the 
power of darkness. 


(Mark xiv. 43—52) 
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“behold, a multitude!” ; but later on, when the three Synoptists 
tell us what Jesus said to the multitude, Mark and Matthew 
say it was “to them,” or “‘to the multitudes”; but Luke says 
“Jesus said unto the chief priests and captains of the temple and 
elders that had come against him?.”’ Also Luke in his own words 


| 











Jn xviii. 2—11r (R.V.) Now Judas also, which betrayed him, 
knew the place: for Jesus oft-times resorted thither with his dis- 
ciples. (3) Judas then, having received the band (or, cohort) [of 
soldiers], and officers from the chief priests and the Pharisees, 
cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. (4) Jesus 
therefore, knowing all the things that were coming upon him, went 
forth, and saith unto them, Whom seek ye? (5) They answered 
him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am [he]. And 
Judas also, which betrayed him, was standing with them. (6) When 
therefore he said unto them, I am [he], they went backward, and fell 
to the ground. (7) Again therefore he asked them, Whom seek ye? 
And they said, Jesus of Nazareth. (8) Jesus answered, I told you 
that I am [he]: if therefore ye seek me, let these go their way: (9) that 
the word might be fulfilled which he spake, Of those whom thou hast 
given me I lost not one. (10) Simon Peter therefore having a sword 
drew it, and struck the high priest’s servant (/it. bondservant), and 
cut off his right ear. Now the servant’s (lit. bondservant’s) name 
(11) Jesus therefore said unto Peter, Put up the 
sword into the sheath: the cup which the Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it? 

Lk. xxii. 47 


1 Mk xiv. 43 
‘ 7A ” > a 
Kat evOvs €rt avTou 
Aadodvros mapayivera 
¢e > ¥ = ~ / 
[6] “Iovdas eis tar da- 
deka kal per avrov dyos 
pera payaipov kai EvA@v 
Tapa Tav apxiepéwy Kai 
TOV Yypappatéwy Kai 
TaY mpeoBuTépav. 
2 Mk xiv. 48 
‘ 5 ‘ c 
kal dmoxpieis 6 
"Incovs elmev avTois.... 


Mt. xxvi. 47 
kal €rt avTov Aadovr- 
> ir. , ? on 
tos idov lovdas eis trav 
dadexa AOev Kal per 
> ~ \ ‘ 
avuTov GxAos odds pera 
paxyaipoy kai EvA@y ard 
TOV apxLepewy Kal mpeo- 
Burépwv Tov daov. 


Mt. xxvl. 55 

ev ekeivn TH @pa 
> ~ a 
eirev 6 ‘Inaovs ois 
bxAots. *ee 


aA > -~ A 
ért avrov Aadovvros 
> \ cd , e , 
idod GxAos, Kat 6 Aeyd- 
e a 
pevos ‘lovdas eis tov 
dadexa mponpxero at- 
Tous, Kal Hfyywev TO 
> - - > 7 t 
Incov pidnoa avrov. 


Lk. xxii. 52 
3 ,? a \ 
eirrev S€ Inaovs mpos 
TOUS Tapayevopuevous eT 
avTov apxepeis — kal 
oTpaTnyovs Tov iepov Kal 
mpeaBuTépous...- 


In Luke, Syr. Curet. omits “that came against him”’; b, Corb, e 
have “ad eos... principibus (sic),’’ but Brix. has “ad eos qui venerant 


ad eum a principibus,” a has “ad eos...pontifices.”’ 


Brix. con- 


forms Lk. to Mk and Mt.; the multitude had come “ fvom”’ the chief 
priests (but did not contain any of them). 
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tells us at first nothing of what Mark and Matthew have told us 
about the weapons borne by the multitude; but when he 
repeats the words of Jesus to ‘“‘the multitude” he tells us, as 
Mark and Matthew also do, that Jesus called them “‘ swords and 
staves}.”’ 

John’s account is somewhat ambiguous on some points, as 
may be seen by comparing the versions given below2. But in 








Lk. xxii. 52 a, has merely “ Jesus said to those that came unto him” 
(followed by Jn xviii. 4 6 “whom seek ye?”’). 

1 Mk xiv. 48, Mt. xxvi. 55, Lk. xxii. 52 as émi Anorny €&ndOare 
yeTa paxaipov kal EvrAov; Mk-Mt. + ovdd\aBeiv pee. 

In LXX, évda seldom if anywhere (Gesen. 781—2, but see the 
sing. €vAov in Is. x. 15) means “staves,’’ but often “trees.” Mark, 
however, follows ordinary Greek usage as in Joseph. Beil. ii. 9. 4 
(176) where Pilate mingles his soldiers in a clamorous Jewish crowd 
“with orders not to use the sword but to strike clamourers with 
cudgels (Eiper pev ypnoacOa xwdvoas, Evdors S€ maiew rods Kexpaydras 
eyKeAevoapevos).” . 

This makes it not unlikely that payapoy, in Mk’s context, may 
mean not “swords” (which the word would mean in LXX) but 
large “knives” or “dirks’’ brought by some who swelled the crowd. 
In literary Gk, payapa, if a military word, would mostly mean 
“sabre.’’ Jn avoids any word for sword by using the inclusive term 
“arms [of heavy-armed soldiers].’’ 

2 Jn xvill. 3 6 ody “lovdas KaBav thy omeipay Kai ex TOY apytepéwr Kai 
[éx] trav Papioaiwy vrnpéras Epyera exet pera Paver kai Aauradeov Kai 6rhov. 
The order of the words is important, and é« is ambiguous: “ Judas 
therefore, having taken the cohort, and—from the chief priests and 
from the Pharisees—[official] servants, cometh there with lanterns 
and torches and arms.”’ Here, theoretically, ¢« might mean “[some] 
of.” Accordingly SS has “‘ Now Judas the betrayer brought with him 
a cohort and [some] of the chief priests and Pharisees and guards, and 
a multitude of the people carrying lanterns and torches, and came 
there.’’ Codex a has “accepta cohorte @ principibus sacerdotum et 
de Pharisaeis ministros (sic),’”’ b “cum accepisset a cohorte et a 
principibus sacerdotum et Pharisaeis ministros,’ Brix. “accepta 
cohortem (sic) militum et quibusdam ex principibus sacerdotum et 
Pharisaeorum ministris,” e ‘cum accepisset cohortem a pontificibus 
et Pharisaeis. ministros.’””’ Some of these versions seem to take 
“ministros,’’ not as a separate class “servants of the temple,” but 
appositionally as meaning “ [as] assistants”? (comp. Acts xiii. 5). 

Nonnus describes two classes, st “a shield-bearing host,”’ received 
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any case it describes Judas as receiving “‘the cohort}.’’ It also 


describes Judas as “‘coming there with lanterns and torches 
and arms [of war]. ‘‘Arms [of war]” might include the 
Synoptic “swords.” Of ‘staves’? John makes no mention. 
He appears to emphasize the military aspect of the principal 
part of the captors of Jesus, afterwards describing them as 
‘the cohort, and the chiliarch, and the officers of the Jews?.”’ 





by Judas, belonging to (lit. of) the chief-priests, 2nd, an infuriated 
swarm of followers armed with staves instigated by the “plot- 
originating’’ Pharisees :— 

kal orparov daomitnpa Sedeypévos apxiepnev 

kal modty oletpyevta map’ dpyexdxov Sapicaiov 

auvdpopov adXov éxov Kopuynddpoy é€opoy dditny 

HAvOev adAompdaaddros és 7Odda Kjrov “Iovdas 

Tevxea Kai AaurTnpas exo. 

The termination is strange—Judas (not the soldiers) being 
described as “having weapons and lights.” But this is perhaps to 
prepare for the following description of the lights, on which see 
below, p. 485, n. 4. 

*A\Aorpocaddos (from Homer (//. v. 831) down to Clem. Alex. 24) 
means “inclining now to one side now to the other.” It suggests 
that Judas was prepared to go over to the side of Jesus at the last 
moment, if Heaven intervened for Him against the soldiers. Com- 
pare Jer. Targ. on Gen. xi. 27 “And when Nimrod cast Abram into 
the furnace of fire because he would not worship his idol, and the 
fire had no power to burn him, Haran’s heart became doubtful, 
saying, If Nimrod overcome, I will be on his side ; but if Abram over 
come, I will be on his side.’’ 

1 “Cohort,” omeipa. This word is Hebraized (1) (Krauss, p. 408 a) 
as 77°)D which might be transliterated as spivah or spiva, but more 
freq. (2) with aleph prefixed, (7b. p. 93 b) as TBDN aspar, \DDS aspér, 
or, more correctly, SDN aspiy (besides other variations 1b. pp. 94, 
497, 581). Form (1) might be confused with 1D ‘“‘scribe”’; form 
(2) with pps ‘‘gather.’’ SS has Mt. xxvii. 27 xw33 “gathering,” but 
Mk xv. 16 Y5DN and sim. Jn xviii. 3. In Mt. xxvii. 27, Palest. Syr. 
has N WD), i.e. castyum, Walton has 5px. See next note ad fin. 

2 Jn xviii. 12. Nonnus calls “the chiliarch”’ @vAaé iepoto perdOpou 
Xirados Cabéns orpatins mpomos, Which indicates that he identifies 
him with (Acts iv. I etc.) 6 orparnyds rov iepod, the Jewish Captain, 
or Governor, of the Temple (quite distinct from the Roman Chiliarch 
in command of the garrison in Antonia). 

Chrysostom, however, has a remark indicating that he took “the 
cohort”’ to be Roman, and that the Romans were brought into action 
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Here we may note that “the cohort” is mentioned by Mark 
and Matthew later on, in describing how Jesus is regally clothed 
(in mockery) by “soldiers” (Matthew “the soldiers of the 
governor’) who ‘“‘call together the whole of the cohort”; but 
Luke omits this, having previously described a similar regal 
clothing and mocking by “‘ Herod with his soldiery+.”’ Verbally 
this is of importance as an instance of Johannine intervention. 
“The cohort” is mentioned by Luke in the Acts?, along with 
“‘the chiliarch,’’ as intervening to suppress a tumult; and there- 
fore Luke must have been familiar with the term as representing 
the Roman garrison regularly on duty at feast times in the 
fort Antonia which commanded the Temple. But Luke does 
not mention it anywhere in the narrative of the Passion. John 
brings it into prominence and reiterates the term. 

John’s object may be in part symbolical. Luke seems to 
have desired, by his mention of Herod as well as Pilate, to shew 
how the two fulfilled the prediction in the Psalms “The kings 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 





in an irregular way by the Jews (as Roman soldiers are said to have 
been bribed by the Jews in Mt. xxvii. 65 “Take a guard,” comp. 7b. 
xxviii. 11—12): “And how did they persuade the Cohort? They 
were soldiers; accustomed to do everything for money (dvdpes noav 


- > 9? 
OTPATLATAL, YPNPAT@Y ToLEiy TavTa pEepEETHKOTES). 


On the Jewish Governor of the Temple see Hastings i. 352 re) 


He and his subordinate captains are mentioned only by Luke (xxii. 4, 
52, Acts iv. I, v. 24, 26). In Josephus An. xx. 6. 2, he is mentioned 
with the High Priest rods 5€ repi Avaviay tov apxtepéa kai'tov orparnyov 
“Avavov Snoas. In 2 Macc. iii. 4 he is called the mpoorarns tov iepod 
and is at enmity with the High Priest. 

In Lk. xxii. 4 rois orparnyois, used absolutely, is rendered by 
Delitzsch “the governors of the temple,’ but SS has “the scribes” 
ND, and it has been pointed out in the previous note that a form of 
“cohort ’’ might be taken as 1D “‘scribe.’’ In several ways it appears 
that there might be a confusion between the Roman Chiliarch of the 
Cohort in Antonia, which overlooked the Temple, and the Jewish 
Governor of the Guard of the Temple. 7 

1 Mk xv. 16—17, Mt. xxvii. 27—9, Lk. xxiii. 11, This will be 
discussed later on, 

2 Acts xxi. 31 ré xiAudpx@ THs oreipns. Other ‘“‘ cohorts” are called 
by special names (7b. x. I, xxvii. 1). 
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against the Lord and against his Anointed?.’”’ To John, on 








1 Acts iv. 26 of apxovtes ouvnxOnoay, quoted from Ps. ii. 2 and 


rep. in Acts iv. 27. Comp. Acts iv. 5 cuvay@jva aitay tovs dpxovras. 
Any mention of a hostile “gathering together”’ against Christ would 
recall to Christians the thought of Ps. ii. 2. 


may have contributed to this Lucan error. 


_ in the following parallels :-— 


Mk xv. 16—17 

of O€ orpati@ra 
amnyayov avrov €ow THs 
avAns, 6 €oTiW mpaiTa- 


Mt. xxvii. 27—8 

TOTe of oTpaTi@rat 
Tov nye“dvos mapada- 
Bovres Tov “Incovy eis TO 


More causes than one 
But one cause is revealed 


Lk. xxiii. 11 
eEovbevnaoas dé avrov 
(marg. +«al) 6‘Hp@dns 
ovv Tols oTpaTevpacw 


pov, Kal ouvKahovow mpattopioy auvyyayov avrov Kal euraisas rept- 

_ OAnv Thy oreipav. Kai €m airovdAny Tv ote- Badrov eoOjra haympav 
eviidvcKovew aitov pav. kai exdvoarvtes avéreuWev avtov Te 
moppupay. «.. (v.r. evdveavtes) airov TleAdro. 


xAapvda Koxxivny trepi- 
€Onxav aito. 

This is the only place where any of the Synoptists mention “the 
praetorium,’’ and here Luke omits it. The reason is, that he takes 
it to be a palace of Herod Antipas. Luke himself mentions (Acts 
Xxiil. 35) “the praetorium of Herod” at Caesarea. But there was 
_also “a praetorium of Herod’ in Jerusalem. Both were built by 
Herod the Great, and both served as residences for the Roman 
Governor. See Schiirer 1. ii. 48 (referring to Joseph. Bell. ii. 14. 8 
and ii. 15. 5, Philo ii. 589 foll., where, however, both writers use the 
term ‘“‘ palace,’ not “ praetorium’”’); “The praetorium at Jerusalem, 
in which Pilate was staying at the time of the trial and condemnation 
of Jesus Christ (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16; John xviii. 28, 33, 
xix, 9), is therefore just the well-known palace of Herod, on the west 
side of the city.”’ 

Luke has read Mark’s narrative as follows: “The soldiers of 
Pilate led Jesus [by Pilate’s orders] to the praetorium [1.e. the palace] 
of Herod [Antipas] in Jerusalem. Then there was a gathering of 
the soldiers [wrongly called by Mark ‘the whole of the cohort’ and 
better called Herod’s armed men].’’ From this incident he has 
inferred a reconciliation between Pilate and Herod. The whole 
narrative is non-historical, but it is not fiction. It is an antiquarian’s 
mistake. This view is suggested in Joh. Voc. 1814 c. 

John intervenes, mentioning rparapiov no less than four times 
(xvill. 28 (b7s), 33, xix. 9) and shewing distinctly that it was Pilate’s 
official residence. 

A Hebrew word blending the Latin or Greek palatium with the 
Latin or Greek praetorium is very freq. in Hebrew tradition. Krauss 
(pp. 455—6) favours the latter derivation, Levy (iv. 50 6) the former. 
But the forms, paltourin etc., suggest that the Heb. was influenced 
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the other hand, writing in later days, Herod Antipas would 
assuredly seem a poor and insignificant type of a world-ruler 
or a “‘king of the earth.’”’ Rome as the type of earthly rule 
over men’s bodies, and “‘the rulers of the Jews” as the type of 
the Law that claimed dominion over men’s souls, would assume 
supreme importance in their alliance against the Son of God. 
Yet even while admitting that there is a symbolistic tendency 
in John’s narrative, we may reasonably maintain that some of 
the symbolistic detail was evolved rather than invented, if we 
can shew that the Synoptic tradition of the “kiss” and the 
“sign”’ of Judas-may have been interpreted by John as meaning 
something quite different in the original tradition. 

As regards the ‘‘sign,” it has been suggested in previous 
volumes that, in Greek tradition, ‘sign’ may have been con- 
fused with “ensign” meaning a body of soldiers under one 
“ensign!” ; that Luke omitted this as obscure; and that John 
interpreted it as meaning a “cohort” under a “‘chiliarch.”’ But 
only inadequate attempts have been made to explain why John 
aiso omits the word “‘kiss,’’ and to investigate what John has, 
if anything, that phe ponds to the Synoptic tradition ous 
betrayed Jesus with a kiss.”’ 

The Johannine corresponding statement is, in effect, ‘‘ Judas 
betrayed Jesus with a completely equipped body of heavy-armed 
soldiers®.’’ To express this he introduces the term “‘arms,”’ hopla, 
not used elsewhere in the Gospels. In canon. LXX it mostly 
means “‘shields?” ; but in literary Greek the plural hopla would 
mostly mean the offensive and defensive arms of a hoflités, 





by both the Latin words. In Epictet. iii. 22. 47, the Stoic is said 
to have no rparwpidioy but only the earth to lie on and a shirt, where 
there seems to be an allusion to the Latin word “ praetorium,’’ used 
as a term for a magnificent country house (see Lewis and Short). 

1 See Paradosis 1365 a, Son 3260, suggesting a confusion between 
onpetov and onpaia, ‘‘cohort’’ (Steph. Thes. vil. 176), comp. 3326 c. 

2 Jn xviii. 3 perd...d7Aov. j 

3 "Ordov does not occur in the Pentateuch. In the historical 
books it mostly mean “shield.’’ Elsewhere it occasionally means 
offensive weapons, 
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i.e. a heavy-armed soldiert. Now when the Hebrew noun 
“arms,” neshek, is used in this sense as it often is—meaning 
“military equipment,” “weapons”—it is almost,identical with 
the Hebrew noun “‘kiss?,” and the Hebrew verb “equip with 
arms’”’ is identical with the Hebrew verb “‘kiss?.”’ — 

Nor is this all. Even an ordinary reader of John, if he 
compares his narrative with that of the Synoptists, might well 
ask why the former takes the trouble to insert that the men 
had two kinds of lights with them (“lanterns and torches”’), 
whereas the Synoptists mention no lights at all. And even 
those who are accustomed to the long paraphrases of the Fourth 
Gospel by Nonnus may be reasonably surprised at the extra- 
ordinary length of the lantern-torch-paraphrase given below’*. 





1 It is freq. used thus in Macc., in which the word is about as 
freq. as in the whole of canon. LXX. 

2 Gesen. 676 b “kiss’’ npw3, “ weapons” pw). 

8 Gesen. 676 gives pw vb “equip” as occurring only in 1 Chr. 
xii. 2, 2 Chr. xvii. 17, Ps. lxxviii. g—the last, a difficult passage but 
much commented on in Midrash, which illustrates the three passages 
by one another. In Job xxxix. 21 “to meet the armed men (or, the 
weapons) (pw)? Aq. and Theod. have ém)ov. 

4 “Lantern,’’ davds (not in LXX), occurs only here in N.T. Chry- 
sostom says that Jesus, “being in the midst [of them], blinded their 
eyes’’ miraculously, so that even their “lanterns”’ did not avail them, 
till He came forward and spontaneously made them see Him. Nonnus, 
after saying that Judas came revxea cai Aayrrnpas ¢xwv, returns to the 
“lanterns,” not mentioning the word but defining the thing in nine 
lines of astonishing paraphrase :— 

Kal dudarodos avnp 
Xepol modvomepéerot perdpaov addos ér’ ddrA@ 
Aixvev évdopixyov aveyooKeres Ayyos deipar, 
ayyos, Omep Sovaxerow apoBaioor cuvarrav 
Tukva pepiCopéevarot yépo@v KuKA@OaTO TéKT@Y 
dorepdev pinua Kat eikedov O€€i Kdopo: 
percoparys 60 Adxvos Gpotuyéos dia KdATOV 
6&0 dos wokvamov Ud oKéras Extoh TéuTror, 
axpodbaves wedayife wodkvaxides dAdOpevoy Has. 

One’s first impression after reading this, and Wetstein’s long note 
or excursus on the ancient and modern meanings of gavos (first 
“torch,” then “lantern’’) is, that Nonnus is influenced by nothing 
but pedantry. But a closer study of it indicates that he may be 
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Now it happens that the only important passage in Scripture 
containing this ambiguous word in the form of a verb meaning 
“kiss” or “arm” refers to the “children of Ephraim” who 
“being armed and carrying bows, turned back in the day of 
battle!.”” Early Christian poets might apply this to the soldiers 
who arrested Jesus, whom John calls “the cohort,” adding that 
they “departed back”’ and “‘fell to the ground?.”’ Though this 
application is improbable in itself, it is less improbable than 
that John invented the “falling,” and much less improbable 
than that “the cohort” did thus actually “fall.” . 

But there is a third meaning of the ambiguous verb, 
probably incorrect etymologically, but recognised by Ibn Ezra 
and Rashi®. This is “kindle” or “burn.” A Christian poet 
might say that the Jews kindled their ‘“‘lanterns and torches” 
to seek, and yet not to find, their own Messiah, the Light of 
the World—walking, as Isaiah said, in the flame of their own 
fire, only to ‘‘lie down in sorrow’.’’ Another form of this 
kindling of lights is found in the Gospel of Peter®. Later on we 
shall come to the “‘ kindling around”’ of a fire in connection with 
the temptation and fall of Peter, where poetic influence may be 
discerned mixed with narrative of fact®, 

The Greek for “‘lantern”’ is a Hebraized word, very frequent 
in Hebrew tradition, and occasionally used in Aramaic, occurring 





suggesting a ‘simile, likening the Jews with their lanterns, seeking 
the Light of the World, to a human lantern, sheltering from the wind 
a frail rush-light, “mimicking the stars and likening itself to the 
(?) swiftly-moving (6&7) Cosmos.’ *O&vs might be an epithet of ‘‘ fire ”’ 
or ‘‘sun,’’ etc., but I have not found it as an epithet of xdcpos. 

1 Ps. xxviii. 9. & Jn xvii. 7. 

8 See Ps. Ixxvili. 21, Is. xliv. 15, on which Ibn Ezra says “psy, 
He kindleth it. Comp. 7Apwa ‘was kindled’ (Ps. Ixxviii. 21).” 
Oxf. Conc. xaiew, avarrew, takes the same view (see also Oxf. Conc. 
Index to Ben Sira, éxkaiew). Gesen. 9696 takes pw as from poy. 

4 Is, 1. 11 ‘‘ Ye that kindle a fire. ..ye shall lie down in sorrow.” 

5 Evang. Petr. § 5 (ed. J. Armitage Robinson, D.D.) repinpyovro 
dé modXol pera AVyv@v vopifovtes OTe VUE eat, Emecay Te (for éeméoavTo). 
On this the Editor says “Comp. Isa. lix. 10 kat recovvra €v pweonuBpia 
as ev peoovuxtio. It also seems an echo of Jn xviii. 3, 6 %yera: exe? 


~ A , > 43?) 
pera pavev Kai \aprddeor...kai €recay xapai. 


6 See Son 3369 a—e. 
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in a story that Vespasian kindled lanterns, by way of omen, for - 
Rome, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, and found that only the 
lantern for Jerusalem would burn—a prophecy of its destruction 
by fire}. | 

Returning to the Johannine use of the term “cohort,” not 
after the arrest of Jesus (as in Mark and Matthew?) but before, 
we conclude that the evidence of Hebraic influence as to other 
words in the context strengthens the hypothesis of Hebrew 
influence as to this particular word. In Greek, a “cohort,” if 
taken exactly, would have meant some six hundred men, an 
impossible number here, but the above-mentioned Hebraized 
_spira, aspir or aspadr, might be used loosely for any body of 
Roman soldiers from a maniple to a legion®. The Hebrew word 
is variously spelt, and might be confused with other Hebrew 
words meaning (1) “‘a mixed, crowd, or collection of people,” 
(2) “‘guards,” (3) “‘scribes*.”” Luke gives us the impression 
that the crowd was of this mixed nature’. | 

The evidence indicates that John is almost certainly wrong, 
and that he should have mentioned the Jewish guard of the 
Temple. But, so far from inventing, he appears to be taking 
great pains to follow ancient tradition—interpreted by him.in 











1 See Levy iv. 65 b on D35 i.e. haves. 
2 Mk xv. 16, Mt. xxvii. 27. 
3 See Krauss p. 93, Levy i. 1290. Krauss p. 4084 calls it 
' manipulus. 

4 See above, p. 481, n..1; 5DN means “collect,’’ and N\b\DN (Gesen. 
63 and Levy i. 127) “learned assemblies,”’ “assemblies of the wise”’ ; 
FDDDN (Gesen. ib.) = (Numb. xi. 4) a collection or rabble of the camp- 
followers (comp. Nonn. écpov 6dirnv) attending Hebrews at the Exodus. 
Curet. and SS have the form x7pps for “captains” in Lk. xxii. 4. 

Mention may also be made of the word ozaédpuos,. PANSDS 
(Levy i. 130 “satelles qui spatham seu ensem gestaret’’) connected 
with. (Lev. vy. on Lev. iv. 3, Wii. p. 35) Shebna (Is. xxii. 15) the 
“tveasuvey (or, steward)’’ who is “over the house (7.e. the Temple),’’ 
called elsewhere (Is. xxxvi. 3) “the scribe.” Lev. v. says he was 
chosen “the chief of the spatharii’”’ “zum obersten Spateltrager,’’ 
Kopns omaapwos. 

5 That is to say Luke in his second mention of the crowd (xxii. 52) 
when he no longer calls it dyAos (as in xxii. 47) but defines its com- 
ponent parts. . 
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accordance with a version that happened to suit a magniloquent 
symbolism which represented Christ’s captors as “falling on the 
ground,” 


S125 


Mark represents Jesus as having uttered nothing to Judas 
on any occasion!, and nothing to anyone on this occasion except 
the words (above quoted) “As against a robber have ye come 
out with swords and staves to seize me?” followed by “I was 
daily with you. ..and ye took me not; but—that the scriptures 
might be fulfilled2.” From the last part of this Luke seriously 
differs—a difference discussed elsewhere, as to which John 

.seems to take the Marcan view’. 

But a more important difference relates £6 the Johannine 
account of the acts of Jesus, which describes Him as not waiting 
to have Himself pointed out by the kiss of Judas, but coming © 
out in front of the disciples of His own accord and saying 
“Whom seek ye?” and avowing that He is Jesus of Nazareth, 
and finally saying “If therefore ye seek me, let these go4.” 
In this story, Judas, instead of rushing forward and (osten- 
tatiously) ‘“‘kissing®” Jesus so as to reveal Him to the soldiers, 


The words and acts of Jesus during the arrest 





1 John represents Jesus as having said to Judas (xiii. 27) “ What 
thou doest do more quickly,” some time before the arrest. Judas 
is also addressed by Jesus in the Anointing at Bethany (xii. 7 dges, 
sing.). Mt. xxvi. 50, Lk. xxii. 48 represent Jesus as addressing 
Judas at the moment of the arrest. 








2 Mk xiv. 49 

kal? _nHEpav pny 
mpos vpas ev TO lep@ 
diddoKer kal ovK expa- 
ThoaTé pe* GAN iva 
twAnpwbacw ai ypadai. 


Mt. xxvi. 55 b—56 a 


s-+ Teh ip ’ _ gen 
Ka nMEpav €vVv TO 


iep@ exade Coun buba- 
OK@V Kal OUK Expatnoarte 
pe. tovto Oe ddov yé- 
yovev iva mAnpobaow 
ai ypadal tay moodn- 


TOV. 


Lk. xxii. 53 


> 
kad npEpav ovros 
pou ped UmoOv ev TO 
lep@ ovK efereivare Tas 
bf ’ > 
xelpas em epé> adr 
¢ a c o¢ 
avuTn €oTiV UnoY 7 Opa 
kal n €Eovgia Tov oKO- 
Tous. 


3 See Law pp. 146—7 where it is maintained that Mark’s aposio- 
pesis represents the original, and that John favoured this idiom 


(Joh. Gr. 2105—11). 


4 Jn xviii. 8. 


5 Mk xiv. 45, Mt. xxvi. 49 xareidnoev, Lk. xxii. 47 side 


Karapiiéo means “kiss passionately,”’ 
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“stands” back at first along with them, and then recoils in awe 
along with them when they all “‘fall on the ground!?.”’ 

Two courses are here open to a reasonable reader. He may 
either (1) put the whole of John’s account aside as a pure 
invention, or (2) take some trouble (and there is need of a great 
deal) in attempting to put himself into the Evangelist’s position. 
If he decides on the latter, then he must begin by asking what 
modifications in the traditional narrative John would necessarily 
make if he interpreted the Synoptic “‘kiss” as meaning “armed 
men” or “‘arms.’’ Luke, alone of the Synoptists, describes 
Judas as drawing near to Jesus “to kiss him’’—whereas Mark 
and Matthew insert a salutation between the ‘‘coming’”’ and 
the ‘“‘ kissing.”’ In Luke’s sentence—the hypothetical Johannine 
equivalent, “soldiers,” being substituted for ‘“‘kiss’’—a very 
slight change would convert the words into “There drew near 
Jesus to the soldiers®.’’ Why did He “ draw near to the soldiers” ? 
To intercede with them (it might be replied) that they might 
“permit ”’ the disciples ‘‘ to depart®.”’ 

This view supposes the intercession (“‘permit’’) to be purely 
inferential—a Johannine attempt to supply what Jesus said 
when He thus stepped forward in front of the disciples. But 
John may have had some textual basis for it. For Luke has 
an imperative “‘permit” attributed to Jesus in the parallel 








embraced”’ so that Jesus was detained by the embrace. Philo 
distinguishes (i. 480) carapiAnua from “a true kiss (yvnoiov didjuaros),”’ 
and says (i. 478) “As [the word] horse ((h)ippos) is not in pouch (mars- 
ippos) so philein is not in cata-philein’’—a strong thing to say, but 
instructive as indicating the dislike that would be felt by a writer 
of literary Greek to use the word as Mark uses it. | 

1 Jn xviii. 5—6 “And Judas also...was standing with them. 
When therefore...they went backward and fell to the ground.” 
“They” appears to include “Judas’’—unless we suppose him to 
be alone still standing while the soldiers go back and fall on the 
ground. 

* According to this Johannine view, Lk xxii. 47 mponpxero a’rovs 
was misplaced and misapplied. Lk. applied it to Judas “going 
before” the multitude,. but it should have been applied to Jesus 
“going before” His disciples. 

8 Jn xviil. 8 dere rovrous trayew. 
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context!. It is very variously interpreted and very difficult?. 
Codex 6 has two renderings, one of which is ‘‘ Permit this man 
[to go|®.”’ The tradition that originated this may very well 
have been rendered by John “ Permit these men [to go}.”’ 

It happens that the Greek word for “permit” here used by 
Luke is identical, in some forms, with the Greek word for 
“healt.” And this may help to explain the very great difficulty 
that Luke, at this point, relates a miraculous “‘healing” of a 
man struck by the sword of one of Christ’s followers, which is 
omitted by the other three Evangelists. Another possible 
cause of confusion is the imperative ‘‘permit,”’ which may 
sometimes mean ‘“‘Hold!” “Let be!” “Enough!” In that 
sense, it might be addressed to the striker of the blow®. These 





1 Lk. xxii. 51 éare. In N.T. edo occurs only in Lk. and Acts, 
apart from Mt. xxiv. 43, 1 Cor. x. 13. Lk. iv. 41 eta is parall. to 
Mk i. 34 7#drev. We may assume that the original of Luke’s édre 
would be, in most Greek Christian tradition, a oe (which LXX 
has in Dan. iv. 15 (12) agst Theod. édacare). 

2 Lk. xxii. 51, SS “enough as far as this (man),’’ Walton Syr. 
“satis est ad hanc usque rem [processisse].”” The Latin vss (except 
Vulg. and Brix. and d “sinite’’) have “sine.” 

3’ “Respondens autem Jesus dixit: Dimitte eum. Et tetigit 
aurem ejus et sanavit eum. Ait autem Jesus: Sine usque hoc.” 

4 See 3 Macc. v. 18 rivos évexev airias idOnoav (so Swete) of 
"Iovdaton. This, taken by itself, would mean “the Jews weve healed.” 
Butit means “ were permitted (v.r. eidOnoav) to survive (mepiBeBiaxdres).” 
The passive is rare, but occurs in Clem. Rom. § 55 yrncaro (Judith) 

..eaOnvar aditny e&eXOeiv. Such a phrase as jyrncaro [rod] eabjva 
[v.r. ia@jva], meaning ‘‘that the disciples might be permitted [to 
depart], might be confused with a request ‘‘ with a view to healing.” 

5 See Son 3353 (iv) f foll. on aphés (des) as “a Greek word adopted 
into late Hebrew, and ambiguous in Greek as well as in Hebrew, 
since it might mean ‘dismiss,’ or ‘let go,’ or ‘permit,’’’ and quoting 
Mk xv. 36 dere, parall. to Mt. xxvii. 49 ddes as illustrating “the 
Aramaicized aphés, being of the nature of an exclamation, and not 
‘a sing. imperative.’ A feeling of this kind may perhaps explain the 
Latin sine, for sinite, in almost all the Latin versions of Lk. xxii. 51. 

Jesus may have uttered two brief phrases, one, addressed to His 
disciples, the other to His own heart, or to the Father. The first 
may have been ages “Have done!” or “Enough!” the second 
“ How long!” é€ws rov; Comp. Is. vi. 11, and see below, p. 493. 
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facts combine to shew that the Johannine tradition “‘ Permit 
these men to go,’ though it may be non-historical, is not a 
fiction. It is much more likely to be historical than is the 
Lucan hypothesis, that Jesus said to the soldiers “‘ Permit me 
[to step] as far as this [wounded man].”’ 

In the parallel context Matthew and Luke severally record 
last utterances of Jesus to Judas!. The first mentions the 
traitor’s real purpose ‘‘ That for which thou art come”’ ; the second 
mentions the pretence, ‘“‘a kiss.” A commentary on Luke 
attributed to Apolinarius connects the two thus: “He [i.e. 
Jesus] shewed to Judas—lest he should suppose himself unde- 
tected—that He does not receive him on the assumption of the 
friendship that he pretends by the iss, but [as coming] for 
the purpose for which he has come and [which] he desires to 
accomplish?.”” A last utterance of Jesus to Judas—somewhat 
similar in thought to the one in Matthew, though different in 
expression—is placed by John at an earlier moment, “That 
which thou art doing do more quickly.” John himself admits that 
this was misunderstood by the disciples; and such an admission 
may very well explain variations and transpositions in the 
accounts of Christ’s other words and deeds on that night of 
disturbance and distraction. 

Passing to the details of the account of the wounding of the 
High Priest’s servant and to the sequel, we find that Mark, 
alone of the four Evangelists, records no consequent utterance of 
Jesus*. Matthew records a command to the striker to sheathe 
the sword, and a rebuke, and a saying about “twelve legions of 








Since Mark systematically omits many of the sayings of Jesus, 
on which Matthew and Luke expatiate, he may have not unnaturally 
omitted these two or three obscure words, perhaps taking them as 
a mere reproach, introducing Christ’s next words ‘“ [Shame on you !] 
Do ye come out’as against a robber ?”’ 

1 Mt. xxvi. 50, Lk. xxii. 48. 

2 See Cramer on Lk. xxii. 48. “Edeke S€ atTad...6T ovK eri TOUT@ 
avrov déyerar...GrX em exeivo, ep Smep AKeu Kai BovrAera Tod (? leg. rovro) 
émirehéoa. Either érx or érep must be repeated before BovAera. If 
it. were 67, then the meaning would be that Jesus desired the 
accomplishment. 

ein xis 27, 4 Mk xiv. 47. 
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angels,’’ who would attend the Son if the Son desired it of the 
Father’. Luke records the saying (above quoted) about 
“permitting,” and also an act—a miracle of healing?. John 
combines a command to sheathe the sword with the words 
“The cup that the Father hath given me, (R.V.) shall I not 
drink it??” an utterance resembling that which the Synoptists 
place earlier, before the arrival of the soldiers. 

Reviewing the evidence, we may reasonably conclude that 
Mark is on this occasion in error, having omitted some very 
brief utterance of Jesus—which he found obscure, not only 
because it was brief, but also because he misunderstood the 
circumstances that elicited it. His text, as has been shewn in 
a previous volume, favours the view that Mark regarded the 
blow as accidentally struck by one of Christ’s enemies, not by 
a disciple*. In Mark, the wounding of the servant is introduced 
with a “but,” which may very well imply a parenthesis to this 
effect: ‘‘So they laid hands on Jesus and held him fast (But 
[I should have said that, in the general confusion] one of the 
men on duty®, having hastily drawn his sword®, cut off the ear 





1 Mt. xxvi. 52—3. 2 Lk. xxii. 51. 

3 Jn xviii. 11, see above, p. 459 foll. 

4 See Corrections 479—81. 

5 “Men on duty.’”’ See Corrections 479 quoting many instances 
of mapeornkores including Mk xv. 35, 39. 

6 Mk xiv. 47 omacdpevos tiv payapay, “having drawn the sword | 
[by his side\”’ could not mean “having drawn a knife.’’ See Correc- 
tions 480. Lk. xxii. 36—8 indicates that there happened to be “two 
swords,’’ and no more,.among the whole of the disciples. Jn xvili. 10 
(“Simon Peter having a sword’’) implies that the “having” was 
casual. 

As regards Mt. xxvi. 51 dréomacev, Matthew’s context indicates 
that he took it to mean “dvew his sword’’; but the conclusion 
arrived at in Corrections 48la is that a Greek writer, “so far as 
LXX and Hemsterhuys (on Lucian Deor. Dial. xx. 5) enable us to 
judge,’”’ could not rightly use the active of drooray in this sense. 
In Goodspeed it always means “tear or, draw away.’ To this must 
be added the negative evidence of Steph. Thes., and of Wetstein — 
(who illustrates Mark’s use of oracayevos—but not Matthew’s use of 
dréoracev, Which ought to mean “he wrestetl a sword”’ out of some 
one’s hand). 
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of the servant of the high priest). And Jesus said unto them, 
Are ye come out as against a robber... ?” 

Let us suppose that the words omitted by Mark verbally 
resembled those preserved here by Luke, “Thus far,” but 
differed in thought, being really “How far!” i.e. “How long !” 
an exclamation elsewhere imputed to Jesus by all the Synop- 
tists!. We may suppose it to have been used absolutely as it 
is sometimes in Scripture?. If so, it would seem to have been 
—or to have been in part—an exclamation of spiritual rebuke 
because His disciples had misunderstood Him. According to 
Luke, Jesus had just told them to “‘buy a sword®.’’ If so, they 
were now taking Him at His word and using “‘a sword.”’ In 
any case, they were disobeying the spirit of His general doctrine. 
The sense of failure might make Him exclaim “‘ How long!”’ 

But this would not be clear to those who did not realise 
Christ’s lifelong aim and object, and His sense (at the moment) 
of failing to attain it. Matthew interprets the words as merely 
rebuking a resort to the arm of the flesh, like the rebuke in 
Jeremiah “‘ Cursed is the man that trusteth in man and maketh 
flesh his arm*’’; and he represents Jesus as going on to use 
language about the legions of God similar to that in Chronicles 
“With us is the Lord ourGod to helpus and to fight our battles®.” 
He also makes it clear (though not consistently®) that the sword 
was wielded by “‘one of those with Jesus,”” whom Jesus bids, in 
language resembling that of Ezekiel, to “‘cause it [.e. the 
sword] to return to its place’.” 





1 Mk ix. 19 (bis), Mt. xvii. 17 (bts), Lk. ix. 41 “How Jong shall 
I be with you...?” 

2 Is. vi. 11, Hab. ii. 6, Ps. vi. 3, xc. 13 (*ND AY); also Numb. 
Xxiv. 22 (MD ty) (Gesen. 607 b, 554 a). 

® Lk, xxii. 36. 

4 Jerem. xvii. 5. 5 Mt. xxvi. 53—4, 2 Chr. xxxii. 8. 

6 Mt. xxvi. 51 aréoracev Should have been é¢oxdoaro, but Matthew 
appears to have combined a tradition (1) about a man “drawing 
(eomacaro)”’ his own sword, rv payatpay avrod, with another (2) about 
a man “wresting away (awéorace)’’ some one else’s sword. 

7 Mt. xxvl. 52 amdorpeWov tHv pdxapdy cov eis Tov Témov avTns, 
comp. Ezek. xxi. 5 “I have drawn forth my sword out of its sheath, 
it shall not veturn any more,” ¢£éoraca rd éyyxetpidudy pov ex Tov KoAEOU 
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Luke, according to our hypothesis of an original tradition 
containing “how long,’’ decides to render it literally, with a 
slight alteration converting “As far as what?” into “As far as 
this !”” meaning “‘As far as this [person|+!” Hence he infers 
that Jesus asked that He should be “‘allowed”’ to go “‘as far as 
this [person]” in order to heal him. It has been shewn above 
that, in Greek, “to be healed’”’ may be identical with ‘“‘to be 
allowed?.’’ Besides this identity, the “restoring (or, causing 
to return) to its place,’ which Matthew connects with a ‘‘sword,”’ 
is capable of being connected with the severed “‘ear.”’ Luke 
appears to have thus connected it. This explains not only why 
Luke inserts a restoration of the ear to its place, but also why he 
omits the command to restore the sword to its place. He appears 
to have confused the two, and to have substituted the former 
for the latter. 

As regards the command to sheathe the sword John follows 
Matthew, but substitutes “sheath” for “place.” 

The exclamation ‘How long!”’ may seem to some hardly 
appropriate for the Saviour at such a moment. On an earlier 





avToU, ovK amooTpéWer ovxérs and 7b. 30 “cause it to return to its 
sheath,” LXX simply drdorpepe, omitting “to its sheath.”” Mt. has 
romos for KoXeds. | 

1 The Heb. “How long?” used absolutely in aposiopesis (Gesen. 
5544, 607 b), though mostly rendered by LXX é€ws wore; is rendered 
in Hab. ii. 6 éws rivos; Ifa Greek tradition gave rov; for rivos; 
the rarity of this use of rod might induce Luke to amend it into 
rovrov. It occurs in Soph. Oed. Col. 412 «dvovoa tod éyers; Where 
it is emphatic, as it would be also here. 

This hypothesis suggests an explanation of the tradition, peculiar 
to Luke (xxii. 49), that “those round Jesus seeing what was going to 
happen said, ‘Lord, shall we strike with the sword?’” It may have 
sprung from one of many attempts to explain “Lord, how long ?” 
on the supposition that it was uttered by the disciples: “ How long, 
O Lord, shall we stand idle? Wilt thou that we strike with the 
sword ?” 

2 See above, p. 490, n. 4. In Ps. xlvi. 11 “be still (379),” 
LXX oyoddoare, Sym. eacare, Aq. has idénre. This might seem to 
be for edénre, but Aq. appears to have identified mp5, “be slack,”’ 
with xB, “heal,’’ as LXX does in Job xii. 21 “slackeneth,’” LXX 
tacaTo. 
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occasion, just before the healing of the demoniac, who could 


_ not be healed by His disciples because of their want of faitht1— 


with His disciples behind Him, ashamed of their want of success, 
and the hostile crowd before Him exulting in their failure—it 


“might seem intelligible that He should éxclaim, ‘‘O faithless 


generation, How long shall I be with you?” But here, where 
Jesus is on the point of being taken away from His disciples, 
and from His enemies too, into the region of death, this meaning 
of the cry seems less applicable. | 

Possibly it has a further application. ‘‘How long!” occurs 
several times in psalmodic or prophetic exclamations, half 
questioning, half expostulating, concerning the delay of the 
Lord to put forth His arm to redeem His people. But there 
is one passage in Isaiah where it is more a question than an 
expostulation, and where the prophet sees revealed to him, in 
a vision, the glory of the Lord, and his own failure to make 
that glory clear to the blind people around him, and to make 
them see the terrible and desolating punishment impending on 
their blindness. As the outcome of all, in reply to his question 
“Lord, how long?”’ he receives the reply “‘ Until cities be waste 
without inhabitant, and houses without man, and the land be- 
come utterly waste, and the Lord have removed men far away, 
and the forsaken places be many in the midst of the land?®.” 

Now all the Synoptists agree that Jesus, early in His career, 
quoted (freely) the preceding words in this passage of Isaiah 
(“hear ye indeed, but understand not”) in order to illustrate 
His own failure to teach the truth to a large part of His country- 
men*; and John also quotes the words toward the close of his 
account of Christ’s public teaching to shew how and why that 
teaching failed to reach many to whom it was directed?. 

We ought not therefore to dismiss hastily the suggestion 


that Jesus, in the moment when He became a prisoner, quoted, 


from the same prophecy, this passionate appeal. For in that 
moment there had arrived that crisis which He had anticipated 





1 Mk ix. 19, Mt. xvii. 17, Lk. ix. 41. 

2 Is. vi. II—1I2. 

3 Mk iv. 12, Mt. xili. 13, 15, Lk. viii. ro. 4 Jn xii. 40, 
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: ae 
and feared. He had divided His countrymen. He had brought ~ 
“not peace but a sword!.” In that moment He saw cities in 
Palestine “waste without inhabitant”? and men “removed far 
away” by the Roman conquerors. Nor can we conceive that 
it was possible for Him not to have seen in the blow struck by 
Peter a prospect of evil for His own followers and a temporary 
triumph for “‘the ruler of this world.”’ For their sakes, there- 
fore, as well as for the sake of His own countrymen, and for 
the cause of truth, Jesus might exclaim “‘How long!” It was 
not an exclamation of faithlessness. On the contrary, Hebrew 
precedent and Jewish tradition stamped it as implying belief 
in ultimate deliverance, since “how long?” in the mouth of 
a Prophet or Psalmist of Israel, implied the conviction “not 
for ever.”’ | 





§ 3. “They all left him,” in Mark 


If Mark had not added “‘and fled,” we might, by a somewhat 
unnatural though grammatical rendering of the verb “‘leave,” 
or “let go,” have interpreted him as meaning that all the | 
guards “‘left their hold on” Jesus; as in the Acts it is said that 
the centurion and his men “departed from Paul” when they | 
were on the point of scourging him, and that the chief-captain 
“was afraid?.”” That fear was caused by the question “Is it 
lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman?” In the 
case of Jesus, fear might be regarded as caused, at all events 
for a few moments, by something in His presence and address. 
And it will be seen that John takes this view :— 


Mk xiv. 50 Mt. xxvi. 56 Lk. xxil. 53—4 Jn xviii. 6 
And they (2.e. Then the dis- Omits. They (t.e. the 
the disciples) all ciples all left him soldiers) went a- 
left him and fled. and fled. way backward 
and fell to the 
ground, 








1 Mt. x. 34, comp. Lk. xii. 51. 
* Acts xxil. 25—9. 


3 Mk xiv. 50 Mt. xxv. 56 Jn xvii. 6 
‘ ? , > 4 , c ‘ > A , A > ‘ 
Kai adévtes avrov Tore of pa@nrai amndOar eis Ta OTiow 
epuyov mavres. [marg.+avrov] mavtes kal €recvay xapai. 


aévres avrov edvyovr. 
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Matthew, by inserting “ disciples,’ suggests that perhaps he 
feared lest, without such an insertion, some might interpret the 
original of Mark’s phrase as “[the soldiers] letting him go.” Luke 
has, at this point, a tradition peculiar to himself, that Jesus said 
to the guards, in effect, “Suffer me [to go] as far as this wounded 
man” and that this request was granted. If therefore he had 
inserted anything in his own person about ‘‘letting go” it 
would probably have been “And they [i.e. the guards] suffered 
him {to go).’”’ But he does not contradict Mark and Matthew by 
inserting their own word—“‘leave” or “‘let-go’’—in so different 
a context}. 

Instead of the ambiguous word “‘/eft”’ in Mark and Matthew, 
John has ‘‘they went away backward.’ But this, too, is 
ambiguous. For it might mean either “‘the disciples turned 
back from following”’ or “‘the soldiers fell back from seizing.”’ 
Mark adds “They fled.’’ This is no longer ambiguous. The 
parallel John adds “‘and fell on the ground.’ This, too, is not 
ambiguous. But “fled” and “‘fell” might both be derived from 
an original Hebrew “‘fall,’’ meaning “fall away” or “desert.” 
This is thrice rendered by “‘fice” in LXX, though Aquila and 
Symmachus would render it by “fall” or “‘desert®.’’ There 
appears to be sometimes in “fall’’ a meaning antithetical to 
“‘stand”’ in the sense of ‘‘stand fast,’’ so that “‘fall’’ means, not 
“ fall on the field of battle,’ but “fall off (or fail) ’’-—as in Paul’s 

“saying “To his own master he [7.e. the servant] standeth or 
falleth®.”’ And the Epistle to the Hebrews seems to play on 
the physical and the spiritual meaning of the word when it first 





1 For aint meaning “let go a captive,’ see 2 Chr. xxviii. 14, 
1 Macc. xiii. 16, 19. Luke (xxil. 51) uses edo. ° 

2 See Jerem. xxxvil. 13, 14, Xxxvili. 19, LXX gdevyw. In Jerem. 
xxxix. 9 “those that fell away (R.V. the deserters) that fell away to : 
him,’’ LXX is missing. In 2 K. xxv. 11 A.V. “the fugitives (R.V. 
those that fell away) that fell away to the king of Babylon,” the 
renderings vary, but LXX repeats eurimrew. It is used absol. in 
1 S. xxix. 3 (‘‘he [David] fell away [from Saul],” LXX évérecev mpods 
ué, Vulg. ‘deserted tome’’). In Jerem, xxxvii. 13 LXX qevyes Aq. 
has wimtes, Sym. avrowodeis (Sim. xxxviii. 19). 

3 Rom. xiv. 4. 
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reruns us of faithless Israel “‘whose limbs fell in the wilder- 
ness’’ and then adds the warning ‘“‘that no man fall after the 
same example of disobedience!.”” There appears to be an 
underlying thought of “falling away” from the Lord. 

_ Let us suppose that there were early differences of opinion 
about Christ’s warning to the disciples, expressed by Mark and 
Matthew in the words “Ye all shall stumble?.”” It is supported 
by a prophecy. But the prophecy (from Zechariah, ‘‘ the sheep 
shall be scattered”’) mentions not ‘‘stumbling,”’ but “‘scattering?.’’ 
Mark and Matthew might regard it as being fulfilled when the 
disciples scattered in flight, falling away from their Master. 
But there is a want of verbal correspondence between the 
prediction of Zechariah and that of Jesus. 

Luke omits the prediction about “stumbling” in his parallel 
to Mark. Probably here (as elsewhere) Luke takes a more 
serious view than Mark does of the nature of “‘stumbling®.” 
He has inserted a prediction of the same kind, but he uses 
a different metaphor—that of Satan “‘sifting”’ the disciples®. 
It is perhaps for these reasons that he omits the Marcan 
tradition here, about the flight of the disciples. 

In these circumstances we might naturally anticipate that 
John would intervene. And he appears to do so, as regards 
both the ‘‘scattering’” and the “stumbling.” As to the 
‘scattering,’ he represents Jesus as saying “Ye shall be 
scattered. ..and shall leave me alone, and [yet] I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me’.”’ This, when fulfilled, fulfils 
the prophecy “‘the sheep shall be scattered,’ omitted by Luke. 
As to the “stumbling,” the Fourth Gospel intervenes in two 
ways. First, Jesus says to the disciples ““These things have 
I spoken unto you that ye may not stumble,” thus contradicting 
Mark and Matthew in the letter—though not in the spirit—by 
saying that, in the more serious serise of “stumbling so as to 
fall,”’ the disciples would not “‘ stumble.”’ 





1 Heb. iii. 17, iv. 11. 2 Mk xiv. 27, Mt. xxvi. 31. 

3 Zech. xili. 7. 4 Mk xiv. 50, Mt. xxvi. 56, Lk. om. 
5 See Law p. 127. 6 Lk xxii. 31. 

? Jn xvi. 32. 8 Jn xvi, I. 
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But while thus deprecating for the Eleven the destiny of 
“stumbling so as to fall,” John might naturally have in view 
the contrast betweensthem and Judas, whose “‘stumbling” was 
to end in “‘falling,”’ according to the words of the Psalmist, 
“When evil-doers came upon me (LXX draw near against me) 
to eat up my flesh, [even] mine adversaries and my foes, they 
stumbled and fell?.’”’ From this Psalm Origen quotes when 
commenting on the words of Jesus to Judas “What thou doest, 
do more quickly.” He apparently believes that Judas fulfilled 
this prophecy. Fresh from a profane “‘eating of the flesh” of 
Jesus, and joining himself with His “‘adversaries and foes,” 
Judas became one of those who “stumbled and _ fell?.”’ 
Origen’s comment on the Johannine passage mentioning the 
“falling” is not extant; but his remarks help us to understand 
how John might have been influenced by the Psalm in question 
so as to introduce a detail about “‘stumbling,”’ in connection 
with Christ’s arrest. It is very different, in fact, from anything 


in the older Gospels; but, in word, it appears capable of being 


extracted from a new interpretation of old Christian traditions 
in the light of Hebrew poetry. | 





1 Ps. xxvii. 2. Note that in Jn xviii. 6 “to the ground,” yapai, 
might be added by John to (Ps. xxvii. 2) éreoav as it is by LXX in 
Dan. ii. 46. There, the LXX adds it merely for emphasis. Here, 
in an obscure tradition, John might desire to make the meaning 
clear (not “fell away,” but literally “fell flat on the ground”’). 

2 Orig. Lomm. ii. 456 quoting Jn xiii. 27. In the context, 
Origen says “I think also that the 26th (Heb. 27th) Psalm is uttered 
as a prophecy on the part of the Saviour in connection with the 
season of His Passion, and in the moment when the evil one with all 
the soldiers of his host was contending against Him; for when He 
saw them arming themselves against Him,...He says (Ps. xxvii. I—3 
(LXX)) ‘The Lord is my light...in this do I hope.’”’ Origen’s own 
words, ravorparei and érdifopevovs, together with some of those 
quoted (maparagnrat, mapeuBorn, and modeuos) give a military aspect 
to the passage which accords with the Johannine mention of (xviii. 12) 
“the cohort and the chiliarch,”’ 
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§ 4. “A certain young man,” in Mark} 

If this story is to be taken literally, it is necessary to ask 
why Mark mentions this “young man” at all, without telling 
us more about him; why Matthew and Luke do not mention 
him; and how it came to pass that on a cold night—for we 
know that it was cold*—the man was wearing nothing but a 
light linen garment in the open air. If it is to be taken meta- 
phorically, then the linen garment is like that mentioned in 
Revelation, ““Buy of me white garments...that the shame of 
thy nakedness be not made manifest,” ‘“‘Blessed is he that 
watcheth and keepeth lis garments,” ‘The fine linen is the 


righteous acts of the saints®.’”’ In that case, the narrative 


suggests that this young man did not “watch and keep his 
garments,’ but failed in the moment of trial. He “began to 
follow,” in the procession, but was seized. Then, instead of 
imitating Jesus, he extricated himself from the guards and fled, 
leaving his ‘‘linen garment” in their hands. He had no other 
clothing. Now therefore he was “naked.” This would be 
a brief poetic summary of that which befell Peter at this crisis. 
No one of the disciples went so far in courage at the moment. 
No one fell so low in the sequel. 

How, if at all, does John intervene as to the story of this 
“follower” of Christ, left ‘‘naked’”’? On the supposition that 
it is Peter, we may reply that perhaps he intervenes later on, 
after the Resurrection, dramatically and supplementarily, in 
a positive instead of negative way. Mark shews us the un- 
clothing of Peter. John shews us the veclothing. With the 
_exception of Matthew’s parable about good works including 
the clothing of the ‘‘naked®,” the word “‘naked”’ occurs nowhere 





1 Mk xiv. 51—2 kai veavioxos Tis cuvnkodovOer ait@ mepiBeBAnpEevos 
ow dova €mi yupvov, kal Kparovow avtor, 6 dé karahirav thy owddva yupvos 
epuyev. 

It seems as if Mark meant, ‘I have said ‘they all fled.’ But 
that was not quite true. One did not at first ‘flee.’ He began to 
follow in the crowd, but in the end he, too, ‘ fled’—naked, and leaving 
his linen garment behind him.”’ 

2 Jn xviii. 18, and see Mk xiv. 54. 

3 Rev. ili. 18, xvi. 15, xix. 8. 4 Mk xiv. 51 cvvnxodovdet. 

5 Mt. xxv. 36—44. 
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in the Gospels except in this passage of Mark, and in that passage 
of the Fourth Gospel which describes the eager return of the 
penitent Peter to the Master whom he had denied: ‘When 
Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt his coat about 
him—for he was naked—and cast himself into the sea!.’”’ The 
word for “‘coat,”” ependiités, confirms the impression that the 
Evangelist is writing symbolically. It is used by Aquila to 
represent “ephod?.’’ In the New Testament it occurs nowhere 
except in this Petrine story. The earliest Christian writers never 
use it; but Tatian uses a similar word, efendiima, to describe 
immortality as the robe that is the overclothing of mortality®. 
In concluding this comparison between Mark and John as 
to their traditions about “‘nakedness,”’ it may be well to point 
out that there is also a noteworthy similarity of word, along 
with dissimilarity of context, in their uses of the word rendered 
in John “standing by” a little later on: ‘“‘One of the officers, 
standing by, struck Jesus with the palm of his hand‘.” It 
means, literally, “‘one that stands by the side of,” i.e. “attends 
on.’ Lucian, using this word, describes Hermes as “attendant 
on Zeus”’ and “attendant on the law-court®.’’ Now in Mark we 





1 Jn xxi. 7. 

2 See Notes 2999 (xvii) m—n “Jn’s unique use of émevduvrns 
(xxi. 7) is all the more remarkable because it does not appear to be 
a vernacular word in contemporary Greek, being non-occurrent in 
the Indices to the Papyri of the Egypt Expl. and the Berlin Urk. up 
to the beginning of this present year (1907). [This is still true, 
1917.| Wetstein (on Jn) and Steph. Thes. allege it from Greek 
tragedy and from Greek scholiasts, but not from intervening litera- 
ture. Westcott says ‘the word was adopted in later Hebrew for 
the “frock” of labourers.’ But he alleges no evidence. Krauss’ 
index does not give it; nor does Wetstein’s long note on its various 
and disputed meanings.’’ See n. 5 ad fin. on émevdirns and évriov 
as Christ’s gifts to the apostles. 

3’ Tatian Contr. Graec. § 20, adding “‘It is possible for everyone 
' that is naked to obtain this decent covering.” Comp. 2 Cor. v. 3 ef 
ye Kai evdvodpevor ov yupvot evpeOnoopeba. 4 Jn xviii. 22. 

5 See Steph. Thes., giving as the meaning of rapeorava “ Appareo, 
Apparitoris munere fungor: ut apud Lucian. D. Deor. xxiv. I, 
Oportet Mercurium rapeorava to Avi: item rapectava ro dSixacrnpia, 
In foro apparituras facere.”’ Jerome, from “The Gospel according 
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have seen reason to believe that the original may have been 
taken by him to mean that “one of the attendants”’ by accident 
struck off the ear of the High Priest’s servant. Matthew and 
Luke, on the other hand, say that the striker was one of “‘those 
vound, or, with, Jesus.’’ But only John says that it was “‘ Peter.” 
Perhaps John, while recording such traditions of Christ’s 
Passion as mentioned “striking” and “buffeting,” as well as 
“scourging,”’ noted Luke’s omission of that particular tradition 
(about the insolent “’ striking with the palm of the hand”) which, 
as we shall see, is mentioned by Mark and Matthew, and which 
appears to allude to Messianic prophecy?. The perpetrators of 
that act are called by Mark “‘some,”’ or “certain [persons).”’ In 
the Marcan context, this might mean “‘some of the Sanhedrin,” 
and the parallel Matthew (‘‘ they”’) almost obliges us to suppose 
that he took this view2. John here assigns the act to a single 
official—an ‘‘attendant” at the informal trial of Jesus in the 
court of! Annas—who perpetrated it unrebuked by Annas. 
Later on, John again mentions “blows with the palm of the 
hand” as inflicted by the soldiers?.”’ . 
to the Hebrews,’ quotes the words (referring to Jesus after His 
resurrection) ‘Dominus autem quum dedisset simdonem servo sacer- 
dotis ivitad Jacobum....” It is suggested (Notes 2999 (xvii) k) that 
this Gospel did not speak of the servant of the priest, but spoke allusively 
about “him that stood by [the Lord|” on the occasion of the arrest, 
that is, Peter. If so, the writer of the Gospel is describing Jesus, 
after His resurrection, as coming to Peter first of all, before He 
appeared to James (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 5—7). The Saviour’s coming 
is metaphorically described as a restoration of the “linen garment”’ 
of righteousness. The metaphor may be illustrated from the Acts 
of Philip in Hellas § 1 76 yap évSupa Grrep @axev Trois droardAos 6 “Incovs 
erxevdutns pdvov Av Kai A€évtiov, that is to say, an “ephod” wherein 
to serve God in purity (Jn xxi. 7) and a “towel” wherewith to serve 
men in humility (Jn xiii. 4—5). See Notes 2999 (xvii) m—n. Diuatess. 





says that the Marcan “young man” was “wrapped in a fowel”’ and ~ 


“left the towel,”’ and SS has Syr. sindén both in Mk and in Jn. 

1 See p. 525 foll. on Mk xiv. 65, Mt. xxvi. 67—8, Lk. xxii. 63—5. 

2-“ Almost,” but not quite. ‘They,’ when represented by 3rd 
pers. pl. of a Gk verb in the Gospels, sometimes means “people” 
(Son, 3180 b, 3281 a). 

8 Jn xix. 3. ‘Pdmicpa, in N.T., occurs only in Mk xiv. 65, Jn xviii. 
22, xix. 3. See Joh. Voc. 1737e. It was condemned by Phrynichus. 
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By these details John in the first place softens or explains 
the incredible statement to which Matthew apparently commits 
himself, that members of the Sanhedrin struck Jesus; he says 
in effect, “It was not so, but there was some foundation for 
the charge, since the President of the Court allowed an official 
to do it.” In the next place John guards his readers against 

assuming that the blow struck at Christ’s arrest by some person 
- unnamed in the older Gospels, and vaguely described by Mark 
as “‘one of those standing by,” did not come from Peter. 
The Johannine view may be paraphrased as follows: ‘Some 
have confused ‘Peter’ with a certain ‘attendant’ among those 
who arrested Jesus, as if this ‘attendant’ struck off by accident 
the ear of the high priest’s servant. And in truth, later on, 
an ‘attendant,’ who was also ‘the high priest’s servant,’ did 
‘strike’ a blow; but all the circumstances were quite different?. 
‘Peter,’ not ‘an attendant,’ should have been mentioned as 
striking the blow at the moment of the arrest.” 

We seem, at this stage of the Gospel narrative, to be in a 
region of Petrine traditions, primitive, very brief, largely meta- 
phorical, and very difficult to arrange chronologically. Mark’s 
tradition about “‘a certain young man” left ‘“‘naked” is one of 
these. Luke omits it, but has, a little before, a saying of Jesus 
that He will pray for Peter that his faith may not utterly fail 
and that he may turn and strengthen his brethren®.. John 
expresses this dramatically in a scene describing spiritually 
the reclothing of Peter after being “naked,” and his reception 
of the Lord’s commission “‘ Feed my sheep.”’ 








1 “The circumstances” include the mention of “the right ear”’ 
in Lk. xxii. 50 and Jn xvili. 10, on which see Introd. pp. 60—I 
“It is an agreement fof John} with Lucan narrative (as distinct 
from that of Mark and Matthew), rare or non-existent elsewhere in 
Johannine narrative.’ On “the right ear’’ mentioned in the con- 
secration of priests see Exod. xxix. 20 etc. Origen, on Mt. xxvi. 51, 
quotes Jn xvili. to and says “Forsitan quod agebat Petrus mys- 
terium erat quoniam Judaici populi dextra auditio fuerat amputanda.”’ 
This seems to represent Jn’s view correctly. But it cannot be easily 
reconciled with Luke, who represents the “dextra auditio” as being 
restored. 2 Lk. xxii. 31—2. 
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§ I. 


[Mark xiv. 53—72] 


“To the high priest,” in Mark} 


THE first words of Mark’s narrative run thus in the Syro- 


Sinaitic Version: 


“And they carried Jesus along unto the chief 





1 Mk xiv. 53—4 
R.V.) 


(53) And they led 
Jesus away to the 
high priest : and there 
come together with 
him all the chief 
priests and the elders 
and the scribes. 


(54) And Peter 
had followed him a- 
far off, even within, 
into the court of the 
high priest; and he 
was sitting with the 
officers, and warming 
himself in the light 
fof the fire]. 


Mt. xxvi. 57—8 
(R.V.) 

-(57) And _ they 
that had taken Jesus 
led him away to [the 
house of] Caiaphas 
the high priest, where 
the scribes and the 
elders were gathered 
together. 


(58) But Peter 
followed him afar off, 
unto the court of the 
high priest, and ,en- 
tered in, and 
with the officers, to 
see the end. 


sat. - 


Lk. xxii. 54—6 


(R.V.) 
(54) And _ they 
seized him, and led 
him [away], and 


brought him into the 
high priest’s house. 
But Peter followed 
afar off. 

(55) And when 
they had kindled a 
fire in the midst of 
the court, and had 
sat down together, 
Peter sat in the midst 
of them. 

(56) _ And...see- 
ing him as he sat in 
the 333 [of the 
fire].. 


Jn xviii. r2—18 (R.V.) (12) So the band (ov, cohort) and the chief 








captain (ov, military tribune, /it. chiliarch), and the officers of the 
Jews, seized Jesus and bound him, (13) and led him to Annas first; 
for he was father in law to Caiaphas, which was high priest that 
year. (14) Now Caiaphas was he which gave counsel to the Jews,, 
that it was expedient that one man should die for the people. (15) And 
Simon Peter followed Jesus, and [so did] another disciple. Now that 
disciple was known unto the high priest, and entered in with Jesus 
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priests, and they were bringing with him (W.H. txt “there come 
together,” marg. adds “‘ with him’’) all the chief priests and the 
elders and the scribes,’’ where it must be remembered that the 
Syriac, like the Greek, makes no distinction between “chief 


priest” and ‘‘high priest?.” 


It is not surprising that several authorities omit “with him,”’ 
since, in accordance with New Testament usage, “ come-together- 
with him” should mean “‘ come-along-with him’’—whether “him” 
meant Jesus or the High Priest*. But it might also mean 
‘“‘come-to-meet the high priest for conference®’’’—that is to say, 
for an informal meeting of the Council, regular so far as the 
component members of the Council were concerned, but irregular 


* 





into the court of the high priest; (16) but Peter was standing at the 
door without. So the other disciple, which was known unto the 
high priest, went out and spake unto her that kept the door, and 
brought in Peter. (17) The maid therefore that kept the door saith 
unto Peter, Art thou also [one] of this man’s disciples? He saith, 
Iam not. (18) Now the servants (lit. bondservants) and the officers 
were standing [there], having made a fire of coals (dit.a fire of charcoal) ; 
for it was cold; and they were warming themselves: and Peter also 
was with them, standing and warming himself. 


1 Mk xiv. 53 

Kai amnyayov Tov 
*Incovv mpos Tov apxte- 

, ‘ , 

péa, Kal guvépxovrat 
(marg.+ait®) mavres 
oi apxepeis Kai oi mpeo- 
Birepo. kai of ypap- 


pareis. 


Mt. xxvi. 57 


€ ‘ t ‘ 
of d€ Kparnoavres, 


tov “Inoovv amnyayov 
mpos Kaadav réov ap- 
xlepéa, Grrov of ypap- 
pareis kai of mpeoBv- 
repo. cuvnxOnoav. 


Lk. xxii. 54 


ovaAAaBovres dé av- 
Tov iyayov Kai elonyayov 
> \ 327 ~ > 
eis THY oixiay Tov ap- 
XLEpews. 


W. H. have ovvépxyovra ravres in txt, and guvépyovra aire 
But since their edition SS has been found 
to include the pronoun “‘with-him.”’ 

In SS, §3IND may mean “priests” or “ priest,’’ but the pl. adj., 
“chief,” is 27; the sing. is 3. 

2 Suvépyoua, with dat. of person, means “come-along-with”’ in 
Lk. xxiii. 55, Acts i. 21, ix. 39, x. 23, 45 etc., and (almost certainly) 


mavres Only in margin. 


in Jn xi. 33. 


See Field Of. Norv. on Mk xiv. 53. 


weve assembled”’ would require ovv7nyx@noayr. 

® See L. S. and Steph. Thes. vii. 1351 shewing that cvvépyopai rive 
sometimes means, not “J come along with some one to a conference,”’ 
but “J come to a conference with some one.” 
etc. would mostly, but not necessarily, be inserted. 


A.V. “with him 


In such cases, eis dyous 
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perhaps as to the suddenness of the summons, and certainly as 
to the hour of assembly (not yet morning, nor even day-break?). 

Now, returning to the context in Mark, we have to ask 
whom Mark means by ‘“‘the high priest.’”” We must not assume 
that it was Caiaphas. For Mark never mentions Caiaphas. 
~ Does Mark deliberately leave the name unmentioned (and 
mention only the title) because of some complication as to the 
name of the High Priest in question? Some Synoptic facts 
point to this conclusion. For though the parallel Matthew says 
—implying that it was done at once—‘“‘they led away Jesus to 
Caiaphas the high priest, where the scribes and the elders were 
[formally] gathered together,” the parallel Luke says that they 
merely ‘‘led him into the house of the high priest?” ; but the 
[formal] ‘‘gathering together” was not till after day-break: 
“And when it was day there was [formally] gathered together the 
assembly of the elders of the people, both chief priests and 
_ scribes?,”’ 

Matthew, who alone. has previously mentioned Caiaphas, 
speaking of a formal “gathering” of a full council into ‘the 
court of the high priest [commonly] called Caiaphas*,” may 
here use “unto Caiaphas”’ either (1) as a condensation for “into 
the court of Cataphas,” or (2) as meaning “into the house of 
Caiaphas,” or (3) ‘into the personal presence of Caiaphas.” 
His meaning is not clear. Nor is Luke’s “‘house of the high 
priest” clear. For Vuke himself has described John the 
Baptist as beginning his public career “‘in the high-priesthood 
of Annas and Caiaphas®.’’ Which of the two, then (a reader 





.1 On the Talmudic rule concerning the hours for civil and criminal 
trials see Hor. Heb. on Mt. xxvii. 1 quoting Sanhedr. iv. 1 (? iv. 5) 
“They handle capital causes in the day time, and finish them by day.”’ 

2 Mt. xxvi. 57, Lk. xxii. 54. 3 Lk, 08. 

4 Mt. xxvi. 3. The parall. Mk xiv. 1, Lk. xxii. 2 omit this. 

5 Lk. iii. 2 él dpyepéws "Avva cai Kaada, A.V. “A. and C. being 
the high priests,” R.V. “in the high-priesthood of Annas and Caia- 
phas.”’ Perhaps the authority here followed by Luke desired to 
suggest the thought “Annas and [perhaps we should add, his son- 
in-law and tool] Caiaphas.’’ Caiaphas was high priest about 
A.D. 18—36. W.H. have “Avvas, but “Avvas is more usual (as also 
”Avavos in Josephus ed. Niese). 
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may well ask) does Luke mean when he writes ‘the house of 
the high priest”? 

John tells us that Jesus was led ‘“‘to Annas first, for he was 
father-in-law to Caiaphas, who was high priest during that 
[eventful] year.’ ‘The emphasis on “ that year” is explained 
from a previous passage which tells us that Caiaphas, “not of 
himself but being high priest during that [eventful] year’’— 
a phrase already used in the context—was divinely moved to 
utter, though evil himself, a prophecy of good: “It is expedient 
for you that one man should die for the people and that the 
whole nation perish not®.” In the present passage, John 
repeats the phrase for the third time, emphasizing the fact 
that Caiaphas, the legal high priest of the Jews, had already 
foredoomed Jesus to death, not because of justice but because 
of expediency (‘Now Caiaphas was he that gave counsel to 
the Jews that it was expedient’). And here’, instead of 
repeating the Synoptic account of the trial of Jesus before 
Caiaphas, John tells us—what the Synoptists did not—that 
Annas the de facto high priest irregularly examined Jesus, and 
allowed Him to be struck by one of the officers, and then sent 
Him, “bound,” to “Caiaphas, the [de jure] high priest*.” 

Some scribes and commentators, early and late®, have found 
it impossible to believe that John could first tell us that Annas 
was the High Priest’s father-in-law, and then proceed to call 
him the actual High Priest (“The high priest therefore asked 
Jesus...of his teaching), and then say, at the conclusion of 
- the examination, “ Annas therefore sent him bound to Caiaphas 
the high priest.’”” But Nonnus is almost certainly right in 








1 Jn xviii. 13—14. 

2 Jn xi. 49—5I. “Evavrds (apart from Lk. iv. 19 (Is. lxi. 2) 
e. Sexrov) does not occur in the Gospels except in the thrice-repeated 
phrase (Jn xi. 49, 51, xviii. 13) ‘“‘ high priest during that [eventful] year 
(Tov €viavrou éxeivov).” 

8 Jn xviii. 19 foll., see p. 522. 

4 Jn xviii. 24. Some take Jn xvili. 19 “the high priest” to refer 
to Caiaphas, not to Annas. In that case, xviii. 24 dméoreirev (ovr) 
would need to be rendered “had sent...,’’ but the ody is against 
this. See Joh. Gr. 2462. , 

8 See Blass, Burkitt, and SS on Jn xviii. 13 foll., and p. 522, n. I. 
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supposing that John’s meaning is ‘‘ Annas therefore asked Jesus 
...0f his teaching!.”” To call him “the high priest” is an 
audacious inconsistency. But the audacity is deliberate. John 
desires us to feel that the whole affair was of a piece, not only 


a cruel injustice, but an illegal injustice, perpetrated by those 


who called themselves legalists. The examining “high priest,” 
Annas, was no high priest at all—legally. But he was actually. 
Jesus was already doomed to death when Annas, the high priest 
in fact, sent Him bound to Caiaphas, the high priest in name, 
to go through the imposture of a nominal trial. 

In this matter, John does not intervene as to any point of 
importance in Mark; but he does intervene as to a point of 
some importance -in Luke, who had called Annas, in effect, 
“high priest” jointly with Caiaphas. John seems to say, 
“Although Annas, in the eyes of the Jewish world, was superior 
to Caiaphas in dignity and reputation, the latter was in a 
mysterious way subject to a prophetic influence, like Balaam 
—a prophet prophesying in an evil and condemnatory spirit a 
prophecy of a good and true redemption.” 

An ancient scholium given below, though corrupt, helps us 
to understand why Mark never mentions Caiaphas by name. 
He was probably an insignificant creature, overshadowed by 
his father-in-law Annas. When Josephus mentions him, as he 
does twice, it is as ‘‘ Joseph who is also Caiaphas”’ or “ Joseph 
who is also called Caiaphas?,”’ and whereas to other high priests 





1 Jn xvili, I9 (Nonnus) “Inootv & épéeve...”Avvas. Nonnus 
afterwards says (on Jn xviii. 24) that Annas sent Jesus, caught as it 
were in a hunter’s net, to his son-in-law—‘“‘ one high priest [sending 
Him] to another high priest (dpyvepeds Erép@ meudaypévov apxeepit).”’ 

* Cramer p. 429 (on Mk xiv. 53—4) Todd Ocppdrns rod Térpov* 


ovde evyovtas idav ehuyev adN earn kai eiandOev’ Fv Se Kai “Iwavyns, 





ered) yvapimos Av. Kat Scati amnyayov avrov éxei, Srouv foav amavtes 
ovvnypévor; iva pev (leg. pera) yywpns wavta roidot TOY apxiepéwv. €KEivos 
yap hv Tore apyiepevs. cuvnxOnoay ody amavtes, Kal cvvédpiov rv Aoipav * 
it > ~ > c “~ > \ / hes on “ > “~ 
Kal epwat@ow ovx admda@s, adAa Bovddpevor oxnpa tepiOcivac TH émiBovAn 

ravtn Sikaotnpiov. 
For nvdexauwavyns read nvdexaoavvas, i.e. jv S€ kai 6”Avvas. This is 

1 1 7) 

suggested by the context, which demands some name of a chief priest. 
It is also suggested by a footnote “dmnyaydv, pnot, Trav “Incody mpods 
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mentioned along with him Josephus attaches (as usual) the 
father’s name, to Joseph Caiaphas he does not!. We ought 
therefore to think of him as “‘ Joseph Caiaphas”’ or “‘ Joseph the 
Caiaphas,” possibly meaning “‘ Joseph the explorer, or sooth- 
sayer?.”” That may be the aspect in which John regards him, 
namely, as an inferior Balaam—in part a tool in the hands of 
Annas, but in part a high priest, forced on one momentous 
occasion to utter an oracle rough-hewn by the devil for the 
immediate purposes of hell, and shaped by God for a far off 
consummation of the counsels of heaven. 





"Avvav Tov apxiepéa Grov foav ovvinypévor|. Cod. 178.’ The scribe 
that corrected xaoavvas “also the [celebrated] Annas” into Kcauwwavyns 
“also John” (o and » being constantly interchanged), may have 
been influenced by the belief that the writer of the scholium, 
it using the term yva@piuos, was thinking of Jn xviii. 15 6 de 
padnrns exeivos fv yrwords Ta apxtepet, and that this was the apostle 
“John.” But yvapmos apparently means here, not yvwords, but 
“well known,”’ “distinguished”’ (see Steph. Thes. s. v.). The epithet 
would apply to Annas, who was far superior to Caiaphas in dignity 
and notoriety. 

For wa pera yrouns as a correction of iva pev yropns, see Steph. 
Thes. li. 678 quoting Polyb. xxxil. 7. 2 pera ris tév Gedy yrouns. 
The scholium implies that, if the approval of Annas was secured, 
that would carry with it the approval of all the chief priests, since 
he was “at that time (rore),” in effect, “chief priest” (by himself). 

1 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2. 2, and 4. 3. | 

2 See Levy iv. 2996 4p “Untersucher,” quoting Par. 3, 5 
“Eljoani, Sohn des Untersuchers,” and warning the reader not to 
take itasa proper name. M¢Neile on Mt. xxvi. 3 says, with a query, 
‘‘The surname is strictly a subst., ? ‘the Soothsayer,’ N5‘p (Dalm. 
Worterb. *"P).”’ Some such meaning would commend itself to John, 
who regards him as a Balaam. No doubt, early Jewish Christians 
would play on the name in a bad sense. But I know of no other fit 
and similar word except 4p, ““ape,’’ meaning that he was the “ape” 
of Annas (see Levy iv. 269 a). 
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§ 2. “Peter warming himself,” in Mark and John* 


The parallel texts given below shew that all the later 
Evangelists, in various ways, depart from Mark’s extraordinary 
statement that Peter ‘‘was warming himself 7m the light,’ where 
we should expect “by the fire.” This, and the parallel Luke, 
are the only New Testament passages where the Authorised 
Version renders the Greek “‘light” by the English “‘jfive.”’ Luke 
softens the difficulty of Mark by telling us previously that they 
had “‘lighted a fire [all] round?,” and by adding now that a 
maid saw Peter “‘by the light,” so that it is easy to supply “of the 
fire.’ But Matthew, who makes no mention of a “‘/ive,’’ makes 
also no mention of “light,” but has “‘to see the end.” 





1 Mk xiv. 54 


Kal 6 Ilérpos ato pa- 


kpobev HKohovOnaev av- 
TO Ews €o@ eis THY av Aryy 
TOU dpyxlepéws, Kal ny 
vv Kabnpevos peTa TOV 
UmnpeTov kal Jeppawo- 


Mt. xxvi. 58 


6 6€ Ilérpos kK O- 
over aur [dard] pa- 


Kpddev Ews THS avAns 


TOD apxlepews, Kal eioeA- 
av gow €xdOnro pera 
Tav vmnperov idety Td 


Lk. xxii. 54 b—56 a4 


eis THY oikiay Tov * 
dpxuepées: 6 d€ Ilérpos 


nkodovde pax poder. 
mepraypavTov de mop €v 
Héow@ THS avARS Kal ovY- 
kabiodvrov éxdOnro 6 


Tédos. Ilérpos pécos avror. 
idovca Se avrov ra- 
Sioxn tis KaOnpuevov 


mpos TO Pas.... 


pevos pos TO Pas. 


Jn xviii. 18 iornxevoay d€ of SodAot Kai of tmnpérar dvOpakiay terotny- 
, a 4 > A > , > A \ ¢ , > > n c \ 

Kdres, OTL Woxos Fv, kal eOepuaivovro: nv dé kat 6 Ilérpos per avTa@v eotas 
kal beppaty dpevos. 

The “warming” 
Mk xiv. 67 

kal (Oovoa rov Ilé- 

tTpov Oeppavopevov €p- 

Bréwvaca at’t@ héyer..« 


is repeated in :— 
Mt. xxvi. 69 Lk. xxii. 56 (as above) 

6 Oe Tlérpos éxdOnro idovoa d€ avTov mat- 
£m é€v tH avd’ kal Sion TLS kaOjpevov 7 pos 
mpoonGev ait pia - 70 pos kal atevicaca 
madiokn Aéyouoa..- avuT@ emer. 

Jn xviii. 25 jv dé Sivev Mérpos éotas Kat Bigndiduerad 

On Mk xiv. 54 pos ro pos, Wetstein quotes Xen. Cyropaed. vii. 
éerevomintovow avtois mivovot mpos das mwodv. But this is not a 
parallel to Mark’s use of pas with the article, which, unless preceded 
by some mention of the lighting of a fire, would naturally mean “the 
light of the sun.’ 

2 Lk. xxil. 55 sr 6 idee 


‘lighted around.’’ See Son 3369 a foll. 


quoting Joh. Voc. 1711 f as shewing the Lucan usage to be “unlike 


any use of mepuartw in Steph. Thes. except one describing a fire 
kindled vound a man to torture him.” 
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Turning to Hebrew and LXX for explanation, we find that 
(1) the same Hebrew letters mean, according to the position of 
the vowel point, “fire” or “light,” and that Symmachus has 
the former, but Aquila and Theodotion the latter, where Isaiah 
speaks of “the Lord whose fire(or, light) is in Zion®”’; (2) these 
same letters are easily confusable, and are actually confused, 
with the Hebrew for “see?”’; (3) the following passage of Isaiah 
connects fire (a different Hebrew word from the one under 
discussion) and “light” with “gird” or “surround” (as in 
Luke) in such a difficult context that the Oxford Gesenius 
would emend “surround” into “kindle”: ‘Behold, all ye that 
kindle a fire, that surround [yourselves with| fire-brands: walk 
ye in the light of your own fire. ..ye shall lie down in sorrow‘.”’ 

Hence, here in Mark, “‘ warming themselves by the light” may 
have been derived partly from an explanatory addition about 
the object of the fire-light, but partly from an allusion to 
Isaiah’s thought of the sinners of Israel, who rejected the true 
light of God, and desired “to walk in the light of their own 
fire,’ notwithstanding the retribution that would fall on Jerusa- 
lem. That retribution was now to be repeated. The Romans 
were to teach them that God’s “light” might be to them 
a “furnace,” and “not a coal to warm at or the light 
{of a hearth] to sit before®.”” Luke, who regarded the fire 
mainly from the Petrine point of view as the “light” by which 








1 Gesen, 2I—2. ' 

2 Is. xxxi.9. The LXX departs from the Hebrew. 

8 See Is. xxvii, 11 R.V. “set-on-five,’””’ LXX ard béas, “from be- 
holding,” Prov, xv. 30 “the light of the eyes,” LXX ‘the beholding 
(@ewpov) eye.” Int S. xiv. 27, Heb. marg. is from ~ “light,’’ but 
txt from AN “see.’’ Comp. Judith xiii. 13 Vulg. “kindling lights,” 
LXX “having kindled a five for illumination,” Syr. “having kindled 
a light to see {her|.’’ This may illustrate Mt. xxvi. 58 “to see the end”’ 
parall. to Mk xiv. 54 “in the light [of the fire].”’ 

4 Is. l. 11. See Gesen. 25 suggesting 11% for 7ts—which would 
here have accus. of person omitted, if text were genuine.:' The 
Targum has a very long and obscure paraphrase pointing to desolation 
with fire and sword but containing nothing that suggests “ girding”’ 
or “surrounding.” See p. 527. 

5 Is. xlvii. 14. 
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the maid “‘saw” Peter, omits the ““warming.’”’ But John, who 
sees in it a fiery trial of Peter, calls it “‘a coal fire” and mentions 
the “warming” with what might seem to many superfluous 
repetition: “Now there stood the servants and the officers 
having made a fire of coals, because it was cold, and they were 
warming themselves; and there was Peter also with them, 
standing and warming himself?.” 

Why do Matthew and Luke omit the Marcan twice repeated 
tradition about “Peter warming himself’ both here and later 
on where it is used absolutely (without “by the light [of the 
fire]”’)2?. Two answers may be given. One is, that the Greek 
verb in the passive, applied to persons, is (if we may trust the 
_ Thesaurus) not used of mere physical warmth, but of the warmth 
or excitement caused by drunkenness or fever, anger, hope, 
joy, or any excessive passion®. This might suffice to induce 
Luke to omit it. The text of Matthew suggests that he might 
be influenced also by considerations of. an original Hebrew 
tradition. The only instance of the Hebrew passive of the 
verb ‘“‘warm’”’ in the Old Testament is used of men ‘‘inflaming 
themselves” with idolatry, and there the LXX confuses it*; 
and the Hebrew word is peculiarly liable to confusion®. In 
Hosea, it is applied to conspirators*. Matthew and Luke may 
well have been unwilling to use about the Apostle Peter a word 
that, if taken literally, might seem to some to imply a feeling 





1 Jn xviii. 18, on which see Son 3369 a. 2 Mk xiv. 67. 

3 See Steph. Thes.iv. 327. Jas. ii. 16 Oepyaivecde, “be ye warmed,’ 
means perhaps “with warm clothing” and may be illustrated from 
LXX Job xxxi. 20, Hag. i. 6; but Wetst. on Jas. ii. 16 alleges no 
instance of the passive from literary Gk, nor is there one in Good- 
speed, or Epictetus. 

4 Is. lvii. 5 “ye that inflame yourselves (o'0n3In)” LXX oi 
mapakadourres, taking it as from OM). 

5 The verb non “warm” (Gesen. 328 6) may imply the heat of 
passion (on’, Gesen. 404a). In Job xxx. 4 nnd, R.V. txt has “their 
meat,” from ond “meat;” but marg. “to ($) warm them (p»n).” 

6 Hos. vii. 7 (of conspirators, Gesen. 3280) “they are all hot as an 
oven and devour their judges. ..there is none that calleth unto me,”’ 
LXX éOeppdvOnocav, Jerem. li. 39 (of Chaldeans) ‘when they are 
heated,” LXX ev rn Oeppacia avrav. 
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incompatible with a due sense of his Master’s danger, while, 
if taken metaphorically, it suggested an evil excitement caused 
by “‘the fiery darts” of Satan. — 

But John, if he regarded the word as used allusively and 
metaphorically, would seem to have been of a different opinion, 
believing that Peter was “inflamed” with self-confidence, in 
spite of his Master’s warning. The “inflammation” of the 
enemies of Jesus was of a different kind. But still the result 
was that Peter “stood with them” and “trusted in the light 
of his own fire,’ and “‘lay down in sorrow.’”’ Whatever may 
be John’s exact meaning he at all events emphasizes the Marcan 
detail that Matthew and Luke omit, so that it is an instance of 


Johannine Intervention. 


§ 3. 


The evidence of these “‘ false witnesses,”’ 


“False witnesses” 


and Matthew! 


about “‘the temple,” in Mark 


omitted by Luke, is 


placed in a new light by John, who represents Christ S first 





1 Mk xiv. 55—9 
(R.V.) 


(55) Now the chief 
priests and the whole 
council sought wit- 
ness against Jesus to 
put him to death; 
and found it not. 


(56) For many 
bare false witness 
against him, and 


their witness agreed 
not together. 

(57) And _ there 
stood up certain, and 
bare false witness a- 
gainst him, saying, 

(58) We heard 
him say, I will de- 
stroy this temple (or, 
sanctuary) that is 
made with hands, 
and in three days I 
will build another 
made without hands. 

(59) And not even 
so did their witness 
agree together... 


A. F. 


——- —4- ——— 


Mt. XXV1. 59—O61 
(R.V.) 

(59) Now the chief 
priests and the whole 
council sought false 
witness against Jesus, 
that they might put 
him to death; 

(60) And they 
found it not, though 
many false witnesses 
came. But after- 
ward came two, and 
said, 


(61) This man 
said, I am able to 
destroy the temple 


‘ (or, sanctuary) of 


God, and to build it 
in three days. 
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Lk. Xxii. 66 
(R.V.) 

(66) And as soon 
as it was day, the 
assembly of the 
elders of the people 
was ' gathered  to- 
gether, both chief 
priests and scribes; 
and they led him 
away into their coun- 
cil, saying, If... 
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words in public to have been “‘ Take these things hence; make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchandise,”’ and, ‘‘ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up!.”” We are told 
by John that the Jews took this in a literal sense, but that Jesus 
“spake of the temple of his body.’”’ It is an instance of Johan- 
nine Intervention. Luke omits a charge specified by Mark and 
Matthew as being falsely brought against Jesus. John inter- 
venes to say “‘Taken literally the words were false. Taken 
spiritually they, or words very similar, were true and actually 
uttered by Jesus. They were almost the first words in His 
Gospel ?.”’ 7 

A passage in the Acts may explain Luke’s motive. ‘False 
witnesses,’’ he says, alleged against Stephen, ‘‘ This man ceaseth 
not to speak words against this holy place and the law, for we 
have heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place...%.’’ Stephen’s interrupted, speech concludes with 
asserting about the Old Temple and the Old Law that, though 
Solomon built God a house, “‘the Most High dwelleth not in 
houses made by hands,” and that Israel ‘“‘received the law... 
and kept it not4.”” What he might have gone on to say about 
the New Temple and the New Law is not recorded® - But we 
gather from the narrative and speech taken together that 
Stephen would have declared that the sins of the Jews them- 
selves were bringing about the dissolution of the Old Temple 
and the Old Law to make way for the New. At all events, 
when the High Priest, after hearing the charges of the “false 
witnesses,’’ said to Stephen “ Are these things so?’’ the accused 
did not reply ‘‘They are not.’”’ That being the case, it is 





Pine. '16, 195% 

* Mk xiv. 56, 59 (1) “their witness agreed not together” and 
(2) “not even so did their witness agree together,’ are peculiar to 
Mark. “Not even so” may imply that there was some truth in the 
second “witness.’’ Mt. xxvi. 60 ‘‘ two” was substituted for Mk xiv. 
57 ‘“‘some,”’ probably in allusion to Deut. xvii. 6 ‘‘at the mouth of 
two witnesses...,’’ 2.e. not less than two. 

3 Acts vi. 13—I4. 4 Acts vii. 48—53 quoting Is. Ixvi. 1. 

5 The verse following the words quoted by Stephen says (Is. lxvi. 
2) “But to this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a 
contrite spirit.”’ 
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intelligible that Luke shrank from repeating similar accusations 


. in his Gospel, where there would be still less scope for explaining 


how far truth was mingled with the falsehood. 

We ought also not entirely to pass over the account, peculiar 
to Luke’s Introduction, of an early visit of Jesus to the Temple. 
In the body of his Gospel, Luke has followed Mark and Matthew 
in recording the words of Jesus about the “‘house of prayer”’ 
converted into ‘‘a den of robbers” and His prediction ‘‘ Not 

-one stone shall be left on another.’’ But in his Introduction 
he represents Jesus as a boy of twelve, apparently speaking of 
the structure as if it were the home of His Father where He, 
the Son, might naturally be sought?. Perhaps we are to suppose 
an extraordinary degeneration in the control of the Temple to 
have occurred during the twenty years that ripened Jesus from 
boyhood to manhood. [If not, there is something (on the surface 
at all events) a little difficult to reconcile in the Lucan traditions 


- about Christ’s first and last visits to the Temple®. 


Some version of Luke’s tradition about Christ’s early visit 
to the Temple may help to explain the early date assigned by 
John to Christ’s public and authoritative visit. In reply to 
the question ‘Where ought we to expect to find the Messiah, 
the Son of God, when He begins to proclaim the Kingdom of 
God?” the answer “In the Temple, in His Father’s House” 
seems appropriate. Still more does it seem so, when we reflect 
that the Messiah calls Himself the Son of Man and regards it 
as His mission to build up regenerated Man into a Temple fit 





4 LE} i. .40. 

2 Origen on Lk. ii. 49 (Lomm. v. 159) on “ Jesus in medio magis- 
_trorum,” says “ Unusquisque nostrum si bonus fuerit atque perfectus, 
possessio Dei Patris est, et habet in medio sui Jesum. Credamus 
quippe dicenti ‘quoniam in his, quae sunt Patris mei, me oportet 
esse.’ Magis rationabile atque vivens, et verum templum Dei hoc 
esse suspicor, quam illud, quod typice terreno opere constructum est. 
Unde illo in templo ut typice fuit, ita recessit et typice. Egressus 
est enim de templo terreno, dicens, ‘ecce, relinquetur vobis domus 
vestra deserta,’ et relinquens domum illam venit ad possessionem 
Dei Patris, ad ecclesias in toto orbe dispersas, et dicit, ‘in his, quae 
sunt Patris mei, me oportet esse. Tune ergo non intellexerunt 
verbum, quod locutus est iis.” 
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for the indwelling Spirit of the Father. The closing chapters 
of the Fourth Gospel set forth this doctrine fully, but it is 
implied from the first in the compressed enigma of the sentence, 
“Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up.” 
Even though John may be chronologically wrong in placing 
a visit of Jesus to the Temple at so early a date, he cannot 
have been wrong in attributing to Jesus, from the first, the 
doctrine of Isaiah: ‘I dwell in the high and holy place, with 


him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit,” and again: 


“The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool: 
what manner of house will ye build for me?...But to this man 
will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit?.” 
Both of these passages contain the implied doctrine that the 
Temple of the Lord is Man*. But the Gospel, developing the 





1 Js. lvii. 15, xvi. I—2. On the inadequacy of the word “ poor,”’ 
see Son 3242 (i)—(1i). 

2 This doctrine is typically expressed in Hebrew doctrine about 
the Tabernacle—also called the Tent of Meeting—that is, the Taber- 
nacle appointed as the meeting-place of Jehovah and Israel: (Exod. 
xxv. 8) “And let them make me a sanctuary that I may tabernacle 
(jat) among them.’”” The LXX weakens this to “and I will be seen 
(or, appear) in you (é6P@ncopat ev vpiv),’’ Origen (Hom. Exod. ix. 3) 
‘‘videbor vobis.”” Comp. Exod. xxix. 45 “And I will tabernacle among 
the children of Israel,’? where LXX has “I will be called upon (éixAn- 
‘Onoopa) in (ev) the children of Israel,’’ but “"AdAos”’ has cxynvacea. 

Owing, perhaps, to the general failure of LX X in the Pentateuch 
(exc. Numb. xxxv. 34) to express this poetic doctrine of the “taber- 
nacling”’ of God with men, it is not mentioned by the early Fathers 
(Goodspeed). But see Didaché § 10 “We give thanks unto thee, 
holy Father, for thy holy Name which thou hast made to tabernacle 


(xareoxnjvecas) in our hearts’ (comp. Herm. Sim. v. 6). Also Justin ~ 


Tryph. § 115 supports the Christian doctrine from Zech. u. fo foll. 
In N.T., the divine “tabernacling,”’ either “in” 7.e. “among” 
men, or “upon”’ them, or “with’’ them, is mentioned only in Jni. 14 


év piv, Rev. vii. 15 ém avrovs, ib. xxi. 3 per’ airéy., But there is 


an equivalent, of a less poetic nature, in Lk. xvii. 21 “the kingdom - 


of God is within you (€vrds ipav).’’ This, apart from context, might 
mean either “among you” or “within your hearts.’”’ It is the 
object of the Fourth Gospel to shew how the Word, by first taber- 
nacling “among’’ men, prepared the way for tabernacling “within” 
them in the latter sense (as the Didaché expresses it). The phrase 
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doctrine of the Law and the Prophets, taught that the ‘‘ humble 
spirit’ was to be, not that of the solitary ascetic, but of a social 
nature, that of the “‘little one,’’ who makes himself the servant 
of others—not because he is aiming at his own sanctity or 
salvation, but because he is filled with the love of the Father, 
which constrains him to love and serve his brethren. 

This constraining love may explain what appears egotism, 
but is really altruism, in the words “J will raise it up.” 
Why not “‘ My Father will raise it up”? It seems to be because 
Jesus, feeling Himself one with the Father, spoke as the Father 
and used ‘‘7” where others would use “He.’’ Paul takes us 
to the root of Christ’s thought when he says, “‘ Christ also pleased 
not himself; but as it is written, The reproaches of them that. 
reproached thee fell upon me?.”’ It is no accident that, in the 
Psalm, the words here quoted from it are immediately preceded 
by “The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up’’—quoted by 
John as being ‘‘ remembered” by Christ’s disciples in connection 
with His authoritative purification of the Temple?. 








(Jn i. 14) “tabernacled among us” prepares the way for (ib. ii. 21) 
“he spake of the temple cf his body.’’ For the Temple was only the 
development of the Tabernacle. And the essence of either was, not 
that it was a house of stone, or a tent with curtains, but that it was 
a “place of meeting” between God and man. 

“Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men,” is the exclamation 
that follows the words (Rev. xxi. 2) “Isaw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God as a bride....’”’ This is a 
Christian version of the fulfilment of the dream about (Gen. xxviii. 12) 
“a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven ; 
and behold, the angels of God ascending and descending on it.” 
Philo (Son 3378) calls these “angels”’ Jogoi, or “ words of God’’; and 
the “ladder” he calls “the soul.’’ But John seems to regard the 
“ladder” as being the Logos itself, a spiritual “ladder” that is 
both fixed and moving, being no other than the Son of Man Himself, 
the medium and avenue of man’s prayers to God and God’s gifts to 
man. Hence Jesus says to Nathanael (Jn i. 51) “ Ye shall see the 
heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending on 
the Son of man,’ and, later on (iii. 13) “No man hath ascended into 
heaven, but he that descended out of heaven,—the Son of man that 
is in heaven,” 

1 Rom, xv. 3, Ps. lxix. 9. 2 fn itt 7, 225 
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Paul and John quote from one and the same verse of the 
Psalms, the former to shew that Jesus “pleased not himself,” 
the latter to explain why He acted in a manner so seemingly 
arbitrary and violent that the Jews asked for a sign to prove 
His authority: ‘‘What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that 
thou doest these thingst?” Yet there is no inconsistency. 
Later on, in the Fourth Gospel, we shall find Jesus saying, 
“The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the 
Father doing?”’; and here, at the outset, the Evangelist warns 
us that, when we hear Jesus saying “‘I,’’ we may often profitably 
remind ourselves that it is a short way of saying “‘The Father, 
working in me and through me?®.” 

Still it remains astonishing that almost the very first 
Johannine words assigned to Jesus in public represent’ Him 
as claiming to do what (one might have supposed) the Son 
would regard the Father as alone able to do, namely, to raise 
up the Son from the dead. However astonishing, the assign- 
ment appears to be deliberate. In the Three Gospels, Jesus 
says, ‘““It 1s written, My house shall be called a house of prayer.” 
In the Fourth Gospel, ‘‘it is written” is dropped, and the Son 
speaks of ‘“‘my Father’s House.’’ Later on, He identifies His 
Father’s House with Himself. Paul identifies himself with 
a temple of the Saviour, when he says “I have been crucified 
with Christ, yet I live—no longer I, but Christ liveth in me*.”’ 
Somewhat similarly in the Fourth Gospel, the Son says in effect, 





1 jn ii. 18. = nv. 19. 

3 Comp. Ps. lxxv. 1—3 “We give thanks unto thee, O God... 
(R.V. marg.) When the earth and all the inhabitants thereof are 
dissolved, I set up the pillars of it.’’ Rashi paraphrases the italicised 
words thus: “I, thy people Israel, ‘I set up the pillars thereof, 
when I said (Exod. xxiv. 7) ‘All that the Lord hath spoken will we do 
and be obedient.’’? He says that, on the day when the Law was 
given from Mount Sinai, all Creation was in danger of being dissolved, 
if Israel had not promised obedience to the Law. Thus, what appears 
at first sight to be a blasphemous egotism in Israel (“I set up’’) 
turns out to be an acknowledgment that Israel is God’s devoted 
servant, and the instrument of His goodness to all the nations, to 
whom Israel is to transmit the knowledge of the divine Law. 

4 Gal. li. 20. 
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“Let the destroyers destroy my Father’s House (which is my 
body), I will.raise it up.’’ The similarity is not complete, and 
Christ’s doctrine was probably not expressed exactly in the 
Johannine words or at the early date assigned to it by John. 
Yet even those who feel themselves constrained to say ‘‘We 
cannot believe that Jesus said this” may honestly and reason- 
ably add ‘‘ But we can and do believe that Jesus thought thus?.”’ 


§ 4. The questioning of Jesus by the High Priest, in 
Mark and Matthew? 


Mark and Matthew thrice mention “‘the high priest,” either 
as questioning Jesus, or as rending his garments while declaring 





1 On the subject of this section see Son 3195, 3585 foll. On 
Jn ii. 19 Avoare see Joh. Gr. 2439 (v), which suggests that it might be 
called a “judicial imperative.’’ Hor. Heb., on Mk xiv. 56 toa (of 
which Steph. Thes. and Wetstein have no Gk illustration), gives 
reason for thinking that the Gk may represent a Hebrew Mishnic 
term meaning “fitting together.’’ The deviations of Matthew from 
Mark are not such as to call for Johannine Intervention, since both 
tell us that they are recording charges that they believe to have been 
false, while John records what he believes to have been true. 


2 Mk xiv. 60—65 
(R.V.) 

(60) And the high 
priest stood up in the 
midst, and asked 
Jesus, saying, An- 
swerest thou 
thing? what is it 
which these witness 
against thee? 

(61) But he held 
his peace, and an- 
swered nothing. A- 
gain the high priest 
asked him, and saith 
unto him, Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed ? 


(62) And Jesus 
said, | am: and ye 
shall see the Son of 
man sitting at the 
right hand of power, 
and coming with the 


no- - 


Mt. xxvi. 62—8 
(R.V.) 


(62) And the high 
priest stood up, and 
said unto him, An- 
swerest thou noth- 
ing? what is it which 
these witness against 
thee? 


(63) But Jesus 
held his peace. And 
the high priest said 
unto him, I adjure 
thee by the living 
God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of 
God. 

(64) Jesus saith 
unto him, Thou hast 
said: nevertheless I 
say unto you, Hence- 
forth ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting at 
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Lk. xxii. 66—7I, 
63—5 (R.V.) 
(66) And...they 

led him away into 
their council, saying, 


(67) If thou art 
the Christ, tell us. 
But he said unto 
them, If I tell you, 
ye will not believe: 


(68) And if I ask 


[you], ye will not 
answer. ' 
‘(69) But from 


henceforth shall the 
Son of man be seated 
at the right hand of 
the power of God. 


(Mark xiv. 60—65) 
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that there is no need for more evidence against Him!. Luke, 
after relating how Jesus was ‘“‘led into the house of the high 
priest?,”” never mentions him again. Those who question 





Mk xiv. 60—65 
- (R.V.) contd. 


clouds of heaven. 


(63) And the high 
priest rent his clothes, 
and saith, What fur- 
ther need have we of 
witnesses ? 


(64) Yehaveheard 
the blasphemy : what 
think ye? And they 
all condemned him 
to be worthy of (Jit. 
liable to) death. 


(65) And some 
began to spit on him, 
and to cover his face, 
and to buffet him, 
and to say unto him, 
Prophesy: and the 
officers received him 
with blows of their 
hands (or, strokes of 
rods). 


Mt. xxvi. 62—8 
(R.V.) contd. 


the right hand of 
power, and coming 
on the clouds of 
heaven. 

(65) Then the high 
priest rent his gar- 
ments, saying, He 
hath spoken blas- 
phemy : what further 
need have we of wit- 
nesses? behold, now 
ye have heard the 
blasphemy : 

(66) What think 
ye? They answered 
and ‘said, He is 
worthy of (lit. liable 
to) death. 

(67) Then did they 
spit in his face and 
buffet him : and some 
smote him with the 
palms of their hands 
(or, with rods), say- 
ing, 

(68) Prophesy un- 
to us, thou Christ: 
who is he that struck 
thee ? 


~ selves 


Lk, xxii. 66—71, 
63—5 (R.V.) contd. 


¥ 


(70) And they all 
said, Art thou then 
the Son of God? And 
he said unto them, 
Ye say that I am (or, 
Ye say it, because I 
am).. 
(71) And _ they 
said, What further 
need have we of wit- 
ness? for we our- 
have heard 
from his own mouth. 

(63) And the men 
that held him mock- 
ed him, and beat him. 

(64) And _ they 
blindfolded him, and 
asked him, saying, 
Prophesy: who is he 
that struck thee? ~ 

(65) And many 
other things spake 
they against him, re- 
viling him. 


Jn xviii. 1g—24 (R.V.) The high priest therefore asked Jesus of 


his disciples, and of his teaching. (20) Jesus answered him, I have 
spoken openly to the world; I ever taught in synagogues (lit. 
synagogue), and in the temple, where all the Jews come together; 
and in secret spake I nothing. (21) Why askest thou me? ask 
them that have heard [me], what I spake unto them: behold, these 
know the things which I said. (22) And when he had said this, one 
of the officers standing by struck Jesus with his hand (or, with a rod), 
saying, Answerest thou the high priest so? (23) Jesus answered 
him; If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but if well, why 
smitest thou me? (24) Annas therefore sent him bound unto 
Caiaphas the high priest. 

1 Mk xiv. 60 émnpornaer, tb. 61 émnpora, 1b. 63 éyer. 
Mt. xxvi. 62—65 does not use the verb “question.” 

2 Lk. xxii. 54. 


The parall. 
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Jesus, in Luke, are always “‘they,” that is, the Sanhedrin!. 
Whether they question through Annas or Caiaphas alone, or 
through both, or through others as well, is left uncertain. 
Luke also has words of Jesus peculiar to his Gospel (“And if 
I question [you]?”) which suggest that he found the traditions 
on the questioning of Jesus various and obscure. 

John says “The high priest therefore questioned Jesus about 
his disciples and about his teaching,’ and that Jesus answered 
him with a “‘thou” (not with “ye” as in Mark) “‘ Why questionest 
thou me? Question them that have heard me,” upon which 


== 





' 1 Lk, xxil. 66 ro mpeoSurépiov tov aod, dpxrepeis Te Kal...€is Td 
acuvédpiov avtav, éyovres.... 

2 Lk. xxii. 67—8 eav ipiv cim@ ov pi) miarevonre’ eav S€ epwriaw ov 
#1) aroxpiOnre. Several authorities, including SS, have “ye would 
give me no answer nor would ye release me.’’ So D, adding pa » 
arohvonre. Cramer (on Lk. p. 162) prints, as from Cyril, “ Wherefore 
also Christ says to them If I speak to you, and what follows («ai ra 
€£ns). For wherein (mov yap) having heard, did ye believe? And 
wherein, being asked, did ye keep silence (mov 5€ ¢pwrmpevor éot- 
ynoare) 2?” ; 

There was perhaps some early confusion in Greek tradition arising 
out of the use of érivew “solve [a problem],”’ “answer [a riddle}.’’ 
Apart from one instance of the passive in Acts xix. 39, éwiAv@ is not 
used in N.T. except in Mk iv. 34 of “solving” the difficulties of 
parables; but it is quite common in Hermas, and freq. with érepwraw 
(Sim. v. 3.2, and 5.1; ix. 10. 5, and 11.9 etc.); and with adjuration 
in ib. ix. 10. 5 jp&dunv airiv opxitew...iva por éeridvon (comp. Mt. 
XXvi. 63 efopxi{w). Jesus had put to the Jews, in effect, an éreparnua, 
which they had been unable to answer (émiAvew), when He asked them 
how David could describe his own Son as (Mk xii. 36, Mt. xxii. 44, 
Lk. xx. 42) “my Lord.”’ That Christ’s statements about the Son of 
Man were of the nature of enigmas we learn from Jn xii. 34 “ Who is 
this Son of Man?” See Son 3454—5. Here Luke’s original and its 
context may have meant “You, the Sanhedrin, question me ‘Art 
thou the Christ?” To answer that I must needs question you ‘What 
say ye of the Christ?’ But if I put the question (€av ¢pwrnow) ye will 
assuredly not give an answer (or, solution) (od pr émirvonre).’’ This has 
been corrupted by some into the much more common dzodvonre 
“velease,’’ but the latter makes such poor sense that the corrupt 
clause has been generally dropped. The original has been supplanted 
by the paraphrase “Ye will assuredly not answer (od pi) aroxpiOnre).”’ 
But some authorities have combined the two readings. - 
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He was struck by one of the officers who exclaimed ‘‘ Answerest 
thou the high priest sot?” Almost immediately after this 
mention of ‘‘the high priest,” our present Greek text of John 
proceeds “‘Annas therefore sent him bound unto Cataphas the 
high priest.’ There is some uncertainty here about John’s 
text. But it is not uncertain that, as regards the questioning 
of Jesus, John intervenes for Mark against Luke, supporting 
Mark in saying that the questioning proceeded from a single 
person, whereas Luke says it proceeded from the Sanhedrin 
as a whole. . 

At this stage of the trial, having before us Christ’s reply 
to His Jewish judges, we should note that this is, virtually, His 
last word to the Jewish nation. When He next speaks it will 
be to Pilate. Is there any resemblance between this final 
word in the Three Gospels and the final word in the Fourth? 
There is in effect, though not in word. The Three, when they 
describe the Son as “sitting at the right hand?,”’ do not verbally 





1 Jn xviii. 22. SS simplifies the narrative (1) first, by placing 
Xvill. 24 (“Annas sent him’’) before xvili. 14—15, 19—23 so that 
Annas is mentioned, in two consecutive ‘verses, as having Jesus 
brought to him, and as sending Him on at once to Caiaphas “the chief 
priest,’ who alone is called: by that title and who conducts the exami- 
nation (ib. 19 “the chief priest was asking Jesus’’); (2) secondly, by 
placing all the Petrine narrative xviii. 16—18, 25—-27 together, after 
XVili. 23. The only exception is xviii. 15 (which describes Peter as 
‘entering into the court”). This is divided from xviii. 16 (Peter 
“standing outside” and brought in) by xviii. 19—23 (the examina- 
tion). The result is as follows:—Jn xvili. 13—27 ‘‘(13)...brought 
him first unto Hanan the father-in-law of Caiapha that was the chief. 
priest of that year. (24) Now Hanan sent him bound unto Caiapha 
the chief priest, (14) him that had counselled the Jews (jv de K. 6 
ovpBovrevoas...). (15) Now Simon Kepha...entered with Jesus into 
the court. (19—23) Now the chief priest was asking.... Jesus 
saith. ..wherefore didst thou smite me? (16—18) Now Simon Kepha 
was standing outside...because it was cold. (25—-27) Now Simon 
also was standing...the cock crew.” 

2 See above, pp. 507—8. 


3 Mk xiv. 62 Mt. xxvi. 64 Lk. xxii. 69 
"Eye cipt, kal oweobe Sv elmas’ (marg. amd Tov viv de €orat 
Tov viov Tov avOpwmov  eimas;) TAHVY A€ywvpiv, 6 vids TOU avOpamTov Ka- 
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5 express judgment but they imply it. The Fourth Gospel 


expresses it: “‘And if any man hear my sayings and keep them 





Mk xiv. 62 contd. Mt. xxvi. 64 contd. Lk. xxii. 69 conid. 
ex Sekvav kaOnpevov tis am dptidweabe Tov vidv Onpevos ex Sekav ris 
duvdpews Kai epyopevoy todidvOp@movKabnpevov Svvdyews Tod Geod. 
pera TOv vedehov Tod ex SeEi@v rhs Suvapews 
ovpavov. Kal €pxopevov eri Tar 

vepeh@v Tod ovpavod. 

Lk. refers only to Ps. cx. 1 (“Sit thou on my right hand’’); 
Mk-Mt. refers to that and to Dan. vii. 13: “(dt.) And behold, with 
(ay) the clouds of heaven [one] like a son of man coming he was and 
even to the Ancient of Days he arrived, and before Him they brought 


him near.’’ 


LXX Theod. 

Kat idov emt TOV veded@y Tov ov- kal idod pera Tv vedbedav Tod ov- 
pavod ws vids avOparov iipxero, kai @s pavod ws vids avOpmmov épydpmevos, 
Tmahaos nuepav mapny’ Kai oi mape- Kal €ws Tov madaiod Tv NuEepov 

, - 2 «A »” - ‘ [ a 
OTNKOTES TapHaay avTe. epOacev* kai mpoonxOn adro. 


In the Hebrew text of Daniel, the “coming” is not from heaven 
to earth, but ‘‘to’’ the Ancient of Days. But LXX alters the Heb. 
**to”’ to ‘as.’ Luke’s view of the “coming” in the Acts (i. g—11) 
is that the Son of Man will descend from heaven on “a [single] cloud”’ 
to judge the earth as also He ascended “on a [single] cloud” from 
earth (comp. Lk. xxi. 27 “in a cloud,’’ Mk xiii. 26, Mt. xxiv. 30 
“clouds”). Perhaps the ancient Hebrew tradition about the Son 
of Man as “coming” to “the Ancient of Days’’ whose “throne” 
(Dan. vii. 9) ‘‘ was fiery flames”’ is referred to in Rev. v. 6—7 where © 
the Lamb is seen at first “in the midst of” the throne, and the living 
creatures, and the elders, “standing’”’ as though it had been slain, and 
then He “came,” and He takes the Book of the Redemption of the 
World out of “the right hand of him that sat on the throne.” 

It seems probable that Jesus, in His answer to the High Priest, 
referred only (as in Luke) to the Psalm (“sit thou on my right hand’’) 

‘and that the reference to Daniel (‘“‘coming’’) has been added by 
Mark for completeness either (1) out of its order, to shew how the 
Son of Man is found to be “seated at the right hand,” or else, (2) in 
a Christian interpretation—deviating from Daniel—to represent the 
Son as first placed on “the right hand” in heaven, and afterwards 
“coming ’’ down from heaven to earth to judge His enemies. 

It has been shewn in Son 3347 (i) foll. that Jesus did not probably 
have Daniel in view in the Discourse on the Last Days (where Matthew 
alone (xxiv. 15) says “spoken of by Daniel the prophet’). And it is 
probable, in view of Luke’s omission, that Jesus is not quoting Daniel 
here. He appears to be referring only to Ps. cx. 1—only to that 
same scriptural riddle which He had previously set before the Jews 
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not, I (emph.) judge him not, for I came not to judge the world 
but to save the world. He that rejecteth me and receiveth 
not my sayings hath one that judgeth him. The word that 
I spake, that same [word] shall judge him-in the last day!” 
The thought is of a Saviour converted by our sins into an inevit- 
able and (we may almost say) unwilling Judge, an unalterable 
_Word of Retribution. From two different points of view— 
the Hebrew (‘sitting at the right hand’) and the Greek 
(‘judging ’’), the Eastern and the Western—the Three Gospels 
and the Fourth express the inevitableness of the Day of the 
Divine Judgment?. 7 

In what follows, Luke omits the words ‘‘liable to death” in 
which Mark and Matthew record the sentence of condemnation _ 
passed by the Sanhedrin’. Probably he does it for the same. 
reason that induced him to omit “‘condemn” before in Christ’s 
prediction :— 

Mk x. 3% Mt. xx. 18—19 Lk. xvili. 32 

They shall con- They shall con- He shall be de- 
demn him to death*+ demn him to death* \ivered up unto the 
and shall deliver him and shall deliver him Gentiles. 
unto the Gentiles. unto the Gentiles. ; 

Luke may have argued that the Sanhedrin did not pass any 
sentence of death because they could not legally pass one. But 
he does not tell us of their inability. John does tell us. In his 
Gospel, the Jews avow their intention to kill Jesus by saying 
—when Pilate bids them try Jesus according to their own Law 
—‘“Tt is not- lawful for us to put any man to death®.” 





as bearing on the nature of “the Christ,’’ when He asked (Mk xii. 35) 
“How say the scribes that the Christ is the son of David?” 

1 Jn xii. 47—8. 

2 See Son 3306—15 on “The Son of Man” and “The Power” 
discussing details, e.g. Mk xiv. 62 éyw eijm, and Mt. xxvi. 64 am’ aprtu. 

3 Mk xiv. 64 of b€ mavres xaréxpwav avTov €évoxov etvat Gavarou, 
Mt. xxvi. 66 of S€ dmoxpiOértes eiray, "Evoxos Oavdrou éoriv, Lk. xxii. 71 
paraphrases this by ‘‘ We have heard [his guilt] from his own mouth.” 

4 Karaxpwovolv avrov Bavaro (W. H. in Mt. [@avdr@]) is rather 
more absolute than évoyos @avarov. 

5 Jn xviii. 31. * 
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§ 5. The smiting of Jesus! 


In the texts given below, Mark differs from Luke in a detail 
small in itself but of some importance as pointing toward a 
_ background of prophecy. He says that ‘‘the officers” struck 
Jesus (literally “took?”” Him) with “‘ blows-of-their-hands.”’ The 
word here used for “‘ blow-of-the-hand,”’ vapisma, occurs nowhere 
in the New Testament, outside the Fourth Gospel, except here. 
Matthew uses the same word here, as a verb vapizein, but does 
not at this point mention “the officers.’ Luke has neither word®. 





1 Mk xiv. 65 


Kal ip§avro TLVES €U- 
mTveEW aire kat Tepika- 
AUmTe avrod TO mpdc- 

‘ 
@mov Kal Kohapicery 
avrov kai Aéyew avTa 
Lpopirevaov, kai of 
imnpéra pariopacw 
> ‘ ° 
avtov €AaBov. 


Mt. xxvi. 67—8 


Tore evémtuoay eis 
TO mpsowmov abou Kai 
exohdducav abror, oi de 
epamucay A€éyovtes Ipo- 


pyrevoov nev, xpiore, 
tis eat 6 maicas oe; 


Lk. xxii. 63—5 

kal oi Gvdpes of cuve- 
xovres avrov é€véraitov 
avT@ dépovres, kat mept- 
kadvwavres avroyv émn- 
poTeav Aéyovres Tpopn- 
Tevoov, ris €orw 6 
maigas o€; Kal €repa 
mo\ka Braadnpodyres 


€Xeyor eis avrov. 

2 ‘Pariopacw avrov éhaBov. Comp. Acts of John § 4 “If thy pluck- 
ing [of my hair] in jest caused so much pain, what [should I have felt] 
if thou hadst taken me with blows-of-the-hand (pamicpaciv pe édaBes) ?”’ 
Origen (on Jerem. xx. 1—2, Lomm. xv. 339—40), quoting several 
instances of “smiting”’ prophets, including Is. 1. 6 as uttered by Jesus 
Himself, says that Jesus is being to this day smitten and scourged by 
Jews and Gentiles: “Go into the synagogues of the Jews and see Jesus 
being scourged by them with the tongue of blasphemy. See those 
gathered together from the Gentiles (ide rods dé rév €bvayv ovva- 
youévouvs) taking counsel against Christians [as they call us] in what 
manner they fake (or, veceive) Jesus (riva rporov apBavovor rdv 
‘Ingovrv).’’ The context indicates a play on AapSava alluding to 
the phrase “take with blows.” : 

% Why does Luke avoid timnpérns in the narrative of the Arrest 
and the Passion, whereas John has it there, about the imnpéra of 
the chief priests, (xviii. 3-22, xix. 6) five times, Mark twice, Matthew 
once? Luke has it only in his Preface (i: 2), ‘‘ ministers of the word,’’ 
and iv. 20 “gave the book to the (R.V.) attendant.(A.V. minister),’’ 
i.e. the “beadle”’ of the synagogue. In LXX, it perhaps only once 
represents a Heb. word (Prov. xiv. 35) where it means a king’s 
“servant,” who “dealeth wisely” and is in the king’s “favour”; 
but in Daniel (LXX) it is applied (LXX [iii. 46] not in Heb.) to the 
servants of Nebuchadnezzar who cast the three martyrs into the 
furnace. Matthew applies it to a judge’s ‘“ beadle” or “ bailiff,” who 
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John has both: “One of the officers. ..gave a blow-of-the-hand to 
Jesus?.”’ John repeats this later on about the Roman soldiers: 
‘They began to give him blows-of-their-hands?.” ‘We naturally 
ask why Luke does not use it and why John uses it twice. 

A reason why Luke would not use vapisma is supplied by 
the grammarian Phrynichus who says that “‘it is not in use,”’ 
meaning in the literary use of Attic Greek*. And a reason why 





exacts debts, where Luke has “exactor,’’ (Mt. v. 25) “lest the judge 
deliver thee to the beadle’ (Lk. xii. 58 exactor, mpaxropt). John 
begins by using it thrice (vii. 32, 45, 46) of the “beadles” of “the 
chief priests and Pharisees’”’ sent to arrest Jesus. On this occasion, 
they fail to do their official duty, being overpowered by Christ’s 
words (ib. 46 “Never man so spake’’). They. consequently receive 
a reproof from their superiors. But, later on, the “beadles” act 
as subservient instruments (xvili. 3, 12, 18, 22, xix. 6) to the chief 
priests and Pharisees, or even as persecutors on their own account. 
See also Joh. Voc. 1719 h. 

This seems to explain both the Lucan and the Johannine view. 
Luke in his Gospel (though not in the Acts) regards a tmrnpérns as a 
‘“‘minister’’ attached to a holy place or office—a synagogue, temple, 
or gospel. John assumes that the trnpéra of the Temple, under 
the Pharisees, were, from the first, ‘“beadles’”’ of an unholy place, 
‘‘a place of traffic,” and that they soon became—in spite of one 
brief reaction—only too ready to serve their worldly and unjust 
superiors in persecuting Jesus. 

In the .Acts, Luke varies. The earlier and Petrine portion 
(Acts v. 22, 26) describing the arrest of the apostles by the Sanhedrin, 
uses imnpérac to mean “‘beadles.”” The later and Pauline portion 
(xiii. 5, xxvl. 16) uses it to mean a “ministering attendant”’ on Paul 
and Barnabas, or to mean Paul himself as a “minister’’ of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. - 

1 Jn xviii. 22 eis mapeatynkas Tav Urnperov Cawxev paricpa T@ ‘Inoor. 

2 Jn xix. 3 kal edidocav ait@ pamicpara. Apparently Pilate 
sanctions this, as he certainly does the mockery that follows, in 
order to beg off (so to speak), as being beneath contempt, this “ king 
of the Jews” about whom he says (7b. 4)-“1I bring him forth to you 
that ye may know that I find no crime in him.” 

8 Phrynichus: Td pamirpa ov« ev xpnoer’ xp@ ovv T@ Kpeitrove’ TO yap 
tiv yva0ov mdareia TH xetpl wAHEa emi Koppns maraga ’AOnvaior daciv. 
Facts indicate (see Field on Mk xiv. 65 and on Jn xviii. 22) that the 
rendering of R.V. marg. “blows with rods” would not apply except 
to ancient or quasi-ancient (7.e. deliberately archaic) Greek. 
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John might retain and emphasize it, is, that it occurs in the 
following passage of Isaiah: “‘The Lord God hath given me the 
tongue of them that are taught, that I should know how to 
sustain with words him that is weary: he wakeneth morning 
by morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear...and I was not 
rebellious...I gave my back to the smiters and my cheeks ¢o 
them that plucked off the hair (LXX to blows-of-the-hand), I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting. For the Lord God will 
help me...and I know that I shall not be ashamed. He is 
near that justifieth me; who will contend with me!?” This 
is almost immediately followed by the passage quoted above as 
applicable to the officers “‘warming themselves” round the fire 
(“walk ye in the flame of your fire...ye shall lie down in 
sorrow?’’). Rapisma occurs nowhere else in LXX. Barnabas 
and Justin Martyr both quote the Isaiah passage mentioning 
vapisma*. No early Christian writer beside them (except the 
Didache) uses the word at all, and they use it only in this quota- 
tion from Isaiah. We may therefore infer that John retained 
the Marcan word rejected by Luke because it led back his 
readers to Isaiah. For the sake of doing this, he might well 
be prepared to deviate from the usage of literary Greek4. 
Mark appears to distinguish the “officers,” who insulted 
Jesus in this particular way, from others, who inflicted other 
insults. John does not describe this general outburst of 
insolence, which occurred after the High Priest had pronounced 
sentence. But by describing a “‘blow”’ of this particular kind 





1 Is. 1. 4—8. The words “tongue of them that are taught’’ recall 
Heb. v. 8 “learned obedience by the things that he suffered.”’ The 
latter part is quoted in Rom. viii. 33—4. There is a martyr’s 
paradox in “I hid not my face from shame” and “I know that 
I shall not be ashamed.”’ 2 Is. Ll. 11. 

8 Barn. v. 14, Justin M. Apol. § 38. The Didaché uses the sing. 
once (i. 4) referring to Mt. v. 39. 

* Yet Jesus Himself does not say ri pe parites; to the officer 
who has given Him a pamioua. He says (Jn xviii. 23) ri pe dépes; 
Did John shrink from representing Jesus as {using a word corre- 
sponding to our “slap’’? Or did he guard against the insinuation 
that Jesus artfully used a Messianic word in order to suggest that He 
was the Messiah ? 
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as given by “‘an officer,” in the presence of Annas, before Jesus 
had been sent to Caiaphas for formal trial, John leads us to 
infer that other “ officers,’ after condemnation, would continue 
such insults. 

There are many tokens of verbal confusions in the context. 
Mark omits “Who smote thee?” Matthew omits Mark’s 
“covered his face round.’’ Luke alters it into ‘‘covered him 
round,’’ which appears to indicate a protest against Mark’s 
tradition, and might mean ‘‘covered him round with a robe, 
or chlamys.”’ Luke also omits the “spitting.”” This might be 
explained by a confusion of entyon “spit” with etynton 
“struck,’’ used later on by Mark and “Matthew (but not by 


Luke) in their account of the second mocking!. 


§ 6. 


‘ 


“Thou also wast with Jesus,” in Mark and Matthew? 


Luke regards this utterance of “a maid-servant”’ as addressed 


not to, Peter but to bystanders. 


He agrees, however, with 





1 See below, pp. 564—70, and esp. p. 568. 


Jn, too, omits 


‘‘ spitting ’’—an instance of the failure of Johannine Intervention— 
perhaps as being repellent (Joh. Voc. 1666). 


; (i) 
Mk xiv. 54, 66—8 
(R.V.) 


(54) And Peter 
had followed him a- 
far off, even within, 
into the court of the 
high priest; and he 
was sitting with the 
officers, and warming 
himself in the light 
fof the fire]. 


(66) And as Peter 
was beneath in the 
court, there cometh 
one of the maids of 
the high priest; 

(67). And seeing 
Peter warming him- 
self, she looked upon 
him, and saith, Thou 
also wast with the 


Tue First DENIAL 


Mt. xxvi. 58, 69— 
71 a (R.V.) 

(58) But Peter fol- 
lowed him afar off, 
unto the court of the 
high priest, and enter- 
ed in, and sat with 
the officers, to see the 
end. 


(69) Now Peter 
was sitting without 
in the court: and a 
maid came unto him, 
saying, Thou also 
wast with Jesus the 
Galilaean. 


Lk. xxii. 54 b—57 
(R.V.) 


(54) ...brought 
him into the high 
priest’s house. But 
Peter followed afar 
off. 

(55) And when 
they had kindled a 
fire in the midst of 
the court, and had 
sat down together, 
Peter sat in the midst 
of them. 

(56) And a certain 
maid seeing him as 
he sat in the light [of 
the fire], and looking 
stedfastly upon him, 
said, This man also 
was with him. 
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Mark that it was uttered after a stedfast gaze and recognition, 
but substitutes the third person (‘this man’’) for the second 


(‘‘thou’’). 





(i) 


Mk xiv. 54, 66—8 
(R.V.) contd. 


Nazarene, [even] 
Jesus. 

(68) But he de- 
nied, saying, I neither 
know, norunderstand 
what thou _ sayest: 
(ov, I neither know, 
nor understand: thou, 
what sayest thou ?) 
and he went out into 
the porch (iit. fore- 
court); and the cock 


crew (many anc. 
auth. omit and the 
cock crew). 


THE First DENIAL contd. 


Mt, xxvi. 58, 69— 
71a (R.V.) contd. 


(7o) But he de- 
nied before them all, 
saying, I khow not 
what thou sayest. 

(71) And when he 
was gone out into the 
porch,... 


Lk. xxil. 54 b—57 
(R.V.) contd. 


(57) But he de- 
nied, saying, Woman, 
I know him not. 


Jn xviii. 15—17 (R.V.) (15) And Simon Peter followed Jesus, 


and [so did] another disciple. 


Now that disciple was known unto 


the high priest, and entered in with Jesus into the court of the high 
priest; (16) but Peter was standing at the door without. So the 
other disciple, which was known unto the high priest, went out and 
spake unto her that kept the door, and brought in Peter. (17) The 
maid therefore that kept the door saith unto Peter, Art thou also 


[one] of this man’s disciples ? 


(ii) 


Mk xiv. 69—70 a 
(R.V.) 


(69) And the maid 
saw him, and began 
again to say to them 
that stood by, This 
is [fone] of them. 

- (70) But he again 
denied it. 


He saith, I am not. 


THE SECOND DENIAL 


Mt. xxvi. 71 b—72 
(R.V.) 


(71) ...another 
[maid] saw him, and 
saith unto them that 
were there, This man 
also was with Jesus 
the Nazarene. 

(72) And again he 
denied with an oath, 
I know not the man. 


Lk. xxii. 58 
(R.V.) 

(58) And after a 
little while another 
(€repos, masc.; lit. a 
different [(person}) 
saw him, and said, 
Thou also art [one] of 
them. But Peter 
said, Man, I am not. 


Jn xviii. 18, 25 (R.V.) (18) Now the servants (lit. bondservants) 


_and the officers were standing [there], having made a fire of coals 


(lit. a fire of charcoal); for it was cold; and they were warming 
themselves:, and Peter also was with them, standing and warming 
himself.... (25) Now Simon Peter was standing and warming him- 
self. They said therefore unto him, Art thou also [fone] of his 
disciples? He denied, and said, I am not. 
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. . But why do the three Synoptists insert “also,” as if the 
maid-servant meant ‘‘ We have already one follower among us, 
and now here is also another!” ? John’s narrative suggests 
that perhaps this was her meaning. There was, he says, 
already in the palace another disciple known to the High 
Priest, and he spoke to the maid-servant—who was the portress 
—to let Peterin. While doing so, she could not refrain—in the 
moment of recognising Peter—from saying to him in jest “Is 
it possible? Can it be that you also are a disciple of his? We 
have already among us one disciple of the prisoner whom they 
want to crucify. And now, at his request, am I to let in another 


disciple? ” 





Mk xiv. 70 b—72 
(R.V. 


(7o) ...And after 
a little while again 
they that stood by 
said to Peter, Of a 
truth thou art [one] 
of them; for thou 
art a Galilaean. 


(71) But he began 
to curse 
swear, I know not 
this man of whom ye 
speak. 

(72) And straight- 

way the second time 
the cock crew. And 
Peter called to mind 
the word, how that 
Jesus said unto him, 
‘Before the cock crow 
‘twice, thou _— shalt 
deny me thrice. And 
when he_ thought 
‘thereon, he wept (07, 
And he began to 
weep). 


(iii) 


and to. 


Mt. xxvi. 73—5 
' (R.V.) 
(73) And after a 


little while they that - 


stood by came and 
said to Peter; Of a 
truth thou also art 
fone] of them; for 
thy speech bewray- 
eth thee. 

(74) Then began 
he to curse and to 
swear, I know not 
the man. And 
straightway the cock 
crew. 


(75) And Peter 
remembered the word 


which Jesus had said, ~ 


Before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And he went 
out, and wept bitter- 


ly. 


THe THIRD DENIAL 


Lk. xxii. 59—62 
(R.V.) 

(59) And after the 
space of about one 
hour another (masc.) 
confidently affirmed, 
saying, Of a truth 
this man also was 


with him: for he is 
a Galilaean. 
(60). But Peter 


said, Man, I know 
not what thou sayest. 
And immediately, 
while he yet spake, 
the cock crew. 


(61) And the Lord 
turned, and looked 
upon Peter. And 
Peter remembered | 
the word of the Lord, 
how that he said un- 
to him, Before the 
cock crow this day, 
thou shalt deny me 
thrice. 

(62) And he went 
out, and wept bitter- 
ly. 


Jn xviii. 26—7 (R.V.) (26) One of the servants (Jit, bondservants) 
of the high priest, being a kinsman of him whose ear Peter cut off, 


saith, Did not I see thee in the garden with him? 


(27) Peter there- 


fore denied again: and straightway the cock crew. 
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It is generally assumed that this first disciple was John the 
son of Zebedee. If-it was, then the jesting question of the 
portress to Peter means no more than this: ‘Have we here 
in you a second disciple of this Galilaean so bold as to venture 
into the lion’s den?” But it is possible that Judas is meant}. 
He would be ‘“‘known to the high priest ’’—and to the portress 
also in the course of several recent visits to the palace, during 
the arrangements for the arrest of Jesus. And though there are 
great difficulties in this hypothesis, they are hardly so great as 
the difficulty of supposing that this single passage reveals the 
_ disciple whom Jesus loved as being also the disciple that was 
“known” to the High Priest who condemned Jesus. 

If Judas was the other disciple whom the portress had in 
mind, then her ‘‘also” assumes quite a new meaning, and her 
jest a new bitterness: “Can it be that thou also, like Judas, 
art one of this man’s disciples, returning like Judas, with the 
Master whom thou hast betrayed?” If that was the meaning, 
one can understand how Peter—who up to that moment may 
not have realised fully that Judas was a traitor?—realising now 
what the question meant (‘‘Are you, too, a traitor?’’), may 
have hastily replied—to the meaning, rather than to the words 
—“T am not.” Then he may have found himself led on, step 
by step, into absolute denial of discipleship. 





1 For this view of Jn xviii. 15 see Beginning, pp. 351—7I. 

2 According to Mark (xiv. 45—6) nothing had been said by Jesus, 
and according to Matthew (xxvi. 50) nothing had been said clearly, 
to indicate that Judas was a traitor. According to John, logically, 
Peter ought to have realised it from Christ’s giving Judas ‘the sop” 
(Jn xiii. 26), but (from the Johannine point of view) not from any 
words of Christ to Judas; for, in Jn, Christ’s last words to Judas are 
understood by (xiii. 28) “no man at the table.” In Mk and Jn 
there are no words corresponding to Lk. xxii, 48 (‘‘ Judas, betrayest 
thou...?’’). None of the Synoptists tell us whether Judas, after 
saluting Jesus, kept up the pretence of discipleship and fled away 
with the rest of the disciples, or whether he returned with the soldiers 
and Jesus, followed at a distance by Peter, to the High Priest’s 
palace. See note above (p. 480, n. 2 ad fin.) on the epithet addo- 
myooaddos attached by Nonnus to Judas. 
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“He began to anathematize,” in Mark and Matthew 


§ 7- 


“Anathematize,” in LXX, means to “ban,” “‘devote [to 
God],” “exterminate.” A city, for example, hostile to Jehovah, 
was “devoted,” or ‘“‘anathematized,’’ when it was doomed to be 
utterly destroyed. A thing thus doomed to destruction was, 
in Hebrew, cherem, or, in Greek, anathema?. Paul says concerning 
any one that distorts the Gospel. “Let him be anathema,” and 
again “‘If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema’.” 
This was equivalent to saying “Let him be anathematized.” 
In the Acts Paul says that ‘‘in all the synagogues” he tried to 
constrain the Christians to “‘blaspheme*.’”’ This appears to ° 
mean to “curse,” or “‘anathematize,’ the name of Christ®. 
Similarly Pliny says that he acquitted such Christians as prayed 
to the gods and made an offering to the image of the Emperor 
“and, furthermore, cursed Christ®.”’ When Paul came to 
Antioch of Pisidia and Corinth he at first taught in the synagogue 
but separated himself from it when the Jews “‘blasphemed’.”’ 





Lk. xxii. 60—61 @ 


elrev de 6 Ilérpos 


Mt. xxvi. 74—75 @ 


Tote ipéato Kara- 
, 


1 Mk xiv. 7I—72a 


6 d€ péato ava- 


Oeparife Kai dpvvva 
c > > A a 

ott OvK oida Tov avOpa- 
Tov Tovtov ov )éyere. 
kai evOvs ex Sevrépov 
ahéxtap epavnoev: Kal 
dveuvnoOn.... 


‘ \ > 
Geparifey kai oprver 
e > > \ a 
6tt OvK oida Tov avOpe- 

\ > \ > , 
mov. KkalevOds adéxtap 
> , e A > , 
epovngev® kat euvnodn 


eee 


"AvOpwre, ovK oda b 
héyets. - Kat Tapayphya 
ert Aadovvtos avTov 
eparvnoev ahéxT@p. Kal 
otpadeis 6 KUplos éveé- 
Bhewev to Ilérp@, Kai 
vrepvnoOn.... 


Jn xviii. 27 mad ody npvnoaro Térpos* kai evOéws adéxtwp eporvneer. 


2 Gesen. 355—O DM. 


so does avadeya. 
“swear.”’ 


3 Gal, 1.9, 1 Cor, Svi.(22. 


‘Avabeyatifo, in LXX, alw. = On, and 
It is quite different in meaning from éyvupe 


4 Acts xxvi. II. 


5 Comp. Jas. ii. 7 “Do not the rich...blaspheme the honourable 
name by which ye are called ?’’ that is, the name of Christ. 

6 Pliny Epist. x. 97 “maledicerent Christo,’’ quoted by Lightf. 
on Mart. Polyc. § 9 “swear (éuooov) and I release thee; vevile 
It was not enough to (zb.) “swear by the 


(AoSdépnoov) the Christ.” 
fortune of Caesar (Gpocov tiv Kaioapos tuxnv).”’ 
Pliny says a true Christian would never do 
It seems probable that the Romans borrowed this test of a . 


“vevile’’ his Saviour. 


this. 


Polycarp must also 


Christian from Jewish precedents in synagogues. 
* Acts xili. 45—8, xvili. 6—7. 
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‘And this reference to a growing Jewish custom may explain 


Paul’s warning to the Corinthians ““No man speaking in the 
Spirit of God saith ‘ Jesus ts anathema}.’” Matthew’s form of 


the word (catathematize) is used twice by Irenaeus of faithful 


Christians “catathematizing” a misleading teacher or a mis- 
leading doctrine?. Thus the usage of the Hebrew word cherem 
and of the Greek word anaihema points to the conclusion that 
Mark—very possibly under a wrong impression—regarded 
Peter as falling in with the language of those around him so 
as to anathematize, not himself conditionally, but his Master 
absolutely. For those who took that view the contextual 
phrase “I do not know” would seem to mean “‘I ignore, or, 
renounce®.’’ Matthew has most nearly preserved this; Mark ° 
has made it less abrupt; Luke has entirely departed from it?. 
It is highly improbable that Peter, amid the officers and 





1 t Cor. xii. 3. This might be addressed to devout proselytes 
who had been in the habit of attending worship in the synagogue, | 
as much as to say, “There must be limits to your acquiescence in 
Jewish practice.’’ A scholium attributed to Origen (Cramer on 
I Cor. xii. 3) says that if you behold a Jew interpreting the Old 
Testament, and in particular the Prophets, in a manner by no 
means to be despised, he may leave you in doubt whether he has, 
or has not, the Holy Spirit: “In order therefore that you may not 
be in two minds (repurrac67s) about such a one whether he has the 
Holy Spirit or not, he [7.e. Paul] teaches that, since every Jew calls 


‘Jesus anathema..., and no one speaking in the Spirit of God calls 


Jesus anathema, the Spirit of God is not possessed by him who 
says that he knows the Law and the Prophets and yet anathematizes 
Jesus.” Origen often refers incidentally to 1 Cor. xii. 3, and refers 
fully to it again in De Orat. § 22 (Lomm. xvii. 172—4) as to the 
danger of “anathematizing Jesus’ by our wicked actions; but he 
does not there mention the practice of “every Jew.” 

Tren. i. 13. 4 of women “ anathematizing”’ the heretic Marcus who 
tried to deceive and seduce them, xaraOeyaricaca aitov éexwpicbnoav 
Tov Towvrov Oacov (comp. ib. i. 16. 3 hv yuopny Katabepatioavtas). 

3 Comp. Mt. xxv. 12 “I know you not,” and Mt. vii. 23, Lk. xiii. 
27 (Son 3213 b, 3499 (x) (xi)). 

4 Mt. xxvi. 74 ovx oida tov dvOpwrov is more contemptuous, and 
less liable to be taken literally, than Mk xiv. 71, which adds rodrov 
bv Néyere. Lk. xxii. 60 GvOpare, odx oida 6 Aéyers COMES, NOt as a 
climax, but as an anti-climax, in the three denials, 
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soldiers, would use an ecclesiastical term like anathema or cherem. 
But it is not improbable that Mark has anachronistically inserted 
here a term that came into use afterwards when Christians were 
compelled to choose between death and cursing Christ. Peter 
himself, perhaps, exaggerated his own fault, and a Petrine 
record in Mark has preserved a trace of the exaggeration. 
The force of the Marcan word could not but be felt by those 
who knew its antecedent use. It is true that some good 
Latin Versions blunt its force by inserting ‘“‘himself” (“ Peter 
devoted himself [to destruction]’’)!. But the Vulgate does 
not do this, either in Mark or in Matthew?. In the former 
it transliterates the Greek anathematize. In the latter it 
adopts the rendering ‘“‘detestari,’’ which is regularly used of 
execrating others (not oneself)*. Origen, while not going so 
far as to say that Peter under the influence of an evil spirit 
used the expression mentioned by Paul “ Jésus is anathema,” 
quotes the Pauline context (‘‘ Jesus is the Lord”) in order to 
explain Peter’s conduct: ‘‘No one can say Jesus 1s the Lord, 
except in the Holy Spirit.”” He reminds us that “the Holy 
Spirit was not yet,’ and adds “‘ Therefore it was not possible 
that Peter as he then was, and at that time, could confess 
Jesus*.”’ 





1 “Himself” is ins. by a and k in Mk, and by a and bin Mt. 


2 Thes. Syr. 1373 gives Mt. xxvi. 74 yoann (see Ndldeke § 167 
on the termination in @) = xcaraGeparifeav, but Mk xiv. 71 DNS = 
avaeparifev, ib. 1376 Mt. xxvi. 74 DMND and pany. It does not 
give any instances (outside the Petrine narrative) of on, used 
absolutely, to mean “curse onese/f.’’ In Acts xxiii. 12 etc. the Syr. 
has (lit.) “cursed on them{selves].”’ In Syr. (Néldeke § 223) personal 
pronouns are used as reflexives when the verb is not reflexive. This 
might result in ambiguity. In Mt. xxvii. 5 “hanged himself,” SS 
has “him[self].’”’ 7b, but Pesh. “his soul.” 

3 ‘There is in Scripture a freq. formula of asserting on oath, 
“The Lord do so unto me and more also,” Ruth i. 17, 1 S. iii. 17 etc. 
But it has no connection with the Hebrew DN, ava@epyarifew. Lewis 
and Short give no instance of detestavi with se. 

4 Origen on Mt. xxvi. 68 foll. (Lomm. v. 15) quotes thus “Tunc 
coepit devotare et jurare quia nescio hominem,’’ omitting ‘‘se’’ before 
“devotare’’ (as Codex Corb. (Migne) does in Mk); but subsequently 
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Luke omits all mention of ‘‘anathematizing”’ or “‘swearing,’’ 
and John inserts nothing that corresponds to it, having simply 





(Lomm. pp. 17, 19) the Latin has “coepit se devotare et jurare...,’’- 
and “non solum ter denegat Petrus, sed etiam devotat se ipsum et 
jurat quia....” In Mt. xxvi. 74 Vulg. and Corb. (Migne) and Brix. 
render xaraQeyari¢ew by “detestari,’’ which means (Lewis and Short). 
“curse some person, or thing, while calling God to witness,’’ and hence 
“renounce,” “abominate,’’ but not “call down penalties on oneself.”’ 


_ Chrysostom gives no explanation of anathematize or catathematize. 


In Mk and Mt., Delitzsch inserts Heb. “his [own] soul” after o4n 


. to shew that Peter was devoting himself to destruction if he was not 


speaking the truth (and we should have expected this in Syr. also 
if the translator thought this to be the fact). But Gesen. and Levy 
give no instance of such a use of D1n in Biblical or later Hebrew. 
In Acts xxiii. 12 “anathematized themselves,’’ the Gk inserts éavrovs, 
Delitzsch “bound a bond on their souls.”’ 

The following facts indicate that the Gospel narratives of Peter’s 
denial distinguished between (1) “denying (dpveio@a) Jesus” and 
(2) “disowning (amapveicOa) Jesus.’ *Amapvodpa is used in Christ’s 
prediction of Peter’s denial and in Peter’s reply, Mk xiv. 30, 31, 72 
pe or oe, Mt. xxvi. 34, 35, 75 me or oe, Lk. xxii. 34 pe... cidévar, ib. 61 
pe. ‘Apvodua is used in the evangelistic description of fact, Mk xiv. 


68 npvncato éywv Ore oida..., ib. 70 wdadw nApveiro, Mt. xxvi. 70 
npynoaro...déywv Ov« oida..., ib. 72 npynoaro pera Gpkov Ott Ov« oida..., 
Lk. xxii. 57 6 8€ npynoaro [Tisch. + airdv] Aéyov Ovix« oida.... The 


Synoptists give us the impression that what is expressed in Christ’s 
words by the intensive azo-, is expressed in their words by the context. 
And the context in Mt. indicates that Matthew believed the vehemence 
of disavowal to have risen, from (1) assertion to (2) oath, and from 
oath to (3) oath supported by anathema. In Mk, the second stage is 
omitted. | 

John makes.no such distinction. In Jn xiii. 38, xvili. 25, 27, 
dpveicOa is used both in Christ’s prediction (with pe) and in the 
narrative of its fulfilment (without pe), and he nowhere uses azap-' 
veicOa. Not improbably John thought that the phrase “ Jesus is 
anathema’’—introduced into synagogues by Jews and, later on, 
in a Roman:shape, into courts of justice by Romans—had given to’ 
the word new associations, which made it unprofitable to amplify 
detailed distinctions as to the form of Peter’s denials. 

It should be noted that Matthew and Luke (but not Mark) have 
previously represented Jesus as using the phrase dpveio6ai pe :— 
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(tT). “E amonot;”’ (2) “denied, and said, I am not,” (3) ‘‘ denied 
again.”” John also omits the tradition of,the Three that Peter 
““wept’’—to which Mark adds a word rendered by R.V. text 





Mt. x. 33 | Lk, xii. 9 
Goris O€ a dpynonrat pe eum poo Gev 6 O€ adpynodpevos pe ev@Tioy TaV 
TOV avOparroy, a dpyncopat Kaye aitov avOpaneav dmapynOnoeta éva@mtuov 
eum poo bev TOU TaTpOs MoU TOU Ev TOis ToV ayyéAwy Tod Oeod. 
ovpavois. 
Mark, in a similar saying, has éraoytivecOai pe, and Luke (not 
Matthew) follows him :— 


Mk viii. 38 @ Mt. xvi. 27—8 om. Lk. ix. 26 

ds yap é€av ema- . és yap av ema- 
oxvvOn pe Kali Tovs oxuvOn7 pe Kal Tovs 
€povs Adyous €v TH yeved €“ovs Adyous, TovTOV 6 
TavTy Ti} porxaidu Kee vids Tov avOp@mov er at- 
dpapTor@, Kai 6 vids Tov oxuvOnoerat.... 


dvOpdmov sehuaess 
oerat avTov. 


Welton ar Schottgen on Mt. x. 33 quote Talmudic passages 
shewing that Heb. 753 with 1 lit. “wipe away in M. or N.” (ze. 
“wipe away all recollections in the case of M. or N.’’) is used about 
pupils “ disowning”’ teachers and teachers “ disowning”’ pupils (and so | 
Levy ii. 383 6 foll.). But the Heb. prep. “in” is added, and dpvotdpa €v 
vue would not be genuine Greek. It happens that Heb. 49n (Is. i. 29) 
with Heb. “from” means (Gesen. 344 a) “be ashamed of.’’ Perhaps 
Jesus used both words. Or the similarity between 74§n and 753 may 
have been a partial cause of the substitution of the one for the other. 
Mark may also have been influenced by the fact that the tradition 
“Whoever shall deny me” seemed expressly to condemn Peter and 
all deniers to be denied in the Day of Judgment, whereas “be ashamed”’ 
left room for some evasion of the hard saying. It should be noted that 
no evangelist (setting aside Lk. xxii. 57 Tisch.) says in his narrative 
that Peter “denied him”’ i.e. Jesus. Since they all avoid this, it seems 
unlikely that Mark could have intended us to supply “him” as the 
object to “anathematize.’’ Perhaps Mark may have used the verb 
loosely to mean that Peter, as it were, cast oaths and anathemas about 
him, including in his curses those who were accusing him of being one 
of Christ’s disciples. In any case the use of it by Mark and Matthew 
in so brief and obscure a context was much to be deprecated. It 
might induce some of-Pliny’s victims to say, “Peter anathematized 
and was forgiven, why should it be otherwise with me?” This is 
the very question that Origen meets, assuring the questioners that 
what was pardoned in’ Peter will not be pardoned in them (Lomm. 
v. 17 “in nobis hoc impium”’). 
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““when he thought thereon!,” while Matthew and (probably) 
Luke add “‘bitterly?.” | 

It has been necessary to mention these details because the 
“anathematizing”’ constitutes an exception to the rule of 
Johannine Intervention. And indeed it is easy to understand 
that John may have felt that the Petrine narrative, especially 


in Mark, came to a weak conclusion. Origen and Jerome 


indicate that it was made the subject of some allegorical and 


‘forced interpretation. “I know not the man,’ Jerome tells 


us, was erroneously taken by some as meaning “I know not 
Jesus as man, for I know Him to be God”! Jerome himself 
follows Origen in allegorizing the statement that Peter went 
“outside” the.court of the High Priest, before he wept and 
repented, as meaning “outside the dominion of evil®.” And 





1 Mk xiv. 72 émiBadov, of which the explanation in Corrections 
499—501 is not satisfactory. "Em.8d\\w might seem used absolutely in 
certain instances where an object might be supplied from context (e.g. 
Moulton Gr. of N. T. Gk p. 131, an instance where émi3odn “em- 
bankment”’ occurs in context) but these prove nothing. Cramer, on 
Mk, prints a tradition that Peter “wept terribly, Christ having given 
heed to him (rpocecynkéros airo),”’ and it ‘is pointed out in Notes 
2999 (xiii) that Mt. xvii. 25 mpoépOacev airdv is rendered in Syriac 
by O57p which in Is. xxxvii. 33 = (LXX) ém:BddAdo. In Epict.i. 4. 14 
the original txt, émBadd\as, has been perhaps wrongly corrected into 
eriBadAn and signifies “direct [the mind]”’ (comp. Ench. 15 si) ériBadr€ 
Toppe tv ope&w). Field has shewn that it is often used of covering 
the head. But it would also naturally be connected with éri8dnya. 
Now although this word in the Synoptists means “‘a patch,’’ it appears 
to mean more freq. (Steph. Thes.) “ vestimentum exterius, amiculum, 
stragulum torale.”’ 

The uncertainty about the meaning of ¢7:3adev does not affect 
the conclusion that the Marcan tradition omitted by Matthew and 
Luke would be discussed by early Christians to whom it would suggest 
paraphrases. Among these would naturally be one describing how 
Peter, in the end, received a covering of his sin, “putting on” the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

2 Mt. xxvi. 75 wai e€e\av Zo exdavoev mixpds, [Lk. xxii. 62 Kal 
eEehOav eEw Exdavoev mixpas |. 

8 Jerome on Mt. xxvi. 75 “In atrio Caiaphae sedens non poterat 
agere poenitentiam. Egreditur fovas de impiorum consilio....’’. We 
shall find-it hard to realise the motive for this, unless we remember 
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here we may note that, in Mark, Peter is said to have “‘gone 
out outside into the fore-court,”’ after the first denial?; in 
Matthew and Luke to have ‘‘gone out outside” finally after the 
third denial?; but in John to have merely “‘stood at the door 
outside,” that is, outside the court of the High Priest—and this, 
at the beginning, before any denial’. Also the Diatessaron says 
“And when Jesus went out Simon Cephas was standing in the 
outer court...’ and, later on, ‘‘The cock crew twice. And in 
that hour Jesus turned, he being outside, and looked stedfastly 
at Cephas.’”’ It also omits Mark’s mention of Peter going out 
into the forecourt and the parallel Matthew‘. 


that, among first-century Christians, “without (¢)’’ and “those . 
that are without (oi ¢éw),’’ would naturally be applied to “those in 
outer darkness,” “aliens from the Church,’’ or “sinners,’’ in whom 
they would be most reluctant to include Peter even temporarily. 
Moreover, Philo (i. 95) allegorizing the first Biblical instance (Gen. 
xv. 5) of & with a verb of motion ae Abraham) takes it as 
Origen and Jerome do here. 

1 Mk xiv. 68. Comp. Judg. iii. 23 Wt. “went forth the porch,” 
where A.V. supplies “through,” R.V. “into.” 

2 Mt. xxvi. 75, Lk. xxii. 62. 

8 Jn xviii. 162 

4 Mk xiv. 68, Mt. xxvi. 71. 

Some comment is due to the fact that the Synoptists all describe 
Peter as “ sitting,’’ Mark once (xiv. 54), Matthew twice (xxvi. 58, 69), 
Luke twice in one passage (xxii. 55—-6 “ Peter sat...seeing him as he 
sat’), while John twice (xviii. 18, 25) describes him as “ standing.” 

One explanation might be that (Gesen. 442—3) the Hebrew 
“sit” repeatedly means “continue, 74 aS stayed 
Mk xiv. 66 “while Peter was [i.e. continued] in the aulé”’ is parall. 
to Mt. xxvi. 69 “ But Peter sat outside in the awlé,”’ and may represent 
an original 1w» “sit.”” See Clue 178. 

Another explanation is that the Hebrew av “sit” is identical 
with some forms of 3\~ “return and do,” “do again.”’ See Clue 9 
giving seven instances where R.V. has “turn,” “return,” “again,” 

r “the second time,” but LXX “sit.’”” Hence “he denied again” 
r “continued to deny’’ might be expressed by “he sat and denied.” 

In deviating from the unanimous Synoptic tradition, John might 
also have in view an allegorical object. Perhaps he wished to exhibit 
Peter as “standing” “before “falling,’? and as falling because he 
“stood” in the pride of his own strength (not “taking heed” lest 
he should “fall’’ (1 Cor. x. 12)). But he would do this all the more 
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The obscurity of Mark’s conclusion (“when he thought 
thereon”) is removed in Matthew and Luke by substituting 
“wept! bitterly.” But this, according to LXX usage, suggests 
ane or remorse rather than repentance}. It might convey 
to some readers the thought of such tears as are mentioned in | 
the Epistle to the Hebrews along with a “‘root of bitterness?.”’ 


John, later on, records Peter’s penitence, expressed not in tears 


but in action, and it is possible—though we cannot say that it 
is more than conditionally probable—that, if the Marcan word 
rendered ‘‘he thought thereon,’’ meant originally “covering . 
with a garment,” then John is alluding to this in his descrip- 
tion of Peter as clothing himself after having been “naked,” 
before coming into Christ’s presence®. 





readily if some evidence seemed to him to favour the view that 
‘‘vepeatedly denied’’ had been mistaken by the Synoptists for “‘ sat 
down and denied.” 

On Lk. xxii. 55 mepiayavres see Son 3369 a, and add that Heb. 


“sit,” 3¢° = Aram. “surround,” snp (Levy CA. il. 153). 


1 See Is. xxii. 4 “I will shew bitterness in weeping,”’ 7.e. weep 
bitterly, from 77 “embitter,” and py or W “bitter” in Ezef. 
XxXvli. 30, Zeph. i. 14, Is. xxxiil. 7 (Gesen. p. 600). Marah -was the 
name of the bitter spring in the wilderness, and Naomi, in the bitter- 
ness of her sorrow for bereavements, said (Ruth i. 20) “Call me not 
Naomi but Marah.” 

2 Heb. xii. 15—17 “lest any voot of bitterness springing up trouble 
[you]. ..lest [there be] any profane person as Esau. . . when he desired 
to inherit the blessing, he was rejected. . .though he sought it diligently 
with tears.” 

3 Jn xxi. 7. See Notes 2999 (xvii) a—o on “The re-clothing of 
Peter.”” On the early conjectures about Mk xiv. 72 ériBadowyr, see 
Swete ad loc., and Corrections 499—501, where it is conjectured that 
there may have been some early connection between the Marcan 
word and Lk. xxii. 32 (about Peter) émiorpéas. "EmiSdddew is used 
about “taking note of,” or “giving heed to,’”’ dreams by Artemidorus 
i. II mas emiBAnréov rais kpioeow...xpi) b€ Kpivew Tos dveipous, 1. 19 ey 
dé€...€v Umvots Oeagduevos...€wéSaroy pev ws AUTNS...dnA@TLKOY Ein TO 
évap. It would apply to Peter, in a vision, “taking note” that (Lk. 
xxii. 61) “the Lord looked on” him, and forgave him. It might be 
rendered ‘‘considered,’’ corresponding to Heb. 93 and implying 
‘“insight.’”’ ‘‘Considered”’ is applied to visions or miracles in Dan. vii. 
8, Acts xi. 6 (Peter’s vision), xii. 12 (Peter’s release by the angel). 
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[Mark xv. I—1I5] 


The Praetorium} 


PILATE is introduced to the reader of the Gospels in different 


ways. 


Without any previous mention of the name, Mark and 





1 Mk xv. I—5 
(R.V.) 


(1) And straight- 
way in the morning 
the chief priests with 
the elders and scribes, 
and the whole coun- 
cil, held a _ consul- 
tation, and bound 
Jesus, and _ carried 
him away, and de- 
livered him up to 
' Pilate. 


(2) And Pilate 
asked him, Art thou 
the King of the Jews ? 
And he answering 
saith unto him, Thou 
sayest. 


(3) And the chief 
priests accused him 
of many things. 


(4) And Pilate 
again asked him, say- 


Pilate 
” 


Mt. xxvil. I—2, 
11—14 (R.V.) 

(1) Now when 
morning was come, 
all the chief priests 
and the elders of the 
people took counsel 
against Jesus to put 
him to death: 

(2) Andthey bound 
him, and led him 
away, and delivered 
him up to Pilate the 
governor. 


eee eee eee reese eeeeeeseee 


(11) Now Jesus 
stood before’ the 
governor: and the 
governor asked him, 
saying, Art thou the 
King of the Jews? 
And Jesus said unto 
him, Thou sayest. 

(12) And when he 
was accused by the 
chief priests and 
elders, he answered 
nothing. 

(13) Then saith 
unto him, 


Lk. xxili. I—5, 9— 
to (R.V.) 


(1) And the whole 
company of them 
rose up, and brought 
him before Pilate. 

(2) And they be- 
gan to accuse him, 
saying, We found 
this man perverting 
our nation, and for- 
bidding to give tri- 
bute to Caesar, and 
saying that he him- 
self is Christ, a king 
(ov, ananointed king). 


(3) And Pilate 
asked him, saying, 
Art thou the King of 
the Jews? And he 
answered him and 
said, Thou sayest. 


(4) And Pilate 
said unto the chief 
priests and the mul- 
titudes, I find no 
fault in this man. 

(5) But they were 
the more urgent.... 
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Matthew say that the Jews “‘having bound! Jesus, carried him 





Mk xv. I—5 
(R.V.) contd. 


ing, Answerest thou 
nothing? behold how 
many things they 
accuse thee of. 

(5) But Jesus no 
- more answered any- 
thing ; insomuch that 
Pilate marvelled. 


Mt. xxvii. I—2, 


11—14 (R.V.) conid. 


Hearest thou not how 
many things they 
witness against thee ? 

(14) And he gave 
him no answer, not 
even to one word: 
insomuch that the 
governor marvelled 


greatly. 


Lk. xxiii. I—5, 9— 
to (R.V.) contd. 

(9) And he fi.e. 
Herod} questioned 
him in many words; 
but he answered him 
nothing. 

(10) And the chief 
priests and the scribes 
stood, vehemently 
accusing him. 


Jn xviii. 28, 33—8 (R.V.) (28) They lead Jesus therefore from 
Caiaphas into the palace (iz. praetorium): and it was early; and 
they themselves entered not into the palace (lit. praetorium), that 
they might not be defiled, but might eat the passover.... (33) Pilate 
therefore entered again into the palace (it. praetorium), and called 
Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? (34) Jesus 
answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it thee con- 
cerning me? (35) Pilate answered, Amla Jew? Thine own nation 
and the chief priests delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done? 
(36) Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants (or, officers) fight, that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not 
from hence. (37) Pilate therefore ‘said unto him, Art thou a king 
then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king (ov, Thou 
sayest [it], because Iama king). To this end have I been born, and 
to this end am I come into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 
(38) Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? 

1 Mk xv. 1, Mt. xxvil. 2 djcavres, Lk. xxiii. 1 oM. Jerome says 
“Habebant enim hunc morem ut quem adjudicassent morti ligatum 
judici traderent,”’ that is, it was their way of indicating to the Roman 
judge that, so far as they, the Sanhedrin, were concerned, the prisoner 
was condemned to death. Luke’s reason for omitting djcavres is not 
obvious, if he accepted this view of the binding. John says that Jesus 
was bound twice, first (Jn xviii. 12) at the arrest, secondly (Jn xviii. 
24) when sent by Annas to Caiaphas. Whatever may be John’s 
motive, it is a case of Johannine Intervention. 

Concerning the binding of Jesus, see Justin M. Tryph. § 103 
‘Hpodov b€...@ kai Mdros yapifopevos SeSepevov rov “Incovv érepwe, as 
“fulfilling that which God had said thus, Kai ye airoév eis "Agoupiov (sic) 
arnveyxav via T@ Baordei,”” quoting Hos. x. 6. Justin stops short 


here, but the Heb. names or defines the king, (R.V.) “It also, shall 
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away!, and delivered him over? to Pilate,’’ Matthew adding the 
title “‘to Pilate the governor.’ Luke, who has long ago told us 
that John the Baptist began to preach ‘‘when Pontius Pilate 





be carried unto Assyria for a present to king Jareb (3>),’”’ and the 


LXX inserts “having bound,” thus, Kai airov eis ’Acovpious dnoavres 
adrnveyxav Eévia tH Baorret “Iapeiv. Field renders’ 39» by “adver- 


savius”’ (R.V. (see Hos. v. 13) “that should contend”), Aq. and 
Theod. by dudgovrr. This means “judge” (not “prosecute”) and 
_ would apply to Herod Antipas sitting in mock judgment. It is to 
be noted that Justin assumes the “ binding” in introducing (dedepévor), 
but omits it in quoting (éycavres), the passage of the LXX. Tertullian 
inserts “bound’’ in quoting thus (Adv. Marc. iv. 42) “Nam et Herodi, 
velut munus:a Pilato missus, [Christus] Osee vocibus fidem reddidit; 
de Christo enim prophetaverat: Ei vinctum eum ducent xenium regi.” 
Luke is the only evangelist that mentions the sending to Herod, and 
the only one that does not mention the “binding” of Christ. Justin 
and Tertullian mention both. Jerome (on Hos. x. 6 and v. 13) 
stigmatizes as impious the view of a°commentator (“quidam’’) who 
takes Jareb (“regem ultorem’’) to be Christ. 

Another text of LXX alleged about the “binding” of Jesus (by 
Justin M. Tryph. §§ 17, 133, 136, 137 dno@pev OF adpaper (see below, 
p.545, 0.3), and Barn. § 6 éjcwper), is Is. iii. 10 “ say ye of the righteous” 
(LXX) djowpev rov Sixaor, where,LXX has taken 1708 “say” as }7DN 
“bind.’’ Comp. Wisd. ii. 12 evedpetoopev (2? 738) Tov dikacov. Both in 
Is. and in Wisd. there follows 6éri dvc0xpnoros nyiv €otiv. 

In omitting the “binding,” Luke may have been influenced 
(x) by its omission in the Heb. of Hos. and Is., (2) by the supposition 
that Pilate sent Jesus to Herod, not as a criminal, but as an accused 
person, leaving the decision in Herod’s hands. 

1 Mk xv. I dmnjveyxav—not used of persons in N.T. elsewhere 
except about those “carried away” after death or in a vision (Lk. 
Xvi. 22, Rev. xvii. 3, xxl. 10)—-suggests that the writer had in view 
Hos. x. 6 dmrnveyxay. 

2 Tlapadiéwp, about the transference of Jesus (1) from the Jews to 
Pilate or the Romans is used in Mk xv. 1, 10, Mt. xxvii. 2, 18 om. 
parall. Lk. (but comp. Lk. xxiv. 7, 20), (2) from Pilate to the crucifiers 
or Jews Mk xv. 15, Mt. xxvii. 26 va cravpo67, Lk. xxiii. 25 r@ OeAnpare 
avr@v. Jn, in sense (1), has it in xviii. 30, 35, comp. xix. 11, and in 
sense (2), X1x. 16 avrois iva oravpwb7. In Isaiah’s Suffering Servant, 
mapadidwps Occurs thrice, lili. 6 kipios mapéd@xev avrov Tais duaprias nev 
(yap hi.), liti. 12 mwapeddn eis Odvarov 7 Wx adrod (Ay hi.)...dua ras 
dvouias avtav mapeddbn (Yip hi.). The LXX is not accurate. See 
Parvadosis 1185—94. 
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was governor of Judaea!,” now has simply “‘led him to Pilate.” 
He omits “binding?” and “delivering over.” John introduces 
Pilate as follows: “‘They lead Jesus therefore from Caiaphas 
into the praetorium, and it was early*, and they themselves 
entered not into the praetorium, that they might not be defiled... 
Pilate therefore went out unto them....” 

What is John’s object in thus introducing Pilate to us, not 
as “the governor,” but as the occupier of the praetorium? 
Probably he has more objects than one. In the first place, 
by mentioning the official residence before the name of the 
resident, he prepares us for finding that resident a mere official, 
without much strength of character. The same thing is perhaps 
suggested by the fact that John follows Mark in never calling 
him “‘governor+.’’ Also he makes plain to his readers—what 





1 Lk. iii, r and comp. xiii. 1. 

2 Acts iv. 25—7 quotes Ps. ii. 2 as referring to “ Herod and Pontius 
Pilate with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel,’’ but stops short 
before the words (R.V.) “[saying| Let us break their bands asunder.”’ 
_The insertion of “saying’’ makes the enemies of the Messiah say “let 
us break the bands [of the Lord and His Messiah].’’ This is the view 
of the Midrash ad Joc. and Rashi. But Origen, on Mt. xxvii. 2 
‘“binding”’ (as also Jerome on the Psalm), assigns the words to Jesus, 
the Messiah, whom he compares to Samson (and so pseudo- Jerome 
on Mk xv. 1). Possibly Luke’s adoption of the Jewish interpretation 
of the Psalm was among the reasons that induced him to refrain from 
mentioning the “ binding.”’ 

Mk xv. 1, Mt. xxvii. 1 cwuvpBovdov corresponds to Ps. ii, 2 “take- 
counsel (\1D}3) together,’ from 7p’ but prob. connected by Aq. 
(€mappnotdoarTo) with 3)p (see Gesen. 4144, 691 @). 

3 Jn xviii. 28 mpwi, freq. in Mk but never in Lk. It is a vague 
term since it may mean (Hesych.) “before the fit time,’ and not 
“early in the day.”’ In Jn xx. 1 (Jn’s only other instance) it is 
defined by oxorias évt ovons. Here perhaps Jn implies an unseason- 
able earliness. 

4 Yet jyeuov was a Hebraized and Aramaicized word (Levy 
i. 451 a); and “governors” are mentioned along with “kings” in 
words of Christ (Mk xiii. 9, Mt. x. 18, Lk. xxi. 12). Also 1 Pet. ii. 
I13—14 clre Baosdet...cire yepoow ws bv aitod meumopévois expressly 
inculcates obedience to them “for the Lord’s sake,’’ as being the 
king’s ministers for justice. But perhaps for this very reason John 
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~ Mark does not make quite plain later on—that the praetorium 
is the official residence of the Roman governor!. Luke in the 
Acts used the phrase “‘Herod’s praetorium?.’’ And here he, 
alone of the Evangelists, represents Jesus as having been sent 
by Pilate to Herod Antipas*. He has probably been misled by 
the use of the term praetortum, which, when Hebraized, is so 
often used for “‘palace,’’ and is so similarly spelt, that modern 
authorities differ sometimes as to which of the two meanings 
is intended4. 

As regards the technical term for ‘‘delivering over,’ used 
so frequently by Jesus about Himself in the Synoptists, we have 
to note here (as often elsewhere) that the act may be regarded 
in different aspects. It is the act of the traitor Judas. But 
it is also the act of God ‘“‘delivering over” His Son to suffer 
death for men, in which sense it is applied to the Suffering 
Servant thrice in the LXX version of Isaiah. No evangelist 
so clearly as John brings out the various meanings of this 
‘delivering over.” Pilate says to Jesus “Thine own nation... 
have delivered thee over to me®”; and afterwards Pilate 
‘delivered him over to them to be crucified®.’”’ Beside this, 
Jesus Himself uses the word. Had it not been, He says to 
Pilate, for something that was not from this world, “my servants 
would be fighting that I might not be delivered over to the 
Jews’,” and again “Thou wouldest have no authority against 





will not give Pilate this honourable title since he made himself the 
minister of the multitude for injustice. 


1 Mk xv. 16 ‘ Mt. xxvii. 27 P Lk. om. 
Oi de arpari@rat Tore of orpati@rat 
amnyayov avrov €ow THs TOV nye“dvos mapada- 
avAjs, 6 €orw mpaito- Bdvres Tov Incody eis Td 
piov, kal ouvkadovow mpait@pioyv cuvnyayov 
OAnv THY oTeEipay. €m avrov OAnv Thy 
omretpay. 


This might give the impression that the praetorium was a part of 
the barracks of the soldiers. 


2 Acts xxill. 35. SP Kail. 7. 
4 See above, p. 483, n. I. 
5 Jn xviil. 35. $ Jay xix. 16: 


7 Jn xviii. 36 jnyevitovro av. Chrys. has jyevioavro av “ would 
have fought.’’ But the imperf. more vividly expresses the meaning 
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me except it were given thee from above; therefore he that 
delivered me over to thee hath greater sint.’’ Finally, Jesus, on 
the cross, as His last act, ‘‘ delivered over his spirit?.”’ 

As regards the binding of Jesus, the allusions of Justin 
Martyr, Barnabas, and Tertullian, above quoted, shew that 
the subject had been typically regarded at an early period in 
the second century and probably in the first?; and we have 
seen that Justin and Tertullian connect the “‘binding” with 
Pilate’s sending Jesus to Herod. John, by twice mentioning 
the act, and in neither case in any connection with Pilate, seems 
to say “There was no such sending to Herod. The binding 
was, first, when the soldiers in conjunction with the officers of 
the chief priests arrested Jesus, and, secondly, when Annas 
sent Jesus to Caiaphas.”’ 


§ 2. The charge of claiming to be a king 


Mark and Matthew introduce this charge as being mentioned 
by Pilate, before it was mentioned by the Jews, as soon as Jesus 
was ‘‘delivered over to him”: ‘Thou art [it seems] the King 
of the Jews*?” Luke places the charge of the Jews first, so 
worded as to suggest that the claim to be “‘king’’—though 
concealed under the Jewish title “Anointed,” 7.e. Messiah, or 
Christ—would interfere practically with “Caesar” and with 
Caesar’s “tribute”: ‘‘We found this man perverting our nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying that he him- 
self is Christos, King®.”” It seems clear that the Jews must have 





‘ 


‘would be [even now] fighting’’ (comp. Mt. xxvi. 53 “even now... 
more than twelve legions of angels’’). 

1 Ji xe, ’ 2 Jn xix. 30. 

3 Justin Martyr quotes Is. iii. 10 in Tryph. §§ 17, 133 “Let us 
bind,”’ but § 136 “Let us take away,’ and then again § 137 “Let us 
take away,’’ saying “ At the commencement of the discussion I added 
what your version has, ‘Let us bind’.’”’ It is prob. that “he is dis- 
tasteful (Svexpyoros) to us’”—nowhere in LXX except Is. iii. ro 
and Wisd. ii. 12—conveyed to the ears of Christians a play on words, 
“He is no Chréstos or Christos to us.”” See Beginning pp. 336—4I. 

4 Mk xv. 2, Mt. xxvii. 11 30 ef 6 Bacided’s rdv “Iovdaiav ; 
5 Lk, xxiii. 2, 
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said to Pilate something of this kind, which Mark has passed 
over, and we have to ask what, if anything, John says about it. 
What John says, John has prepared the way for, very early 
in his Gospel, by telling us that Christ’s first convert, Andrew, 
called Him “Messiah”; and that ‘‘ Messiah” meant Christos 
or Anointed; and that Nathanael said to Jesus “Thou art God’s 
Son, thou art Israel’s King”; and that the five thousand whom 
Jesus had fed on loaves and fishes desired to snatch Jesus away 
to ““make him king” by force; and, later on, he has repre- 
sented the crowds as shouting ‘“‘the King of Israel” when Jesus 
rode into Jerusalem, and has quoted the words of a Hebrew — 
prophet about the “King” that was to “come,” riding, not 
upon a horse but “‘on an ass}.”’ Thus he has shewn us how easy 
it would be to pervert Christ’s claim to be King of Israel into 
a claim to be King of Judaea. At the former claim Rome 
would smile; the latter claim Rome would speedily crush. 
| Now he tells us, in effect, that Mark and Matthew have 
omitted the charges brought by the Jews against Jesus outside 
the practorium before Pilate began to examine Jesus inside the 
praetorium. The Jewish charges, as stated by John, were at first 
quite vague, merely asserting that Jesus was an “evil-doer?” ; 
but John himself implies that the Jews must have added some 
mention of a claim to be “‘king,”’ since the first words uttered 
by Pilate on re-entering the palace are “Thou art, {it seems, ] 
the King of the Jews??” This, however, does not amount to 
any such definite accusation as that specified by Luke, of making 
such a claim as would interfere with Caesar’s “‘tribute.”’ It is 
not easy to see how the Jews could have ventured to bring this 
particular charge in view of the fact that Jesus had recently 
and publicly said “Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.”” In bringing it, would they not have risked an igno- 
-minious failure, since Jesus might have appealed triumphantly 
to indisputable facts disproving their accusation? 
It seems probable that Luke, in trying to supply what Mark 


? 


1 Jn i. 41, 40, vi. 15, xii. 13—15. In Mk xv. 32, Mt. xxvii. 42, 
Baoweds “lopank—the only Synoptic instance—is uttered by mockers. 
Lk. never uses the title. 

3 Jo xvii,’ 30. 3 Jn xviii. 33 30 ef 6 Baoided’s Tov “lovdaier ; 
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omitted, has ingeniously put into the mouths of the Jews such 
words as would be likely to weigh with a Roman governor, but 
not quite those actually uttered. John endeavours, ina dialogue 
between Jesus and Pilate, to supply the deficiency afresh and 
to help us to understand the circumstances: “Pilate was not 
taken in. He knew that the charges .hypocritically suggested 
by the Jews were false. Everything turned on the meaning 
of ‘king.’ And Pilate knew this and felt Jesus to be a real 
‘king,’ but not such a one as would interfere with Caesar’s 
tribute. Pilate, though no Stoic, knew well the Stoic doctrine 
that every wise man is a king},” 

But it may be asked, ‘““Was there such a dialogue? If 
there was, why did the Synoptists omit it?” Possibly, as 
will appear in the next section, because they were influenced 
by the prophecy that the suffering Messiah would be “‘dumb,” 
_and “not open his mouth.’ But further, in the interval 
between Mark’s brief statements that Pilate (1) “‘questioned”’ 
and (2) “‘questioned again,’ there is room for a going forth of 
Pilate from Jesus inside the praetorium to the Jews outside the 
praetorium, and for a preliminary questioning inside the prae- 
tortum, in which Jesus may have uttered more than is assigned 
to Him by the Synoptists?. 








1 Philo (i. 306, 601, 691, ii. 657) descants amply on this doctrine. 
And comp. Horace Epist. 1. 1. 59—60 ‘‘ Rex eris.. . .si vecte facies,’’ and 
Odes iv. ix. 39—42 “He is a consul, and a consul more than once, 
whenever, like a good and just judge, he rejects the bribes of the 
guilty, and prefers honour to expedience.”’ 

2 Mk xv. 2—5 (a) “And Pilate questioned him [inside the prae- 
torium] Art thou the King of the Jews? And he answering saith 
unto him, Thou (cv) sayest.’” The emphatic “thou” might be taken 
as “Thou of thine own accord” (comp. Jn xviii. 34 dad ceavrov ov 
tovto héyes; “Dost thou, of thyself, say this?’’). (b) “And [when 
Pilate went out outside] the chief priests began to bring many 


accusations against him.’’ (c) “But Pilate [coming back] again 
began to question him....”’ (d) “But Jesus no longer made any 
answer.’ “Nolonger’’ is peculiarto Mark. Itsuggests that Christ’s 


previous reply was not confined to od Aéyers. John may have taken 
ov, in ov Aéyers, in two senses, (xviii. 34) “thou of thyself” (xviii. 37) 
“thou, not I.”’ 
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If He did, we may infer what He would have said here from 
what He says elsewhere, teaching that His Kingdom was the 
Kingdom of Righteousness and that His followers were to “‘s7t 
on thrones”’ judging in righteousness}. 

Jesus would not have softened down His claim to represent 
the Kingdom of God by suggesting that He was only ‘“‘a king” 
‘so far as He was a “wise man.” Much more than this is 
implied in the words “‘To this end have I been born, and to. 
this end am I come into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Everyone that is [sprung] from the 
truth hearkeneth unto my voice®.’’ This implies a claim to 
sovereignty over the consciences of men such as Jesus might 
have actually asserted and Pilate might have partially and 
faintly felt to be not without some basis. of truth, if only Pilate 
had believed in the existence of any ascertainable truth at all. 
There is certainly something that seems above ordinary dramatic 
imagination in the combination of the three consecutive Pilatian 
utterances, the first, personal, that of the undignified, wayward 
and flighty individual, Pilate, dropping the character of “‘judge”’ 
and wearily asking “‘ What is truth?” the second, judicial, that 
of the Roman governor, “I find no crime in him”’; the third, 
political, or quasi-political, that of the respecter of persons and 
truckler to the multitude, “‘ Will ye that I release unto you the 
King of the Jews??”’ 


§ 3. Christ's silence before His judges 


The Evangelists all agree that Jesus was silent before His 
judges at a certain stage in their questioning; but none of 
them say that He was absolutely silent except Luke, and Luke 
limits his statement to the examination conducted by Herod, 





1 Mt. xix. 28, Lk. xxii. 30, comp. Rev. iii. 21, 1 Pet. 11. 9. 

2 Jn xvili. 37. 

8 Jn xviii. 38, 39. Compare, and contrast, the claim of the 
Cynic in Epictetus iii. 22. 49 “How do I face these [people] to whom 
you look up with fear and awe? Do not I treat them as slaves? 
Who among them, having seen me, does not feel that he is beholding 
his king and master?’ Clem. Alex. 416—17 better describes spiritual 
sovereignty as “possessing the skill to sway willing subjects.” 
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which he alone mentions'. Luke uses a peculiar phrase, 
possibly meaning ‘“‘he answered nothing [in the way of defence],”’ 
applied by Mark to Christ’s silence before the High Priest, but 
by Matthew to His silence before Pilate?. It does not occur 
. elsewhere in the New Testament®. John, however, has a 
: phrase, also unique in the New Testament, “‘he gave no answer 
{in the way of defence].’’ This he applies to Christ’s silence 
before Pilate4. 
; At least two questions arise out of these variations. (1) How 
did Christians reconcile Christ’s brief replies to His judges with 
the prophecy of Isaiah: ‘‘ He opened not his mouth; as a lamb 
: that is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep that before her 
shearers is dumb, yea, he opened not his mouth®”? (2) Do 
. the Evangelists say anything that may help us to meet such an 
; objection as that which is suggested by a warning of Epictetus 
| that an accused person declining to plead before his judge must: 
, be prepared to be sentenced to the cross®? 
(rt) As to the prophecy of Isaiah it is noteworthy that, | 
although early Christian writers repeatedly quote the context 
of ‘he opened not his mouth,” they mostly either do not quote 








1 Lk. xxill. 9 émnpwra dé airdy é€v oyos ixavoiss atros dé ovdev 
amekpivato avT@. 

2 OvdSev dmexpivaro. Comp. Mk xiv. 61 6 d€ éowwma Kai ov« are- 
kpivaro ovdév, Mt. xxvii. I2 kai ev t@ KatnyopeioOa airov...ovdev 
amekpivaro. 

3 In Goodspeed, dmexpivaro, with negative, occurs only in Mart. 
Polyc. § 8 ov« dmexpivaro airois, where Polycarp rejects the proposal 
that he should apostatize. It is probably one of,many instances in 
the Martyrdom shewing that it was written (see Lightf. on Mart. 
Polyc. § 1) “according to the Gospel,”’ that is, likening the experiences 
of the Martyrdom to the experiences of the Passion. 

4 Jn xix. 9 dréxpiow ovx eS@xev airo, not used with a neg. else- 
where (N.T.). 

5 Is. lili. 7 (LXX) kai adros dia TO KexaxGoba ov« avoiye: TO oTOpa- 
@s mpoBatov ert odayny ifxOn, kai os apuvos evavtiov Tov Keipovtos apovos, 
oUTws ovK avoiye TO GTOpa a’Tov. This is quoted by some early writers 
in part, omitting the word “dumb” and the phrase “opened not his 
mouth,’’ but emphasizing “led to the slaughter.” 

6 Epict. i, 2. 20. 
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the sere itself, or pass over it ‘neeblaiaea Justin Martyr 
alone explains fully what he calls the cessation of the stream of 
utterance from Christ’s lips, as a fulfilment of the Psalmist’s 
words “‘ My strength is dried up like a potsherd, and my tongue 

cleaveth to my jaws?,”’ but not by reference to the “dumb” 
sheep in Isaiah, as to which, when he quotes the verse by itself, 
he quotes merely the words ‘‘was led unto death.”” Tertullian 
is an exception. According to him, in one passage, ‘‘ Herod was 
the shearer” before whom the sheep was ‘“‘dumb’,”’ There he 
is justified. But in another passage he ventures to apply 
Isaiah’s words to the partial, silence before Pilate’. Origen 
gives no explanation of Christ’s silence except by saying that 
His conduct fulfilled prophecy and that it was expedient for 
men that He should die‘. 





' Barn. § 5 includes deavos in his quotation of Is, liii. 7 but does 
not explain its fulfilment, paero Martyr, when quoting Is. lii.—liii. 
fully, includes ddeves and ov dvoiye: without reconciling them with 
the Gospels. He twice (Trvph. §§ 111, 114) quotes Is, lili, 7 #yAy ete, 
(and perhaps 7b. § 103) but omits the dumbness, 

® Ps, xxii. 15. On this Justin says (Tryph. § 102) “The power 
of His strong word, by which He was always wont to confute the 
Pharisees and scribes,..had a cessation, like a plentiful and strong 
spring the waters of which have been turned off—when He kept 
silence (ovyjoravros) and would no longer answer anything to anyone 
in the presence of Pilate, as is shewn in the Memoirs of His Apostles 
—in order that also that which is spoken through Isaiah might have 
active fruit, where it is spoken (Is. ]. 4) ‘The Lord giveth unto me 
a tongue that I may know when I ought to speak a word,’” This 
passage is remarkable for retaining the Marcan (xv. 5) “mo longer,” 
oeynravros abrod Kal pyxére ert ThAdrov droxpivacda pndév pn devt Bovdo- 
névov, Ihave not found this elsewhere, It is not in the Diatessaron 
(which omits Mk xv. 4—7) nor does it occur in Origen’s summary of 
Mk xiv. 43—xv. 5 (Comm. Joann, xxviii. 12). 

8 Tertull. De Resurrect. Carn. § 20. 

4 Tertull. Adve. Jud. § 13 “For He, when Pilate interrogated 
Him, spake nothing.”’ 

5 Origen Ce/s. i. 54 “His Passion was prophesied along with the 
cause [of it] (rd wados adrod mpoednrevero perc ris airias) [namely] 
that it was beneficial for men that He should die for them and suffer 
the stripes (u@Awra) that follow on condemnation.’’ Then follows 
a quotation of Is, lii, 13—15, lili, r-—8, including the clause about the 
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. (2) Of i Synoptists, Mark alone faintly suggests that 
_ the words ‘‘no longer answered” imply that Jesus had for a short 


time “answered,” and that the answer was something more than 
the two words “thou sayest [it}'.”” But the parallel Matthew, 


“did not answer him even [in reply] to a single word,” effaces 
this faint suggestion*. Luke, later on, represents Christ’s silence 
as complete before Herod*; but he says nothing about His 
silence before Pilate. 

John represents Jesus as replying to Pilate freely at first 
on the subject of “kingdom” and on His claim to be a ‘‘king,”’ 
and on the connection between this and ‘‘ bearing witness unto 
the truth4.”” But Pilate exclaims ‘‘ What is truth?” and then 
goes out to the Jews, and after avowing the truth, so far as he 
has found it (“I find no crime”), acts against the truth (‘took 
Jesus and scourged him®”’). This changes everything. Pilate 
has had his chance of ‘‘striving for the truth,’ as Ben Sira 


says, so that “the Lord” might “fight for” him’. But he 


has thrown it away. The incarnate Truth cannot now “fight 
for” him. When he next questions Jesus “ Jesus gave him 
no answer?,”’ 

Mark and Matthew say that Pilate “wondered” at this; 
Luke; dealing with Herod instead of Pilate, omits the “ wonder’, cr 


— nn ee ee oe —_ — 


: dumb” lamb, but not explaining in detail whe lois was “dumb,” 
Later on, replying to the charge of Celsus that Jesus, while alive, 
“did not avail (or, suffice for) Himself (ob« émnpxerev éavr@),’’ Origen 
says (Cels. ii; 59). “If ‘suffice’ means ‘suffice in virtue’ we shall say 
that He did ‘suffice’ perfectly. For He neither said nor did any- 
thing unseemly, but in truth ‘like a sheep He was led.. and like 
a lamb that is dumb...and the Gospel testifies that He ‘opened not 
His mouth.’ But if he takes ‘sufficed’ as referring to things neutral 
(uéaowv) and corporal, then we say that we have shewn from the 
Gospels that He came willingly to these [sufferings],’”’ It will be 
observed that Origen does not answer the question that Pilate might 
have put, “ Why did not Jesus enlighten me?” 
1 In Mk xv. 5, “no longer” is omitted by the Syriac versions, 


* Mt. xxvii. 14. 4 Lk. xxiii. 9. 

4 Jn xviii. 37. 56 Jn xviii, 38, xix. 1. 

6 Sir. iv. 28 “Strive for the truth (ov, justice) unto death, and the 
Lord shall fight for thee.” 7 Jn xix. 9. 


* Mk xv. 5, Mt. xxvii. 14 (Lk. xxiii. 9 om.), 
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John explains it, without mentioning the word. It arises from 
Pilate’s ignorance. The Governor angrily exclaims, “Speakest 
thou not unto me? Dost thou not know that I have authority 
to release thee and have authority to crucify theet?” But in 
reality it is Pilate who “does not know.” Pilate has no 
“authority” of a real kind. He is a slave, a slave to the fear 
of ceasing to be ‘‘Caesar’s friend,’ a slave to the desire of 
conciliating the mob that shouts “‘ Not this man but Barabbas?.”’ 

The truth, said Jesus, would make men free®, But Pilate 
had no eye for the truth, and it was beyond even divine power 
to utter any words that might make him see it and make him 
consequently free. Hence Jesus “gave him no answer”’ before. 
And hence His only subsequent answer to the claim of this 
Roman governor to possess “authority,” is, in effect: “ You are 
aslave. You would like to avoid crucifying me, but you dare 
not, because you are afraid of what will befall you if you prefer 
justice to expediency. When you say you have ‘authority to 
crucify me,’ you shew that you do not know what ‘authority’ 
means?. ” 


§ 4. The Custom of Release® 


Mark says that Pilate ‘‘used to release” one prisoner in the 
course of the Feast, any one whom the multitude “begged 





a Sixx. PO; ea xix, 12, Evin go, 4) 3 Jn ‘vill: 32: 
4 Jn xix. 11 “Thou wouldest have no authority against me 
except it were given thee from above.’’ Comp. Epict. iv. 1. 56—7, 


which says that freedom must have absolute authority (7 eAevbepia 
avte€ovo.v tr) and that if you hear one man saying to another— 
in his heart of hearts and in his inmost feeling—‘ Master,’ you are 
to set down that man as “slave,’’ even though he be a consul with 
twelve lictors going before him, ’AAN av dxovons héyovros érwbev kal ex 


mdaOous ‘ kvpie,”’ Kav Sadexa paBdo mpodywor, héye Sovdor. 


5 Mk xv. 6, 8 Mt. xxvii. 15 Lk. om. 
\ VT 3 \ > , ) A ¢ \ PA 
kara O€ €optiy ame- kara O€ €optiy ei@be 
Avev avrois eva Séopuov 6. yewaov arodvew eva 
dv mapytovvTo...Kkal T@ GydA@ Séopioy dv 


avaBas 6 dxAos ApEato 7HOedor. 
airetoOar kadas erroiet 
avrois. 
Jn xvill. 39 gore, dé ovvnbera ipiv iva eva drodvoe dpiv [ev] ro wacya. 
For Mk xv. 6—15 and the parallel texts, see below, p. 554. 
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off.” Matthew says ‘“‘ The Governor was in the habit of releasing 
one [man] to the multitude, whom{soever] they would.”’ This 
is not the same thing. For it implies that Pilate did this as 
Governor, and that the Governor before Pilate had done the 
same. But there is no proof of this. And Mark indicates that 
it was a custom of Pilate’s own making, for he says “The 
multitude came up [to Pilate] and began to ask him to do”— 
not, according to precedent, or law, or ancient custom handed 
down from past Governors, but—‘‘even as he used to do for 
them}.” . 

There is no evidence of any such custom of release under 
Roman rule. Origen, by suggesting that such remissions are 
allowed by conquering nations to the conquered for a short 
time, and “ only till the yoke is firmly imposed,” implies that 
he could find no Roman precedent for it*. Jerome offers no 
explanation. Luke (in the correct text) omits all reference to 
it. It is therefore a case that calls for Johannine Intervention. 

John intervenes dramatically by making Pilate mention this 
“custom ”’ to ‘‘ the Jews.’’ Only he calls it not “custom”’ but 
their “familiar practice, or, way*.’’ In reality it is Pilate’s 
“way’’—one of the tricks by which he kept the multitude in 
good humour during the critical time of Passover. He had 
encouraged them to “‘come up and beg off’’ a criminal. But he 
throws the main responsibility on them: “It is a way you have, 
that I should release to you one [prisoner] during the Passover.” 
This means “It is your way, or perhaps I should say it is my 
way, since I have fallen in with it.” 

This exhibits Pilate in a very undignified aspect. But it 
is probably the true aspect. Luke, the historian, knew the 
practice of Roman law and government and rejected all mention 
of such a practice as recognised by a Roman Governor» But he 





1 In Mk xv. 8, SS has “ And the people exclaimed (ava8oncas) and 
began to ask that he should do [something] for them,” k, “tota turba 
-rogabat illum quot faciebat in singulis diebus festis ut dimitteret 
uni custodiam”’; a and inferior Gk MSS ‘ins. dei before éroiet. 

2 Origen (on Mt. xxvii. 15) gives no precedent except the inter- 
vention of Israel with Saul (1 S. xiv. 45) to save Jonathan’s life 

3 Suvndea, in N.T. elsewhere only in 1 Cor. viii. 7, xi. 16 (in bad sense). 
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was no dramatist and did not know Pilate. The words here 
imputed -to Pilate were, not improbably, uttered just as they 


stand. Whether uttered or not, they explain the facts. 


And 


it is an instance of Johannine Intervention}. 


§ 5. Barabbas? 


Mark and Matthew here break their narrative of pending | 
facts to describe a pre-existing fact, namely, that there had 





1 [Lk. xxiii. 17] (W. H. om.) placed by D after Lk. xxiii. 19, has 


Fae) , ‘ 3 4 c \ > , > r ” 
avaykKyyv Oe ELX EV KaTa@ €opTnv amroAvetv avuTots €Vva,. 


John’s view includes 


a protest against the notion that there was any dvayxn. 


2 Mk xv. 6—15 
(R.V.) 

(6) Now at the 
(or, a) feast he used 
to release unto them 
one prisoner, whom 
they asked of him. 


(7) And there was 
one called Barabbas, 
(lying] bound with 
them that had made 
insurrection, men 
who in the insurrec- 
tion had committed 
murder. 

(8) And the mul- 
titude went up and 
began to ask him [to 
do] as he was wont 
to do unto them. 

(9) And Pilate 
answered them, say- 
ing, Will ye that I 
release unto you the 
King of the Jews? 


(10) For he per- 


ceived that for envy 
the chief priests had 
delivered him up. 


Mt. xxvii. 15—26 
CRW Ss 
(15) Now at the 
(or, a) feast the gov- 
ernor was wont to 


release unto the mul- 


titude one prisoner, 
whom they would. 

(16) And they had 
then a notable pris- 
oner, called Barab- 
bas. 


(17) When there- 
fore they were gath- 
ered together, Pilate 
said unto’ them, 
Whom will ye that I 
release unto you? 
Barabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ ? 

(18) For he knew 
that for envy they 
had. delivered him 
up. 

(19) And while he 
was sitting on the 
judgment-seat, his 
wife sent unto him, 
saying, Have thou 


Lk. xxili. 13—25 
A(R. 


V.) 


(x3) And Pilate 


- called together the 


chief priests and the 
rulers and the people, 

(14) And said un- 
to them, Ye brought 
unto me this man, as 
one that perverteth 
the people: and, be- 
hold, I, having ex- 
amined him _ before 
you, found no fault 
in this man touching 
those things whereof 
ye accuse him: 

(15) No, nor yet 
Herod: for he sent 
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been lying in prison for some time a man called Barabbas, — 





Mk xv. 6—1 5 
(R.V.) contd. 


(11) But the chief 
priests stirred up the 
multitude, that he 
should rather release 
Barabbas unto them. 


(12) And Pilate a- 
gain answered and 
said unto them, 
What then shall I do 
unto him whom ye 
call the King of the 
Jews? 

(13) And _ they 
cried out again, 
Crucify him. 


(14) And Pilate 
said unto them, Why, 
what evil hath he 
done? But they cried 
out exceedingly, Cru- 
cify him. 

(15) And Pilate, 
wishing to content 


the multitude, re- 
leased unto them 
Barabbas, and de- 


livered Jesus, when 
he had scourged him, 
to be crucified. 


Mt. xxvii. 15—26 
(R.V.) contd. 


nothing to do with 
that righteous man: 
for I have suffered 
many things this day 
in a dream because 
of him. 


(20) Now the chief 
priests and the elders 
persuaded the multi- 
tudes that they 
should ask for Bar- 
abbas, and destroy 
Jesus. 

(21) But the gov- 
ernor answered and 
said unto’ them, 
Whether of the twain 
will ye that I release 
unto you? And they 
said, Barabbas. 

(22) Pilate saith 
unto them, What 
then shall I do unto 
Jesus which is called 
Christ? They all say, 
Let him be crucified. 

(23) And he said, 
Why, what evil hath 
he done? But they 
cried out exceeding- 
ly, saying, Let him 
be crucified. 

(24) So when 
Pilate saw that he 
prevailed nothing, 
but rather that a 
tumult was arising, 
he took water, and 
washed his hands be- 
fore the multitude, 
saying, I am inno- 
cent of the blood of 


Lk. xxiii. 13—25 
(R.V.) contd. 
him back unto us; 
and behold, nothing 
worthy of death hath 

been done by him. 

(16) I will there- 
fore chastise him, 
and release him. 

[ (17) Many ance. 
auth. insert Now he 
must needs release 
unto them at the 
feast one [prisoner]. 
Others add the same 
words after ver. 19.] 

(18) But they 
cried out all together, 
saying, Away with 
this man, and release 
unto us Barabbas: 

(19) One who for 
a certain insurrection 
made in the city, and 
for murder, was cast 
into prison. 

(20) And Pilate 
spake unto them 
again, desiring to re- 
lease’ Jesus ; 

(2t) But they 
shouted, saying, Cru- 
cify, crucify him. 

(22) And he said 
unto them the third 
time, Why, what evil 
hath this man done? 
I have found no 
cause of death in 
him: I will therefore 
chastise him and re- 
lease him. 

(23) But they 
wereinstant with loud 
voices, asking that 
he might be crucified. 
And their voices pre- 
vailed. 

(24) And Pilate 
gave sentence that 
what they asked for 
should be done. 
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whose full name was probably Jesus Barabbas!. This man 





Mt. xxvii. 15—-26 
(R.V.) contd. 
this righteous man 
(some anc. auth. of 
this blood): see ye 

Fea ity, 

(25) And all the 
people answered and 
said, His blood [bel 
on us, and on our 
children. 

(26) Then released 
he unto them Barab- 
bas: but Jesus he 
scourged and deliver- 
ed to be crucified. 


Lk. xxiii. 13—25 

(R.V.) contd. 

(25) And he re- 
leased him that for 
insurrection and mur- 
der had been cast in- 
to prison, whom they 
asked’ for; but Jesus 
he delivered up to 
their will. 


Jn xviii. 39—40, xix. 6, 15—16 (R.V.): (xvili. 39) But ye have - 
a custom, that I should release unto you one at the passover: will 


ye therefore that I release unto you the King of the Jews? 


(40) They 


cried out therefore again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now 


Barabbas was a robber. 


(xix. 6) When therefore the chief priests and the officers saw him, 


they cried out, saying, Crucify [him], crucify [him]. 


Pilate saith 


unto them, Take him yourselves, and crucify him: for I find no 


crime in him.... 


(15) They therefore cried out, Away with [him], 


away with [him], crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify 


your King? 
Caesar. (16) 
crucified. 
PME 2-7 
nv S€ 6 eydpevos 
BapaBBas pera Tov ora- 
ciactav dedepévos oit- 
TIVES év TH oTacet Povor 
TETOMKELo AY. 


Mt. xxvii. 16 
elyov Se rore Séoptov 


émionwov eydopuevov Ba-: 


paBBav. 


The chief priests answered, We have no king but 
Then therefore he delivered him unto them to be 


Lk. xxili. 18 b—19 
Aipe tovrov, amo- 
Avoov dé nyiv rov Ba- 
- aT na ca > \ 
paBBav* doris Hv dua 
oTdow Tia yevouevny 
> ~ / ‘ , 
ev TH mWOAEL Kal ovoy 
BAnOeis ev TH pudaky. 


In Mt. xxvii. 16, SS has “ And there had been imprisoned by them 








one well-known man whose name was Jesus Bar Abba; he was lying 
in prison because of evil [deeds] that he had done, and he had com- 
mitted murder.”’ 

Origen, on Mt. xxvii. 16—18, quotes Pilate’s question with “ Jesus 
Barabbas,’’ but adds, “In many copies it is not found that Barabbas 
was also called Jesus—and perhaps rightly, that the name of Jesus may 
not belong to a sinner.”’ This thought would doubtless induce many 
scribes to omit “ Jesus”? before Barabbas. But the sense appears to 
be improved by the insertion., For other evidence of this reading 
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the Jews put forward as their candidate for the customary 
release, asking for Jesus who was called Barabbas, instead of 
that Jesus whom they accused (according to Luke) of calling 
Himself ‘‘Christos’”—literally “‘anointed,’’ but explained by 
the accusers as “‘king.”’ Apparently, there had been a recent 
insurrection so fresh in men’s minds that they called it “the 
insurrection’; and this man, says Mark, was “lying bound 
along with ¢he ,insurrectionists who in ¢he insurrection had 
committed murder.’’ Matthew drops all this, perhaps as being 
obsolete and forgotten. Luke drops “the,” but retains the 
rest of the Marcan tradition in view of the impending incon- 
sistency of Pilate, in pardoning Barabbas, a rebel and shedder 
of blood, while executing Jesus, who was innocent on both 
these counts. The Lucan result is somewhat tame in its 
termination: ‘Away with this man, but release for us Barabbas 
—who by reason of some insurrection that had befallen in the 
city and [by reason of] murder, had been cast into prison.”’ 
John drops the reference to “‘insurrection” and “murder” 
which Mark and Luke have in common. He also makes no 
mention of a verbal antithesis between “Jesus Barabbas”’ and 
“Jesus the Christ, or, King.” But he suggests a spiritual 
antithesis between the two by a short but pregnant addition: 
‘‘ Now Barabbas was a vobber!.”” For this he has prepared the 





see Nicholson’s Gospel according to the Hebrews p. 141. W.H., who 
reject it, did not know of SS. 

Matthew’s peculiar use of érionuwos may be connected with ‘ Jesus 
Barabbas.”” ’Emionuos is used of conspicuous excellence (as always in 
Goodspeed) except where very special context requires the opposite 
meaning. This is the only instance of it in N.T. (except Rom. xvi. 7)- 
But it is used technically about the name “ Jesus” by Irenaeus (refer- 
ring to Valentinian doctrine), who says i. 14. 4 “Inoots pév yap éutiv 
émionpov dvoua (see Notes 2942* (i) 1). This suggests that scribes, “in 
order that the name of ‘ Jesus’ might not belong to a sinner,’ sub- 
stituted for it “ Episémos.”’ | 

In canon. LXX, éemrionyos occurs only in Gen. xxx. 42 “stronger,” 
particip. of Wp. In Gen. xxx. 41, Aq. renders this same Heb. 
“bound,” kxaradeSeyévos. Elsewhere it is used of those ‘“ bound 
together in conspiracy”’ (Gesen. 905). I cannot explain why LXX 
renders it once by éiconpos, but the fact seems worth noting. 

1 Jn Xviii. 40 M7 rotrov dda Tov BapaBBav* jv dé 6 BapaBBas Anorhs. 
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way in previous words of Jesus: ‘‘ All that came before me are 
thieves and robbers'.”” The Synoptists, too, have prepared for 
it in words of Jesus accusing the Jews of converting the Temple 
into ‘‘a den of vobbers?.’” Both in Greek and in Hebrew there 
is a natural antithesis between a “‘robber” and a “king.’’ The 
“robbers” mentioned by Jesus are, in Hebrew, “‘breakers”’ as 
distinct from makers. A “‘robber,”’ in Greek, is a “spoiler and 
ravager” as distinct from a hereditary ruler. The “robber” 
breaks up all peace and order to gratify his own greedy and 
disorderly desires. Demosthenes means this when he warns 
the Athenians that they are suffering Philip of Macedon to 
“‘srow up in the midst of Hellas, robber of the Hellenes?.”’ 

It is perhaps because of the antithesis between ‘‘ Jesus 
Barabbas”’ and “‘ Jesus called king” that Mark represents Pilate 
as saying to the Jews “ Will ye that I release unto you the King 
of the Jews?’ and again “What then shall I do to him whom ye 
call the King of the Jews?” Matthew alters this in both cases, 
and Luke departs from it altogether*. John, on the other hand, 
admits that Pilate spoke thus, but explains, and, after a fashion, 
justifies it. The Jews, he says, expressly told Pilate to alter 
“the King of the Jews,” saying “‘ Write not ‘the King of the Jews,’ 
but that he said ‘I am King of the Jews.’”” But Pilate persisted 
in his error, replying ‘What I have written I have written®.”’ 


~ 





All the Evangelists but Matthew introduce the popular rebel thus, 
with the article, as “the [great] Barabbas.’’ 

1 Jn x. 8, on which see Joh. Gr. 2361—2, 2798 d. 

2 Mk xi. 17, Mt. xxi, 13, Lk. xix. 46 quoting Jerem. vii. 11 D'y75 
on which see Gesen. 829, shewing that the radical meaning is “ break 
violently,” “rend in pieces” etc., hence applied also to murderers 
and (Is. xxxv. 9) “wild beasts.”’ 

8’ Demosth. 140, Philipp. iv. 34 rov emi rais Ovpas éeyyis ovradi ev 
péon TH EdAads adEavopévov Anorod Tav “EAAnvev. 

4 Mk xv. 9 rov Baciiéa Tov “lovdaiov, Mt. xxvii. 17 “Inaody rév 
Aeyopevov Xpiorov, Mk xv. 12 dv éyere Tov Baowéa Tov ‘lovdaiwrv, Mt. 
XXVli. 22 “Incodv Tov Aeyopevov Xpiotov. In Mk, W.H. bracket ov. 
B omits it, perhaps taking \éyere parenthetically “What (say ye) ?”’ 
and several authorities omit dv déyere. But these alterations seem 
to be corruptions for the sake of removing the objection that Pilate 
is saying what is palpably false. 5 Jn xix, 2I—2. 
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The meaning of this is apparently mystical. The Jews had, 
in reality, rejected their true Saviour and King, Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace, and had preferred a false saviour and king, 
Jesus Barabbas, the “robber.’’ Pilate unconsciously records 
this fact. It is against his own interest and dignity that he, 
a Roman Judge, should give the name of “king” to a Pretender. 
When he had said to the Jews “Shall I crucify your king?”’ 
they replied ‘““We have no king but Caesar!.” Pilate, then, 
ought to have altered the title as the Jews suggested. But, while 
flightily indulging himself in a jest at the expense of the hypo- 
crites whom he felt obliged to conciliate, Pilate writes the real 
truth although he does not know it, instead of the Jewish 
falsehood. John does not justify Pilate in writing what he 
writes; but he justifies Providence, so to speak, in making him 
write it. 

§ 6. The scourging of Jesus? 

The “‘scourging”’ of Jesus—described by Mark and Matthew 

uniquely as “‘flagellation”—is omitted by the parallel Luke. 





1 Jn xix. 15. 
2 Mk xv. 15 Mt. xxvii. 26 Lk. xxiii. 24—25 
6 dé TeAaros Bov- Tore amréAvoev avrois kai IlewWaros eéreé- 
Aopevos TH GyA@ TO TOov BapaBBav, tov S€ Kpwev yevéoOa Td 
“ > , > ~ - > ’ 
ixavov rounoaaméAvoev Inootivy dpayedAAdoas  aitnua a’tav: amédvcev 
a 


avtois Tov BapaBBav,xai mapédoxey iva orav- dé rov dia ordow kal 
mapédaxev Tov ‘Ingovv pw7. povov BeBrnpévoy eis 
ppayeAdooas iva orav- vAakny by 7robvTo, Tov 
poh. ; dé “Inoovy rapédwxev To 


OeAjpate airov. 

Jn xix. I Tore ody €aBev 6 MeGros roy “Incody Kai euaoriyocer. 

Jn xix. 15—16"dmexpiOnoay oi apxtepeis Oi« exouev Baciréa ei py 
Kaioapa. rére otv mapédoxev airov avrois iva aravpwO7. 

Mark and Matthew do not say to whom Jesus was “delivered 
over.” Literally, it would be to the soldiers whose task it was 
to perform the execution. But Luke says it was “to the will (7a 
OeAnpart) ’’ of those previously described as (xxiii. 13) “the chief priests 
and the vulers and the people.’ John implies that it was “the chief 
priests” alone who cried “We have no king but Caesar’”’ and it was 
to them that Jesus was delivered over. This agrees with a free 
interpretation of Mk xv. 11, Mt. xxvii. 20, which says that “the 
chief priests” (Mt. adds “the elders’’) were the instigators of the 
multitude. Luke omitted this passage of Mk-Mt. Perhaps Luke 
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In Roman practice it usually occurred, as Mark and Matthew 
place it, immediately before execution!. John places a 
““scourging,”’ called by the usual Greek term, much earlier. 
The Johannine scourging is certainly not described by John 
as a preliminary to execution, and seems rather to have been 
intended, together with the crown and purple, as an appeal to 
the contemptuous pity of the multitude. John mentions no 
other subsequent scourging. 

This raises a question about the meaning of a Lucan phrase 
“having chastised,’ which is the Lucan equivalent for “flagel- 
lating” or ‘“‘scourgingx’ Luke represents Pilate as saying 
twice about Jesus “ Having therefore chastised him I will release 
him?2.’’ It follows in both cases a statement that Pilate has 
“found nothing worthy (or, no cause) of death” in the accused. 
But Pilate has previously made a fuller statement of acquittal 
than this, “I find no cause [of condemnation] in this man?4.”’ 
It is possible, therefore, that Pilate means “At first I said ‘Not 
guilty on any charge’; now I say ‘Not guilty on any capital 
_charge. He may possibly have been guilty of some small 
offence. I will therefore merely chastise him and then let him 
go.” But, on the other hand, Pilate’s meaning may be, “‘ Having 
already given him chastisement, a sufficient punishment for 





interpreted Mk xv. 15 as meaning that Pilate “desired to satisfy the 
multitude’ by delivering Jesus to them for execution, as well as by 
releasing Barabbas. But more probably Mark’s meaning is that 
Pilate delivered 68ver Jesus for execution in the usual way, that is, 
to the soldiers. The multitude went off, rejoicing, with Barabbas; 
the chief priests and their officers and other followers stayed to view 
the crucifixion. 

Mk xv. 15 BovAdpevos invites comparison with Lk. xxiii. 20 dr. 
Pilate would have “liked (@é\wv)”’ to “release”’ Jesus, but he “ desived 
(BovAdpevos),’’ and finally made up his mind, to “ satisfy the multitude.” 

1 On the Roman practice of scourging before execution see 
Swete quoting Joseph. Bell. ii. 14. 9, v. 11. 1, Lucian veviv. ad init. 
€uot per averxodroriabat Soxet avrov vn Ata paotiywbévra ye mporepor. 

2 Lk. xxiii. 16, 22 mawWevoas obdv adtov amohica. 

3 Lk. xxiii. 15 cali dod ovdév dEov Oavarov eat mempaypévov avTa, 
xxiii. 22 odd€v airiov Oavarou ebpov ev avTa. 

4 Lk. xxiii. 4 oddev etpicxe airy ev Td dvOpomre TovTo. 
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any minor offence against discretion and order, I will now let 
him go.” 

Such a scourging would seem to be irregular. But in the 
Acts we find Paul on one occasion tied up for scourging, not as 
being guilty, but only with the view of ascertaining guilt or 
innocence!, Pilate’s whole conduct was flighty and irregular, 
and the ‘“‘chastisement”» may have been an instance of his 
irregularities. In any case John seems to have in view the 
anticlimax in the three Lucan declarations, and the drop from 
perfect to imperfect acquittal. John says, in effect, ‘‘ There was 
no such anticlimax. Pilate did not begin by saying ‘Not 
guilty,’ and then say ‘Not guilty on a capital charge.’ Three 
times over Pilate repeated, in effect, ‘I find no guilt in him?.’” 

According to this view, Mark has placed the “ flagellation”’ 
in the order in which it would have come if the regular Roman 
practice had been followed. Luke has expressed himself 
ambiguously as to the time of the punishment, but has given 
the impression that it was of a milder kind than “flagellation.” 
John has recognised that it was earlier than Mark supposed, 
and that it was an undignified freak by which Pilate hoped to 
get Jesus off while keeping the Jews in good humour. But 
John also recognised that this freak fulfilled the will of Provi- 
dence. The fulfilment was lost in the Marcan word “flagel- 
lation.”” But John substitutes “scourge.” Thereby he suggests 
the words of Isaiah in LXX “I gave my back to scourges’.” 

Luke and John both omit statements of Mark about Pilate’s 
motives—‘He began to understand [Matthew, knew] that 
through envy the chief priests had delivered him up,” and 
“Pilate, desiring to satisfy the multitude*.”’ Also John omits 
Luke’s description of Pilate as ‘“‘wishing to release Jesus®.” 





1 Acts xxii. 25—9, “The chief captain also was afraid when he 
knew’’—not “that he was uncondemned,” but—“that he was a 
Roman, and because he had bound him.’’ 

2 Jn xviii. 38 eye ovdepiay ebpicxw év aire airiay, slightly varied in 
xix. 4, 6, see Joh. Gr. 2553 d. 

8 Is. 1. 6 (LXX) rv varév pou edSaxa eis pdoreyas. 

4 Mk xv. to, Mt. xxvii. 18, Mk xv. 15. 

® Lk. xxiii. 20; see above, p. 559, n. 2 ad fin. 
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John’s omissions are dramatic, like his omission of the Mark- 
Matthew tradition that the chief priests persuaded the 
-multitude to ask for the release of Barabbas!. He does not 
contradict all these Synoptic statements. But he prefers to 
convey their truth to us by shewing us the characters on the 
stage and leaving us to infer their motives from their actions 
and words. 

There is one important Johannine detail not to be found 
in any of the Synoptists: “When Pilate heard this’ —namely, 
- the charge of the Jews that Jesus ‘““made himself the Son of 
God’’—“‘‘he was the more afraid?.’”’ This implies that he had 
been to some extent afraid before. Opinions will vary as to 
the historical truth of this. It was of course to be expected 
that later Christian accounts of the acts of Pilate should repre- 
‘sent the Roman Governor as shewing occasional respect for 
Jesus—and even fear—by details of word and deed that cannot 
be accepted as true. And in Matthew's Gospel, the story of 
Pilate’s wife’s vision and of his consequent action is justifiably 
doubted by many. Yet to many also, and those not credulous 
students, it will seem that such a one as Pilate sitting in 
judgment on such a one as Jesus, could not but feel some 
occasional touches of doubt and fear as to the verdict to be 
pronounced, and the person on whom he was to pronounce it. 





1 Mk xv. 11, Mt. xxvii. 20. °: fm xuxe's. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE MOCKING AND THE CRUCIFIXION 


§ I. 


[Mark xv. 16—37] 


The “purple” or “scarlet,” and the “crown’’} 


THE “‘mocking” of Jesus by “the soldiers,” called expressly 
by Matthew, and implied to be by Mark, “‘the soldiers of the 





Af 


Mk xv. 16—20 
(R.V.) 


(16) And the sol- 
diers led him away 
within the _ court, 
which is the Prae- 
torium (or, palace) ; 
and they call together 
‘the whole band (or, 
cohort). 

(17) And _ they 
clothe him with pur- 
ple, and plaiting a 
crown of thorns, they 
put it on him. 

(18) And they be- 
gan to salute him, 


Hail, King of the . 


Jews! 

(19) And _ they 
smote his head with 
a reed, and did spit 
upon him, and bow- 
ing their knees wor- 
shipped him. 


(20) And when 
they had mocked 
him, they took off 
from him the purple, 
and put on him his 
garments. And they 
lead him out to cruci- 
fy him. 


Mt. xxvii. 27—31 
(R.V.) 


(27) Then the sol- 


' diers of the governor 


took Jesus into the 
palace (lit. Praetor- 
lum) and gathered 
unto him the whole 
band (ov, cohort). 


(28) And_ they 
stripped (some anc. 
auth. vead clothed) 
him, and put on him 
a scarlet robe. 

(29) And _ they 
plaited a crown of 
thorns, and put it 
upon his head, and 
a reed in his right 
hand; and they 
kneeled down before 
him, and mocked 
him, saying, Hail, 
King of the Jews! 

(30) And they 
spat upon him, and 
took the reed and 
smote him on the 
head. 

(31) And when 
they had mocked 
him, they took off 
from him the robe, 
and put on him his 
garments,, and led 
him away to crucify 
him. 
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Lk. om., but comp. 
xxiii. II—12, 26 
(R.V.) 


(11) And Herod 
with his soldiers set 
him at nought, and 
mocked him, and ar- 
raying him in gor- 
geous apparel sent 
hinr back to Pilate. 


(12) And Herod 
and Pilate became 
friends with each 
other that very day: 
for before they were 
at enmity between 
themselves. 


(26) And when 
they led him away,.. 
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? 


governor,’ is omitted by Luke, who has in its place a “‘ mocking’ 
by Herod “with his armed-men.” The latter, though brief, 
has one detail in common with Mark and Matthew, namely, 
a reference to clothing. This is variously expressed!. In 
Mark, “they clothe him with purple?”; in Matthew, “they 
stripped him and put round him a scarlet? chlamys (or, military 





Jn xix. I—3, 16’(R.V.) (1) Then Pilate therefore took Jesus, and 
scourged him. (2) And the soldiers plaited a crown of thorns, and put 
it on his head, and arrayed him in a purple garment; (3) and they 
came unto him, and said, Hail, King of the Jews! and they struck 
him with their hands (ov, with rods).... (16) Then therefore he 
delivered him unto them to be crucified. 


1 Mk xv. 17 
‘ > , 

Kat evdudvoKovew 
avTov mopdupav kal 
mepitiéaciv avT@ mhé- 
Eavres dxavOiwov aré- 
avor. 


Mt, xxvii, 28—29 a 


Kal exOugavres 


(marg. év dvoavtes) av- 


A , 7 
Tov xAapvda KoKKivny 
mepieOnkav avT@, Kal 
mhéEavtes oréavoy €& 
> a > , pe 
axavOev émréOnxav eri 
Ths Kearns avrov. 


_avTov Kal 


Lk. xxiii. 11 

eSovbevnaas O€ avrov 
(marg. + cal) 6 “Hp@dns 
avy Tos oTpaTevpacw 
eumatéas 
TmepiBaroav eoOnta Nap- 
mpav avémeuwev avtov 
T@ Lehdro. 


Mk repiribéaow, “put round,”’ differs from Mt. é€ré@nxav “put on.” 
Barnabas § 7 uses both words (see p. 567, n. 1) in describing the 
scapegoat with its scarlet as the type of Christ. Comp. Lev. xvi. 21 
‘but them upon (ériOnoe) the head of the goat,’’ and see p. 569, n. 2 
on the connection between Lev. xvi. 21 and Is. i. 18 ‘‘sins...scavlet.’” 

Jn xix. 2 kal of orpari@ra mréEavtes aotéavov €€ axavOav éméOnxav 
avTov TH Kedpady, Kal iwatiov mopdpupovy meptéBadoy avrov. 

* Mk xv. 17, 20 woppvpav. Used in Gospels elsewhere only in 
Lk. xvi. 19 “purple and fine linen,” about the clothing of Dives. 
If Mark’s word conveyed that meaning to Luke he would naturally 
not use it here. But Mark probably uses it to mean “imperial 
purple.” (1) The context favours this; (2) porphira or porphira is 
recognised by Krauss (p. 435) as a Hebraized word meaning in 
abundant instances “imperial purple’’ and hardly ever mere “ purple 
[colourl’’; (3) comp. Lucan Phars. vii. 228 “omnis Latio quae 
servit purpura ferro”; (4) Plutarch Mor. 184 mpoodepopévns ris 
mopbupas ait@® kai tov diadjparos and 1b. 790 B (where it is connected 
with “diadem *) ro pev Siddnpa catabéoOa Kal thy mopdvpay, inatiov & 
ava\aBdvra cai kauwvAnv, Shew its technical use in Greek. 

* Mt. xxvii. 28 KOKKLYNY, A “scarlet tunic (xurov KOKKLVOS) Le 
said by Plutarch Vt. 182 © (Fab. 15) to have been suspended over 
a Roman General’s tent as the signal for action. Epict. iil. 22. 10, 
iv. II. 34 speaks of “wearing scarlet” as implying fine clothes. But 
it is not alleged as used for imperial or royal clothing. 
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cloak)}”’; in Luke, Herod “throws round him fine raiment” — 
a vague expression and ambiguously used so as to leave the 
reader in doubt whether this “‘fine raiment”’ is, or is not, still 
worn by Jesus when sent back to Pilate?. In John—who 
agrees partly with Mark but rather more with Matthew—the 
soldiers ‘“‘threw round him a purple cloak (07, robe).’’ This 
takes place before the sentence to death. Pilate, bringing 
Jesus out thus clothed, says “Behold, I bring him out to you 
that ye may know that I find no crime in him®.’”’ Then he says 
“Behold, the man!” This appears to be an instance of 
Johannine irony. By “‘the man” Pilate means “the poor 
man,” or ‘‘this harmless creature, who fancies himself a king.”’ 
But God, speaking through Pilate, means “‘The ideal Man,” 
‘‘The Man made in my image and after my likeness?.’’ 

The “crown of thorns,”’ mentioned by Mark and Matthew 
in R.V. and omitted by Luke, is, in fact, described by Mark as 





In LXX it is mostly represented by nydin (Gesen. 1069 a, worm, 
coccus ilicis) with or without ‘3w “scarlet” (Gesen. ro4o db). In Is. 
i. 18 “ Though your sins be as scarlet (nw, LX X qowtxody) they shall 
be white like snow, though they be red (179"7s») like the [scarlet] worm 
(Heb. yoin, Targ. nn bright, or crimson, LXX kéxkvov) they shall 
be as wool (és pov Aevxave),” yin is uniquely rendered “crimson.” 

1 Mt. xxvii. 28 yAauida. XAauis does not occur in LXX except 
2 Macc. xii. 35 of a military cloak. But int S. xxiv. 5 Sy (Gesen. 
591 b) LXX durdoidos, Sym. has yAauidos, Theod. ipvariov, Aq.? 
evdvparos. SS omits éexdvcavres and has “they clothed him (? evduearres 
for exdvoeavres) with garments of scarlet and of purple.’’ By the 
xAapus the soldiers actually extemporised an imperial robe, but typically 
(Mt.) they signified the ‘‘ scarlet’’ on the scapegoat; see p. 567. 

2 In Lk. xxiii. 11 if the writer intended to describe three acts we 
should have expected xai to be repeated before mepiBatov. The 
omission of it indicates that Lk. punctuated thus: "Efouvfevnoas Se... 
Kat eumaigas—repiBarov. ..A\aumpav—dvéreuev, 1.e. “having mocked 
him by clothing him in fine apparel.’’ ’Eo6)s \aumpd is used (Steph. 
Thes. v. 86) in Plut. Mor. 144 Dp of white or light-coloured clothing 
as distinct from gdowikidas “red clothing,’’ and in Polyb. x. 4. 8 and 
x. 5. I, and elsewhere, of the whitened toga of candidates for office. 
But it also means “fine clothing” in general. Delitzsch renders 
haurpav by nnn, “bright” or “crimson,’’ which (Levy i. 516) is 
‘‘often’’ used of the scarlet on the scapegoat. 

3 Jn xix. 2—4. 4 Jn xix. 5. See Joh. Gr. 1960. 
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“an acanthine crown” and by Matthew as “‘from acanthat.”’ 
In Greek literature, stephanos, “‘ crown,” does not denote royalty. 
That would be denoted by “‘diadem.” But in LXX stephanos 
occasionally means ‘‘royal crown,” and here the context indi- 
cates that it is thus intended, though extemporised from thorns?. 

There issalso an unusual sense in Mark’s word “ acanthine..”” 
It is used by Herodotus and Strabo to mean “‘made out of the 
acantha,”’ said to be a thorny kind of acacia?. Herodotus uses 
““acanthine”’ about a mast made from this tree, and Strabo 


about cloths made from the inner bark of the acantha—which, 


however, Strabo declares to be not a tree but a low shrub?. 
Barnabas mentions “‘the scarlet robe*”’ round Christ’s body 





1 Srépavos is used of a royal crown, MWY, in 2 S. xii. 30, parall. 1 Chr, 
xx. 2,and Ezek. xxi. 26, comp. Esth. viii.15. In2S.i. 103, LXX has 
70 Bacirtewv, Aq. apdpiopa, Sym. and Theod. diadnpa. In N.T. dradnua 


occurs only in Rev. xii. 3, xiii. I, xix, 12, of the “diadems,”’ first of | 


the Dragon, or Beast, and then of the Faithful and True, while orépavos 
is used in Rev. of the “crowns” of elders, and martyrs, and others, in 
heaven. Also in the Epistles orédavos is used of the saint’s crown, and 
sometimes with the Greek metaphor of the crown of an athlete. 

The correct Greek word, missing in Mark’s brief narrative, is 
supplied in a description by Philo of an Alexandrian crowd paying 
mock homage to an idiot as if he were king and putting on his head 
a “biblos-leaf instead of a diadem,’ and “throwing a rug round 
him instead of a chlamys”’ (ii. 522) jv tis peunves dvoua KapaBas... 
SuveAdoavtes Tov AOdvov aypt TOD yupvaciov, Kal oTnoavtes peTéwpor, iva 
kaboporo mpos mavrav, BuBAov pev evpvvavres dvTi Svadyparos emitiOéacw 
avrov TH Kehady, xapaotpat@ dé rd dAdo copa mepiBaddovow avi xrapddos, 
dvti S€ oxy mrTpov Bpaxv tt wamvpov tTunpa...avadiddaow. Mark’s context 
makes the meaning of orépavos, royal crown, clear to English readers; 
but Greeks, including Luke, may have found it obscure. 

Philo says that the man d:rexexdopnro eis Baordéa, “had been decked 
to [vesemble] a king.” If we assume a tradition that Pilate “ brought 
out Jesus decked to [resemble] a king,’’ this might be taken to mean 
“Pilate sent Jesus decked [out in fine clothing] to king [Herod].”’ 

2 See L. and S. 

8 See Steph. Thes. dxdavOivos quoting Herod. ii. 96, Straboi. 3 (p. 175). 

4 Barn. vii. 9 “Since they shall see Him then, in the [great] Day, 
having the scarlet robe (rdv aodnpn ¢yovra rov koxxiwov) round His 
body (lit. round the flesh, epi rijv odpxa).”’ In N.T. mwodypns occurs 
only in Rev. i. 13. In the Pentateuch (LXX) it occurs only five 
times, all in Exod., and all about the High Priest’s clothing. 
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just after “the scarlet wool put round his [the scapegoat’s] 
head}!.”’ Heis assuming a detail, not scriptural but often mentioned 
in Jewish tradition—that a scarlet band placed round the scapegoat’s 
head typified the sins of Israel, and was miraculously made white 

on the day of Atonement®. He does not mention the “crown of? 
thorns,” but he suggests it by asking why they place ‘‘ the wool 
in the midst of the thorns,’ after describing the goat as ‘“ the 
accursed [fone] crowned*,’’. Later Christian writers accepted 
‘“‘scarlet”’ as the sign of sin, from which Christ’s blood redeemed 
us, but they shrank from the type of the scarlet on the scapegoat, 
preferring the ‘‘scarlet line in the window” of Rahab. Barnabas, 
however, guides us to a different and perhaps earlier type, . 
according to which Christ, wearing ‘‘the chlamys,’’ was not 
wearing a king’s “‘ purple’’ robe but the scapegoat’s ‘‘ scarlet ”’ 
thread. 

We pass to traditions about judging, such as “‘ They clothed 
Him with purple and seated Him on a seat of judgment saying, 
Judge justly, King of Israel>”’ ; and Justin Martyr’s illustration of 
the Passion from Isaiah (LX X) “‘ They ask of me now judgment®.”’ 


1 Barn. vii. 8 cai repiOere 7d Epiov Td KdKKivov mept THY Keadny avTod 
.-dye 6 Baordfwv rov tpayov «is tiv epnpov Kai dpatpet Td Epioy Kai 
eritiOnow aro emi ppiyavoyv Td Aeyouevoy payia, where see Harnack’s 
note on pi¥ “hill-ridge,” “back-bone” = faxyia, which the writer 
combines with the thought of d«avéa. . gee 

2 See below, p. 569, n. 2. 

3 Barn. vil. 11 ri 8€ dri rd Eptov péaov trav dxavOav riOéacw; TUToS 
eotiv Tov “Incov tH exxAnoia Oéuevos. The Latin renders 6éyuevos 
passively, ‘‘ being appointed.” But the middle (‘‘ having appointed,” 
as in Barn. vi. 10, ix. 9) makes sense if we read Oexévov and suppose 
that Jesus or Joshua ‘‘appointed.”’ the sign. This is suggested by 
Justin M. Tryph. § 111 ‘‘ The sign of (Josh. ii. 18) the scarlet thréad 
which the spies sent by Jesus, son of Nun, gave in Jericho to Rahab 
the harlot’’—that is, Jesus ‘“‘appointed”’ it through his agents. 
Rahab’s thread is similarly typified by Clem. Rom. § 12, Iren. iv. 20. 
t2etc. Evenin N.T., a tradition, not based on O.T., about a purifying 
‘‘scarlet’’ is found in Heb. ix. 19 ‘‘scarlet wool”’ (see p. 605, n. 2). 

4 Barn. vil. 9 rév émrixardparoy eorepavapévor. 

5 Evang. Petr. § 3 perhaps alluding to Is. Ivili. 2 (LXX). 

6 papel M. Apol. § 35 quoting Is. lviii. 2 (LXX). 
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The Johannine tradition that Pilate “brought Jesus out and 
sat on a judgment-seat”’ might theoretically mean “ seated him 
on a judgment-seat!.’’ Almost certainly it does not mean this, 
but it might be so taken in a confusion of traditions about the 
“judging” of the Messiah. And the following facts shew that 
there was a confusion of some kind, by which Mark has been 
led into an error that has been only partially rectified by 
Matthew and Luke. To understand this, we must go back to 
the earlier mocking where the mockers covered Christ’s eyes 
with a bandage (not His body with a chlamys) and smote Him, 
saying to Him “ Prophesy?.”’ 

Isaiah had prophesied—concerning the Messiah, the “‘shoot 
out of the stock of Jesse” —‘‘He shall not judge after the sight 
of his eyes*,”” The Talmud says that this prophecy was applied 
to the false Messiah Bar Cochba, early in the second century, 
by the Rabbis, who declared that if he had been the true 
Messiah, he ought to have been able to judge by some sixth 
sense which they called “‘smelling*.”” Bar Cochba, being misled 
by slander, and killing his own uncle on a false accusation, was 
denounced by the Rabbis as an impostor because he, could 
not judge justly®. Mark’s original, having this Messianic 
tradition in view, represents Christ’s tormentors as bandaging 
His eyes and striking Him, and then saying, in effect, “‘ Judge 
thou, not according to the sight of thine eyes, but according 





1 Jn xix. 13 éexdOiucev eri Bnuaros. Against this view (which 
has found modern support) see Westcott. Jn’s meaning may be 
illustrated by Acts xxiii. 3 “Sittest thou to judge me according to the 
law and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?” 
Pilate formally “seated himself’’ to judge, and then allowed himself 
to be deterred from “judging” by popular outcry. Chrys. rightly 
explains it thus. 

2 Mk xiv. 65, Mt. xxvi. 67—8, Lk. xxii. 63—4. 

Ae Ape WE bes 4 Sanhedr. 93 b. 

5 Derenbourg p. 433, quoting Gittin 57a etc. Justin Martyr 
(A pol. § 31) speaks of Bar Cochba, as the leader of the Jews in their 
recent revolt, and of the cruel punishments that he inflicted on 
Christians. It is probable, therefore, that he would‘be aware of 
the failure to ‘‘judge justly ’’ alleged by the Rabbis as a reason for 
their condemnation of him. 
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to truth, as a Seer, O Messiah, if thou art Messiah. Who is 
the offender? Who smote thee?” Mark misled his readers in 

two ways. First, he substituted “Prophesy” for ‘‘ Pronounce 
judgment as a Seer, or as the Messiaht.”’ Secondly, he omitted 
“Who is it that smote thee?”’ Matthew and Luke restore the 
omitted question. But both of them retain the word “ Prophesy.”’ 
And Matthew alone restores the word ‘“‘Christ,’’ 7.e. Messiah, 
which gives the clue to the meaning of the whole passage. 

It seems likely that Jesus was regarded, in early Christian 
accounts of the Passion, as being mocked in several aspects :— 
Ist, as the Suffering Messiah, or ‘‘Christ,’’ 2nd, as a crowned 
“King,” 3rd, and less clearly, as a Judge, 4th, and obscurely, 
as the Scapegoat, the Bearer of the Scarlet, which typified the 
sins of mankind. Luke alone omits the ‘‘crown.’’ Matthew 
alone retains the ‘‘ scarlet’ as well as the ‘‘ Christ?.”’ 

The later mock-homage here is combined in Mark and 
Matthew with insolent blows. Matthew places the latter after 
the former. Mark intersperses the insolence between the acts of 
homage. John follows Matthew in his (probably) correct arrange- 
ment. Mark says ‘‘ They began to salute him [with the words] 
Hail, King of the Jews” ; Matthew, “‘ They mocked him, saying, 
Hail, King of the Jews”; John, “They kept coming to him, and 





1 On Mt. xxvi. 68 rpodnrevoov, Wetstein quotes Aristot. Rhet. 17 
about Epimenides who “spoke-as-a-seey (€uavrevero) not about the 
future but about things past and yet obscure.’’ But neither he nor 
Steph. Thes. gives an instance of mwpodnrevew thus used. Comp., 


. however, the use of the noun in 1 S. ix. 9 “He that is now called a 


— 


Prophet was beforetime called a Seer,’’ and Jn iv. 19 “I perceive 
that thou art a prophet’’ (where no prediction, but only insight, is 
implied). 

2 The Mishna of Sabb. 86 a quotes Is. i. 18 in answer to the 
question “Whence [does it follow] that one binds to the scapegoat 
(comp. Ley. xvi. 21) a strip of scarlet wool?’’ Tertullian, like Barnabas, 
accepts the scapegoat as a type of Christ, Adv. Jud. § 14 ‘‘ The one 
of them [the goats] surrounded with scarlet, amid cursing and universal 
spitting, and tearing and piercing, was cast away by the People 
outside the City into perdition.’’ Few other early writers, if any, 
adopt this bold illustration, but the ‘‘ cursing”’ may be illustrated by 
Gal. iii. 13 ‘‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us.” 
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kept saying, Hail, King of the Jews.” What John means by 
‘kept coming” may be gathered from Philo’s description (above 
quoted) of the Alexandrian crowd and their idiot king. Philo 
says that, while some acted as his guards to right and left, 
others “kept approaching—some as if to salute him, others as if 
to plead some cause, others as if to make representations about 
matters of public importance}?.”’ 

Here, again, Luke’s omission of Marcan details may be 
explained by the fact that they exhibit Jesus in the aspect of 
the derided King. Another reason may be that Mark is 
extremely obscure. Who could guess that the Marcan tradition 
“smote his head with @ reed” meant, as Matthew explains it, 
in effect, ‘““smote his head with a reed, which they took from him, 
after first placing it in his hand as a royal sceptre”? But still 
the main reason for Luke’s omission is probably that he has 
apparently confused some tradition that Pilate (x) “caused 
Jesus to come forth arrayed to [resemble] a king” with a tradition 
that Pilate (2) “caused Jesus to go forth to king [Herod|*.”” John 
does not add Matthew’s detail about the “reed” placed like: 
a sceptre ‘‘in his right hand.” Perhaps he felt that it implied 
in Jesus a participation in this act of insult, or perhaps that 
it detracted from the dignity and from the prophetic aspect of 
the crowning of Jesus with the crown of thorns. In any case, 
as Mark does not insert it, John’s omission is not a breach of 
the rule of Johannine Intervention. 


§ 2. 


Mark and Matthew say that the soldiers constrained Simon 


The carrying of the: Cross*® 





. e. > a b] ‘ c 
1 Philo ii. 522 Ei@” érepor mpoonecay, of pev ws doracdpevot, oi Oe OS 
Sixkacopevor, of & ws evrevEopevor wep Kowav mpayparor. 


2 See above, p. 566, n. 1.ad fin. 


3 Mk xv. 21—5 


Mt. xxvii. 32—6 


Lk. xxiil. 26, 32—4 


(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 

(21) And they (32) And as they (26) ...they laid 
compel (lit. impress) came out,they found hold upon one Simon 
one passing by, a man of Cyrene, of Cyrene, coming 
Simon of Cyrene, Simon by name: from the country, 
coming from the him they compelled and laid on him the 


country, the father 
of Alexander and 


(lit. impressed) to go 
[with them], that he 
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cross, to bear it after 
Jesus. 
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of Cyrene to “take up the cross!” of Jesus, using the same 
phrase as that assigned to Jesus Himself by the Synoptists in 





Mk xv. 21—5 
(R.V.) ae 
Rufus, to [with 
them], that hs might 

bear his cross. — 

_ (22) And _ they 
bring him unto the 
place Golgotha, which 
is, being interpreted, 
The place of a skull. 


(23) And _ they 
offered him wine 
mingled with myrrh: 


but he received it 
not. 


(24) And _ they 
crucify him, and 
part his garments 
among them, casting 
lots upon them, what 
‘each should take. 

(25) And it was 
the third hour, and 
they crucified him. 


Mt. xxvii. 32—6 
(R.V.) contd. 


might bear his cross. 


(33) And when 
they were come unto 
a place called Gol- 
gotha, that is to say, 
The place of a skull, 

(34) They gave 
him wine to drink 
mingled with gall: 
and when he had 
tasted it, he would 
not drink. 

(35) And when 
they had crucified 
him, they parted 
his garments among 
them, casting lots: 


(36) And _ they 
sat and watched him 
there. 


Lk. xxiii. 26, 32—4 
(R.V.) contd. 


(32) And there 
were also two others, 
malefactors, led with 
him to be put to 
death. 

(33) And when 
they came unto the 
place which is called 
The skull (Lat. Cal- 
vary), there they 
crucified him, and 
the malefactors, one 
on the right hand 
and the other on 
the left. 

(34) And Jesus 
said, Father, forgive 
them ; for they 
know not what they 
do [Some anc. auth. 
omit And...do]. And 
parting his garments 
among them, they 
cast lots. 


Jn xix. 17—18, 23—4 (R.V.) (17) They took Jesus therefore: 


and he went out, bearing the cross for himself, unto the place called 
The place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew Golgotha: (18) where 
they crucified him, and with him two others, on either side one, 
and Jesus in the midst... . (23) The soldiers therefore, when they had 
crucified Jesus, took his garments, and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part; and also the coat (ov, tunic): now the coat (or, tunic) 
was without seam, woven from the top throughout. (24) They said 
therefore one to another, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, 
whose it shall be: that the scripture might be fulfilled, which saith. 
and upon my vesture did they cast lots (Ps. xxii. 18). 





1 Mk xv. 21 

kal @yyapevovow 
mapayovTad Twa Sipova 
Kupnvatov = epxopevov 
dm’ aypov, Tov marépa 
*AXeEavdpov kat ‘Pov- 
chou, iva apn Tov oravpoy 
avurov. 


Mt. xxvii. 32 

"E&epxopevor be eb- 
pov dvOpomov Kupnvatov 
ovopatt Lipwva’ TovTOV 
nyyapevoay iva apy Tov 
oraupov avrov. 
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Lk. xxill. 26 

kal ws dmnyayov 
avrov, emthaBopevor Si- 
pova Twa Kupnvatov €p- 
Xopevov an’ dypov més 
Onkav ait@ Tov oTavpoy 
épery bmubev Tov 
"Ingov. 
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the precept ‘‘Let him take up his cross and follow me?.”’ Luke 
substitutes the word ‘“‘bear,” “bring,” or “carry.” ‘“‘ Bear” 
he presumably intends the reader to distinguish from “‘take 
up’’— bear”’ being used literally, but “take up” metaphori- 
cally of ‘‘taking up” a new way of life. Another word—applied 
to heavy burdens—meaning ‘“‘/ift (or, carry),’”’ bastdzein, is used 
by Luke in the Double Tradition, where Matthew has “‘ Whoso- 
ever does not receive his cross,’ but Luke ‘‘ Whosoever does not 
carry lis own cross*.”’ These distinctions point back to Isaiah, 
“Surely he hath borne (or, taken up) our griefs and carried our 
sorrows3.”’ Here the LXX mistranslates the second of the verbs, 
but Matthew quotes it with bastdzein, the word used by Aquila 
in a closely following verse “‘he shall carry their iniquities.” 

Luke’s expression ‘‘They put on him [7.e. on Simon] the 
cross to bear behind Jesus” might be interpreted as meaning 
that Jesus and Simon bore the cross together, Simon bearing 
the hinder part of it; and this view is favoured by a very 
ancient Latin MS of Mark which has “And they carry 1t [1.e. 
the Cross] to Golgotha*.’”” The Greek is ambiguous, and might 
mean “‘they carry him,” i.e. Jesus, or “they carry it,” 1.e. the 
Cross. . But the Latin could mean only the latter, and it would 
mean that the two, together, carried their burden all the way 
to Golgotha. 





1 Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24, dpdrw rov oravpov airov, to which 
Lk. ix. 23 adds xa@’ jpépav, which indicates the metaphorical nature 
of the act as part of a new “daily”’ life. 


: Mt. x. 38 Lk. ‘xiv. 27 
a > s \ \ xd > A , A \ 
--.0¢ ov AapBaver TOY oTavpoV dotis ov Baordfer Tov oravpoy 
avTov Kal dkoXovbet Orig pov. €avTov Kal €pxerat Oricw pov. 


3 Is. liii. 4, quoted in Mt. viii. 17. “Bear” is XW), “carry” is Sop. 
In Is. liii. rx “carry ($2D) their iniquities,’ LXX has dvolce, Aq. 
Bacrace, Theod. irnveyxev, Sym. imevéyxee.. Comp. Epict. ii. 9. 22 
“as though a man that could not take up (dpa) ten pounds wanted 
to lift (or, carry) (Baorafev) the stone of Ajax” (where perhaps the — 
pres. inf. indicates that a continuous “carrying,” not “lifting,’’ is 
meant). 

4 Mk xv. 21—2 (k) “Et adpraehendunt transeunté quendam 
cyrinaeum cui fuit nomen simon uenientem de uilla sua fuit autem 
nomen (sic) alexandri et rufi et fafciunt] eum cru[cem baiu]lare et 
ferunt illam in culgotham locum.”’ 
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_ John intervenes in such a way as to shew that there was no 

partnership of this kind. Using the word bastazein adopted by 
Aquila in Isaiah’s description of the Suffering Servant, he says 
emphatically “‘And carrying the cross for himself he went forth 
to the place called Place of a Skull?.””, This may mean—but, if 
it does, a great deal has to be supplied—‘‘ He went forth [from 
- Jerusalem] carrying the cross for Himself [and afterwards, when 
He could bear it no longer, came, with Simon bearing it behind 
Him] to the place of crucifixion?.’’ And this explanation satisfies 
Jerome’, Origen treats the question rather more fully as being 
complicated by details*. In any case John seems to bar the 
way to any interpretation of Luke that might imply a joint 
bearing of the Cross. 

John’s omission of “‘Simon the Cyrenian” hardly needs 
explanation in view of his general omission of Synoptic names 
and terms that ceased to interest the Christian Churches toward 
the end of the first century. But there was a special reason for 
this omission. As early as the reign of Hadrian, the heretic 
Basilides taught that Simon was substituted for Jesus not only 





1 Jn xix. 17 «kai Baord{wr ait@ Tov oravpov en Oev eis TOV Neyopevov 
Kpaviov Térov. Some MSS have avrov or eavrov, but B has avrw and 
the Latin codd. szbi, I do not know another such instance in N.T. 
of what Alford here calls the “dativus commodi.” It is doubtless 
intended, to be very emphatic. ,Nonnus has “ Jesus Himself having 
His own cross (oravpdv éywv édv adros "Incots).” 

* Eis might sometimes perhaps be used so as to include the 
meaning of “toward,” i.e. rpos and émi, as well as “to,’’ see Proclam. 
PP. 372, 377 (and comp. Son 3623 d), but the Johannine context 
hardly justifies it here. 

8 In his comment on Matthew, Jerome says “ Hoc intelligendum 
est quod egrediens de praetorio Jesus ipse portaverit crucem suam, 
postea obvium habuerint Simonem, cui portandam crucem im- 
posuerint.”” He adds that, symbolically, “Crucem Jesu suscipiunt 
nationes, et peregrinus obediens portat ignominiam Salvatoris.”’ 

4 Origen (on Mt. xxvii. 32, Lomm. v. 42—3) asks whether those 
who placed the Cross on Jesus (1) placed it on Him at first before 
' they seized Simon, or (2) seized Simon fat first] on their exit [and 
made him carry the Cross), but afterwards, 6n reaching the place 
of crucifixion, “placed it on Him Himself that He Himself might 
carry it (imposuerunt crucem ei ipsi ut ipse eam portaret).” 
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under the burden of the Cross, but on the Cross, so that Simon 
_ was crucified while Jesus looked on and laughed!. Such 
Gnostic legends may have existed apart from, and before, 
Basilides, as parts of the Gnostic reluctance to accept what 
Paul calls ‘‘the scandal of the cross?.”” John might well omit 
a Marcan tradition, however true, that had given rise to such 
a legend. 

A word may be added about Mark’s mention of Simon as 
“the father of Alexander and Rufus.”” Apparently he defines 
them thus because Alexander and Rufus would be known to 
his readers. Pseudo-Jerome’s commentary on Mark says that 
Simon is ““commemorated by the merits of his sons who were 
disciples.’”” He adds the metaphor of a sweet fruit-tree springing 
from a bitter root, apparently meaning that Simon, the father, 
did not become a disciple. Now Paul, writing to the Romans, 
says ‘Salute Rufus, the chosen (or elect) in the Lord, and his» 
mother and mine’; and Origen, who justly remarks that 
Paul does not make idle differences in his salutations, says 
‘“‘T believe that Paul knew him to be of the number, not of the 
‘many’ who are [merely] ‘called,’ but of the ‘few’ who are 
‘elected®.’” Polycarp speaks of Ignatius, Zosimus, and Rufus, 
as conspicuous martyrs*. Not improbably this was the Marcan 
Rufus. But in any case Mark and Paul may be mentioning the 
same man—Mark speaking of the father of the two sons in early 
days as a witness of the Crucifixion, Paul speaking of one of the 
two sons afterwards as “‘the elect.” If so, Matthew and Luke 





1 Tren. i. 24. 4 “Quapropter neque passum eum, sed Simonem 
quendam Cyrenaeum angariatum portasse crucem ejus pro eo: et 
hunc secundum ignorantiam et errorem crucifixum, transfiguratum 
ab eo, uti putaretur ipse esse Jesus: et ipsum autem Jesum Simonis 
accepisse formam, et stantem irrisisse eos.’’ The passage is quoted 
by Epiphanius. 

a Gals v. II. 

3 See Origen’s Comm. on Rom. xvi. 13, comp. Mt. xxii. 14. 

4 Polyc. Epist. Philipp. § 9 on which Lightf. says “The Rufus of 
Polycarp is possibly the same who is mentioned in Rom. xvi. 13, and 
this latter again may with some degree of probability be identified 
with the son of Simon the Cyrenian and brother of Alexander (Mark 
xv. 21); but the name is not rare.” 
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| might shrink from perpetuating the early Marcan phrase in 
which the elect and the non-elect were mentioned together. 


§ 3. “Wine mingled-with-myrrh,” in Mark} 
_ The parallel Matthew mentions “wine mixed together with 
gall.” The’ parallel Luke mentions no offer of wine. Mark’s 
-meaning was probably misunderstood. The offer of “ myrrhized 
wine,” as a narcotic, is said in the Talmud to have been a 
customary act of kindness to prisoners about to be executed?. 
This, not being understood, led Matthew to seek an emendation 
of Mark by taking the Hebrew or Aramaic mér, myrrh, as 
indicating some form of mar, “bitterness,’’ and then by taking 
this as meaning “‘gall®.”’ By this means the act might seem to 
fulfil the Psalmist’s description of his sufferings “‘They gave 


me also gall for my meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar 
to drink*.”’ 





1 Mk xv. 23 Mt. xxvii. 34 Lk. om. 
Kal edidouv aura ewxav air@ mueiv 

€apHupyis Hévov oivov, ds —_—oivoy pera xodns pepLy- 

de ovx edaBev. pévor « kal yevodpevos 


ovk nOéAnoev meeiv. 

On és d€, of which (thus used) Steph. Thes. gives no instance, see 
Joh. Gr, 2380 b quoting Jn v. 11 and Job xxii. 18 (LXX), Tob. v. 1 
It emphasizes “he on his part,” antithetical to “they [on their part] 
making the usual offer” of a narcotic. Matthew, missing the 
meaning—that it was “offered” (imperf.), not “given” (aor.)— 
emphasizes the “tasting’’ of the gift and then the “refusal to 
drink.”’ 

2 See Hor. Heb. on Mt. xxvii. 34 quoting Sanhedr. 43 a “To those 
that were to be executed they gave a grain of myrrh infused in wine 
to drink, that their understanding might be disturbed’’ (that is, 
that they might lose their senses) ; “as it is said, ‘Give strong drink 
to them that are ready to die, and wine to those that are of a sorrowful 
heart’ etc. And the tradition is, That some women of quality in 
Jerusalem allowed this freely of their own cost’’ etc. 

® See Levy Ch. ii. 18 a quoting Exod. xxx. 23 7 “myrrh,” Targ. 
var. NUD, NW, NW, 9, 7b. ii. 33 BNW (Maw) “myrrhized wine” 
in Deut. xxix. 6 “strong-drink (13w).’’ This resembles (7b. ii. 64 D) 
8719 Deut. xxxil. 33 (Onk.) N70, or NNW, “ gall” = Heb. nn “ poison.” 

4 Ps. lxix. 21. “Gall,” Heb. wen, is in Targ. “the gall (n7119) of 
the heads of asps.”’ 
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John mentions no offer of a narcotic, and his silence may 
be regarded as, in some sense, a failure of the rule of Johannine 
Intervention. But it must be borne in mind that another offer 
of vinegar, or wine, made later on to Jesus just before His 
death, is recorded by Mark and Matthew, but not by Luke, 


who simply mentions an offer of ‘‘vinegar”’ by the soldiers as. 


one of many acts of “‘mocking”’ some time before the death}. 
Now this offer will be found to be fully described by John, with 
additional detail indicating that Jesus Himself asked for it 
“that the scripture might be accomplished?.”’ We do not know 
what may have been John’s reason for not intervening in a direct 
way to explain the first offer—that of the ‘“‘myrrhized wine” ; 
but we do know that he intervened as to the second offer, in 
order to shew that this at all events was an act, not of insult, 
but of kindness. 


§ 4. “Casting lots” for Christ's garments*® 


In a Greek competition by lot, the “lot” is mostly a tablet 
or pebble marked with each competitor’s name. The lots are 


~ 





1 Mk xv. 36 (Mt. xxvii. 48) Spay d€ ris (Mt. eis) to which the only 
corresponsion in Lk. is xxiii. 36 rpoodéporres. 

2 Jn xix. 28—30. 

8 Mk xv. 24 Mt. xxvii. 35 Lk. xxiii. 34 6 

Kal oTavpovow av- oravpoaavtes O€ av- StapepiCdpevor S€ Ta 
rov kat Suapepifovra Ta Tov Suepepicavto Ta ipdria avtov €Badov 
iudria avtov, Baddovtes ipatia avtod Baddovres KAnpov. | 
Khipov €r avta tis ti (marg. Badovres) KAj- 
apy. pov. 

Jn xix. 23—24 oi ody orparidra bre eoraipwoay Tov “Incody €haBov ra 
iudria avTov Kat éroinoay Téocepa pépn, ExdoT@ OTpaTi@Ty pépos, Kal TOV 
xirava. nv dS€ 6 xitov apadhos, ex Tav avabev iavtis bv Gov" eimay ody 
mpos GAAndous Mi) cxic@pev adtdv, AAG Adyoper epi adrod Tivos Eorar* wa 
} ypapr mAnpoby “ Acepepioavto Ta ipdrid pov EavTois Kal €mt Tov ipateopov 
pov €Badov KAnpor.”’ 

John (Adywper) is here combining the rendering of Sym. (eAdyxavor) 
with other renderings of Ps. xxii. 18 (Walton) “Divident (1)2n°) 


vestimenta mea ('732) sibi ipsis, et super vestem meam (wad) 


projicient (y5»55) sortem (57)3),” where R.V. has the present tense 
twice, and pl. “lots” (“they part...and upon my vesture do they 
cast lots”’); Field, for ‘‘do they cast lots,’ has “sortitt sunt,” LXX 
€Badov kAjpov, Aq. Badovor xAjpoy, Sym. «Adyxavor. 
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cast into a vessel, and the owner of the one that is first drawn 
out or shaken out is successful. In such a competition it 
would be natural to speak of “casting Jots” rather than “casting 
a lot” (though the latter phrase might sometimes be used about 
the casting out of the decisive single lot as well as about the 
casting im of the competitive plural lots!). Hebrew Scripture 
mentions “casting a (or, the) Jot” in several cases where LXX 
has “casting Jots?.”’ ' 

All the Synoptists say that the soldiers ‘divided his gar- 
ments” and that they “cast a lot.’’ This apparently means 
that they divided the garments into heaps, and then determined 
by lot the order of preference. The competitors, in this case, 
might draw out tablets inscribed, not with their names, but 
with the numbers “one,” “two,” etc. indicating the order of 
choice. Mark perhaps felt that this use of the lot—to determine 
precedence—was not very clearly expressed by the phrase 
“casting a lot”—since the latter applied better to the single 
lot that determined success for a single competitor. He there- 
fore adds ‘“‘upon them (neut.),”’ i.e. for the garments, not for the 
competitors. Then, to make it clear that one competitor is not 
to take all the garments, he adds “‘to see who should take what.”’ 
Matthew and Luke perhaps failed to see the purpose of this 
addition. At all events they omit it. Luke also perhaps 
substitutes “‘Jots” for “‘lot%.” 


1 See Steph. Thes. xd7ypos. 

2 See Mandelk. 513 sing. in Is. xxxiv. 17, Joel ili. 3, Ob. 11, 
Nahum iii. 10, where LXX has pl. xAnpovs. The Engl. “cast” in 
“cast lots” is represented most freq. by the causative of “ fall,” 5p3; 
but also by Siw, 7,707, abe, all of which mean throwing, shooting 
etc. In Prov. xvi. 33 “the lot is cast (Sy) into the lap,” LXX 
emépxerac Completely misrenders. In Lev. xvi. 8 jn), lit. “give” or 
“appoint” (R.V. “cast”), LXX has éemi6joe. In Josh. xviii. 6 Ay, 
R.V. “cast,” LXX has “ bring out (¢f0ico).”’ 

$3 In Ek. xxiii. 34, Tisch. reads xAnpous. SS and Curet. have 
“ drew-[lots],”” so that they afford no evidence as to the noun. The 
temptation to substitute xAjpoy (as in Mk, Mt., Jn, and LXX Ps, 
xxii. 18) would be very strong. In Mk xv. 24, SS has xpb “lot(s),”’ 
as a separate noun; and (in view of Jn xix. 23 yir#v) it may be worth 
noting that (Gesen. 821 a) D5 “‘ flat [of the foot, or of the hand] ”’ is used 
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John intervenes to explain how it came to pass that a lot 
of some kind was required, and to shew that Mark was wrong in 
supposing that it was used merely to determine order of choice. 
The “dividing,” he says, referred only to the outer garment, 
which, being divisible into equal parts without injury, needed 
no use of the lot; but the inner garment would have been spoiled 
by rending, and the soldiers determined that this should be 
a prize by itself. The prize-winner was to be determined by 
lot. Thus the soldiers fulfilled the Psalmist’s words ‘They 
divided my garments among them, and on my vesture did they 
cast a lot.’ The Greek of “garments” and ‘“‘vesture” is 
similar and might be expressed by “‘vestments”’ and “‘vesture.”’ 
John says, in effect: ‘Mark should have said ‘They divided his 
vestments and cast a lot on his vesture [not, on them] to see who 
should take it (not, to see who should take what}'.”’ 

While representing the Roman soldiers as thus fulfilling 
exactly the two clauses of the Psalm, John tells us what they 
said, ‘‘Let us not tear that, but draw-lots for it whose it shall 
be.’ The Greek for “draw-[lots]” is very rarely thus used, 
and never in the LXX% But Symmachus uses it in the 
Psalm from which John is quoting. It is perhaps vernacular 
Greek. And by it the scene is brought more clearly before 
us as John wishes us to see it—detached from the Synoptic 
tradition :—‘‘ Here are these Gentiles, quite ignorant of the - 
Scripture, and thinking only of their perquisites. ‘Let us 
draw lots,’ they say, ‘for this piece of cloth which it is a pity 
to spoil.’ They are quite unconscious that they are fulfilling 
what the Messiah said centuries ago ‘On my vesture did they 
cast.a lot.’ Yet they are fulfilling it.” 





in the phrase “ robe (yirwv) of flats’’ to mean (Gen. xxxvii. 3, etc., 25. 
xiii. 18, 19) ‘‘a robe reaching to the feet’’ (comp. Rev. i. 13 wodnpn). 

1 This would give dvepepicavto ra iwaria avtov Buddovtes KAnpoy ert 
tov ipatirpov tis apn. It would be an easy error to suppose that rov 
ivaricpov meant ra ipdria 7.e. ad’rad. Then the sense would require the 
addition of ri after ris. . 

2 Aayxdv@ occurs in Demosth. pp. 510—11 (Argum.) about the 
chorégi “drawing lots” for the best flute-players. In LXX it 
occurs only in 1 S. xiv. 47 (455), Wisd. vili. 19, 3 Macc. vi. 1, which 
do not illustrate Jn. 
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It is John’s primary object to suggest this thought to the 
reader. To correct Mark’s error, and to shew how it arose, is 
a secondary object, but still another reason for intervening. 


§ 5. “It was the third hour,’ in Mark} 


There is a difficulty in reconciling the Marcan “third hour” 
with the Johannine text ‘It was about the sixth hour, and he 
{t.e. Pilate] saith to the Jews, Behold, your King.’’ The Arabic 
Diatessaron, which accepts the Johannine “sixth hour,” rejects 
the Marcan “third hour.” Various early explanations have 
been offered, none of which are quite satisfactory®. Probably 
none will be found that can vindicate Mark from the charge of 
obscurity or inexactness, for, were it otherwise, Matthew and 
Luke would not have deviated from him. But the following 
considerations indicate that early Christian traditions would 
lay mystical stress on three different hours of the day in con- 





1 Between the (Mk, Mt., Lk.) casting of the lots and the mention 
of the (Mk, Lk.) “superscription (émtypagn)’’ (Mt. airia), where 
Luke inserts his description of the mocking. of Jesus on the Cross, 
Mark and Matthew have (Mk xv. 25) jv dé Spa tpirn cai €oraipooay 
aitév, (Mt. xxvii. 36) kcal xaOnpevor eripovy adrov éxei—corresponding 
to which Luke has nothing. See Swete on variations in Mk’s text, 
or in renderings of it, and on early attempts to reconcile it with 
Jn xix. 14—16 jv S€ wapackev) tod maoyxa, Spa Fv os Extn. Kai Eyer Tois 
lovdaios...dmexpiOneav of apyepeis Ovdx €xouev Bacidéa ef pt) Kaicapa. 
Tore otv mapédwxey avtov aitois iva ctravpoby. Nonnus takes “sixth” in 
Jn as referring to the day of the week, and inserts “third hour,” ’Exrn 
& iv évérovort mpoadBBaros érpeyev nos* Av S€ Trravouévn tperdrn Oavarn- 
dpos apn. ‘ 

It is somewhat surprising that no scribe has altered Mk so as to 
give the meaning “It was the third hour (i.e. three hours had passed) 
since they had crucified him’’; for the alterations of «cai to ére in some 
MSS, and of coravpwoav to epidacocov in D and k (custodiebant), 
shew that a difficulty was felt. But if an interval of hours had been 
meant the pl. would naturally be used, as in Acts v. 7 eyévero dé as 
w@peov tpiav duaotnua, where Delitzsch has “there was as from three 
hours (Mipw wowns).”’ 

2 See Swete ad loc., who quotes, inter alia, August. Cons. iii. 42 
‘‘intelligitur ergo fuisse hora tertia cum clamaverunt Judaei ut 
Dominus crucifigeretur, et veracissime demonstratur tunc eos 
crucifixisse quando clamaverunt.”’ 
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nection with the Crucifixion, namely, the third, the sixth, and 
the ninth, and that Mark alone has retained one of the earliest 
of these traditions, namely, that which mentioned the third 
hour. : 

Maimonides says “‘ The great Sanhedrin sat from the morning 
daily sacrifice until the afternoon daily sacrifice,’ that is to say, 
from the third hour till the ninth hour!. It follows that the 
third hour was the earliest possible time when the Sanhedrin 
could present to Pilate their verdict of guilty. “‘The three 
hours that come first” is a Talmudic expression for the time 
preceding that of the morning sacrifice”. A trace of this Jewish 
rule about the sitting of the Sanhedrin may perhaps be seen in 
a Greek scholium on “the third hour” in Mark: “‘Some say 
that this [evangelist, Mark,] having in mind (ov, mentioning) 
the verdict of [the Council of] the people [of the Jews] said that 
during this hour Jesus had been crucified [virtually] by the 
people; for it was the third hour [they say] when the people 
condemned Him to be crucified, [I mean the people] of the Jews 
[as distinct from Pilate]. But the rest have made mention of 
the sixth [hour], in which, having received the verdict [uttered] 
by Pilate, He is crucified by the soldiers; in agreement with 
which the rest of the evangelists have said [what they have 
severally said’].” Rie | 





7 


1 See Hor. Heb. on Mk xv. 25. 

2 See Hor. Heb. ib. quoting Sanhedr. 105 b which says—on Is. 
*xxvi. 20 “until the wrath be overpast’”—‘‘When is He wroth? 
In the first three hours [of the day].’”’ This would be the period 
before the morning sacrifice. 

3 See Cramer on Mk‘ xv. 25 rwes d5€ haow ore tHv pev Tov Aaovd 
dmépacw obtos éryvnabeis cire Tavtny (SiC) pay ecravpoaba Tov ‘Incovv 
iad Tov aod’ Tpitn yap Spa Hv Gre 6 ads avrov KaTéxpwe oravp@bnvat TaY 
"lovdaiwy* of dé Aourot TAS Extns epvnaOnoay, ev 7 THY bro TWarov ardpacw 
haBov oravpotra trd tev oTpaTiwTdv, @ Kai guppoves oi Aoiroi Tor 
EvayyeAucray épacav. 

This appears to be a version, and a truer one, of some tradition 
that is at the bottom of Augustine’s explanation quoted above. 
It supposes the real Jewish verdict to have been pronounced by the 
Sanhedrin, not by the packed multitude of their officials. Pseudo- 
Jerome on Mk has a fanciful comment on the third, the sixth, and 
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In accordance with a hypothesis based on these two 
traditions, we should have to suppose that in the earliest days 
of the Church among Jewish Christians a stress was laid, not 
retained in later times, on the Crucifixion as including the 
morning as well as the evening sacrifice, so that Mark’s brief 
and obscure words were in fact of the nature of a parenthesis, 
inserted after a narration of the literal fact, intended to call 
attention to its spiritual meaning: “‘So they crucify Him, 
casting lots on His garments.—And now the third hour, the 
hour of the morning sacrifice, had come and gone; and the 
verdict of the Jewish people on their Saviour had been recorded 
and executed; and the period of agony on the Cross was at 
hand, beginning from the sixth hour. Concerning this the 
Psalmist says that in this hour a destruction, or demon, ravageth 
and that ‘whoso dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High’ 
shall be delivered from it!. But the contest will not end till the 
hour of release, the ninth hour, the hour of the evening sacrifice. 
It was in the sixth hour that the darkness of destruction began, 








‘the ninth, hour, alluding to the three classes of fruitfulness mentioned 
in the Parable of the Sower: “A tricesimo namque fructu Marcus 
ascendit ad centesimum, id est, a tertia hora crucis usque ad tertiam 
resurrectionis post tres dies. Tricesimus fructus est in cruce, 
sexagesimus in inferno, centesimus in Paradiso.’’ The writer’s 
instinct led him at all events to perceive that there was a symbolical 
meaning latent, and perhaps intended by very early evangelists, in 
the mention of the three hours. | 

1 Ps. xci. 6 “from the destruction (3p) that wasteth (711) at 
noonday,”’ LXX dé cvprre@paros cai Samoviov peonuSpwor, Aq. “from 
the biting that devils it at noon (amo dyypod Sauovitovros weonuSpias),”’ 
Sym. ob [? 06] cvyxipynua Sapoviddes peonpBpias, Targ. “ from the troop 
of demons (})'¥) that lay waste at noon.” The form 7)w* (Gesen. 
994 4) from “71w, “devastate,’’ resembles the Heb. tw, Aram. x7” 
(Deut. xxxil. 17 daoviov). Ps. xci. 13 “thou shalt tread upon the 
: lion and the adder’”’ would naturally be regarded by Christians as 
. referring, in particular, to Christ (as by Irenaeus iii. 23. 7, and 
Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 24). This might lead them to regard the 
earlier verses, Ps. xci. 1—6 “ Whoso dwelleth...noonday,’’ as also 
referring to the Messiah. But it must be confessed that the reference 
Might not generally be accepted, and that the use made of this Psalm 
by Satan, in Mt. iv. 6, Lk. iv. r1o—11, might discredit the reference. 
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but the way had been prepared for it by the third hour. It was 
all one act, one sacrifice.”’ | 

John, who omits the Synoptic ‘‘darkness from the sixth to 
the ninth hour,’ mentions “the sixth hour” in a different 
context, “It was the Preparation for the Passover, it was 
about the sixth hour.”’ This might well mean “a little before 
_ the sixth hour.’”’ And it was then that Pilate, after making his 
last attempt to save Jesus, yielded Him up to the chief priests, 
who cried “‘We have no king but Caesar,’’ upon which Pilate 
“delivered him unto them to be crucified?.”” When the Jews 
thus rejected their true King, they brought down—so Christians 
believed—destruction on their nation. “Tt was noon,” a 
Christian might say, ‘‘and there fell upon the Jews, as it is 
written in the Psalms, ‘the destruction that wasteth at noonday.’” 

This precise phrase “It was about the sixth hour” occurs 
in only one other passage of the New Testament, and that is 
where Jesus is described as “‘wearied”’ near the well of Jacob, 
and where, in spite of thirst and weariness, He gains a spiritual 
triumph in Samaria*. We have seen that a connection between 
this hour (that is to say, noon) and a spiritual enemy, is suggested 
by a passage quoted above from the Psalms, as interpreted by 
the LX X and the other Greek translators and Jewish tradition, 
which render “the destruction that layeth waste” as “the 
mischance and the demon” or ‘‘the demons that lay waste+.”’ 
Part of the Psalm is quoted in the Gospels as uttered by Satan 
to Jesus in the Temptation—‘‘ He shall give his angels charge 
over thee®.”” Another part ‘‘Thou shalt not be afraid. ..for 
the destruction (or demon) that wasteth at noonday” might 
seem equally applicable, though not in Satan’s sense®. This 





%. [n ex. Fa; 2 Jn xix. 15—16. 

3 Jn iv. 6 dpa hv ws extn (closely approached in Lk. xxiii. 44). 
See Son 3476 a “In Jn (iv. 6 foll., xi. 35, xix. 28) when Jesus is 
wearied, or weeps, or thirsts, it is then that His redemptive power is 
best revealed.’? Comp. Acts x. 9 ‘“‘about the sixth hour.”’ 

4 See above, p. 581, n. I. 

5 Ps. xci. 11 quoted in Mt. iv. 6, Lk. iv. To. 

6 Rashi on Ps. xci. 6 says that 1929 and 3p are “the names of 
two demons,” and the latter, Keteb, “lays waste at noon.” Tehill. 
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word rendered demon, or destruction, is mentioned again in 
Hosea ‘‘O death, where is thy destruction!?’’ words quoted by 
Paul in illustration, of Christ’s triumph over death. These 
facts shew that first-century Jewish traditions concerning “the 
sixth hour” might be moulded by Christians to express their 
belief that in the sixth hour their Messiah was assailed on the 
Cross by the Destruction of Sheol, and that the contest endured 
from the: sixth hour to the ninth, the hour of the evening 
sacrifice, when the Saviour triumphed over death by dying, 
though sinless, for the sins of the world. 


§ 6. The Superscription on the Cross? 


Mark and Luke here mention “superscription” in con- 
nection with “King of the Jews’; and Mark calls it “‘the 





ad loc. gives a long description of the appearance of this demon. 
Jerome argues diffusely against the objective existence of such a 
demon, but his argument indicates that many of his readers believed 
in its existence. Levy iv. 278) gives copious descriptions of the 
Keteb from Midrash, though none from the Talmuds. The belief in 
Keteb was probably more prevalent among the unlearned than in 
learned circles. 

1 1 Cor. Xv. 55 mov cov, Oavare, To kévtpov; LXX mov 76 xévtpov cov, 
adn; Hos. xiii. 14 Heb. “ Where [is] thy destruction (keteb), O Sheol?” 
Those who rendered the sentence thus interrogatively, and who 
believed in the existence of a keleb, or demon, with a separate 
existence, would say that he was one of the pain-bringing ministers 
of Death, appropriately called “sting” by LXX (and by Aquila 
“bitings (dyypoi)’’). 

2 Mk xv. 26—32 


(R.V.) 


(26) And _ the 
superscription of his 
accusation was writ- 
ten over, THE KING 
OF THE JEWS. 


(27) And with 
him they crucify 
_ two robbers; one on 

his right hand, and 
one on his left. 

[Many anc. auth. 
ins. very. 28 And the 
Scripture was  ful- 
filled, which saith, 


Mt. xxvii. 37—44 
(R.V.) 


(37) And they set 
up over his head his 
accusation written, 
THIS IS.JESUS 
THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

(38) Then are 
there crucified with 
him two robbers, one 
on the right hand, 
and one on the left. 
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(32) And _ there 
were also two others, 
malefactors, led with 
him to be put to 
death. a 

(35) And _ the 


. people stood behold- 


ing. And the rulers 
also scoffed at him, 
saying, He _ saved 
others; let him save 
himself, if this is the 
Christ of God, his 
chosen. 
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superscription of his [alleged] crime,’ 


’ 


implying that a super- 


scription stating the nature of the crime was usually super- 





Mk xv. 26—32 
(R.V.) contd. 


. And he was reckoned 


with transgressors. | 


(29) And _ they 
that passed by railed 
on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, 
Ha! thou that de- 
stroyest the temple 
(ov, sanctuary), and 
buildest it in three 
days, 

(30) save thyself, 
and come down from 
the cross. 

(31) In like man- 
ner also the chief 
priests mocking [him] 
among themselves 
with the scribes said, 
He saved others, 
himself he cannot 
save (ov, can he not 
save himself ?). 


(32) Let the 
Christ, the King of 
Israel, now come 
down from the cross, 
that we may see and 
believe. 

And they that 
were crucified with 
him reproached him. 


Mt. xxvii. 37—44 
(R.V.) conid. 


(39) And _ they 
that passed by railed 
on him, wagging their 
heads, 

(40) and saying, 
Thou that destroyest 
the temple (ov, sanc- 
tuary), and buildest 
it in three days, save 
thyself: if thou art 
the Son of God, come 
down from the cross. 

(41) In like man- 
ner also the chief 
priests mocking[him], 


‘with the scribes and 


elders, said, 

(42) He _ saved 
others; himself he 
cannot save (ov, can 
he not save himself ’). 
He is the King of 
Israel; let him now 
come down from the 
cross, and we will be- 
lieve on him. 

(43) He trusteth 
on God; let him de- 
liver him now, if he 
desireth him: for he 
said, I am the Son of 
God. 

(44) And the 
robbers also’ that 
were crucified with 
him cast upon him 
thé same reproach. 


Lk. xxili. 32, 35— 
40 (R.V.) conid. 
(36) And _ the 

soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, 
offering him vinegar, 

(37) and saying, 
If thou art the King 
of the Jews, save thy- 
self. 

(38) And there 
was also a_ super- 
scription over him, 
THIS IS THE KING 
OF THE JEWS. 

'(39) And one of 
the malefactors which 
were hanged railed 
on him, saying, Art 


“not thou the Christ ? 


save thyself and us. 
(40) But the 
other<: 


Jn xix. 18—22 (R.V.) (18) Where they crucified him, and with 


him two others, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst. 
Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on the cross. 


(19) And 
And there was 





written, JESUS OF NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
(20) This title therefore read many of the Jews: for the place where 
Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city (ov, for the place of the city 
where Jesus was crucified was nigh at hand): and it was written in 
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scribed on the cross of any crucified criminal, and that ‘“‘the 


superscription” in.this case was “the King of the Jews}.” 


Obviously this is not strictly correct; for no “‘crime” is here 
“stated.’’ It is not even clearly implied, as would have been 
the case had the superscription been “ Thief,’’ or ‘‘ Murderer.”’ 
It is, strictly speaking, merely a t#tle—‘‘ King of the Jews.”’ 
Luke explains matters by rearrangement and perhaps by 
a “this,” implying contempt. He tells us, first, that “the 
soldiers also mocked him...saying, If thou art the King of the 


r Jews, save thyself.” Then he adds “And there was also a 


vx ee ea aes 


superscription over him, The King of the Jews! This [man]! 
or, The King of the Jews [ts] this [man]!” This is perhaps 
a compromise between (1) exclamation, and (2) ironical state- 
ment—repeating, without an “‘7/,’’ what the soldiers had just 
said with an “if.” “It was not”—Luke seems to say—“ ‘the 
[official] superscription of the crime, as Mark says. ‘Crime’ 
should not have been mentioned here. It was mere mockery.” 

Matthew, on the other hand, while not mentioning the Marcan 
“superscription,”’ follows Mark in mentioning “his [alleged] 
crime,’ and expands Mark’s title into a statement apparently 
using “‘the’’ to mean “the [would-be],’’ or ‘‘the [pretended],”’ 
thus:—‘‘This is (emph.) Jesus, the [pretended] King of the 
Jews?.”’ 





Hebrew, [and] in Latin, [and] in Greek. (21) The chief priests of the 
Jews therefore said to Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews; but, 
that he said, I am King of the Jews. (22) Pilate answered, What 
I have written I have written. 
1 Mk xv. 26 Mt. xxvii. 37 Lk. xxiii. 38 
Kat nv n é€meypady Kal eréOnkay eave Hy 8€ Kai érvypapy 
THs aitias avrov émi- ths Kepadrys adrod tiv én’ air@ O BASIAEYS 
yeypappéevn O BASI- airiav avrod yeypau- TQN IOYAAIQN OY- 
AEY2 TQN IOYAAION. ypeéevnvy OYTOS ESTIN’- TOS. 
IHSOYS O BASIAEYS 
TQN LOYAAION. 


Jn xix. 19 éypayev S€ Kal rirhov 6 Tedaros cai eOnxev eri Tov 
oraupov: hv be yeypappévov IHSQYS O NAZQPAIOS O BASIAEYS TQN 
IOYAAION. 

2 Comp. Evang. Petr. § 3 oi dé AaBovres rov Kupiov...déyovres 
A:xaiws kpive, Baowted tod “lopandr...Kai GAA... €repor...Kal Ties...dé- 


yovres...TOv vidv Tov Geov. (§ 4) Kal fveyxov...xai eotavpwoar...Kai dre 
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John intervenes, in the first place against all the Synoptists, 
by defining—what they left undefined—the source of the 
superscription. It was the extraordinary caprice of Pilate 
himself, he says, and of Pilate obstinately persistent against 
the remonstrances of the Jews. 

In the second place John intervenes, as to the “crime” 
mentioned by Mark and Matthew. Here, so far as negation 
35 concerned, he intervenes against them and in favour of 
Luke. In Luke, Pilate thrice says, in effect, that he finds in 
Jesus ‘‘nothing criminal”; in John, Pilate thrice says (using 
the Mark-Matthew word) “‘no crime}.”’ 

In the third place John intervenes as to the Mark-Luke 
word, “‘superscription.””’ Matthew paraphrases this by the 
phrase “‘written above his head.’ John substitutes a Greek 
word ititlos, derived from the Latin.-titulus, ‘title,’ and not 
alleged in the Thesaurus to have been used by any previous 
author?. Now t#itulus is sometimes, though rarely, applied to 
a statement, such as “‘He uttered treason,” “He claimed to be 
king,’ and then it means a charge or accusation; but it is 
much more often used, like “‘title’”’ in English, to mean the 
title of a book, or the title of a king, prince, or nobleman®. 





opbwcav rov craipov éméypaway ort Odrds eotw 6 Baotdeds Tov “Iopand. 
This neglects the distinction between “the King of the Jews” and 
“the King of Israel.” It also leaves undefined (éréypawav “they 
[i.e. the men] superscribed”) the writers of the superscription. For 
we cannot infer that éréypawav points back so far as oi dé AaBovrTes. 
This indefiniteness pervades all the Synoptists—Mk. “there was the 
superscription...superscribed,’’ Mt. “they set up...written,” Lk. 
“theve was also a superscription.”’ 

1 Jn xviii. 38, xix. 4, 6, comp. Lk. xxili. 4, 14, 22. See above, 
p. 561. 

2 See Steph. Thes. Oxf. Conc. gives rirhos Je. xxi. 4, Aq.,Sm., Th., 
but only in two codd. “vitiose pro roixyov.” Evang. Nic. A §10 has 
éxéNevoev S€ 6 WleAGros...eis tirkov émrypadyva thy airiay avrov...—Kxadas 
eimrav of lovdaiot—ére Baoirevs €or Tav “lovdaiwv. This seems to assert 
that the Jews said “He is king of the Jews.” But perhaps the 
writer follows Matthew as to the words of the airia “ He is [according 
to his assertion] king...,’’ and inserts, parenthetically, “this was 
what the Jews said against Him.” 

8 Lewis and Short give, as an instance of the placard of a crime 
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This word, without any statement of fact—and without any 
mention of ‘‘accusation’—John uses to describe what Pilate 
himself wrote (“Now Pilate wrote a title”) and placed on the 
cross... And the “‘title” describes Jesus first as “‘the Nazoraean,”’ 


~ and then as “The King of the Jews.” 


Here some mention must be made of the term “‘ Nazoraean!.”’ 
This must not be assumed to be identical with “‘from Nazareth,” 
the phrase used by Philip in the beginning of the Fourth Gospel’. 
“From Nazareth,” if expressed in an adjective, might be 
“Nazarene,” or ‘‘Nazaraean,’” or ‘“Nazarite.” -But it could 
not rightly be “‘Nazoraean.” For ‘‘Nazoraean” John has 
prepared the way by representing it as an appellation twice 
accepted by Jesus Himself (‘‘I am he’) when He asks the 
soldiers ““Whom seek ye?” and they reply “‘ Jesus the Nazo- 
raean®,”’ “‘Nazoraean” in the New Testament is almost 
always used honorifically. It is the title given by Christians 
to their Leader, or repeated by their enemies in the sense 
“Jesus [whom these heretics call] the Nazoraean.”” Matthew 
says that Jesus came to live “‘in Nazareth,” in order that the 
saying of “the prophets” might be fulfilled “‘ He shall be called 


a Nazoraean*.” Jerome explains this in two ways. It might 








or charge, Suet. Domit. § 10 ‘‘ Patrem familias...canibus objecit, 
cum hoc #itulo,’”’ where the next words convey the charge “Impie 
locutus parmularius.’’ There is also ib. Calig. § 32 “praecedente 
titulo qui causam poenae indicaret.”” Far more numerous however 
are the instances where “titulus’”’ is used honorifically. If John 
had intended to convey merely the meaning “ placard of accusation,”’ 
he could have retained the Mark-Matthew airia (retained in Evang. 
Nic. A § Io). 

1 See Beginning pp. 326—50, on “Nazarene and Nazoraean.”’ 

2 Jni. 45. 3 Jn xviii. 5, 7. 

4 Mt. ii. 23. Jerome begins his comment by remarking that 
Matthew—by saying “prophets” (pl.)—“ostendit se non verba de 
Scripturis sumpsisse, sed sensum.’’ Then he adds “(1) Nazaraeus 
sanctus interpretatur. Sanctum autem Dominum futurum, omnis 
Scriptura commemorat. (2) Possumus et aliter dicere, quod etiam 
eisdem verbis juxta Hebraicam veritatem in Esaia (xi. 1) scriptum 
sit: Exiet virga de radice Jesse, et Nazaraeus de radice ejus 
conscendet.”” Jerome never transliterates the Greek Nawpaios 
correctly as ‘“ Nazoraeus.”’ 
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mean “‘holy,”’ from Nazir, a Nazirite (miscalled Nazarite), that 
is, one consecrated to God. Origen takes this view of the word!. 
But Jerome also says it might mean “Branch,” ‘‘ Nétzer,”’ 
fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy “A branch (nétzer) from his [Jesse’s] 


roots shall bear fruit.’”” John appears to take this view. Pilate ~* 


adopts the appellation of Jesus given to Him officially by the 
soldiers who arrested Him. Doubtless Pilate does not trouble 
~himself as to its meaning. Perhaps Pilate thought it meant 
the same thing as ‘‘Nazarene” or ‘‘from Nazareth.” But it 
meant “‘a scion of the royal house of David,” whose advent 
was proclaimed by the Prophets. 

On the whole, John may be fairly said to intervene in 
favour of Mark and against Luke. ‘“‘ Mark was right,” he seems 
to say, “‘in regarding the superscription as official; Luke was 
wrong in regarding it as mere mockery on the part of the 
executioners. It was mockery indeed, but it was Pilate’s 
mockery. The Jews declared that it was erroneous, and Pilate 
himself, in a sober mood, and not under the influence of some 
strange excitement, would not have written it. Yet he refused 
to alter it, saying, ‘What I have written I have written.’ Just 
as, before, when speaking to Jesus, he claimed to do what he 
liked, right or wrong (‘I have authority to crucify thee’), so 
now, when speaking to the Jews, he claims to write what he likes, 
true or false. ‘I have written’ is his only argument, as if he 
could make falsehood true. As it happened, he had written 
truth. But it was not of his own writing. The mysterious 
Wheel of Providence had lifted him into a place where he 
accomplished a divine purpose, but he had been only the fly 
upon the Wheel?.”’ | 





1 See Origen on Mt. xxi. 11 (Lomm. iv. 58) é\eyov" obrds éorw "Incods 
6 mpopnrns 6 ard Na¢aper rns TadiAaias’ épodoyotvres tov mpopynrevbévra 
ér. 0 Na{wpaios kAnOnoerat, 6 kupiws To Oe@ dei dvakeipevos. 

There is a v.r. Na¢apaios here, as also in Origen Comm. Matth. x. 16 
quoting Mt. ii. 23. 

2 Origen, on Mt. xxvii. 37, says “Since no other cause for His 
death could be found,...let this alone [say they] be held [to be one] 
(? haec sola habeatur)—‘He was King of the Jews.’ About which 
cause (de qua) He [7.e. Christ] spake [through David] saying [Ps. 
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§ 7. The mocking of Christ on the Cross. 


The mocking that immediately follows the Crucifixion,— 
variously expressed by the Synoptists but identical in the words 
_ “Save thyself ’’—is omitted by John?. In Mark and Matthew, 
it contains the words ‘“‘thou that destroyest, or, he that de- 
stroyeth, the temple.” John has explained at the beginning of 
his Gospel that Jesus did, in some sense, actually speak about 
the destruction of the Temple (‘destroy this temple”)*. Luke 
rejects the words here, as he does elsewhere when Mark describes 
the false charge*. John, who has intervened before, does not 
intervene again. 

There are also Synoptic differences as to the classes that 
utter these reproaches. The first class is, in Mark and Matthew, 








ii. 6] ‘But I have been appointed king by Him [i.e. by God] upon Zion 
His holy hill.’”” The Hebrew has “ Yet have I installed (‘n3D3) my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion. “Install,” 7D), is used elsewhere only 
in Prov. viii. 23 “I [7.e. Wisdom] was installed from everlasting.” 
This Psalm is the only place in Scripture (Mandelk. 686) where 
“my king” is used, not by men to God, but by God addressing some 
one other than Himself. ‘My king’’ means God’s ideal king, and 
the words would signify, according to Origen, “I have crowned my 
Son—sent down to mankind to be their King in my name—with 
the crown of the Cross.’’ The “begetting’”’ of this King, predicted 
in Ps. ii. 7 (“This day have I begotten thee”) might be said to be 
visibly manifested on earth at the time of Christ’s baptism, and the 
“installing,”” or crowning, to have taken place in the Crucifixion 
. followed by the Ascension. Some would say “in the Ascension 
alone.””’ But John habitually regards the Crucifixion itself as a 
“lifting up,’ or preliminary Ascension. : 
1 Mk xv. 29—32, Mt. xxvii. 39—43, Lk. xxiii, 35—7. Comp. 
| Ps. xxil. 7 where LXX has [lavres oi Oewpotvrés pe eEeuvernpiray pe, 
éXdAnoav ev xeikeow. (Heb. shoot out the lip), é€xivnoay xedadyv. Lk, 
has éxpuxrnpitew corresponding to Mk-Mt. xweiv xephadyv. Comp. 
Justin Mart. Apol. § 38 SravpwGévtos yap avrov eLéorpepov ra’ yeiAn kai 
exivovv tas kehadds héyorres, ‘O vexpovs aveyeipas [t.e. He that raised up 
Lazarus] pucag6e éavtrov. Whereas the Psalm has gacdre and pucdcbw 
with airov “let God save. him,’ the Gospels all have “save’’ with 
“himself” or “thysebf.”’ John omits this. Matthew alone has added 
the Psalmist’s version (xxvii. 43 pucdcO viv ei Oéder adrov). 
2 Jnii. 19. 3 Mk xiv. 58, see above, p. 513 foll. 
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“the passers by”; but in Luke “‘the people” who “stand be- 
holding *’ and apparently acquiescing in the mockery of the 
rulers!. The second class is, in Mark and Matthew, ‘chief 
priests” and ‘“‘scribes” (to which Matthew adds “ elders”) ; 
‘but in Luke, “the rulers” (to which he adds “‘and also the 
soldiers’’). 

In Hebrew, “pass by” is easily confused, and is actually once 
confused by LXX, with “‘stand?.”’ Further, in Hebrew, there _ 
is no one word for “‘soldier*.”” Delitzsch represents it here by 
the Biblical phrase “men of the service, or host.’’ But the 
Hebrew “‘service, or host,’’ is applied sometimes to the “‘service”’ 
of the Levites in the Temple; and the Aramaic equivalent is 
also similarly applied?. 

Luke may very well have been led by a Hebrew or Aramaic 
expression of this kind to infer that the phrase referred to “‘the 
men on service,” that is, the soldiers. Then, consistently, he 
would be led on to alter “ King of Jsvael””—an expression that 
Gentiles would not use—into “‘ King of the Jews.’’ Further, he 
would be led to transfer to these military mockers the offering 
of “‘vinegar’’ (the drink of the soldiers on guard) placed by 





1 Lk. xxiii. 35 “ And the people stood beholding; and (/it. but) the 

rulers also mocked (ée&euuerypifov d€ Kai of dpxovres)’’—in view of 
Ps. xxil. 7 (LXX) of Oewpodvrés pe eLeuvxrnpiocav pe—probably implies 
that “the people” mocked (though passively) and “the rulers also”’ 
mocked (but actively). This is quite compatible with the fact that 
“the people” afterwards mourned Lk. xxiii. 48 Oewpnoavres ra 
yevopeva, 

2 Josh. viii. 33 “stood (ty)? LXX maperopetovro, leg. as 3Y. 
Also, in Aramaic, 31 might be confused with oy “people,’’ followed 
by 1, the relative. 

8 Srparwrns occurs in canon. LXX only in 2 S. xxiii. 8 (v.r.) 
Heb. “slain.” 

4 “Host” =say (Gesen. 839a “of Levites in sacred places,” 
8 times in Numb.). The Palest. Syr. has bn (which is the regular 
Aram. equiv. of S1¥ (Brederek, p. 97)). In Heb. (Gesen. 298—4), 
Syn means “strength, efficiency, wealth, army.’ It is rendered 
“army’’ more than 50 times in A.V. Walton renders Jer. Targ. 
on Numb. iv. 23 ‘‘omnem qui procedit ad bellum (won sbm) ut 
exequatur ministerium...,’’ where Onk. has the same Aramaic but 
Walton “ad ministrandum per turmas suas.”’ 
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Mark and Matthew at a later stage, and connected by them 


with ‘‘some” that were “‘standing [on guard] by”’ the Cross, 
but without any mention of mockery. 

John intervenes on this point of mockery, against Luke. 
He agrees with all the Synoptists that the vinegar was the drink 
of the soldiers on guard!; but he does not agree with Luke in 
connecting it with any act of definite mockery. Mark and 
Matthew leave us in doubt as to the motive that dictated the 
offering and the words “Let us see whether Elias cometh.” 
John, omitting those words, gives us the impression that the 
offering was dictated by natural humanity. 


§ 8. “Crucified-with,” in Mark, Matthew, and John? 


Luke avoids the expression “‘crucified,”’ and “‘ crucified-with,”’ 
as applied to the robbers, or malefactors, who suffered death 
with Jesus; he substitutes in the first place “to be put to 
death’,” and afterwards “‘hanged‘.’”” The word “crucify-with”’ 
is not alleged to occur earlier than the New Testament®. In the 





1 See p. 602, n. 2 and n. 5. 
Lk. xxiii. 32, 


2 Mk xv. 27, 320 


(27) Kal ovv auT@ 
oraupovow dvo Apords, 
éva €k Bekiav Kal €va 
e& eVoviporv avrod.. 

(32 6) kai of cuve- 
oTavpopévo, adv avT@ 
> / > / 
@veiduCov aurov. 


Mt. xxvii. 38, 44 
(38) Tore orav- 
povvrat avy avT@ dvo 
Anorai, eis ék = Kal 
eis €€ evovipor.. 
\ ? | . 
(44) To 8 a’ro Kat 
oi Anorai oi cuvotavpw- 
Oévres civ aiT@ avei- 
difov avrov. 


39—42 
_ (32) Hfyovro be Kai 
erepot kaxoupyot dv0 abv 
auT@ dvaupeOn val. 

(39) els Be. “ray 
kpepacbevrov kakoup- 
yov eBhaopnpet avrov 
Ovxt ov el 6 Xpiaros ; 
o@cov ceavrov Kal nas. 

(40) _aroxpBeis be 
6 €TEpos ETITILOY AUTO 
én... (42).. pvt Onri 
prov deus €AOns eis THY 
Baotreiav cov. 


Jn xix. 18—32 (18) 6rov airiv éoraipwcar, Kai per’ adrov addXovus dSvo 


EJ ~ 2 > a“ , 4 4 > ~ 
evrevOev kai evrevdev, péoov, dé rov "Incodr.... 


(32)...Kai Tod pev mpwrov 


karéagav Ta oKEAN Kal TOU Gov Tod GuvaTavpabérvTos aiTa. 


3 Lk. xxiii. 32 “put to death,” 
. Acts twenty-one times and only two or three times in rest of N.T. 
4 Lk. xxill. 39 “hanged (xpeyacdévrov),” 


dvapéw, a word used in Lk. and | 


1.e. crucified, comp, 


Gal. iii. 13, quoting Deut. xxi. 23 kpeuapevos eri EvdNov, “ that hangeth 


on a tree,” 


as referring to Christ, and Acts v. 30, x. 39. 


5 See Steph. Thes. on cvoravpow. It is not in Goodspeed. 
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Gospels, it occurs only in non-Lucan descriptions of the Cruci- 
fixion!, Outside the Gospels, in the New Testament, it occurs 
twice :—in a Pauline description of our old humanity as having 
been “‘crucified-with” Jesus, and in the saying ‘‘I am crucified- 
with Christ®.”” It is not. surprising that Luke, who may have 
heard the Apostle dictating the letters in which these expressions 
occur, disliked using this novel word, stamped with a spiritual 
meaning, in a non-spiritual and literal sense—and this too about 
“malefactors.”” While altering this word, he made other 
alterations in the context®. He had apparently found a tradition 
that justified him in believing that only one of these two male- | 
factors ‘‘blasphemed”’ Christ, whereas Mark and Matthew say 
that both of them “‘reproached” Him. Luke says that “the 
other” malefactor rebuked the first, and appealed to Jesus to 
“remember” him when He came into His Kingdom. This 
indicates something of the nature of a conversion on the cross, » 
so that ‘‘the other’—but not both—might be said to have 
experienced “crucifixion with” Christ in the Pauline sense. 

There is a great difference between this view and that of 
Mark and Matthew. Origen and Jerome attempt to reconcile 
the two by saying that at first both malefactors blasphemed, 
but after the advent of the darkness one of them repented; 
but Origen is clearly dissatisfied with this®, ' 





1 Mk xv. 32, Mt. xxvii. 44, Jn xix. 32. 

2 Rom. vi. 6, Gal. ii. 20. 

3 Lk. xxiii. 32 jyovro S€ cali érepo. kaxovpya Svo implies that the 
two malefactors formed part of the procession to Golgotha. The 
other Gospels do not imply this. Luke inserts érepx to signify that, 
although these belonged to the same procession, they were ‘‘[of a]. 
different [type]’’—veal malefactors (Lk. xxiii. 41 ‘‘we indeed justly’’). 
But a hasty reader might take the meaning to be “two other male- 
factors.’ John (xix. 18) uses a\douvs dvo “two others,’”’ without 
inserting “ malefacters”’ or “robbers.”’ 

4 There is a strange combination of Mk dvedif¢w, Lk. eis de, and 
) Jn’s cruvifragium in Evang. Petr. § 4 cis 8€ tis Trav Kaxovpyov exeivav 
aveidicev avtovs Aéyov ‘Hpeis did Ta kaka & erromnoaper ovT@ mem dvOaper: 
otros b€ carnp yevopevos Tov avOpamrav Ti ndiknoevy buds; Kal ayavaKTy- 
cavres er’ arta éxéhevoay twa py oKeAoKoTNOH, draws BacariCopevos aroOdvoat. 

5 Jerome on Mt. xxvii. 44 says that the penitent believed “after 
the earthquake (terra commota),” forgetting that the earthquake itself 
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We might suppose that a fourth historian of the Crucifixion, 
if he knew the facts, would either reconcile the two views as 
above, or support one against the other. Perhaps John did 
not feel that he knew enough about the facts to adopt either > 
of these courses. At all events he takes a course of his own. 
For though retaining the Mark-Matthew word describing the two 
that were ‘“‘crucified-together,”’ or ‘companions in crucifixion,”’ 
he mentions no “‘ blaspheming” or “reproach” from either or 
both of them. He also avoids the terms “‘right” and “‘left,”’ 
which might seem to differentiate Christ’s companions (like the 
sheep and the goats in Matthew placed on the right and the 
left) as penitent and impenitent. Also, he does not describe 
the two either as “robbers” or as “‘ malefactors,’” but says merely 
that, when Jesus came to Golgotha, ‘‘they crucified him, and 
with him two others, on this side and on that side, and, in the 
midst, Jesus.” 

“In the midst” is used both in the Old and in the New 
Testament to represent the central Principle of Good, the 
Lord—as the source of righteousness, purity, and redemption, 
—and hence the Son of God as representing that Principle?. 





came after Christ's death. This is irreconcilable with the Lucan 
story, which makes the penitent believe before Christ’s death. -Origen 
does not fall quite into this error. But he suggests that the penitent 
may have been convinced (1) by “the miracles that he heard to have 
been done by Him” (? referring to Mk xv. 31 “He saved others 
[t.e. Lazarus]”’), (2) by the unwonted darkness, (3) he puts forward 
a suggestion, made earlier in his commentary on John, that the two 
malefactors in John were different from the two in the Synoptists. 
Origen’s suggestion that the penitent had recently “heard” of Christ’s 
“miracles” may be illustrated by Justin M. A pol. § 38 quoted above, 
p. 589, N. I, 6 vexpovs dveyeipas puadabw éavrov. 

1 See Joh. Voc. 1793—7 on “in the midst.’’ To the instances 
there given add Exod. viii. 22 “to the end that thou mayest know 
that I am the Lord, in the midst of the earth.’”’ Here Onk. has “that 
I, the Lord, do rule in the midst of the earth,’’ and LXX paraphrases 
“in the midst” as 6 kvipws, v.r. 6 beds, Meaning the central Principle 
or Ruler. On Jni. 26 “in the midst of you,” Origen (Comm. Joann. 
ii. 29) illustrates from the fact that “the heart” is “in the midst of 
the body,” so that it means “the Logos is among you, unrecognised ”’ 
(see Son 3362 (i)—(v)). Origen’s illustration would apply to the 
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‘Here Jesus is described as “‘in the midst”’ of two “others,”’ and 
‘later on it is said, almost ambiguously, “‘There came therefore 
the soldiers and of the first [man] they broke-in-pieces the legs 
and of the other that was crucified-with him!.” Here “with 
him” might mean “with the first [man].” But possibly— 
and, some will say, more probably—it means “with Jesus?.”’ 

_ There is perhaps present in John’s mind a partnership, as 
well as a contrast, between Jesus and His two companions, 
“crucified-with’’ Him, yet not crucified in the same way. They 
are sinners, and their bones must needs be “ broken”’ like those 
of penitent David?. But Jesus is the Sinless One, the Paschal 





stream of blood and water that flowed from Christ’s “side” and might 
be regarded as flowing from His “ heart.”’ 

aoe fle sb ine & 

2 Chrys. briefly paraphrases this as rév pév add\wv xaréakav ra oKédn, 
tov O€ Xpiorov ovk ert, Omitting “the other that was crucified with him.” 
Nonnus also omits “that was crucified with him,’ but devotes more 
than four lines to the different methods of “breaking”’ applied to 
the “gentle (peAcyiov)’? one and the “night-lurker (vuxriAdxov).” 
‘They perhaps regarded the clause as meaning “the second malefactor 
that was crucified along with the first malefactor’’—at the same time 
with Jesus. Westcott’s explanation is “ The first. ..the other, starting 
perhaps from the two sides at which they had been stationed.’ 
But why mention this detail? Perhaps because there would have. 
been a sense of bathos in mentioning Jesus as the second of those 
crucified and then in passing to the third. What happened to 
Jesus forms a climax. Perhaps the Evangelist regarded this as a 
natural or even providential climax. 

3 Ps. li. 8 “that the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice.”’ 
The Midrash and Talmuds (so far as I have seen) make no comment 
of importance on passages where “the breaking of the bones”’ is 
regarded as God’s chastisement by the penitents, David, Hezekiah 
(Is. xxxviii. 13) and Israel (Lam. iii. 4). -On Ps. li. 8, Rashi simply 
adds “quando mihi iratus fuisti.’”’ On Is. xxxvili. 13, Rashi says 
“posui me ipsum...ut perferrem castigationes. ..et memet roboravi 
tanquam leo ut sustinerem,’ making Hezekiah like the “lion.” 
And so Targ., “ Rugiebam...sicut leo,...qui...confringit. ..sic con- 
fringuntur...omnia ossa mea.’’ This is extremely obscure. See 
Mechilt. on Exod. xii. 46 giving a technical meaning to “bone,” 
and comp. Jer. Targ. “a bone of him shall not be broken for the 
sake of eating that which is within it.” Jewish tradition seems to 
throw no light on the Johannine passage. 
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Lamb, of which “not a bone is to be broken.’’ For Jesus, 
instead of the “breaking,” there follows a piercing of the side, 
and an outflow of blood and water, a ‘“‘fountain for sin and 
uncleanness!.”’ About such a fountain the Psalmist would be 
supposed by Christians to have written “Wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow; make me to hear joy and gladness, that 
the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice?.”’ 

The impression left on us by the Johannine narrative is 
vague as to the conduct of the Synoptic “‘robbers”’ or “‘trans- 
gressors,” but suggestive as to the sinful world which they 
represent. Whether one or both of them blasphemed and 
repented, we are not told. But whereas Luke, at this point, 
_ inserts words of Jesus peculiar to his Gospel, “‘ To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise®,”’ and (a little earlier) according 
to some authorities, “‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do4,” John inserts no such words, but some- 
thing mystically corresponding to them in the vision of the 
blood and water that issue from the side of Jesus on the Cross. 
This concludes the scene, and makes the conclusion, not one 
of judgment, discriminating between those on the right and 
those on the left, but one of redemption flowing forth to all. 


§ 9. .““My God,” in Mark and Matthew® 


‘ 


The phrase “‘my God,” Eli, here quoted from the twenty- 
second Psalm, represents the possessive form of E/, “strong 





1 Jn xix. 34, Zech. xiii. 1. * Ps. li.'7 foll, 


3 Lk. xxiii. 43. 
5 Mk xv. 33—7 
(R.V.) 


(33) And when 
the sixth hour was 
come, there was dark- 
ness over the whole 
land (ov, earth) until 
the ninth hour. 

(34) And at the 
ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud 
voice, Eloi, Eloi, 
lama _  sabachthani? 
which is, being inter- 
preted, My God, my 


4 (Lk. xxiii. 34.] 


Mt. xxvii. 45—50 
(R.V.) 


Now from 
the sixth hour there 
was darkness over all 
the land (or, earth) 
until the ninth hour. 


(46) And about 
the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Eli, 
Eli, lama _ sabach- 
thani? that is, My 
God, my God, why 


Lk. xxiii. 44—5, 
(?) 36 (R.V.) 
(44) And it was 

now about the sixth 
hour, and a darkness 
came over the whole 
land (or, earth) until 
the ninth hour, 


(45) The sunl’s 
light] failing,... 
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33 


one.” It occurs for the first time in the Song of Moses “This 
is my God and I will praise him,’”’ where Jewish tradition explains 
“this” as though the little children of Israel saw, and pointed 
to, their divine Deliverer: ‘‘ From their mothers’ breasts even 
the children have given signs with their fingers unto the fathers 
and have said to them ‘This is our God, or, our Father...3.’” 
Elsewhere, with one exception, Eli occurs only in the Psalms, 


and in almost every case implies “‘my own Strong-One,” “my 





Mk xv. 33—7 
(R.V.) contd. 


God, why hast thou 
forsaken (ov, why 
didst thou forsake) 
me? | 

(35) And some of 
them that stood by, 
when they heard it, 
said, Behold, he 
calleth Elijah. 

(36) And one ran, 
and filling a sponge 
full of vinegar, put it 
on a reed, and gave 
him to drink, saying, 
Let be; let us see 
whether Elijah com- 
eth to take him down. 

(37) And Jesus 
uttered a loud voice, 
and gave up _ the 
ghost. 


Mt, xxvii. 45—50 
(R.V.) contd. 
hast thou forsaken 
(or, why didst thou 

forsake) me? 


(47) And some of 
them that _ stood 
there, when 
heard it, said, This 
man calleth Elijah. 

(48) And straight- 
way one of them ran, 
and took a sponge, 
and filled it with 
vinegar, and put iton 
a reed, and gave him 
to drink. 

(49) And the rest 
said, Let be; let us 
see whether Elijah 
cometh to save him. 
[Many anc. auth. add 
And another took a 
spear and pierced his 


side, and there came 


out water and blood.] 

(50) And Jesus 
cried again with a 
loud voice, and yield- 
ed up his spirit. 


they © 


Lk. xxill. 44—5 
. (2) 36 (R.V.) contd. 


Compare :— 

(36) And «sthe 
soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, 
offering him vinegar. 


Jn xix. 28—30 (R.V.) (28) After this, Jesus, knowing that all 
things are now finished, that the scripture might be accomplished, 


saith, I thirst. 


(29) There was set there a vessel full of vinegar: 


so they put a sponge full of the vinegar upon hyssop, and brought it 


to his mouth. 


(30) When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, 


he said, It is finished: and he bowed his head, and gave up his spirit. 
1 Exod. xv. ‘2, see Targ. Jer. I “our God” and Jer. Il “our 


Father.” 
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own Champion, or, Protector}.’’ There is a quasi-contradiction 
in the title ““My Protector” and the immediately following 
words ‘“‘why hast thou forsaken me?” But the latter part of 
the Psalm implies that there is no real contradiction, for the 
Psalmist passes from prayer to thanksgiving: “Save me from 
the lion’s mouth, yea, ...thou hast answered me,” and continues 
in the same tone to the end?. 

Perhaps the difficulty of making Gentile readers understand 
the connection in the Jewish mind between the cry ‘‘ Why hast 
thou forsaken me?” and the thought ‘‘ But thou hast not really 
forsaken me, yea, thou hast answered me,”’ has caused Luke to 
omit the quotation. Perhaps also Luke felt that ‘‘my God,” if 


' unexplained, would convey to Greeks the same notion as is 


conveyed in the bitter satire of Isaiah on the man who fashions 
a piece of wood “‘and prayeth unto it and saith, Deliver me, 
for thou art my god*.” At all events Luke has omitted it, as 
well as all that follows, arising out of a confusion between 
“Eli” and “Elias.”” As regards the latter—the Elias episode— 
we need not expect John to intervene, since allusions to “ Elias” 
are recognised as exceptions to the Rule of Intervention*; but 
as regards the former, the phrase “‘my God,’’ here assigned to 
Jesus by Mark and Matthew, and the saying “why hast thou 
forsaken me?” we can plead no such exception, and have to ask 
whether there is any Johannine equivalent. 
Origen helps us to find one by connecting the words in the 
Song of Moses “‘This is my God” with the words of Jesus to 
Mary Magdalene after His resurrection. Jewish tradition about 
the former said that “‘a maidservant on the shore of the Red 
Sea saw that which was not seen by Ezekiel or any of 
the prophets®”; and John tells us that Mary Magdalene was 
the first to see the risen Saviour, who said to her ‘“‘Go unto my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 





1 Mandelk. p. 86 gives Ps. xviii. 3, xxii. 2, 11, Ixiii. 2, Ixviii. 25, 
Ixxxix. 27, Cli. 25, Cxviii. 28, cxl. 7 (Hebrew numbers), and Is. xliv. 17. 

2 Ps. xxii. 2I—31. * Is; xliv. 17. 

4 See Beginning pp. 68—71. 

5 See Mechilta on Exod. xv. 2, quoting Rabbi Eliezer. 
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Father, and my God and your God?.”” When uttering the words, 
“my God and your God,”’ Jesus is not to be regarded as letting 
Himself down (so to speak) to the level of His disciples as sons 


of Man, but rather as raising them up to His own level as Son 
of God?. 


“Why hast thou forsaken me?” in Mark and 
Matthew* 


§ 10. 


Luke omits this, but has, a little later, the words ‘‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,” where Mark and 





a) nie T7. 

2 Origen says (Hom. Genes. i. 13, Lomm. viii. 123—4) “ Apostoli 
se ad ejus [7.e. Christi] similitudinem reformarunt in tantum ut ipse 
de iis diceret (Jn xx. 17) ‘Vado...et ad Deum vestrum.’ Ipse vero 
jam petierat patrem pro discipulis suis, ut iis similitudo pristina’’— 
that is, the “pristine similitude” to the archetypal Man, made in 
the image of God—‘“redderetur, cum dixit (Jn xvii. 21—2) ‘Pater, 
da, ut sicut ego et tu unum sumus, ita et isti in nobis unum sint.’” 
In another passage (Hom. Exod. vi. 2) Origen connects the words in 
John (“my God and your God’’) with the words in Exodus “This 
is my God.’ He sees nothing in this that is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Son. “Father” does not, “God” 
does—for those to'whom God has been revealed—imply perfection. 
We are therefore taught to look forward to a time when we shall see 
that it is even better to be able to say from the heart, “my God” 


than to say “my Father.”’ 


See Son 3578 a—g, Light 3717 c—d. 


3 Mk xv. 34 Mt. xxvii. 46 Lk. xxiii. 45 
Kal TH. evatn o@pa mepi S€ thy evarny Tou Alou ékAei- 
éBonoer, 6 'Incovs povy @pav ¢Bonoev 6 “Inaovs  TovTos. 


peyadn “Edo roi Napa 
caBaxGaret ; 6 €or pe- 
Oeppnvevopevov ‘O Geos 
poov [o Oeds pov], eis Ti 
éyxareAurés pe ; 


In Mk, D has ndec nrc Aapa CadpOave.. 


peyadn = éyov 


pari 


*EA@i €A@i Aeua caBayx- 


/ Aa EA ‘ 
Oavei; rour éotw Océ 
, td , 
pov Oeé pov, wa Ti pe 
eykareXurres ; 


.€us TL wvidioas pe; 


Zap- 


ave. is an attempt to transliterate the Heb. aty “forsake.” Of 


this the Aram. is paw, transliterated in most MSS as caSaydave, but 
in B by (aBadéave (not (aBaydaver). In D, avetdioas is explained by 
some (see Dalman Words p. 54, quoting Chase, The Syvo-Latin Text 
of the. Gospels, 107) from a confusion of 3ty with Apt (¢ap@aver) 
meaning airidopa Or Ovpodya. The LXX of Ps. xxii. I inserts 
mpdaxes pot before iva ri éykarédurés pe ; Upooéy in LXX = (more than 
20 times) awp, and it looks as though the LXX has confused ply 
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Matthew (followed by Luke) say merely “uttered (07, cried 
with) a loud voice”; corresponding to these—the penultimate 
and the ultimate utterance of Jesus in the Synoptists—John 
has (1) “I thirst,” (2) “It is finished?.”” Can we say that in 
both these cases, or in either, John intervenes? Leaving the 


¢ 





with .wp and inserted a rendering of the latter in the text. If so, 
it adds one more instance, and a very early one, of the confusion 
between Heb. and Aramaic in interpreting this passage. 

As regards the difference between Ae and eda it must be noted 
that, although the Heb. “El” is, asa rule (Brederek p. 3 b), rendered: 
by Onkelos into a longer form in Aram., yet in the Targ. on Ps. xxii. I 
the Heb. “El” is preserved. 

As to eveidioas, the objection to its Pare es from yt is that 
the latter means (Gesen. 277 a) “to storm against,” but not “to 
reproach.”’ Butit may have arisen from a paraphrase of “ forsake,’ 
as meaning “forsake [a babe],’’ ‘‘ bring a babe into the world and desert 
it.’” Some, who did not like to admit that Jesus said “why hast 
thou forsaken?’ found it easier to suppose that Jesus said—as. 


’ Origen declares that He did in the person of Jeremiah (xv. 10)— 


“O mother, why didst thou bring me forth?’’ Origen (Lomm, xv. 
260 foll.) interprets this as uttered by the human nature of Christ. 
In Sir. xliii. 17, dve(dicev—Heb. 5yn, which = ddivew (9 times)—is an 
error for (A) adivnrev. So here, some may have regarded the cry as 
an appeal to the Mother, the Holy Spirit or Wisdom (Origen on Jerem. 
XV. IO ws riva pe érexes;) Meaning (Lomm. xv. 263) “I have come 
down, I came to the earth, I gave myself to corruption, I bore a human 
body, what hath been achieved for (or, by) men that is worthy of 
those [sufferings]?”’ This interprets Jeremiah as saying, in effect, 
eis Ti @Divnods pe; Origen, however, does not, in his context, expressly. 
quote Mk xv. 34 or parall., but only mentions (Mk xiv. 34, Mt. - 
XXVi. 38) mepitumos and (Jn xii. 27, xiii. 21) rerdpaxra. Jerome 
follows Origen in his interpretation of Jerem. xv. to, and Origen 
says “Some one before my time” has noted that the prophet’s 
words are addressed to “the Mother of prophets,” that is, “the 
Wisdom of God.” 

If wv(e)iducas in D is a corruption of gdwnoas, which is itself a 
paraphrase (“Why didst thou bring me forth and desert me?”’) we 
have here a tradition—like others quoted by Origen and Jerome 
from The Gospel according to the Hebvews—in which Jesus regards 
the Holy Spirit as His Mother (Son 3430 a—, referring to Origen 
Hom. Jevem. xv. 4 and Jerome on Mic. vii. 6). 

1 Mk xv. 37, Mt. xxvii. 50, Lk. xxiii. 46, Jn xix. 28, 30. 
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second till we come to it in its order, we shall deal here only 
with the first, the quotation from the twenty-second Psalm, 
“Why hast thou forsaken me?” 

It has been pointed out above that, if we regard the quotation 
as meaning that Jesus applied to Himself the Psalm as a whole, 
the meaning then would be felt by Jews to be very different from 
that of the initial passionate complaint with which the Psalm 
opens, but that it would be hard to convey this feeling to Greeks. 
Now, it must be added that Aquila renders the first verse of the 
Psalm “‘O my Strong One, my Strong One!, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’’ and the Gospel of Peter gives the utterance of 
Jesus as ““O my Strength, O [my] Strength, thou hast abandoned 
me?.”’ This leads us to reflect that if Jesus was regarded as having 
in mind, not merely the first verse of the Psalm but the substance 
of the Psalm as a whole, then some other passage in the same 
Psalm, to the same effect but rather clearer to Greek readers, 
describing the Psalmist as deserted by the “strength” or 
“power” of God, might be used by John to indicate a sense of 
temporary weakness and abandonment—a craving, or thirst, 
for a departing presence of God. Such a passage is found in 
the description of the last pang felt by the Sufferer before He 
descends to the grave: ‘‘ My strength is dried up like a potsherd, 
and my tongue cleaveth to my jaws; and thou hast brought 
me into the dust of death?.”’ | 

Justin Martyr and Tertullian apply this verse to the silence 
of Christ before His judges*, Jerome applies it to the silence 
of the Apostles (recreants for the moment)—whom he pre- 
sumably regards here as being signified by Christ’s body®. 








1 Ps. xxii. 1 Aq. ioyupé pov, iayupé pov. 

2 Evang. Petr. § 5 wai 6 Kipws aveBonoe éyov, “H dvvapis pov, 7 
Svvapts, carédewas pe. 

8 Ps. xxii. 15. The word for “strength” here (m5, ioxvs) is not 
the same as in verse x ($8). Another word occurs in ib. r9 “O thou ~ 
my succour (A.V. strength) (mds), haste thee to help me,” explained 
by Rashi as identical, in meaning, with m5. 

4 See above, p. 550, and add Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 42 concerning 
Christ’s silence before Herod (Lk. xxiii. 8—9). 

5 Jerome on Ps. xxii. 15. 
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But it seems more fitly applicable to the spiritual “‘drying up,” 

_or “‘thirst,’”” caused by a sense of absence from the Father and 
of longing to be present with Him. The passionate and thirsting 
appeal for nearness and union accords with the passion of other 
passages in the Psalms where the too distant Helper is called 
“my God” by the Psalmist in the cry “O God, thou art my God 

_ «..my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee},’”’ and 
again, ‘‘As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God,” followed by the confession “O my 
God, my soul is cast down within me?.’”’ In view of these and 
other reiterations in what may be called the Psalm of Thirst, it 
is not unreasonable to believe that the Johannine ‘‘J thirst”’ 
might correspond to the Mark-Matthew tradition “Why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

John has before prepared the way for such an interpretation 
by representing Jesus as beginning His Gospel in Samaria by 
being “‘wearied,” and by saying “Give me to drink*.” That 
was physical thirst. But the words serve as a preface to His 
doctrine about the spiritual or “living water,’’ which He gave 
to others to drink. Now the time has come when, on the Cross, 
the Giver of “‘the living water” is Himself to feel life ebbing 
away, and the “water” “drying up” and leaving Him unable 
to give it. to others or to feel it in Himself. This the Gospel 
expresses by “TJ thirst.”” The words that Jesus actually uttered 
were (doubtless) as Mark (followed by Matthew) has recorded 
them. But they were obscure for Greek readers, and Luke 
omitted them. All Christians, while thankful for the Marcan 
record, may nevertheless believe that John has helped us to 
apprehend what Jesus actually meant. Comprehend it we 
cannot. “Forsake” is only a metaphor. “Thirst” is only a 
metaphor. But the two together help us to apprehend more 
of the incomprehensible than we could have apprehended ~— 
either record taken by itself. 











1 Ps, Ixiil. 1. 

2 Ps. xh. 1, 6, 11, xliii. 4—5, comp. Mk xiv. 34 where Jesus 
apparently quotes from these Psalms. 

* [rive 
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§ 11. -““Elyah,” in Mark and Matthew 


“Elijah” is not mentioned at this point by Luke or John, : 
and, as has been pointed out above, their silence is according 


to rule’. But although the parallel Luke does not mention 


Elijah, that is, Helias, as “forsaking,” it does mention “the 


sun,” that is, Helios, as “failing.” It may have occurred to 
Luke that heathen soldiers? would know nothing about Elijah, 


but would be familiar with the very similar Greek word for 
“sun’,”” The sun-god (Syrians and Greeks would say) might. 


naturally be appealed to in time of trouble*. It was just at 
this time that a darkness had come over the land, lasting for 
three hours. At the end of this period, if Jesus appealed to 
Heli, meaning ‘‘my God,” it would be very natural that Syrian 
soldiers should think it referred to Helios, the sun-god, addressed 
vocatively as Helie, or tosome other god or angel called “‘ Heli” 
quite distinct from Him to whom Jesus actually appealed. 

If this was Luke’s view, then, though Mark and Matthew 
may have been right in imputing to the soldiers on guard 
some misunderstanding, they were wrong (in his opinion) as 
to the kind of misunderstanding. This, and perhaps also some 
discrepancies between Mark and Matthew as to the subsequent 
action of those who offered vinegar®, and some difficulty in 





1 See above, p. 597, referring to Beginning pp. 68—7o. 

2 Though they are not called “soldiers”? here (Mk xv. 35 mape- 
atnkorov, Mt. xxvii. 47 éket éotnxdtwv) they are so called in Mk xv. 16, 
Mt. xxvii. 27 (where Mt. adds rod 7yyeudvos), and Mk and Mt. clearly 
mean here Pilate’s “ [soldiers] on guard.” 5 ) 

3 Comp. Clem. Alex. Fragm. (1002—3) which comments on 
Ps. xix. 4, mentioning the sun, along with Mt. xxvii. 46. It seems 
to say that Ps. xix. 4 év r@ Alm eero is equiv. to év rd ed, “as in 
the Gospel Eli, Eli, [is used] instead of ‘My God, my God.’” And 
comp. Levy i. 84b mentioning byt, a Hebraized form of ALS, 
from Exod. v. sect. 15, Wii. p. 106, as being a power too strong for 
Antiochus but not too strong for Mattathias and his sons. 

4 Ajax, before death, calls on the sun, Sophocl. Ajax 845—6, using 
the vocative nde. This is also found in the Odyssey xii. 385 and in 
Eurip. Phoeniss. 3, ib. Epigy. 1. 1 and Fragm. 775, 1. 11. 

5 In Mk xv. 35 kai ties trav mapectnkérav, W. H. marg. and 
Swete have éornxdrav. This, or ornkdrov, 1.e. ornkdvrev, “standing on 
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explaining whence the vinegar was obtained, led Luke to omit 
almost all the Mark-Matthew account of that offering!, as ° 
well as the utterance that caused it—confining himself to the 
words “‘the sun failing.”’ John takes a different course. He 
gives the substance of the cry in the form “‘I thirst’’—intelligible 
literally, if not spiritually, to all the world—and he enlarges on 
the subsequent offering of vinegar as an act prepared for by 
prophecy in the past and by circumstances at the moment?. 


§ 12. “Reed,” or “‘hyssop,” in Mark, Matthew and John*® 


Against the Johannine substitution of “‘hyssop”’ for “‘reed”’ 
the objection has been raised that the stalk of the hyssop is not 





guard,” is, very probably, the true reading. No one except one of 
the soldiers would be allowed to touch the vinegar, i.e. the posca or 
sour wine that belonged to the soldiers, and to offer it to a sufferer 
on. the cross. In Mt. xxvii. 47 ties d€ rev éxei éotnkdrwy, prob. 
exet has been added to make sense by some scribe who did not see 
the force of “stand’’ meaning “stand [in one’s appointed station]}.”’ 
Comp. the LXX peood8 or peoodd “station,” in 1 S. xiv. I, 11, where 
the translators have irdoraois, cornpa, ataos, aNd rAnO0s. For orjxo 
thus used, see 2 Thess. ii. 15. Possibly in r Thess. iii. 8, Philipp. i. 27, 
and even in Mk xi. 25, there is a touch of military metaphor, the 
Christian, when praying, being regarded as a soldier at his “ post,” 


_ or “station.” See Proclam. p. 321 on orariwy in Hermas Sim. v. I. 


1—2. No instance of orjxw occurs in literary Greek or in Good- 
speed. 

1 Luke does indeed mention, perhaps by transposition, (xxiii. 36) 
an offering of “vinegar” by soldiers that “mocked” Jesus, but in 
this (see above, p. 590 foll.) he appears to be in error. 

2 “By circumstances,’’ because. soldiers, on guard for several 
hours together, would naturally have some of their 6éos at hand, 
and “by prophecy” because of Ps. Ixix. 21 “they gave me vinegar 
to drink.” : 


3 {Lk. om., but 
Mk xv. 364 Mt. xxvii. 48 Xxlii. 36] 
Spapov dé tis ye- kat evOéws Spapav eis of0s mpoodéportes 


picas omdyyov ogous €& aitav Kai AaBdv adro. 
mepiOels Kaddue emotiCev ondyyov mAnocas Te 
avrov. ofous Kal mepibeis ka- 
Aau@ emoricev avror. 
Jn xix. 29 oxevos éxertro déous peatév: omdyyov obv peorov Tod b£ous 
vocare wepiévtes mpoonveyKay avTov TO oTdpart. 
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long enough for the purpose that John assigns to it. Hence it 
‘has been conjectured that ““hyssop” (hussop-os) is an error for 
hussos, the Greek term for the Roman ‘“‘pilum,” or javelin. 
This is at first sight attractive. But hussos does not occur 
anywhere in Biblical or early Christian Greek?.. And, on re- 
flection, does it seem likely that such a writer as John, in 
describing the Saviour’s death, should introduce such a technical 
term as this, just before mentioning the “spear” with which 
His side was pierced—as though distinguishing between the 
two weapons? The Talmud distinguishes between different 
kinds of hyssop and tells us that some kinds are collected “for 
food,”’ others “‘for wood?.”’ It seems therefore quite possible 





Nonnus mentions “reed,” xddaywos twice, and “hyssop”’ once— 
the latter only in the phrase “vinegar mingled with hyssop” :— 
dvip d€ Tis d€ds dkovoas 
oroyyov vroBpuxiev aditwy BrAdatrnwa Baraoons 
mAnoas Spiyuvtaroto morov kai diupados Gdns 
iOumdpov Kaddpuou mapa veiatov akpov épeioas 
a@peyev vacon@ Kekepacpevoy d€0s dd€Opov, 
aytidotov BaaiwAne pedtotayéos vuderoto 
dptov Obeomeciowo bv yépos irooe Teivov 
akpov deipopévov Kaddpou Kal omoyyov aAnrny. 
Philo thrice mentions “hyssop”’ as a kind of “extra,’’ in the food 
of the Therapeutae, (ii. 477) “They feed on nothing costly, but on 
inexpensive bread; and [its only] flavouring-adjunct (éyov) fis] salt 


which the gourmets [among them] make additionally savoury with ~ 


hyssop (dXes ovs of a8podiaurérato. mapapriovew tiooame),’’ tb. 483 apros 
pev Tpod, mpoodwnpa S€ ares ois eorw Ore Kal Vaowmros HOvepa TapapTveTat 
dia Tovs Tpvpavtas, 1b. 484 dpros eCvpwpéevos pera tpocoWnparos aor, ois 
Voo@Tos dvapéeukTat. j 

The Diatessaron combines Mt. with Jn, but omits “hyssop,” 
thus: ‘One of them hasted and took a sponge, and filled it with 
that vinegar, and fastened it on a reed, and brought it near his 
mouth to give him drink.” : 

In Jn, a omits “sponge,” having “Pelvis posita erat aceto plena: 
hysopo civcumdantes optulerunt ori ejus’’; others have “stick’’ or 
“pole”? instead of “hyssop”; 6b “spongiam ergo plenam aceto 
perticae circumponentes’’ (and simil. Corb.); Brix. has “implentes 
spongiam aceto ysopo civcumponentes....”’ 

1 See toads in Steph. Thes. It does not occur in Goodspeed. 

2 See Wetstein on Jn xix. 29 quoting Numb. xix. 18 (Jer. Targ.) 
“And let a man, a priest, who is clean, take three stalks of hyssop, 
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that the stalk of the latter might be, or at all events, might be 
supposed by John to be, employed for the purpose of raising 
a sponge to Christ’s lips. 

Another reason for believing that John here mentioned 
hyssop, is, that we find it mentioned not only by Barnabas in 
connection with Christ’s Passion!, but also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which adds “‘water and scarlet wool.and hyssop”’ to 
a Biblical sprinkling with blood*. In the Bible, hyssop is 





bound together, and dip [them] in the water,” and Para xi. 8—9, 
xii. 1 “ Praeceptum de hyssopo est de tribus caulibus, in quibus tres 
sunt culmi....Hyssopus brevis compensatur ope fili,’”’ and Succa 13 a 
where mention is made of hyssop among the “calami’’ and “ surculi” 
used for constructing booths in the Feast of Tabernacles. The 
mention of a “hyssopus brevis” implies that another kind was 
“longa.” The small twigs might be used to make a sponge, a long 
stem might be used as a stick. Para xi. 8 says “Hyssopus, qua 
conspersum est, legitima est ad leprosum purificandum, si collegerit 
eam in ligna; si collegerit eam in cibos, reproba est.” 

Confusion might arise, if the sponge was really a bunch of small 
hyssop-twigs used at the Passover for sprinkling, and if this was 
placed, or supposed to be placed, round the top of a long hyssop- 
stalk. 

Philo’s above quoted use of the expression “to flavour (mapaprive.v) 
with hyssop (toowr@) "suggests that Nonnus (above quoted, icodra 
kexepagpevoy, “mingled with hyssop’’) read, after rod ofovs in Jn 
xix. 29, toodm@ mapaprvdévros “ flavoured with hyssop’”’ instead of 
toodr@ mepilévtes “putting round hyssop.’ Comp. Coloss. iv. 6 
“« flavoured (nprupévos) with salt’; and Mk xv. 23 écpupricpévor, i.e. 
“myrrhized,”’ or “flavoured with myrrh,” parall. to Mt. xxvii. 34 
pera xoAns pepiypévoy, “along with gall, mingled [therewith].”’ 

1 Barnabas uses the Mk-Mt.-Jn word mepideivae in the same 
sentence with voocwroy (neut.) thus § 8 repiriOéva rd epiov. . .€mi Evrov 
(tSe waduv 6 Tdmos 6 Tov GTavpod Kai TO épiov...) Kai 76 aowror, and twice 
mentions togwmoyv in the context, but the uncertainty of the text 
makes his meaning doubtful except to this extent that he certainly 
connects “hyssop”’ with the Passion. Heb. “sponge,’’ 3;5D (from 
Gk oroyyos) means also (Levy iii. 564) a piece of wool used as a sponge. 

2 Heb. ix. 19 “When every commandment had been spoken by 
Moses...he took the blood of the calves and the goats, with water 
and scarlet wool and hyssop....’’ This refers to Exod. xxiv. 8, which 
makes no mention of anything except “blood.’’ See above, p. 567, n. 3. 
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first mentioned in the phrase “‘a bunch of hyssop” used for 
sprinkling the blood of the Paschal lamb1. There Rashi says 
simply that “three stalks of the hyssop are called ‘a bunch2.’” 
But about the Levitical combination of ‘‘ cedar wood, and scarlet 
[lit. the scarlet. worm] and hyssop” in the purification of leprosy 
Rashi says that it indicates that the sufferer is to descend from 
his pride and become “‘as a worm and as hyssop®.”” Solomon’s 
wisdom that extended “from the cedar to the hyssop” included, 
according to Rashi, the knowledge that the cure of leprosy 
requires the lowest as well as the highest of trees*. On the 
purification of the leper the Prayers of the Jews says “If the 
leper does not humble himself like ‘hyssop’ and esteem himself 
as the ‘worm’ he will not be cleansed by the ‘hyssop’ and by 
the ‘scarlet wool,’ and unless ‘he pours out his heart like water’ 
(Ps. xxii. 14, Lam. ii. 19) he will not be cleansed by the 
sprinkling of water...®.” 

Such a passage as this is instructive to Gentiles. It shews 
that Jewish Christians might discern, in Christ’s acceptance of 
the offering conveyed to Him by the “hyssop,”’ a sign that He 
“humbled himself and became obedient unto death, yea, the 
death of the cross®.”” Anda Jewish Christian poet might say 
that the Messiah, who was treated as a leper by His Country- 
men’, sent forth from the Cross a purification of leprosy—-so 
that the ‘“‘cedar’”’ was contributed by His cross’, the “‘ water’’ 





“ec 


1 Exod. xii, 21—2 “...and kill the passover. And ye shall 
take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is in the bason, 
and strike the lintel...with the blood....” 

2 “Tres caules (mp) (see Levy iv. 308 shoot, stalk, stem, 
stump, trunk) vocantur A738 7.e. fasciculus.” 

8 Rashi on Lev. xiv. 4. 

4 Rashi on rt K. iv. 33, “nempe, quod leprosus mundandus esset 
per arborem maxime excelsam et per arborem maxime humilem.”’ 
Cedars (Ps. lxxx. 10) along with mountains and stars (Gesen. 42 b) 
are said to be “of God (£/),” i.e. mighty. 

5 Quoted by Breithaupt on Lev. xiv. 4 from “libro Precum Jud. 
dict. part. 3. p. 15 princ.’’ On the ‘“‘scarlet’’ see above, p. 567, n. 3. 

6 Philipp. ii. 8, 7 See Proclam. p. 250. 

8 Comp. Gal. iii. 13 “hanged on a évee (€vAov)’’ as one of many 
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and the “‘blood” by His body, the ‘‘scarlet’’ by His chlamys; 
and the “hyssop,” though not entirely His, was yet in some 
sense His, since He accepted it from sinners in order to give it 
back to them in His atonement for their sins}. 


§ 13. Christ's last utterance? 


ACCA to all the Synoptists, Jesus uttered “a loud 
voice” just before His death. But Mark might be 2) ie 








instances of the Greek word that means “wood,’’ used also to mean 
“‘tree,’’ and used with allusion to the Cross. 

1 It has been noted that the first Biblical mention of “‘hyssop”’ 
: is in Exod. xii. 22 “Ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in 
the blood [of the Paschal lamb] that is in the bason, and strike the 
lintel and the two side posts with the blood....’’ Since Jesus is 
called in the Fourth Gospel both “the Lamb of God” and “the Door,”’ 
we might have expected the early Fathers to find in the Johannine 
“hyssop”’ an allusion to this passage. But I have not met with an 
instance. Goodspeed gives tocwror only in connection with (Barn. § 8) 
the Red Heifer and (Clem. Rom. § 18) Ps. li. 7 “Purge me with 
hyssop,” but not with any allusion to Exod. xii..22. Rashi, on 
Ps. li. 7, refers to the cleansing of leprosy (7.e. with the blood of the 
Red Heifer)—but not to the striking of the door posts with the 
blood of the Paschal lamb, 


2 Mk xv. 37 Mt. xxvii. 50 Lk. xxiii. 46 

60 b€ “Inaots adeis 6 8€ “Incovds mahi kai hovicas pari 
horiy peyadnv e&€- xpagas harvn peyady peyary 0 "Inaois elrey 
TVEVvoeV. adnkey TO mvevpa. Ilarep, ¢is xetpas gov 


mapatidepat To mvedpa 
pou’ Touto O€ eimav 
é&émvevoev. 

Jn xix. 30 dre ody €haBev 7d Gos [6] “Incods eimev TeréAeora, Kai 
kXivas thy Kehadny trapédaxey TO mvevpa. 

Here adi is used in Mk with dorvyy but in Mt. with rveipa. In 
LXX, dine occurs (t) about death in Gen, xxxv. 18 év ré adréva 
(N8°) avrny thy Wuxnv “when she was causing-to-go-forth her soul,”’ 
and in Judg. ii. 21 “the nations that Joshua left and died (n\d),”’ 
LXX «ai adjxe (so Tromm., but text perhaps influenced by adeiva 
in context). But it occurs also (2) about utterance in Gen. xlv. 2 
“and he gave forth his voice in weeping (R.V. txt wept aloud)”’ ddijxe 
hoviy pera kdavbyov. The Heb. “give” (Gesen. 679 b) often means 
“utter,”’ mostly with acc. “voice,” but sometimes with “in voice”’ 
(Jerem. xii. 8, Ps. xlvi. 6, Ixviii. 33) so that Gk might vary between 
ev govy, (or, dovyn) and dovnv. A Greek, finding the phrase “He 
uttered in a voice” might naturally be disposed to ask “uttered 
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(wrongly) to mean “‘Having uttered a. loud voice [namely, 
Eli, Eli, as I have described above]”; Matthew, by inserting 
“again,” guards ‘against such a supposition: ‘Having again 
cried out with a loud voice” ; Luke supplies—almost identically 
with a passage from the Psalms!—the words uttered in the cry: 
“Having (lit.) voiced with a loud voice, Jesus said, Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

This quotation from the Psalms occurs in the Jewish Prayer 
Book at this day?. It is almost the last utterance of a pious 
Jew approaching his end. But it is not quite thelast. The last 
is devoted to the glory of God*. And it would seem more in 
accordance with all the Gospels that Christ’s last utterance of 
all should refer, not to His own “spirit” but to the work that 
He came to do and had now done. Nevertheless Luke may 
very naturally have felt justified in inserting the quotation 
here. He has previously omitted the appeal “Eli, Eli” from 
Jesus on the Cross. If Luke knew that there was some utterance 
from the Cross, taken from a verse in one of the Psalms but 
supposed to express more than that one verse, and addressed 
to God, he might select this verse—in accordance with the 
tradition practised already perhaps by pious Jews and expressed 
in the Petrine Epistle: “‘Let them that suffer according to the 
will of God commit their souls in well-doing unto a faithful 
Creator*.”’ i 

John also—although he does not use the Lucan verb “com- 
mend”—does in effect describe Jesus, on the night before the 
Crucifixion, as repeatedly commending, committing, or entrust- 





what?” Moreover, in Hebrew, the phrases “one voice,’ “loud 
voice,” “great voice”’ are sometimes (Geass. 877 a) used adverbially 
for “with one voice,” “in a loud voice” etc. And these facts might 
raise doubts, as to the passage under consideration, whether the 
original contemplated merely “a loud votce’”’ or some articulate 
words uttered “zu a loud voice.” 

1 Ps. xxxi. 5 eis yelpas cov mapabnoopat TO pareke pov, Sym. mape- 
Oéunv wvetpd pov. Lk. prefixes Iarep. 

2 Jewish Prayer Book ed. Singer p. 317. 

8 Jb. “The Lord reigneth...the Lord is one.’? These words are 
to be said “when the end is approaching.” 

4 + Pet. iv. 19. Comp. Acts vii. 59. 
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ing, something to God. But it is not His own “spirit.” It is 
the Church, which He has built up, “having accomplished the 
work’’—so He, the Son, says to the Father—‘‘ which thou hast 
given me to dol.” The Church, in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
habitually describes as “that which thou gavest me” or “the 
men whom thou gavest me®.’”’ The Father gave them as a 
trust, or committed them, to the Son; the Son, on the eve 
of the Crucifixion, commits them to the Father: ‘‘ While I was 
with them I kept them...but now I come to thee...I make 
request that thou shouldest keep them from the evil [one]®.” 

According to John, then, the words of Jesus about “com- 
mending” have, in effect, already been uttered, and he now 
records, as the last utterance of all, ‘‘It is ended, or, finished.” 
If we ask “What is finished?” John refers us to the preceding 
statement, that Jesus said this “knowing that all things are 
now finished4.”” By ‘“‘all things” is meant all the work that 
was to be accomplished by the Logos in the flesh, the sowing 
of the seed of the Church. Such an utterance would accord 
with the tenor of the Johannine Gospel, but what relation has it, 
if any, to the tradition in Mark and Matthew? Or must we 
regard it as separate and independent ? 

In Mark and Matthew, the words describing» the Saviour’s 
death vary between ‘“‘breathed-forth,’ and “emitted the 
breath (or, spirit)”; and ‘‘emit’’—that is, ‘“‘cause to go forth” 
—is applied by Mark to the “voice.”’ Now “emit” in Aramaic 
may mean “‘finish®.”” In Ezra, an,Aramaic form of the Hebrew 
“go-forth” is used in the phrase “‘they finished the Temple,”’ 
where LXX has the word here used by John in “‘it is finished ®.”’ 





1 Jn xvii. 4. 

2 Jn xvii. 6, and see Joh. Gr. 2740—4. 

3 Jn xvii. 12—15. 

4 The perf. reré\eora. means “are now, in effect, ended.” It is 
not true—except to the eye that can see the effect in the cause. 
But it expresses the truth better than the present or aorist or even 
the pluperfect would have expressed it. It might be called “a 
prophetic perfect.” 

® See Levy Ch. ii. 476 on *y'w from Heb. xy>. 

® Ezr. vi. 15. Levy Ch. ib. quotes Targ. on 2 Chr. viii. 16 as 
using the same word about the finishing of the Temple. 
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Also the Hebrew phrase “‘the soul went forth,” or “the spirit 
went forth,’ is used to mean “‘he expired}.”’ Hence, “‘ He cried 
out with a loud voice Jt is finished,” might be taken, by a 
translator into Greek, as meaning “‘He cried out with a loud 
voice and expired’’—or vice versa. 

Another point to be noted is that Luke himself has recorded, 
as one of the later sayings of Jesus, ‘‘ That which is concerning 
me hath an end’’—preceded by a sentence that uses the 
Johannine verb “be finished,” or, “find its end”: ‘This that 
is written must find its end [i.e. fulfilment] in me [namely], And 
he was reckoned with transgressors?’ This has no parallel in 
Mark and Matthew. Luke may have here combined two 
traditions of Christ’s utterances about “‘the end,’ doing his 
best to place them correctly, but leaving it open—and we may 
almost say suggestively open—to a later evangelist to place 
them in a different order and in a different context. 

Lastly, if there was an early Christian tradition that Jesus 
the Son of David toward the close of His life on earth uttered 
some saying indicating that “that which concerned Him” was 
“ended,” it is hardly possible that it should not occur to some 
of the Evangelists to think of the conclusion of the Second 
Book of the Psalms, which is also the conclusion of David’s 
prophecy about the ideal King of righteousness, whom “all 
nations” were to serve, and whose name was to “endure for 
ever®.”’ Here the LXX, translating an ambiguous Hebrew 
word, has, in effect, ““The hymns (Heb. prayers) of David the 
son of Jesse are finished [and exhausted\”’ ; but R. Meir, playing 
on the Hebrew, said that “finished” meant totality or com- 
pletion’. Aquila has the exact Johannine word, “finished 
{and completed],’’ and the other translators render similarly®. 





1 Gesen. 423 a quoting Gen. xxxv. 18 (ddiévac an error of act. 
for passive, or for ¢€eA@eiv) and Ps. cxlvi. 4. See also Notes 2938—9 
on éfe\deiv, “ depart,’ used for “die.” 

2 Lk. xxii. 37 rédos yes preceded by (7b.) det reheoOjvac. 

8 Ps. Ixxii. 11,17. The Psalm is entitled the Psalm of Solomon. 

4 Ps. lxxil. 20 “are ended (15>),”” LXX ¢&éAurov, R. Meir (Pesach. 
117 a) said that “all (55) these’’ was to be read instead of “are ended.” 

5 See Origen (Lomm. xi. 366) who says that LX X does not express 
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In view of these facts we may reasonably conclude that the 
charge of being ‘“‘non-historical”” applies more forcibly to the 
Lucan tradition (‘I commend my spirit”) than to the Johannine 
tradition (“it is finished”). The former is the kind of saying 
that any pious evangelist might supply to fill a supposed gap 
in such an expression as “He uttered [...] crying in a loud 
voice.’’ But the latter may possibly be based—though this 
cannot be proved—on an original latent in Mark. 


~ 


§ 14. Christ's death* 


The word, literally ‘‘breathed-out,’’ which Mark, followed 
by Luke, here uses to describe Christ’s death, does not occur in 
LXX. But it is very frequent in Aristotle, who uses it to 
describe “‘ex[s]piration” as opposed to “‘respiration’’—that is, 
“breathing out [into the air]” as opposed to “‘ breathing in, or, 
back, into the lungs®.”” Hence it is used absolutely, of final 
“ex[s]piration,” or death, in literary Greek of all periods®. 
The noun used by Aristotle to denote “breath” is pneumat, 
and Matthew here uses that word, with “dismissed,” instead 
of Mark’s “‘breathed-out.”” An educated Greek might naturally 
take “‘dismissed his pueuma” to mean “‘sent forth [finally] 
his breath,” or “‘expired.”” But pnewma is hardly ever used in 
the New Testament except to mean “spirit” (or, very rarely, 
“wind®”’). Perhaps Luke felt that Greek readers might need 








the Heb., which is rendered by Aquila éredéoOnoav, by Symmachus 
eretehéoOnoav, and by “the fifth edition” dvexepadatw6noav. He adds 
that many things in the Psalm apply to Christ alone, 

1 Mk xv. 37 eémrvevoev (sim. Lk. xxiii. 46), Mt. xxvii. 50 adijxev 
TO mvedpa, JN XIX. 30 kAivas THv Kedhadhy wapédoxev TO mvevpa. 

2 Comp. Aristot. De Vit. et Mort. § 2 ev ro avarveiv kal exrvety éore 
vo (nv. Bonitz’s Index gives many other antithetical instances. 

3 See Steph. Thes. quoting Soph. Ajax 1026, and Plutarch Mor. 
597 F rovs a\Xovus domacapevos Gua thews €€€rvevee. 

4 TIvetpa in Bonitz’s Index Aristot., meaning “breath,’’ occupies 
nearly two columns; meaning “wind,” about a third of a column; it 
never means “spirit.’”’ Tvoy, “ breath,’’ occurs in Bonitz only twice, 
in the statement that “plants have [a kind of] breath,” and in the 
poetical form wvoum, “Zeus is the breath [so to speak] of all things.” 

5 In Jn iii. 8 (Joh. Voc. 1655), rvedpa appears to mean “wind,” 
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to have it made clear to them here that puewma did not mean 
“Dbreath’’; at all events he does make it clear by adding that 
Jesus said, “‘Father, into thy hands I commend my pneuma, 
i.e. spirit.” . 

It should be noted that Mark, and Mark alone, repeats 
“breathed-out” later on (“seeing that he breathed-out thus”) 
as though this in itself—perhaps because of the rapidity of the 
death, not usual in cases of crucifixion—were a sign to the 
centurion on guard that Jesus was ‘“‘God’s son!.”’ This will be 
discussed in its place, but meantime we are led to ask whether 
there were any ancient Jewish traditions about the death of the 
righteous, of such a nature as to illustrate the Marcan language. 

It will be found that in the Hebrew Scripture a word meaning 
‘expire,’ and sometimes rendered in our English Versions “ give 
up the ghost,” is used to describe the deaths of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob?. It is also applied to the death of Ishmael, and 
hence the Rabbis argued that Ishmael must have repented 
before he died, because “‘the word is not used except about the 
righteous®.’’ This is not quite accurate. But it is worthy of 
note that in these four instances Onkelos renders the Hebrew 
by an Aramaic word signifying “draw oneself forth,” although 
elsewhere he renders it by the word that in Hebrew and Aramaic 
alike means. “die4.’””’ Thus the Scripture says about living 








but, if so, it plays on the double meaning of the Greek, and this 
would be the only instance in N.T. “Breath” occurs in N.T. (A.V.) 
only once, Acts xvii. 25 mvoj. But comp. Rev. xiii. 15 R.V. “to give 
breath (wvevpa) (A.V. life) unto the image.” 

1 Mk xv. 39 idov...dri ovrws é&émvevoev. The parall. Mt. and 
Lk. differ. See p. 616 foli. 

2 Gen. xxv. 8, xxxv. 29, xlix. 33, éxAeimew, see p. 613, N. 2. 

3 Gen. xxv. 17, on which Rashi says “ Non dicitur ny), exspiratio, 
nisi de justis,’’ but see below, p. 614. 

4 See Brederek p. 21. Onkelos renders }}3 by ny) in Gen. vi. 17, 
vii. 21 etc., but by 33) ithpe. in Gen. xxv. 8, 17, XXXV. 29, xlix. 33. 
Levy iii. 332 b gives 13) ithpe. as “sterben, verscheiden’’—quoting 
Pes. 50 a and Baba Bathr. 10 b “he was sick and departed (7°3]N& or 
302") ’’—and compares Heb. bn and Aram. 5t~. In Gen. xv. 2 
“T go (bn) ” Jer. Targ. supplies “from the world,” but Onk. does not. - 
See Gesen. 234 a quoting Ps. xxxix. 13 “before I go [my way] (7>n) 
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things before the deluge, ‘‘ Everything that is in the earth shall 
expire,’ and about Abraham, “‘Abraham expired, and died in 
a good old age,...and was gathered to his people,’”’ but Onkelos 
has “‘shall die” in the former passage and ‘ bacera agen -forth”’ 
in the latter?. 

These facts suggest that the basis of Mark’s text was some 
Hebrew tradition about “expiring,” or ‘“‘breathing forth,” 
corresponding to an Aramaic tradition about “drawing-himself- 
forth,’ or “departing,” and that this was variously applied to 
the breathing forth of a “voice,” or the drawing forth of the 
“soul” or “‘spirit.” But this is not at all certain. What is 
certain is that the earliest traditions about Christ’s death, both 
Semitic and Greek, would be carefully worded so as to avoid 
anything that suggested an involuntary “dying’’—which both 
in Greek and Hebrew often means “being killed?.”” One 
expression open to an evangelist would be that in which the 
death of Stephen, the first martyr, is described, “he fell asleep®.”’ 
This cannot be at once set aside on the ground that Jesus was 
not supposed to have fallen asleep, since it was believed that 
He “‘went and preached to the spirits that were in prison+.”’ 
For the pee to the Corinthians ian sage Christ Himself 











and amnomore.” Comp. Mk xiv. 21, Mt. xxvi. 24 “the Sink of Man 
goeth [his way] (vraye), even as it is written,” parall. Lk. xxii. 22 
Topevera, See above, Pp. 407, N. 4. 

1 Gen. vi. 17, xxv. 8. 

2 See Notes 2938—9, on the Gk “go forth,’’ i.e. die, and add 
Philo’s comment on the LXX words ékdeirew and mpocriberOa, “to 
be added,’’ applied to the three Patriarchs:—(i. 164) Abraham 
(Gen. xxv. 8) “having ‘utterly-left (ék\urev)’ mortal things, is ‘added’ 
to the people of God (Heb. ‘to his people’).’’ Jacob (Gen. xlix. 33) 
“is ‘added’ to the better (ro BeAriovt) because he has ‘utterly-left 
(e€é\urre)’ the worse.”’ Isaac (Gen. xxxv. 29) “himself, too, ‘utterly- 
leaves (€x\«irex)’ so much of the bodily element as has been woven into 
the texture of the soul, and he is ‘added’...not, like the other two, 
to his ‘people’ but to his ‘vace (yéve)’...for ‘race’ is but one, the 
highest, but ‘people’ is the name of more than one (miedévwv).”’ 

® Acts vil. 60 éxownbn. Steph. Thes. describes this use (apart 
from poetic metaphor) as Christian. But it should have added LXX 
in the phrase (1 K. ii. 10 etc.) “slept (éxouunén) with his fathers.” 

« + Pettit 79. 
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as “‘the firstfruits of them.that have fallen-asleep!.”” Yet it 
must be confessed that the phrase would not be quite free from 
objection in view of the Psalmist’s saying “He that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep?.”’ 

The Johannine method of meeting this objection has been 
explained in the Johannine Grammar?®. John represents Jesus 
not exactly as “‘sleeping” but as “laying his head to rest,” 
and he leaves us to ask the question, “‘ Where and where alone 
could the Son of God ‘lay his head to rest’?”’ and to answer it 
from the beginning of his Gospel, ‘Only ‘in the bosom of the 
Father*’’—the home in heaven, whence the Son had come 
down to earth. This may be illustrated from a passage in the 
Talmud where some Rabbis object that it is inaccurate to say 
that the word “expire” is used only about the righteous, for 
it is used also about the sinners before the Deluge®. The 
answer is, that “‘expire,’’ when used about the Patriarchs, is 
supplemented by “‘ gathered,” that 1s, gathered ‘‘to one’s fathers®.” 





1 1 Cor. xv. 20 Xpioros eynyeprat ek vexpOv amapy) TOV KEeKotunpéevar. 

2 Ps. ord. 4. 

3 Joh. Gr. 2644 (i) quoting Origen on Mt. xxvii. 50: “If we have 
understood the meaning, of ‘bending the head’ (inclinare caput)... 
let us be urgent so to keep our own lives that in our departure we too 
may. be able...to deliver up our spirit even as Jesus, who bent the 
head and took His departure in the act of vesting it as it were on the lap 
of the Father who could cherish it and strengthen it in His bosom (sicut 
Jesus, qui inclinavit caput et quasi supra Patris gremium illud 
repausans exiit, qui poterat illud in sinu suo favere et confortare).”’ 
And he proceeds to repeat “iuclinasse caput super gremium Pairis,” 
and “inclinare caput super gremium Det.’’ See Jn xix. 30. 

4 Jn i. 18 6 dy eis Tov KoATOV Tov marpos. See Joh. Gr. 2308—9 
explaining eis as implying that the Son “is Mediator and Interpreter 
penetrating from earth info (eis) the deepest secrets of God in heaven, 
—where He IS....’’ We may add that eis, as used there, implies 
a prophecy of return “to” the bosom of God, fulfilled in the death on 
the Cross. 

5 Gen. vi. 57, Vil. 2k 

6 See Levy i. 314 on YI, quoting Baba Bathra 16b, “Every 
death about which the word y}3*) is used denotes the death of the 


righteous, but only then when 4DN) (‘and was gathered’) is added 
in the context.” 
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We have seen that Philo, after his ciate calls attention to 
this supplementary clause?. 

Not content with this metaphor, John supplements the 
traditions of Matthew and Luke about Christ’s “spirit.” 
Matthew says that Jesus “dismissed” it; Luke says that 
Jesus “commended” it to the Father. John says that Jesus 
“delivered it up.” Very much is expressed in this novel 
. Johannine use of a word connected elsewhere in the Fourth 
Gospel almost entirely with the “delivering up” of Jesus by 
Judas*. John does not even say to whom the spirit was 
“delivered up.’ He leads us back to the thought of the 
Suffering Servant of the Lord about whom the LXX repeatedly 
uses the Synoptic “‘deliver up” to indicate that the Sufferer was 
“delivered up by the Lord” for the transgressions of sinners®. 
John seems here to express the union of the Father with the 
Son in this “delivering up.” It was the act of the Son for the 
sake of mankind, but it was also the act of the Son to the 
Father, in accordance with the Father’s will, so that it might 
be said to be the joint act of the Father and the Son, their 
sacrifice for the salvation of a sinful world‘. 





1 See above, p. 613, n. 2. 

2 In Jn vi. 64—xvili. 5 wapadidwp (8 times) refers to the act of 
Judas and in xviii. 30—xix. 16 to the action of the Jews and of 
Pilate. 

3 Is, lili. 6 Kipwos rapédoxer airoy tais duaptias nev, ib. 12 mapeddOn 
eis Oavatov  Wux avrov...dia Tas dvopias a’t@v mapeddbn. 

4 Comp. Rom. viii. 32 “He that spared not his own Son but 
delivered him up for us all,’ Gal. ii. 20 “The Son of God, who... 
delivered himself up for mé,’”’ Eph. v. 2, 25 “delivered himself up.”’ 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE BURIAL 


[Mark xv. 38—47] 


The “vending” of “the veil*”’ 


THE Synoptic word for veil, catapetasma, occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament except in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 





1 Mk xv. 38—9 
(R.V.) 

(38) And the veil 
of the temple (or, 
sanctuary) was rent 
in twain from the top 
to the bottom. 


(39) And when 
the centurion, which 
stood by over against 
him, saw that he so 
gave up the ghost 
(many anc. auth. so 
cried out, and gave 
up the ghost), he said, 
Truly this man was 
the Son (or, a son) 
of God. 


Mt. xxvii. 51—4 
_(R.V.) 

(51) And behold, 
the veil of the temple 
(ov, sanctuary) was 
rent in twain from 
the top to the bot- 
tom; and the earth 
did quake; and the 
rocks were rent; . 

(52) And the 
tombs were opened; 
and many bodies of 
the saints that had 
fallen asleep were 
raised ; 

(53) 
forth outof the tombs 
after his resurrection 
they entered into the 


holy city and appear- 
ed unto many. 
(54) Now the 


centurion, and they 
that were with him 
watching Jesus, when 
they saw the earth- 
quake, and the things 
that were done, fear- 
ed exceedingly, say- 
ing, Truly this was 
the Son (ov, a son) 
of God. 
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Lk. xxiii. 45 b—47 
(RMN.) 


(45) ...and the 
veil of the temple 
(ov, sanctuary) was 
rent in the midst. 

(46) And when 
Jesus had cried with 
a loud voice, he said 
(or, And Jesus, cry- 
ing with a loud voice, 
said) Father, into thy 
hands I commend 
my spirit : and having 
said this, he gave up 
the ghost. 


(47) And when 
the centurion saw 
what was done, he 
glorified God, saying, 
Certainly this was a 
righteous man. 
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There the context speaks of Christian hope as “an anchor of 
the soul, [a hope] both sure and stedfast and entering into that 
which is within the veil; whither as a forerunner Jesus entered 
for us, having become a high priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek?.”’ . This assumes that the reader knows what “the 
veil” meant. It is a word not used in literary Greek, but 
frequent in LXX, meaning the veil that divides the Holy of 
Holies from the Holy Place?. When it is first mentioned, 
Rashi says that the Hebrew denotes something that ‘‘separates 
king from people” ; its radical meaning is “ breaking,” and there 
it may indicate an abrupt “breaking off*.”’ 





Mk xv. 38—9 


‘ ‘ , 
Kat To Kataretacpa 

-~ - 3 ‘ > ’ 
TOU vaov eaxicOn eis Sv0 
> > + 
dw dvobev €ws Karo. 
> ‘ ‘ ¢ , c 
Idav b€ 6 Kevrupioy 6 
mapeatnkas €& éevavTias 

> -~ @& Li 
avuTov Ort ovTws e&érvev- 

3 > ~ ze 

cvev eirev AnOas ovros 
cm 6 eX 6 - 3 
0 avOpemros vids Beod jv. 


Mt. xxvii. 51, 54 
Kat idov ro Kxaruré- 
Tagua Tov vaov eayiabn 

> °° * ‘ 
[am] avabev €ws Kato 

, bu qu 2 ~ 19 ‘ 6 
eis dvo, kai yh eveioOn, 
kal ai rérpareayxioOnoar. 
iv 2 © > iy Te . eg 7 @>@* 9, 0. ¢,.6 
O 8€ éxatovrapxos Kai 
of per’ avrov Tnpovrtes 
tov “Incotv iddvres Tov 


Lk. xxiii. 45 b, 47 
> , . ‘ 
..erxiaOn Se ro 
KataréTagpa Tov vaov 
peor. 

"Idav b€ 6 Exarovrapyns 
‘ ‘ *O¢ ‘ 
TO yevopuevoy edo€alev Tov 

/~ 7 
Gedy éeyov “Ovras 6 
advOperos ovros Sikatos 
Hv. 


ceiopov Kal Ta yLvopeva 
epoBnOncay aodpa, dée- 

ovres AdnOas Oeod vids 
cM ovros. 

In Mk, many authorities have “so cried and gave up the ghost,”’ 
adding some form of xpaéas. Diatess. omits Mk, giving merely Mt., 
which implies that the centurion was moved, not by Christ’s manner 
of death, but by the signs that accompanied it. Some interpreters 
of Mk (see Cramer on Mk p. 441) explain “seeing” as referring to 
the rapidity of the death (rayéws dromvetcavta iddvres, 0d irotpun- 
Oévrwv aitod Tay dyxvA@y Kara 7d €60s), and so Origen (Lomm. v. 73 
on parall. Mt.). Lk. follows Mt. on this point, only condensing into 
a more indefinite rd yevouevov the definiteness of Mt. (riv cecopor «cai 
Ta y.vopeva). 

1 Heb. vi. 19—20. 

2 Exod. xxvi. 31 etc. See xararéracya in Steph. Thes. Clem. 
Alex. 665 calls it twice raparéracya before giving it its LXX title, 
KaTar éracpa. 

% Exod. xxvi. 31,2795. Rashi says that according to the Rabbis 
it means “rem quae separationem facit inter regem et populum (sive 
plebem).”” That appears to mean between God and Israel. In 
Biblical Heb. (Gesen. 827 6) qb does not exist as a verb. But in 
N. Heb. it freq. means (Levy iv. 114—5) “break in pieces,”’ “ crumble”’ 
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Referring to this veil, the Epistle to the Hebrews calls it 
*‘the second veil” (‘‘after the second veil the tabernacle that is 
called the Holy of Holies!”). This implies, though it does not 
declare, that there was also a first or outer veil separating the 
Holy place, which was reserved for priests, from the court of 
the people of Israel. This first or outer veil is represented by 
a Hebrew word meaning (Rashi says) “ protection,’ and often, 
though by no means always, distinguished by LXX from 
catapetasma’. 





etc. In Exod. i. 13—14 “vigour, lit. crushing service (475), Sota 11 b 
explains rp (“crushing [service]’’) as so called because it “crushes 
the body”’ (and so Rashi takes it, although R. Elieser explained it 
differently by a play on the word). Thus it happens that Semitic 
traditions about the “vezl’” might be connected by verbal influences 
with traditions about “vending.’’ And, in view of Matthew’s 
addition about the “rending” of “rocks” and “tombs” in the 
neighbourhood, it is worth adding that the Greek wepiywpos “neigh- 
bourhood”’ is Hebraized in a form (77135) that might suggest 
a connection with the Heb. 775 (see Krauss p. 489). 

1" Hebi ix. 3: 

2 In O.T. the “first” veil is called in A.V. a “hanging,” in R.V. 
a ‘‘screen.”’ See Rashi on Exod. xxvi. 36—7, and Gesen. 697 a on 4DD 
as being a name given to each of three screens of the tabernacle: “a. at 
gate (yz) of court Exod. xxvii. 16 etc., b. at entrance (Mn5) of tent 
Exod. xxvi. 36—7 etc., ¢. ]DI0N N15, dividing off the Most Holy 
Place within the tent, Exod. xxxv. 12 etc.”” In LXX, 4D) = xadvupya, 
émikdAuppa, kataxdAvppa 8 times (Tromm.) but also cararéracya 6 times. 
It sometimes means a secular “covering.” 

These facts suffice to shew that there might be a difficulty some- 
times in distinguishing between the “first” veil and the “second.” 
Hovae Hebraicae, on Matthew (xxvii. 51)—after giving a minute 
description of the “trouble (rdpaég:s)’’ said to have been caused to the 
Rabbis by the differences (as to the “veil” or “screen’’) between 
the Tabernacle and the two Temples—adds “you will wonder, 
therefore, that Matthew doth not say xarareracyara, veils, in the 
plural; or perhaps you will think that only one of these two veils 
was rent.’”’ He concludes that the Evangelists were “not solicitous 
in explaining particulars,’ but “contented to have declared the 
thing itself.” When the priest “went out amazed to the people, 
and should tell them, The veil of the Temple is vent, it would easily 
be understood of a passage broken into the Holy of Holies by some 
astonishing and miraculous rending of the hangings.”’ 
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The Epistle proceeds to say that Christ, “through his own 
blood, entered in once for all into the holy [place], having 
obtained eternal redemption!,’’ and mentions the catapetasma 
for the third time, thus: ‘“‘ Having therefore, brethren, boldness 
to enter into the holy [place] by the blood of Jesus, by the way 
which he dedicated for us, a new and living way, through the 
veil, that is to say, his flesh, and [having] a great priest over 
the house of God...?.”” It will be observed that the writer, 
after once mentioning “‘the Holy of Holies” in full, mentions 
it thus no more. He appears to imply it when he says that 
Christ ‘entered in once for all into the holy [place].’’ This 
deserves attention. For an identification of the inner with 
the outer “‘holy place” might lead to an identification of the 
inner with the outer veil. 

The symbolism of the rending of the veil is capable of 
various interpretations. Philo, who tells us that “‘the catape- 
tasma and the so-called calumma” (that is, “the second or 
inmost veil and the first or outermost”) were made of the same 
material’, elsewhere speaks of them both metaphorically, as 
a type of the obstacle or impediment to the attainment of 
truth presented by mere human “opinion,” which is to be put 
aside by the perfect man‘. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews seems to regard the flesh of Christ as being a veil, or 
hiding, of the truth, and yet also a cleansing and sacrificial 
avenue through which we are lifted up to the truth. Jerome 
says “The veil of the Temple was rent and all the holy things 





If the rending was regarded as miraculous it would-naturally be 
described as (Mk xv. 38) “from above (an’ éivwev).”” This, if taken 
literally, might be supplemented by “to the bottom,” és xarw. But 
a rent “from top to bottom’’ might be on one side of the curtain, 
a detail that would spoil the poetic conception of a complete and 
absolute revealing. Hence “into two” is added. This means “into 
two equal parts.”” But it does not say so. Luke skilfully expresses 
the whole of this by pécos. 

1 Heb. ix.12. “The holy [place]”’ is, literally, “the holy things,”’ 
ra aya, and so in x. 19. 

2 Heb. x. I9—2I. 

3 Philo ii. 148 é« d€ raév aita@y TO Te Katawéragpa Kal TO Aeyopevor 
kaAvuppa Kareckevacero. 4 Philo 1. 270. 
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of the Law, which were formerly covered, were brought forth 
to view and passed to the Gentiles'.”” This seems to be tinged 
with the Pauline metaphor about the breaking down of the 
“partition” between Jews and Gentiles?. Tertullian takes 
a somewhat similar view, as though the ‘“‘cherubim escaped”’ 
from the Jewish Temple through the rent in the “veil”; but 
elsewhere, in a different metaphor, he mentions, after the 
“‘rending,’’ a transference of the water of life to the Gentiles 
from the “leaky” vessels of the Jews*. The Sibylline Books 
connect the rending of the veil with the cancelling of all 
“Law” with its “ordinances*.”” The Hieronymian commentary 





1 Jerome on Mt. xxvii. 51, “ Velum Templi scissum est, et omnia 
legis sacramenta, quae prius tegebantur, prodita sunt, atque ad 
gentium populum transierunt.”’ 

* Eph. ii. 13 foll. “But now in Christ Jesus ye that once were 
far off are made nigh in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who made both one, and brake down the middle wall of partition, 
having abolished in his flesh the enmity, the law of commandments 
in ordinances (Sdypacw)....”’ On the literal “wall of partition” 
between the Court of the Gentiles and that of the Jews see Wetstein 
on Mt. xxvii. 51 quoting Philo and Josephus. 

8 Tertull. Adv. Marc. (on Lk. xxiii. 45), alluding to Ezek. xi. 22—3, 
and adding (Is. i. 8) that they “left the daughter of Zion as a cottage 
inavineyard...”; 7b. Adv. Jud. § 13, after quoting Mt. xxvii. 51—2, 
goes on to allude to “broken cisterns—that is, synagogues for the 
[use of the] dispersions of the Gentiles—in which the Holy Spirit 
does not now abide.” 

Some confusion might arise as follows. The above-mentioned 
(p. 618, n. 2) word N37, “curtain” (Gesen. 8276 “that which 
habitually shuts off’’) is connected with N. Heb. 775 “break in pieces,” 
and is quite distinct, in Old Hebrew, from p15 (Gesen. 830 a) Heb. 
“tear apart,” “separate,” “take to pieces.” In Aram., p15 mostly 
means (Levy Ch. ii. 298—9) “separate [by rescue],” “redeem,” but 
it is used in Onkelos Numb. i. 51,:x. 17 (and comp. Levy iv. 137 b) 
about “taking to pieces’’ the Tabernacle and its contents (or Numb. 
iv. 5 the veil) in the wilderness, before proceeding on a new journey 
(where Heb. has “take down,” a form of 45>). By the death of 
Jesus the old Tabernacle might seem to be “taken to pieces” in a 
special and more complete sense, not that it might proceed on a new 
journey, but that it might be replaced by a new Tabernacle. 

4 Ovac. Sibyll. viii. 296—309 mentions confusedly (1) “prickings 
with a reed (vvgovor caddy), then (2) an explanation of ka\ayo as 
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on Mark says, more simply, “‘The veil of the Temple is rent, 
that is, heaven is opened?.” 

Clement of Alexandria enlarges on the symbolical signifi- 
cance of the “covering” and the “veil” in the Tabernacle, 
but makes no mention anywhere of the ‘‘rending” in the 
Gospels?. Origen, in his commentary on Matthew, recognises 


_the difficulty of interpreting the details*. There, and elsewhere, 


he seems to take them as denoting in effect a “ double sacrifice,” 
apparently meaning the Incarnation and the Crucifixion’. He 


£ 





“reeds shaken with the wind,”’ then (3) a loosing of all Law that was 
given “in ordinances of men (déypacw avOporer),’’ then (4) aspreading 
out.of the Saviour’s hands and a measuring of the whole world, 
then (5) gall and vinegar, and then (6) the rending of the veil and 
darkness for three hours after noon—with this moral that it was no 
longer right to serve the Temple and the obscure Law, “now that 
the eternal Creator (av6évrov) had come down on earth.”’ 

1 This would naturally suggest the thought of Jesus as ascending 
through the “opened heaven.”” But that would be contrary to the 
belief that Jesus at once descended into Sheol, or Hades, to the 
spirits in prison. The above-quoted Ovac. Sibyill. viii. 296—309 is 
followed at once by “And He will come to Hades bringing a message 
of hope to all.” 

2 Clem. Alex. 665 foll. 

3 Origen on Mt. xxvii. 51 (Lomm. v. 66). Jesus Himself is 
described as being the “veil,” but Origen refers for details of “the 
things within the veil’’ to what he has written elsewhere: ‘“Quamdiu 
quidem Jesus non susceperat pro hominibus mortem, ipse exspectatio 
gentium constitutus, velum templi interiora templi velabat; oportet 
enim ea velari donec ille qui solus ea poterat revelare, manifesta 
faceret ea videre volentibus, ut per mortem Christi Jesu destruentis 
credentium mortem, qui liberati fuerint a*morte, possint adspicere 
quae sunt intra velum. Quae autem fuerint illa, non est temporis 
hujus exponere, quoniam multam et difficilem interpretationem 
sunt habentia.”’ 

4 Origen Comm. Rom. vi. 7 (Lomm. vii. 34—5) ‘“Nondum enim 
introierat in sancta non manufacta Christus, nec accesserat ad 
velamen interius, quod ad Hebraeos scribens Apostolus carnem 
Christi esse interpretatur. Ubi veto ‘Verbum caro factum est, et 
habitavit in nobis,’ a praesentia ejus Jerusalem terrena cum templo 
et altari, atque omnibus, quae ibi gerebantur, eversa est.’’ Elsewhere 
Origen recognises dissent from Paul’s interpretation of the veil: 
Comm. Exod. ix. 1 (Lomm. tx. 108—9) “Qui ergo velamen interioris 
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accepts the rending of the veil literally, and also Matthew’s 
parallel account of the “‘rending” of the ‘‘rocks” and the 
resurrection of “‘many bodies” of saints; but he allegorizes 
‘both in spiritual senses?. 

Jerome adds, in his commentary on Matthew, that ‘“in 
a [Hebrew] Gospel of which he has made frequent mention?2,”’ 
instead of “‘the veil of the temple,” there is “the lintel of the 
temple.’’ Now in versions of the Testaments of the Patriarchs 
there is mention of a “‘rending,” not always of the veil, but 
of the “clothing” or “covering” of the Temple*. The Syriac 
for “the veil,” catapetasma, both in the Old and in the 
New Testament, is “the superficies, covering, or front, of the 
gate.”’” The Syriac word for “‘surface,” aph, means in Hebrew 
“nose”’ or “face,” and the Diatessaron has “‘the face of the door 
of the temple (or, the door of the temple) was rent.” Possibly the 
writer of the Hebrew Gospel may have interpreted this “‘ front” 





tabernaculi carnem Christi interpretatus est, sancta autem ipsum 
coelum, vel coelos, Dominum vero Christum pontificem, eumque 
dicit introiisse ‘semel in sancta, aeterna redemptione inventa’: ex 
his paucis sermonibus, si quis intelligere novit Pauli sensum, potest 
advertere, quantum: nobis intelligentiae pelagus patefecerit. Sed 
qui satis amant literam legis Mosis, spiritum vero ejus refugiunt, 
suspectum habent Apostolum Paulum interpretationes hujus- 
cemodi proferentem.”’ 

Origen uses the term “double sacrifice” in Comm. Lev. i. 3 
(Lomm. ix. 178—9) “Vis autem scire quia duplex hostia in eo fuit, 
conveniens terrestribus, et apta coelestibus? Apostolus ad Hebraeos 
scribens dicit ‘per velamen, id est, carnem suam.’ Et iterum interius 
velamen interpretatur coelum, quod penetravit Jesus, ut adsistat 
nunc vultui Dei pro nobis, semper, inquit, vivens ad interpellandum 
pro his. Si ergo duo intelliguntur velamina, quae velut pontifex 
ingressus est Jesus, consequenter et sacrificium duplex intelligendum 
est, per quod et terrestria salvaverit et coelestia.”’ 

1 Origen (Lomm. v. 68—9) allegorizes “‘ the earth”’ as “all flesh,”’ 
and ‘‘the rocks”’ as ‘‘ the mystery of the prophets,’’ and speaks of 
“the veil’’ as ‘‘velamen quod positum fuerat super cor eorum”’ 
(alluding to 2 Cor. iii. 13—16 “a veil («dAvppa) upon their heart,” 
i.e. on the heart of the Jews). 

2 See Son 3430 a, comp. 3601 A. 

8 Test. XII. Patr. Levi § 10 xararéracpa, v.r. &vdupa, Benj. § 9 
am \wpa. 
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or “‘face”’ as meaning the “Jintel.”” But, if he did this, would 
he not have in mind the first Biblical mention of “‘lintel””— 
the only one in the Law—where the Israelite is instructed to 
“strike the lintel1,’ on the evening of the Passover, with the 
blood of the Paschal lamb? 

At all events Christians, who believed Christ’s body to be 
the Temple of God enfolding His presence in the veil of the 
flesh, might naturally say that in the moment when He died, 
the Lamb of the Passover was slain, and the old Temple was 
“loosed” or destroyed on earth in order to give place to a new 
Temple in heaven. This they might say even before the 
actual destruction of the Temple. Much more might they say 
it afterwards. Jews also, after that destruction, might say 
. 





concerning the Lord’s permission that His Temple should be 
destroyed, “He hath rent asunder His purple [veil|?”; but 
Christians would say it with emphasis on the purification that 
had gone forth to the world as a result of the “‘rending.” 
Poetic descriptions of this ‘‘rending” of the “veil” might 
result in accounts of a literal “‘rending’’—such as the parallel 
Matthew alone contains—of the rocks and tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood®. The parallel Matthew also inserts, in the best 
Greek MSS, just before Christ’s death, an account of a piercing 
(literally, “‘pricking’”’) of His side and an issue of water and 
blood*. This tradition, about “pricking” the side, is also 


“e 





1 Exod. xii. 22—3 “lintel (})pw1).’’ 

2 See Lam. ii. 17 “he hath accomplished (yy, lit. broken, cut 
off) his word” explained by Midr. ad loc. and very freq. “he hath 
rent asunder his Purple (S$1\5715),”’ a Hebraized form of toppupa. 
Since the “veil” of the Holy of Holies was woven of ‘ “purple,” and 
since, as Rashi says, it “separated King from people” (Jehovah 
from Israel), it is used here in a double sense. It happens also that 
5 (Gesen. 830) means “split,” and that 757) means (Levy iv. 
I3I—2) “to be convulsed with death-spasms.’”’ These verbal 
similarities would favour the repetition of this widely-spread 
Midrashic tradition of the “rending of the purple.” 

3 See above, p. 617, n. 3 ad fin. 

* Mt. xxvil. 49 dddos 8€ AaBav Adyxnv evvéev airod riy mrevpay, Kai 
e€nrOev vdap kai aiva, placed by W. H. in double brackets. 
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found in the genuine text of John. It is almost certainly 
an interpolation in Matthew. But we must not assume that. 
the inserters borrowed it from John. For the very rare word 
‘“‘prick”’ is also used in descriptions of the Passion in the Acts 
of John, and the Gospel of Peter?—and this in such a way as to 
suggest that it is not borrowed from the Fourth Gospel, but 
from some such source as that which in the Epistle of Barnabas 
has originated expressions about the “piercing” of the scape- 
goat’. Matthew’s narrative at this point suggests the influence 
of poetry, describing a convulsion of nature on earth, corre- 
sponding to a darkening of the sun in heaven that made day 
like night, and somewhat resembling the portents predicted in 
a version of the Ezra Apocalypse: “‘Blood shall trickle forth 
from wood, and the stone utter its voice...and one whom the 
many do not know will make his voice heard by night; and all 
shall hear his voice ; and the earth over wide regions shall open4.”’ 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel, we may infer from the facts 
alleged above that the Johannine piercing of the Saviour’s body 
may correspond, not only as a chronological but also as a spiritual 
parallel, to the Synoptic rending of the veil. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews has taught us that the Synoptic “veil” is the Johannine 
“body.” Both are “rent,” or “pierced.” Are we then to 
regard both as mere poetic descriptions of the letting loose of 
the purifying fountain of Redemption in Jesus? 

Possibly we are. And this view is confirmed by the 
emphasis that John lays on the truth of what he himself 
witnessed in the stream of water and blood, as though to other 
bystanders it might not have been revealed as it was to him. 
But there is more to be said for the literal truth of the Johannine 
than for that of the Synoptic narrative. The “‘rending” of 
the “veil,” if we think of it as the ““rending”’ of “‘the purple,” 








1 Jn xix. 34 add’ cis Trav oTpatiwray Adyxn adrod Thy mrevpav evu€ev, 
kal e€ndOev evOds aipa kal Vdap. 

* Pavadosis 1262, quoting Act. Joann. § 12 Xoyxas viccopa Kat 
kardpos, Evang. Petr. § 3 kuddum évvocoy airov, and add Orac. Sibyill. 
vill. 296 vvEovar KAGE 

8 Barn. vii. 8 “ pierce it (karaxevrnoare),”’ see p. 569, n. 2. 

4 Ezr. Apoc. v. 5—8 (ed. Box). 
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savours of Jewish poetry. The crurifragium or “breaking of 
the legs” does not. The latter—a prosaic and painful-detail— 
explains several facts in a prosaic and historical way; and, in 
Christ’s case, it is possible to accept the statement that the 
piercing was substituted for it, literally, without accepting 
literally and materially the exit of blood and water concerning 
which John adds: “And he that hath seen hath borne witness, 
and his witness is true; and He [7.e. the Lord] knoweth that he 
[7.e. the writer] saith true, that ye also may believe?.”’ 
Metaphors in abundance have been mentioned in this 
discussion, but not yet the metaphor of Christ regarded as 
the water-bearing Rock: ‘“‘They drank of a spiritual rock 
that followed them; and the rock was Christ?.”” This may 
bear on the Johannine tradition about blood and water. Con- 
cerning this rock the Psalms and Isaiah say thrice that, after 
the Lord ‘‘smote” or “opened,” or ‘‘clave” it, the waters 
“gushed out®.’’ Gesenius gives only these three passages as 
using the word “gush” in this sense*. Sometimes the word is 
used of an issue of blood, and hence Jewish poetic tradition about 
Moses bringing water from the rock, both in the Jerusalem 
Targum and also (repeatedly) in the Midrash, says that when 
Moses struck the rock, there came out first drops of blood and 
afterwards a stream of water®. Some trace of this tradition may 
perhaps be found in the tradition in Luke—whether it be non- 
Lucan, or a later Lucan insertion, or a part of the original Luke— ° 
about the “sweat that became as it were great drops of blood 
falling down upon the ground®.” Jerome, commenting on 
Isaiah (‘‘clave the rock’) not only quotes Paul as saying that 
the Rock was Christ but also adds that “its ‘szde,’ wounded 





1 Jn xix. 35. See Joh. Gr. 2383—4, 2731. 
® 5 Corvacn: 
3 Ps. Ixxvili. 20, cv. 41, Is. xlviii, 21. 
4 Gesen, 2646 3%. But it is freq. in the phrase “flowing with 
‘milk and honey.” | 
5 Numb. xx. 11, Jer. Targ., see also Tehill. ii. 15 on Ps. Ixxviii. 20, 
ii. 126 on Ps. cv. 41, Exod. ry. (on Exod. iii. 9) Wii. p. 47, comp. 
Numb. y, on Numb. xx. II. 
6 Lk. xxil. 44; 
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by the spear, flowed with water and blood, dedicating to us 
baptism. and martyrdom!}.” 

Our conclusion must necessarily be very doubtful. For 
even historical facts may be expressed in such poetic and 
metaphorical language as to give the impression, wrongly, 
that there is nothing but metaphor at the bottom. But we 
_may reasonably say that the Johannine account of the piercing 
' of Christ’s side is more likely to be true (so far as concerns the 
mere “piercing’’ apart from the vision of the outflow) than the 
rending of the veil described by the Synoptists, and far more 
likely than the rending of the rocks and the earthquake described 
by Matthew as being “‘seen” by the centurion, but not described 
by Mark and Luke—though they mention the centurion and also 
tell us what he “‘saw.’”’ The rejection of the miracles in Matthew, 
however, does not prevent a believer in Christ from accepting 
the belief that in the moment of Christ’s death there was 
a great movement in the spiritual world, and a great fountain 
opened for the cleansing of the souls of mankind. 


Soe I vom ajar, 


The Synoptists here all use the words “‘from afar” and “ be- 
holding,’ but differently. Luke, besides adding ‘‘ acquaintances,” 





1 See Westcott on Jn xix. 34 (Patristic Explanation) giving, from 
very early writers, instances of a play on the Johannine rdevpa, side, 
* and the first Biblical mention of mwhevpa, Gen. ii. 21—2, 1.2. rib, 
personified as Eve—very unprofitable except as shewing to what 
lengths unbridled imagination could lead poetic commentators. 


2 Mk xv. 40—4I 
(R.V.) 

(40) And there 
were also women be- 
holding from afar: 
among whom [were] 
both Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary the 
mother of James the 
less (lit. little) and of 
Joses, and Salome ; 

(41) Who, when 
he was in Galilee, 
followed him, and 
ministered unto him ; 
and many _ other 


Mt. xxvil. 55—6O 
(R.V.) 


(55) And many 
women were there 
beholding from afar, 
which had followed 
Jesus from Galilee, 
ministering unto 
him : 

(56) Among whom 
was Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, 
and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee. 


Lk. xxiii. 48—9 
(R.V.) 


(48) And all the 


multitudes that came 
together to this sight, 
when they beheld the 
things that were 
done, returned smit- 
ing their breasts. 
(49) And all his 


acquaintance, and the | 


women that followed 


with him from 
Galilee, stood afar 
off, seeing these 
things. 
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ce ce 


who are “‘standing1,”’ also previously mentions ‘“ multitudes” 
(not ‘‘women”’) that came to “behold” the spectacle but went 
away in sorrow”. The Lucan word, gndéstos, masculine, meaning 
‘“‘ acquaintance,’ is very rare in the Greek Bible, but the Psalmist 
uses it in “Thou hast put far from me mine acquaintance,” and 
“T have become a fear to mine acquaintance®.”” Apart from one 
Johannine passage, gndstos occurs in the New Testament only 
in Luke’s description of Joseph and Mary seeking the child 
Jesus among their ‘‘kinsfolk and acguaintance+.”’ 

Another passage in the Psalms more closely resembles 
Luke®. It mentions “standing” as well as “afar off,” literally 
‘from afar,’ and enumerates three classes of friends: “My 
lovers and my friends stand opposite to my wound®, and 





Mk xv. 40—4I 
(R.V.) contd. 
women which came 
up with him unto 

Jerusalem. 


Jn xix. 25 (R.V.) But there were standing by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the [wife] of Clopas, and 


Mary Magdalene. 

1 Mk xv. 40-41 

"Hoa b€ Kal yuvaixes 
dro paxpodev Gewpovoa, 
ev ais kal Maprap 1 May- 
Sadnyy kat Mapia 7 ‘la- 
kaBou TOU puxpou kat 
‘I@onros pata kal Sa- 
A@pn, al Ore Hy ev tH Ta- 
Audaia nKohovbovy aire 
kal Sunxdvouv aur@, kal 
adXat modXai ai ouvava- 
Baca avt@ els “Iepo- 
owoAvupa. 


Mt. xxvii. 5 5—6 

"Hoav Se eKet yu- 
vaikes tro\\al do pa- 
Kpdbev dewpovorat, airwes 
nKohovOnoav TO “Inoov 
amo Tis Padddaias du- 
Kovovcat avT@: ev ais hv 
Mapia (marg. Mapuap) 
7 MaySadnvi cai Mapia 
U] trod “Iax@Bov kai 
‘Toonh (marg. loo?) 


piitnp Kal 1) prirnp Tov 
viav ZeBedaiov. 


Lk, xxiii. raeat 


Kal mares of our 
Tapayevopevor OxAot em 
TY Bewpiav TaUTnY, bew- 
pnoavres Ta ‘yevoueva, 
TUNTOVTES TA orndn Umreé- 
orpecov. iornkecoav de 
mayres oi yroarol avT@ 
aro paxpoder, kat (marg. 
+ai) yuvaixes vai vuva- 
Kodovbovaat are amo 
THs TadwAaias, opacat 
raurta. 


On Mk xv. 40 d€ cai, Mt. xxvii. 55 8 éxei, see Corrections 506 a. 
Add Eccles. iii. 17 kal, v.r. éxei, and see Schlatter on Jn ii. 1. 


2 Gewpeir, 


or recoil, in ‘‘ beholders.”’ 


‘‘women.”’ 


“behold,” in LXX Ps. xxii. 7, xxxi. 11 suggests hostility, 
Lk. does not follow Mk in applying it to 
He applies it here to éyAo. and previously (xxiii. 35) to 


the Aads—the oxAo. as temporarily, the Aads (probably) as persistently, 


unsympathetic. 


° Ps. Ixxxviii. 8, comp. 18, xxxi. 11, yywords. 


4 Jn Xviil. 15 yvwords tO apytepei, ib. 16 5 yrwords Tod dpxuepéas, 


Lk. il. 44 rots cvyyevedow Kai Tois yyworois. 


6 See Field: 


5 Ps. xxxviil. II. 


“Amici mei (‘1n&) et sodales mei (*y7}) e regione 
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my kinsmen stood from afar.’ The word here rendered 
‘“‘kinsmen”’ means literally ‘‘those-near.’’ Rashi interprets it 
in a bad sense—“‘ those who pretend to be near to me?.””  Sym- 
machus renders “‘stand,”’ in the first of the two clauses, by 
“‘withstood.’’ This rather confirms Rashi’s unfavourable view, 
since the two clauses are probably parallel in meaning. Jerome 
interprets the first clause as referring to the Jews (‘stood 
against me”) but adds “It may also be taken as referring to 
the disciples®.”’ 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel we find it saying, just before 
the mention of Christ’s death, ‘““Now there were standing by 





(333) plagae meae (*Y33) stant (y41Dy'),”” LXX of Piror pov kai of rAnoiov 
pov e& evaytias pov ifyywoav Kai €ornoav, Sym. oi idoe kai oi Eratpoi pov 
efevavtias ev TH TAnyn pov avréotnoav. The LXX has confused the 
noun yi) “wound” with the verb yap ‘‘ touch,” ‘‘reach,”’ “strike,” 
which = cyyifw (six times). 

Those Christians who followed the Hebrew text might see, in 
““my wound,” a prediction of the wound in Christ’s side recorded by 
John alone. 

1 See Field: “Et propinqui mei ('2)7))) e longinquo (pm) 
consistunt ()7y),” LXX kai of eéyyora pov paxpodev (Sym. paxpar) 
éstnoav. Field renders the perf. apy “have stood” by “consistunt,”’ 
but the imperf. 17D} by “stant.” 

Levy iv. 369—70 gives many instances of 137), “a near relation,” 
and also of the use of the word to express an antithesis between 
‘near’ and “far.” ; 

2 Rashi’s comment on “propinqui”’ is “qui seipsos simulant esse 
mihi propinquos.”’ ; 4 

3 Jerome on Ps. xxxvili. 11 “Amici dicuntur Judaei propter 
Abraham. Proximi, eo quod ab eorum generatione assumpserit 
carnem, qui appropiaverunt ei, ut comprehenderetur. Amici mei 
et noti mei contra me'steterunt. Potest et de discipulis accipi: qui 
in passione metu territi, a Domino recesserunt: in tantum ut etiam 
eum Petrus denegaret. Vel steterunt, causantes contra eum. ‘Et 
qui juxta me evant de longe steterunt.’ Apostoli vel reliqui discipuli, 
de quibus ait Evangelista Cum autem apprehendissent eum, “stabant 
omnes noti ejus a longe.’”’ 

Here “amici” is based on LXX dito. “ Propter Abraham”’ has 
in view Rom. ix. 3—7 “my kinsmen after the flesh. . .seed of Abraham.” 
“Causantes contra eum” refers to Lk. xxiii. 10. “Evangelista” 
refers to Lk. xxiii. 49 but stops short at “noti ejus a longe”’ and does 
not add “et mulieres,”’ 
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the cross of Jesus his mother and the sister of his mother, 
Mary that [belonged] to Clopas and Mary Magdalene!.’”’ This 
has to be considered along with the Marcan tradition “There 
were also women from afar beholding,’’ and with the parallel 
Luke ‘‘Now there were standing all his acquaintance (masc.) 
from afar, and the women. ..seeing (fem.) these things.’”’ Why 
does not Luke write as clearly as Mark, and say clearly “There 
were standing from afar all his acquaintance and the women” ? 
Why does he leave a loophole for supposing that there is a 
pause after ‘“‘from afar,’’ and a repetition of the verb without 
the adverb, so that the feminine ‘“‘seeing”’ applies to the women 
alone (‘and the women...[were also standing] seeing these 
things”)? The Lucan sentence, in itself, as well as because of 
its departure from Mark’s clear statement, leaves us under the 
impression that Luke is hampered by the Psalmist’s Messianic 
description of ‘“‘kinsmen standing from afar,’’ which he limits 
: to men. At all events Jerome’s comment on the Psalm and 
| his quotations from Luke indicate that he saw in Luke no sign 
that the “from afar” applied to women, though he saw a re- 
condite application to Christ’s nation (based on Rom. ix. 3 
‘“‘for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh’’)?. 


; — 











t, Jn are 25. 

2 The use of iornjxew (al. ciorjxey) deserves attention. Luke 
thrice uses it in the context—and nowhere else in his Gospel— 
(1) about the chief priests and scribes (xxiii. 10) “accusing’’ Jesus, 
(2) about the people (7b. 35) “beholding”’ the Crucifixion, (3) about 
Christ’s friends (2b. 49) who “stood from afar.” 

Mark never uses iorjxew. Matthew uses it twice, (1) of the 
multitude (xiii. 2) “standing on the beach’’ listening to Christ’s 
teaching, (2) of Christ’s mother and brethren (xu. 46) “standing 
(Mk ili. 31 ornxovres) outside,’’ 7.e. outside the circle of the disciples. 
This second passage contains the words (xii. 49) “And stretching 
out his hand...he said, Behold, my mother, and my brethren.”’ 

John, who uses iorjKey several times with different shades of 
meaning, applies it (1) to the Lord’s mother and the other women 
(xix. 25) standing near Christ’s Cross, when He said “ Woman, see, 
thy son!”’ (2) to Mary Magdalene (xx. 11) “standing by the tomb 
outside’’—“ outside,” not in an unbelieving self-exclusion, but in 
affectionate despair. Perhaps John recognised that the Synoptic 
account of the mother and brethren of Jesus “standing outside” the 
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Luke leaves unnamed all the women mentioned by Mark 
and Matthew, describing them simply as “‘jointly-following him 
from Galilee.’ He has recently described ‘‘daughters of 
Jerusalem” as “‘following’’ Him to the Cross?. That “‘follow- 
ing” is perhaps contrasted (in his Gospel) with the ‘“‘joint- 
following” from Galilee?. The phrase “from afar” in Hebrew, 
and sometimes in LXX, may mean “‘from of old,” as well as 
- “from a distance’.”” Synoptic variations rather favour the 
view that some interpreted “‘women from afar” as meaning that 
they had come all the way from Galilee, or that they had been 
with Jesus “from the beginning of the Gospel in Galilee’’—so that 
perhaps they ought not to have been described as “beholding 
from afar*.”’ 





circle of the disciples—apparently because they (Jn vii. 5) “did not 
believe on him’’—needed to be supplemented by an account of the 
mother of Jesus “standing’’ near the Cross, with her adopted son, 
the beloved disciple. 

1 Lk. xxiii. 27—8 nxodovOer d€ atr@ modd mAnOos Tov aod kai 
yuvakav...Ouvyarépes ‘lepovoahnp.... 

2 Comp. Lk. xxiii. 55 xaraxodovdjncaca S€ ai yuvaixes aitives joav 
ouvedndvOvia é€k THs Tadidaias aire. This suggests that Lk. xxiii. 49 
ovvakodovbodoa aite is a condensation of (1) “coming up with him,” 
(2) “following him,’’ so that it means “those who had been con- 
tinuously (pres. part.) accompanying Him and ministering to Him 
as His attendants during the whole of the protracted journey from 
Galilee and the North to Jerusalem.” 

3 Gesen. 935 0 gives Is. xxii. 11, xxv. I, 2 K. xix. 25 = Is. xxxvii. 
26, 2 S. vil. 19 = 1 Chr. xvii. 17. Comp. also Jerem. xxxi. 3 R.V. 
txt “of old,” R.V. marg. ‘‘from afar,” Is. xlix. 1 “from far,” did 
xpdovou modo, Is. xxx. 27 “from far,’’ LXX dia ypovov, O mg. paxpober. 

4 Mark mentions (1) ““‘women from afar beholding,’”’ (2) select 
names, (3) how they “used to follow (jxodovdovr)”’ Jesus, and “used 
to minister (diu;xdvovv)”’ to Him “when he was in Galilee,’’ (4) “other 
women, many, that had come up with him to Jerusalem.’”’ Matthew 
alters Mark’s order, and the tenses, and the sense: ““Women, many, 
from afar beholding, who [had] followed (jxodov@ncav) Jesus from 
Galilee ministering (d:axovodoa) to him [during the journey].”’ Then 
he adds the select names (substituting for the Marcan “Salome” the 
phrase “the mother of the sons of Zebedee’’). Luke substitutes a 
tradition mainly new but retains Mark’s conclusion, ending with the 
statement that the women were “seeing these things.”’ 
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John appears to intervene partly for Luke as well as partly 
against him. The women that Luke leaves unnamed—as Luke 
also does later on in mentioning those who beheld the burial, 
deferring their names till their announcement of the Resurrection 
to the apostles—John names, though not apparently in complete 
agreement with Mark and Matthew. On the other hand, the 
loophole that Luke left for supposing that the women were not 
standing far off, John accepts and widens into the statement 
that they were “standing by the side of the cross'.”” But the 
question of Johannine Intervention is unimportant in this case 
as compared with the question of Johannine accuracy. 

Of this there is much doubt. According to John, the Lord’s 
mother was not only standing by the Cross but also addressed 
by Him, as the future mother of the beloved disciple: ‘‘ Woman, 
see, thy son.” It is difficult to believe that such an event, if 
historical, could have been omitted by the earlier Evangelists. 
On the other hand it is difficult, if not impossible (at all events 
for the present writer), to believe that John invented the story. 

But there are reasons for thinking that John was misled by 
very ancient tradition*. (1) John’s list of the women present, 
while not agreeing with the Mark-Matthew lists, leaves the 
reader in doubt whether the number of women is four or three; 








It is probable that the early Church was influenced, in its inter- 
pretation of these and later passages about women “ beholding”’ 
events concerning the death and resurrection of Jesus, by Is. xxvii. 11 
“mulieres venientes accendent (MIND) eas (AMIN), LXX yovaixes 
epxopevae amd Oéas Seite. Here, after yur. epy., Aq. has darifovor 
av7nv, Sym. kai dnrotaa airnv, Theod. dnrotca airy. Origen on Mt. 
XXVil. 55—6 quotes LXX about “mulieres quae aedificantur... 
a spectaculo (aro 6éas) Verbi’’—after quoting it as ‘‘ad spectaculum ”’ 
(? conf. with Lk. xxiii. 48 éxi tiv Oewpiav ravtnvy)—and allegorizes 
Galilee. Jerome, on Is. xxvii. 11, connects the Hebrew text with Lk. 
xxiii. 28 (“daughters of Jerusalem’’) but the LXX with Mt. xxviii. 9 
(“juxta LXX de Maria dicitur Magdalene...’’). He concludes thus: 
“These are pious expressions, but how they harmonize with the rest 
and how they fit in with the times of consummation of the world, it 
is difficult to explain.” 

A) Jn aie 25s 

2 For these reasons see Proclam. pp. 117—20 on “Salome in 
Mark,” and pp. 120—24 on “Sons of peace.” 
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(2) this ambiguity is best explained as the result, not of careless- 
ness, and still less of an intention to mystify readers, but of 
a desire to reproduce ancient tradition, which was itself 
ambiguous; (3) taking Mark’s tradition as the most ancient, 
we find in Mark (and in Mark alone) the name Salome; (4) this 
name, in Old and New Hebrew, might be confused severally 
with “my peace” and with “‘ belonging to my mother”; (5) Salome 
is generally accepted as being the mother of John the son of 
Zebedee; (6) hence John, the beloved disciple, being “‘the son 
of Salome,’ might be called, with a play on Salome’s name, 
“the son belonging to my mother”; (7) a gloss of this kind might 
naturally be added to the list of women in Mark’s tradition— 
“This meant (07, he said this!) the son belonging to my mother” ; 
(8) this would lead to the statement that “ Jesus said, [behold] 
the son belonging to my mother,” and that He said it to the 
women beholding His crucifixion. 

Even if Jesus did not actually say to His mother from the 
Cross “See, thy son,” we are justified in believing it to be 
probable that ‘‘the disciple from that hour took her to his own 
home2”’; for, if that had not been the fact, the statement would 
have been manifestly open to contradiction in Christian circles. 
And this, if a fact, falls in with the view—in itself a probable 
one—that in the Galilaean Church there were plays on the 
name Salome, which Mark alone has preserved?. 





1 On “said,”’ z7.e. meant, see Son 3204, 3371 e, and Notes 2837 (iii) a, 
2874 f. 

An xix, 24. 

3 Mk iii. 34. and Mt. xii. 49 (Lk. viii. 21 differs) have preserved 
a tradition that Jesus said once to a multitude, concerning His 
disciples—“looking round” or “stretching forth his hand’’—“See, 
my mother and my brethren.’”’ Early Christian traditions about 
Jesus on the Cross might naturally repeat a saying of this kind in 
connection with the Crucifixion when He “stretched out His hand 
and measured all things.” 

See Ovac. Sibyll. i. 372 ANN drav éexmeraon xeipas Kai wdavTa peTpHoN, 
rep. 7b. vili. 302 éxmerdoer 5€ yépas kal kéopov aravra petpnoe. What 
is the precise meaning, and what is the origin, of this “ measuring’? 
Does it mean reducing to.order? Comp. Is. xl. 11—12, where the 
picture of the shepherd “gathering the lambs in his arm”’ is followed 
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John, alone of the Evangelists, never mentions Mary the 
mother of Jesus by the name of ‘‘Mary,” but repeatedly calls 
her ‘‘his mother,” or ‘‘the mother,” or else, in the first mentions 
of her, “the mother of Jesus'.” This rather favours the view 
that he might insert in his Gospel traditions based on the 
similarity between “Salome” and ‘‘belonging to my mother’’— 
and this more especially in connection with the name of the 
apostle John, whom also he never mentions by name, but often 
by periphrasis. 


§ 3. Joseph of Arimathaea* 


Mark tells us that, ‘‘since it was the Preparation,” Joseph 
came to Pilate; and he alone adds that ‘“‘the Preparation” was 





by the question “ Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand?” Merpeiv occurs only five times in canon. LXX and once in 
Wisdom. 

The extension of the arms on the Cross might be regarded as 
preparatory to “embracing,’’ and Origen regards it thus when he 
contrasts the extension of hands by Jesus with the elevation of 
hands by Moses (on Exod. xvii. 11) “Moses quidem elevat manus, 
non exlendit; Jesus autem, qui universum orbem terrae exaltatus 
in cruce complexurus evat brachiis suis, dicit (Is. Ixv. 2) ‘Extendi 
manus meas...’.” 

1 Jn ul. 1, 3 “the mother of Jesus,” ii. 5, 12 “his mother”; vi. 42 
“whose father and mother we know,”’ may be contrasted with Mk vi. 3 
“the carpenter the son of Mary.” 


2 Mk xv. 42—7 
(R.V.) 

(42) And when 
even was now come, 
because it was the 
Preparation, that is, 
the day before the 
sabbath, 

(43) There came 


Joseph of Arima- 
thaea, a councillor of 
honourable estate, 


who also himself was 
looking for the king- 
dom of God; and he 
boldly went in unto 
Pilate, and asked for 
the body of Jesus. 
(44) And Pilate 


Mt. xxvil. 57—61 
(R.V.) 
(57) And when 
even was come, there 
came a rich man 


from Arimathaea, 
named Joseph, who 
also himself was 


Jesus’ disciple: 


(58) This man 
went to Pilate, and 
asked for the body of 
Jesus. Then Pilate 
commanded it to be 
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Lk. xxili. 50—56 
(R.V.) 

(50) And behold, 
aman named Joseph, 
who was a councillor, 
a good man and a 
righteous 

(51) (He had not 
consented to their 
counsel and deed), [a 
man] of Arimathaea, 
a city of the Jews, 
who was looking for 
the kingdom of God: 

(52) This man 
went to Pilate, and 
asked for the body of 
Jesus. 


(Mark xv. 42—7) 
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in other words “‘the day before the sabbath,” or, as he calls it 


fa es oe 





Mk xv. 42—7 
(R.V.) contd. 


marvelled if he were — 


already dead: and 
calling unto him the 
centurion, he asked 
him whether he had 
been any while dead 
(many anc. auth. were 
already dead). 

(45) And when he 
learned it of the 
centurion, he granted 
the corpse to Joseph. 

(46) And he 
bought a linen cloth, 
and taking him down, 
wound him in the 
linen cloth, and laid 
him in a tomb which 
had been hewn out of 
arock; and he rolled 
a stone against the 
door of the tomb. 


(47) And Mary 
Magdalene and Mary 
the [mother] of Joseés 
beheld where he was 
laid. 


Jn xix. 38— 42 (R.V.) (38) 


Mt. xxvii. 57—61 
(R.V.) contd. 


given up. 


(59) And Joseph 
took the body, and 
wrapped it in a clean 
linen cloth, 


(60) And laid it in 
his own new tomb, 
which he had hewn 
out in the rock: and 
he rolled a_ great 
stone to the door of 
the tomb, and de- 


parted. 
(61) And Mary 
Magdalene was there, 


and the other Mary, 
sitting over against 
the sepulchre. 


Lk. xxiil. 50—56 
(R.V.) contd. 


(53) And he took 
it down, and wrapped 
it in a linen cloth, 
and laid him in a 
tomb that was hewn 
in stone, where never 


-man had yet lain. 


(54) And it was 
the day of the Pre- 
paration, and _ the 
sabbath drew on (it. 
began to dawn). 

(55): ‘And. «the 
women, which had 
come with him out 
of Galilee, followed 
after, and beheld the 
tomb, and how his 
body was laid. 

56) And they re- 
turned, and prepared 
spices and ointments. 
And on the sabbath 


- they rested according 


to the command- 


ment. 


And after these things Joseph of 


Arimathaea, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the 
Jews, asked of Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus: 
and Pilate gave [him] leave. He came therefore, and took away 
his body. (39) And there came also Nicodemus, he who at the first 
came to him by night, bringing a mixture (some anc. auth. a roll) 
of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound [weight]. (40) So they 
took the body of Jesus, and bound it in linen cloths with the spices, 
as the custom of the Jews is to bury. (41) Now in the place where 
he was crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new tomb 
wherein was never man yet laid. (42) There then because of the 
Jews’ Preparation (for the tomb was nigh at hand) they laid Jesus. 
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in one word, “‘the prosabbath1.”’ Matthew, apparently not under- 
standing that the approach of the Preparation was the cause of 





1 Mk xv. 42 xai On dias yevouévns, erel Hv mapacKevn, 6 eoTey 
mpoodS8Barov. Mark alone uses the term rpooaSBarov. Levy iii. 691 b 
: shews that in Heb. “eve (any) of the sabbath” was a freq. phrase and 
: that in Aramaic Nnayy “the eve” was used by itself to mean “the eve 
of the sabbath,” i.e. 3—6 P.M. on Friday. UpooaSBarov occurs only 
once in LXX as representing Heb., and there as v.r., Ps. xcii. tit. 
“canticum carminis (Field) in die sabbati,” LXX and Sym. eis ryv 
juépav tov caBBdrov (NS Tod mpocaBBarov). The Heb. is “for the day 
(os) (Targ. sow Sy) of the sabbath.” This might be taken as 
meaning not “in die” but “in diem,’’ a song on the Friday evening 
for the coming Saturday. This might be called a song on (or, of) 
the prosabbath [for the coming sabbath] “canticum carminis pro- 
sabbati.”” But & has «is riv jpépay tod mpooaSB8arov, substituting 
“prosabbath”’ for “sabbath.’’ This is instructive as indicating a 
source of much possible confusion. 

The LXX has rpocaSSarov in Ps. xciii. tit. (with v.r. ca83arov) no 

Heb., and in Judith viii. 6 “save the eves of the sabbaths (rpooaBB8drov) 
and the sabbaths, and the eves of the new moons [v.r. adds and the 
new moons], and the feasts...,’’ but Syr. and Vulg. have merely 
“ sabbaths and new moons and feasts.’’ In Mk xv. 42, SS has merely 
“ And it was on the sabbath”’; k “Serum autem cum factum esset cene 
pure sabbati.” Josephus gives a decree of Augustus releasing the 
Jews from answering as legal sureties (Ant. xvi. 6. 2) “on the 
Sabbath, or the Preparation before it, from the ninth hour (h rn mpd 
avTns mapacKevy amd w@pas evarns).’’ This indicates that the whole of 
the twenty-four hours preceding the Sabbath (or other Feast) might 
be called ‘ Preparation,’”’ and that the immunity extended to only 
a part of it. 
- IlpocaSSarov does not occur in Goodspeed, not even in the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp where (Lightf. p. 594) “the writers betray an eager- 
ness to find parallels” between Polycarp’s martyrdom and Christ’s 
Passion. But “Preparation” and “Great Sabbath’ occur as follows. 
The soldiers are described as going forth to arrest Polycarp (Mart. § 7) 
“on the Preparation about supper-time (ri, wapackeuy repi deirvov Sparv),”” 
where Lightf. by a slip omits the italicised words in his translation. 
Then Polycarp prays (ib.) “for two hours,”’ and (§ 8) they set Polycarp 
on an ass and brought him to the city “it being [by this time] great 
sabbath (évros caBSarov peyddov).” (Lightf. “it being a high sabbath.’’) 
Toward the conclusion it is said ‘The blessed Polycarp was martyred 
...on a great sabbath at the eighth hour.”’ 

Nonnus paraphrases Jn xix. 14 “Now it was the Preparation of 
the passover” by “Extn & iv évérovor mpooaBaros (? -ov) érpexev nos, and 
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Joseph’s immediate action, delays the mention of “ Preparation” 
till after the entombment!. So does Luke*®. Matthew and 
Luke, besides omitting the Marcan prosabbath, give no expla- 
nation of the term Preparation. John thrice mentions the 
“Preparation” at considerable intervals and explains its 
importance and its influence on the sequel, resulting in a 
hasty and temporary entombment?. 

Mark is the only Synoptist that describes Joseph as having 
“dared,” or “‘ boldly made up his mind,’ when going to Pilate. 





Jn xix. 42 “because of the Jews’ Preparation” by”Orri map’ “EBpaioure 


, , e / 7 , , a > 
pvdaccopéevns Spopov Spns Veitova vixta hépovea rpocaBBaros erpexev nas. 


This illustrates the Johannine intervention for Mark, since Nonnus 


uses Mark’s unique word to shew that John, though not using the 
word, is, in effect, explaining it. 

1 Mt. xxvii. 62 ry dé ématvpuov, Aris éoriv pera TY mapackeuny. 
This is a strange expression. He means “on the sabbath,’’ but he 
does not mention odS8aroy till xxviii. I éWe 5é caSBdrov, TH ém- 
packovon cis piav caBBarov. That, too, is curiously expressed. 

* Lk. xxili. 54 kal qyépa jy mapackevns, cai caBBatov éméhaoxev. 
"Emipooxey does not occur in N.T. except here about the advent, 
in Mt., of pia caBBarov, but in Lk., of oaBBarov.. Evang. Petr. § 2 
represents Herod as saying to Pilate eel cai odSSarov éeripaoxer 
(rep. 2b. § 9). In LXX, emidhaoxey occurs (1) and é¢mipatoxew (3), 
all in Job. It is a poetical word. In N.T., émipavoxw occurs once 
in a Christian song quoted in Eph. v. 14 “ Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine upon (émipaioe) thee.”’ 
Neither word occurs in Goodspeed. 

3 Jn xix. 14 Av d€ mapackevi Tov macya, ib. 31 ...émei mapacKevr) HY; 
iva py...ev TO CaBBare@, Hv yap weyadn 7) Hepa exeivov TOU GaBBarov. This 
tells us that (1) the Preparation, or Eve, was the Eve of the Passover ; 
(2) it was also the Eve of the Sabbath. There were therefore special 
reasons for the speedy entombment. Comp. xix. 42 éxei odv Sia Thy 
mapackeviy tov “lovdaiov...€bnxav tov "Incovv, where “of the Jews” 
means, in effect, “owing to this Jewish custom which I have at some 
length tried to explain.”’ In Acts of John § 12 dre (MSS) rwapovBare 
éxpeuacbn has been explained by Hilgenfeld as “on the Preparation.” 
This would agree with the Aramaic Nn1My quoted above, p. 635, n. I. 

4 Mk xv. 43—5 Mt. xxvii. 57—8 Lk. xxiii. 50—52 


eA\Oadv lwond (Marg. 
+6) amd ‘Aptipaéaias 
> ‘ ‘ 4 
evoxnuav Bovdeutns, os 
kal avTos Hv Tpodexo- 
pevos tHv Baotelay Tou 


"OwWias dé yevopevns 
> * ’ 
nAObev avOpwmos tov- 

> ‘ t / 
ais amo ‘Apimadaias, 
rouvona ‘Iwond, os Kal 
avTos ewadnrevdn (Marg. 


Kal idod avnp dvopare 
"Ioanh BovAcutys vmrap- 
xov, avnp ayados kal 
Sikatos,—ovuros ovK AV 
ocuvKatarebeipevos TH 
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This might mean that he was afraid of Pilate. But it is much 
more probable that he was afraid of incurring the enmity of 
the Jews. John suggests this by saying that he was “‘a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, but in secret, through fear of the Jews.” 

Mark alone calls Joseph ‘‘respectable’”—a term used in 
early papyri to mean the “‘respectables” or “notables” of a 
town!. He adds “councillor” but does not say whether this 
refers to the town council of Arimathaea or to the Sanhedrin?. 
Luke indicates the latter by adding “‘he had not voted in favour 
of their counsel and action,” 7.e. that of the Sanhedrin in 
condemning Jesus. Luke also follows Mark in saying that 
Joseph was “looking for the kingdom of God.” For all this, 
Matthew substitutes (1) “‘rich,”’ (2) ‘he had become a disciple 
of Jesus.” These variations could be reasonably explained by 
the hypothesis of a Hebrew original meaning “A man of worth,” 





Mk xv. 43—5 
contd. 


Mt. xxvii. 57—8 


Lk. xxiil. 50—52 
contd. 


contd. 


beov, roAunoas ciondbev 
ampos tov TlewWGarov kai 
WTyVOaTO TO Topa TOV 
*"Incov. o 8€ TleAaros 
> , oF 4 
eOavpacer ei 5n TEOvn- 
Kev, Kal mpooKadeca- 
pevos TOV KevTUpi@va 
> / es >» 
ernpotTnoev avTov et 4On 


> ’ col > ~ 
enadnrevaev) T@ “Incov: 

e ~ 
outros mpogeA Oar To Het- 

; > ’ ‘ ~ 
Aar@ iTHoaTO TO Toya 
tou Inoov. Torte o Ile- 
Aatos é€xéAevoev arrodo- 
Ojva.. 


a“ ‘ cod Ul 
BovAn Kai rH mpake 
’ cal , sc ‘ 
avT@v,—arro Apimabaias 
, ~ > ‘ 4 
ToAews TaV lovdaiwr, os 
, ‘ 
mpooedéxeto THY Bagt- 

a - 2 
Aelavy tov Oeov, ovros 

4 -”~ ‘ 
mpooe\Oav reo Iewkar@ 
> ‘ lol ~ 
yTHTATO TO GMpa TOU 
Incov. 


(marg. mada) aéOaver- 
Kal yvous amo TOU Kev- 
Tupi@vos edwpncato TO 
mrropa TO “loon. 

Jn xix. 38 Mera de radra npdtynoev Tov TMetdGrov loon amd ‘Apimabaias, 
x ‘ ~) > a , ‘ ‘ A. ’ “ > / o cd 
av padnris {rov| Incod xexpuppévos be d1a rov pdBov trav “lovdaiwy, tva apy 
TO gOpa TOD Inood* Kal érérpewWev 6 Tlearos. 

In Mk, SS has “And he dared and went in unto Pilate,’ k “ausus 
est et introivit ad pilatum.” 

1 Wetst. on Mk quotes Phrynichus and Suidas as condemning 
the popular use of evcyjpov for “in good position,” “well-to-do.”’ 
See Corrections 519, and add’ Berl. Urkund. 376 (znd or 3rd cent.) 
(a rescript) “to the vespectables’’ of a village (comp. 381 where the 
writers call themselves evaynpoves). 

2 Acta Pil. (A) xi. 3 “loan Bovdeutis ari’ A. rodeos brapxov favours 
the view that he was an official of Arimathaea, but Luke indicates 
that he was a member of the Sanhedrin. 
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or perhaps “‘A son of worth?.”” The phrase is opposed to 
“a man of Belial.’’ But the Hebrew for “worth” often means 
“riches?.”’ Matthew may have taken it thus, and all the more 
readily because of Isaiah’s prophecy ‘‘they made his grave... 
with the rich in his death?.”’ 

Mark alone tells us that when Joseph asked for the body, 
Pilate “‘marvelled if he were already dead.” This, taken by 
itself, might lead unbelievers to say, in derision, that the 
marvel would be justifiable, and that Jesus did not die on the 
Cross. Anticipating this criticism, some evangelists might omit 
the Marcan tradition. Matthew and Luke at all events do omit 
it. But according to John, such a derisive objection may be 
met by facts passed over in Mark’s narrative. Before receiving 
Joseph’s request, Pilate had given orders for the crurifragium, 
i.e. in effect, the killing of the crucified. “The sudden death of 
- Jesus anticipated the crurifragium in a surprising manner, but 
the soldiers assured themselves of the reality of the death by 
piercing His side. Joseph, coming straight from the Cross, and 
informing Pilate of the unexpectedly rapid death, might well 
cause surprise, and even unbelief, until Joseph’s account was 
confirmed by the centurion. Mark might have expressed -the 
facts fully thus, ‘‘ Pilate marvelled that Jesus had already died 
[and then found from the centurion that the death had been ascertained 
without the crurifragium which he had ordered|.’’ But he did not 
express them thus because he had omitted all mention of the 
crurtifragium. John supplies what Mark omitted. 

John also says that Joseph was seconded by Nicodemus— 
seconded, but at someinterval. Joseph supplied the courageous 





1 See Gesen. 298—9 on nm = “ability,” but “often involving 
moral worth.” It also means “wealth.” In Exod. xviii. 21 “men 
of ability, such as fear God, men of truth, hating unjust gain’”— 
where Rashi says “vich men, who have no need to practise hypocrisy 
and pervert judgment’’—are called briefly afterwards (xviii. 25) 
“men of ability,” and these are to be chosen as rulers and judges. 
In 1 K. i. 42, “thou art a man of worth (9n),” the Targ. has “thou 
art a man fearing (5»n7) sins,” and in ib. i. 52 “If he is like a son ({2) 
of worth (5»n),” the Targ. has “like a man fearing (9m) sins.” 

2 Tromm. gives 5»m as mdoiros ten times. 

3 Ts. lili. 9. 
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initiative in petitioning Pilate, and in ‘‘taking away”’ the body 
from the Cross. Nicodemus came afterwards (“‘but there came 
also Nicodemus”) and brought embalming spices in profusion!, 
*‘a hundred pounds in weight.” The Evangelist not improbably 
desires us to contrast this with Mary’s single ‘‘ pound” of oint- 
ment—more precious than the hundred pounds?. Here it is 
added that Nicodemus was “‘he that came to Jesus by night at 
the first.” He was ajust man. He had said to the Sanhedrin 
‘Doth our Law judge the accused [/. the man] except it first 
hear from himself and know what he doeth??” But he was 
deficient in courage, and here he serves as a foil to Joseph, 
whose “boldness” —mentioned by Mark—had not been appre- 
ciated by Matthew and Luke+. 


S As, dae entombing® 


Matthew and Luke differ conspicuously from Mark in 
rejecting the word “‘bound-fast”’ or “‘fettered,”’ and substituting 


1 Why does Mark (xv. 46 dyopacas) say that Joseph “bought’’ 
linen? Possibly the original meant “procured” or “took” np. 
See Nehem. x. 31 dyopapev (np), and Nehem. v. 2 A.V. ‘‘take up,”’ 
R.V. “get” (“let us get (LXX AnpwWoucba) corn that we may eat 
and live’’). It is noteworthy that in Mk xvi. I nydpacar, the word is 
used again by Mark alone to describe the “buying”’ of spices after 
the sabbath. 

2 Jn xii. 3, xix. 39 are the only N.T. instances of Airpa. 

8 Jn vii. 51—2. “The man” means “the man [brought up from 
time to time for judgment].”’ 

4 The Synoptists have given us no previous indication that any 
Jew (Mk) “of honourable estate,’’ or (Mt.) “rich,’’ would regard 
Jesus with favour—unless we may accept; as honestly and sincerely 
uttered, the words assigned by Mark alone to a scribe, who said to 
Jesus (xii. 32) “Teacher, thou hast well said.’”’ John, on the other 
hand, has prepared the way for it by the first words of Nicodemus, 
(iii. 2) “ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God.” 
But this is private, and Nicodemus in public (2b. vil. 50—51) adopts 
a judicial and less favourable tone. 


5 Mk xv. 46—7 Mt. xxvii. 590—61 Lk. xxili. 53, 55 


\ > , , . A 2 ‘ 
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‘‘enfolded,’”’ to describe Joseph’s entombing of Christ’s body}. 
The latter word probably seemed more suitable to the kindness 


of the act. 


But on the other hand the former better suggests 


those fetters of the grave which were to be broken in the 


Resurrection. 


Accordingly John, though not adopting Mark’s 


unusual word, restores the sense of imprisonment by using the 
word “bind” habitually applied to prisoners?. 





Mk xv. 46—7 
contd. 


AeAarounpévovr ex mréTpas, 
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TéGerrau, 


Mt. xxvii. 59—61 
contd. 
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Lk. xxili. 53, 55 
contd, 
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“enfold’”? means (Aristoph. Nub. 987, Plut. 692) 
“wrap oneself up” comfortably in a cloak, blanket etc. 
is used (Artemidor. i. 13) of “swathing” babes, the emblem of help- 
lessness, of entanglement in debt (Plut. Mor. 830 E) 6 dmaé évewndels 
péver xpewortns Oia mavtos, of Caesar (ib. Vit. 739 D) “hunted to 
death like a wild beast, entangled [and held-fast] in the hands of all 
[the] conspirators (€veieiro Tais mavtwv xepoiv).”’ Applied to things 
it might mean (Philo ii. 622) binding fast without “violence” ; 
but applied to persons (not babes) it would mostly imply violence 
or coercion. It is incorrectly printed éve:Anupévns in Philo ii. 622, 
and in some MSS of Polyc, Philipp. § 1 rovs évenpévous. . 

John uses the Mt.-Lk. word later on (xx. 7 évrervAvypévorv), but 
in quite a different sense, of the empty napkin “rolled up”’ (see 
below, p. 670 foll.). 

2 See above p. 541, n. I, on the Marcan dyjoavres om. by Lk. 
Does John wish to suggest here that when the Word came to the 
world (Jni. 11) “ His own” not only “did not receive,” but attempted 

o “bind”? Him—friends after His death as well as enemies during 
His life? About this he might feel (2 Tim. ii, 10) adda 6 Aoyos Tov 


beov ov bédera. 
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Mark and Matthew, in describing Joseph’s “‘tomb’’ as “‘ hewn,” 
use a phrase that occurs in the Bible elsewhere only in Isaiah’s 
description of the “tomb” that has been “hewn” for himself 
by a rich upstart who is threatened with God’s wrath!. Luke 
avoids this by substituting a word that means “chiselled’’ or 
“‘cut-out-of-stone,’’ which occurs in LXX only once as the 
_ Greek rendering of Pisgah (‘‘cleft’’)?. . 

To readers of the LXX the Lucan term might suggest the 
thought of the mountain on which Moses died. But this would 
not be quite appropriate. John, and John alone, tells us that 
the tomb was in “a garden,” near the place of crucifixion. 
About this the Gospel of Peter says that Joseph, “having re- 
ceived the Lord, washed and bound Him fast in linen and 
brought Him into fis own grave, called Joseph’s Garden,” 
This seems probable in itself. But Matthew alone implies that 
the grave was Joseph’s. Why does John, instead of confirming 
_ Matthew, take pains to tell us a detached fact, that the tomb 
was in “‘a garden ’’—omitting all statements about the “ hewing”’ 
or “cutting” and the ownership of the tomb#? 

Seeking an answer to this question we are led to reflect (as 
often) that the end of the Fourth Gospel, like the beginning, 
implies a Hexaemeron, a New Genesis®. We are therefore (as 
Origen says concerning the entombment) in a region of sym- 
bolism®. And at this stage we have reached the events that 





' Is. xxil. 16 éaréunoas ceavt@ dde pynpeiov. The word daropeiv 
occurs nowhere else in prophecy except Is. li. 1. 

* Deut. iv. 49 “the slopes (marg. springs) of Pisgah,’’ LX X ’Aanda0 
tiv AakeuTHy. 

3 Evang. Petr. § 6 \aBav dé tov Kupiov Edovce kai eiAnoe owvddvi Kai 
eionyayev eis tOvov Tadov, Kadovpevoy knrov “lwonp. This suggests the 
question, Why did no evangelist add ¢dovoe? If it were not so 
natural an addition, one might suggest that the writer had in view 
variants of eveAnce, including edovee, esAvoe, ANd evAnoe, and that he 
has conflated two of them. 

4 John also, like Luke, omits the rolling of the stone to the 
entrance of the grave, but (again like Luke) assumes it, and mentions 
the stone later on. 

5 See Proclam. p. 15, Son 3583 (ix) b, (xii) d, comp. Joh. Gr. 2624, 
2647. 


6 It does not follow that we are consequently in a “region” of 
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correspond, antithetically, to the fall of Adam and his expulsion 
from Paradise under sentence of death. Paradise is, in Hebrew, 
“garden.” The Johannine word for “garden” occurs in Aquila 
for the first time when we read that ‘“‘The Lord God planted a 
gardeneastward in Eden and there he put the man he had formed}.”’ 
That referred to the first Adam. Now, in this new “garden,” 
the Lord God is “putting” the second and sinless Adam, like 
“a grain of wheat,” to spring up from death into a new life 
that shall redeem the first Adam from death and sin?. 





non-fact, but it does follow that the writer would select and empha- 
size what were (or what appeared to him to be) facts that suited 
symbolism. Take, for example, John’s mention here of a “garden.” 
(1) A “garden”’ may have been the actual place of the tomb. (2) “A 
garden (gan) of fertility (semane),’”’ Gansemane, may have been one 
of the many forms of what we call “ Gethsemane”’ (of which the prefix 
is very variously given in MSS and Versions, see above, p. 448); 
and this may be illustrated. by Jerome’s (and the Talmudists’) 
explanation of the Gen- in Gennesaret which Jerome renders (as if 
it were gan-) “garden of rulers’’ (see Onomastica and Levy i. 349 @). 
(3) In either of these two cases a symbolistic writer would be likely 
to emphasize the tradition about a “‘garden.’’ He would of course do’ 
so if he knew it to be true; but he would also prefer it to other 
traditions, if he thought it to be fairly probable. 

1 Gen. ii. 8 (Aq.) cai eirevoev Kuipios 6 Oeds knrov ev “Ede (}TY3 3) 
amo apxyndev (D7pID).... LXX has mrapddacov ev’ "Eden xara avarodas, 
kal €Oero exe Tov GvOpwroyv by érhacer. 

2 Origen (Cels. ii. 69, Lomm. xviii. 233 foll.) says about the events 
of the entombment “Each of them may be shewn (dzrodeixvura:) to be 
also asymbol of something—at least in the judgment of those who read 
the Scripture with understanding.’’ Then he paraphrases Rom. vi. 4 
“We were buried with Him through baptism and have also risen with 
Him,” to shew that the tomb in which we have been thus buried 
must be ‘“new’’—so as to contain “so to speak, a new dead man’’— 
not constructed out of many stones but hewn out of one rock. Also 
on Ps. i. 3 ‘‘He shall be like a tree,”’ he says that, according to one 
interpretation, ‘“‘It is the soul of the Saviour...transplanted to the 
paradise where also the Gospel (Lk. xxiii. 43) says that He was after 
the Passion, relating that He said to the penitent robber, ‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in God’s paradise’.’’ Against these words of 
Christ, he says (Comm. Joann. xxxii. 19, Lomm. ii. 481) objections 
have been raised which he tries to meet. Perhaps there were early 
plays on the paradise of Joseph and that of Eden. 
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It should be noted that although John follows Matthew in 
saying that the tomb was “new,” as well as Luke in saying that 
no one had ever yet been placed in it, he does not follow Matthew 
in saying that it belonged to Joseph. On the contrary, after 
mentioning the tomb as being “‘in a garden,’’ John implies that 
it was under control of “the gardener,’ to whom Mary appeals 
saying “If thou hast conveyed him away, tell me where thou 
hast put him?.”” John has previously told us that the body was 
placed in this tomb, not because it was Joseph’s—which would 
have been a perfectly sufficient reason—but “‘on account of the 
Preparation of the Jews, because the tomb was near.’”’ This 
suggests that (I) the tomb did not belong to Joseph, but that 
- Joseph had used it temporarily under pressure of extreme need ; 
(2) that the tomb either belonged to the owner of the garden, 
or was one of a number of tombs, severally owned, in “‘the 
garden,’ for which tombs an official called “the gardener” was 
responsible; (3) that Mary feared lest the gardener might have 
resented the liberty taken by Joseph and might have removed 
the body. 

Some supposition of this kind is far more probable than the 
one supported by Matthew alone, namely, that the grave 
belonged to Joseph, and that it was sealed by the chief priests 
and guarded by Roman soldiers. If Joseph had made use of 
some new tomb, not his own, in an emergency, and intending 
to use it only for a few hours, it would become intelligible that 
he should remove the body as soon as possible—under cover of 


Ephrem says (p. 267) that Jesus left the burial clothes in the 
tomb “ut homo (it. Adam) in paradisum sine veste intraret sicut 
illic erat antequam peccaverat.” Then (p. 268) he enlarges on our 
receiving life from Christ as we received death from Adam: “For 
we fed on His body instead of the fruit of that tree, and His Table 
has become to us a garden of Delight (7.e. Eden).’’ 

Cramer, on Lk. xili. 19 eis xjmov éavrod, prints as from Irenaeus 
a statement that the Lord Jesus is here referred to as dying and as 
rising up to life like a seed. But he uses dypds instead of xjzros in 
his comment, and makes no allusion to the garden of Joseph. Perhaps 
those early Christians who depended on LXX alone would not see in 
kymos any allusion to the rapddewos in Genesis. 

A] xx ts. 
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night so as to escape the notice of the rulers of the Jews— 
without a precise regard for legal restrictions that forbade such 
action on the sabbath. : 
Great difficulties attend this and every explanation of the 
opened tomb. There appears to be in all the Gospels at this 
point, but especially in Mark and John, a mixture of the 
symbolical with the literal which throws doubt on all inferences 
as to exact details. But at all events no one can deny that the 
obvious interpretation of John’s words is, that the tomb was 
not Joseph’s, and was not intended by Joseph to be the Lord’s 
final resting-place!, but was used by Joseph in an emergency. 
And that John used these words deliberately becomes all the 
more probable in view of the fact that Joseph’s ownership of 
the tomb was asserted by Matthew against the silence—implying 
contradiction—preserved by Mark and Luke. 





1 Comp. Westcott (on Jn xix. 42): “it is implied that the 
sepulchre in which the Lord was laid was not chosen as His final 
resting-place.’’ Cramer prints commentaries (of Chrysostom, Severus, 
and Ammonius) that agree in applying the word oikovopeiada, “ provi- 
dentially arranged,” to the interment in this “new” tomb. Chrys. 
SayS Oixovopeira: d€ eis Kavov avrov TeOeivar pynpetor ev @ ovdeis eréOn, iva 
kal THs avaoracews cadys 7 amddekis yévnrat, Kal Bote Tors pabnras 
SuvnOnva pet’ evkodias wapayevéoOa, Kai Ocatas Tov cupBavTav yevéoOar 
kal paptupas, mAnoiov 6vTas Tov TOmoV Kal THs Tadns. 

What Chrys. means by cadns is explained by Ammonius, who 
says that if Jesus had shared a tomb “with others,’’ unbelievers 
would have said that some “other,’’ not Jesus,had arisen. Ammonius 
also plays on the word xawov as referring to the xaworopnia of God’s 
purpose to destroy “corruption,’”’ and to ‘‘ the strangeness (f€vov) of 
the shooting-up [of the seed] from death into life (ris ex Oavarov eis 
Conv avadpopns).’’ See Steph. Thes. avadpopy, and comp. Jn xii. 24. 

The Diatessaron omits Matthew’s statement that the tomb was 
Joseph’s. It has “ And there was in the place. ..a garden, and in that 
garden a new tomb...and they left Jesus there because the sabbath 
had come in, and because the tomb was near.’”’ Then it proceeds, — 
in the plural, “And they pushed a great stone...,’’ where Matthew 
has the singular, rpooxvAioas agreeing with leon. 
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§ I. 


{Mark xv. 47—xvi. 8] 


the sabbath} 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHRIST'S RESURRECTION 


What the women did before, and immediately after, 


THE announcement of Christ’s resurrection to the women 
near the tomb is preceded by a statement (1) in Mark and Luke 





1 Mk xv. 47— 

xvi. 4 (R.V.) 

(47) And Mary 
Magdalene and Mary 
the [mother] of Joses 
beheld where he was 
laid. 


(1) And when the 
sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the [mother] of 
James, and Salome, 
bought spices, that 
they might come and 
anoint him. 

(2) And very early 
on the first day of the 
week, they come to 
the tomb when the 
sun was risen. 


(3) And _ they 
were saying among 
themselves, Who 


shall roll us away the 
stone from the door 
of the tomb? 

(4) And looking 
up, they see that the 
stone is rolled back: 
for it was exceeding 
great. 


Mt. xxvii. 61, xxviii. 
1—2 (R.V.) 

(61) And Mary 
Magdalene was there, 
and the other Mary, 
sitting over against 
the sepulchre.... 


(1) Now late on 
the sabbath day, as 
it began to dawn to- 
ward the first [day] 
of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary to see 
the sepulchre.... 


(2) And behold, 
there was a great 
earthquake; for an 
angel of the Lord 
descended from 
heaven, and came 
and rolled away the 
stone, and sat upon 
it. 
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Lk. xxiii. 55 
xxiv. 2 (R.V.) 


(55) And _ the 
women, which had 
come with him out 
of Galilee, followed 
after, and beheld the 
tomb, and how his 


body was laid. 

56) And_ they 
returned, and pre- 
pared spices and 
ointments. 


And on the sab- 
bath they rested ac- 
cording to the com- 
mandment, 

(1) But on the 
first day of the week, 
at early dawn, they 
came unto the tomb, 
bringing the spices 
which they had pre- 
pared. 


(2) And _ they 
found the stone roll- 
ed away from the 
tomb. 
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that they “were beholding where he was (lit.) put,” o 


r, ‘‘ beheld 


the tomb and how his body was (/it.) put,’ but (2) in Matthew 


by a statement that they were “ 
Luke adds that the women “ 
and ‘‘rested on the sabbath?.”’ 
find the women (Mark) “ 


past,” 
the week”; 


that may mean) to “‘behold the grave” 
early dawn on the first day of the week and bringing the spices 


they had prepared?.”’ 


sitting opposite the grave.” 
returned” and “prepared spices”’ 
In the following verses we 
buying spices when the sabbath was 
and “‘coming to the tomb very early on the first day of 
(Matthew) “‘coming late of the sabbath” (whatever 


(Luke) “‘coming at 





Jn xx. 1 (R.V.) Now on the first [day] of the week cometh Mary 
Magdalene early, while it was yet dark, unto the tomb, and seeth 
the stone taken away from the tomb. 


1 Mk xv. 47 
‘H de Mapia ” May- 
dadrnyy kat Mapia 7 


"Iwonros ebewpovy mov 
réGewrat. 


2 Mk xvi. I1—2 

Kai Siayevopevov Tou 
caBBarov [7| Mapia 1 
Maydadnvn Kal Mapia 7 
[row | “‘TaxoBou kal Sa- 
A@pN Hyopacay dpdpata 
wa €AOovoa dreifyroow 
avrov. kali Niavy mpat 
[77] pra tov caBBarev 
Epxovrat emi TO ynpeiov 
avareiXayTos (marg. 
avarédAovtos) Tod nXLov. 


Mt. xxvii. 61 
"Hy Sé éxei Mapiap 
n Maydadnvy Kai 7 addAn 
Mapia_ xa@npevac dre- 
vavTt TOU Tadov. 


: 


Mt. xxviii. I 
’OWe de caBBarev, 


TH emiparkovan eis piay 
caBBarev, irOev Mapia 
(marg. Mapvap) 7) 7 May- 
daAnv7) Kal 7 aAAn Mapia 
Oewpnoa tov radov. 


Lk. xxili. 55—6 

KaraxoAovénocacadeé 
ai yuvaixes, airwes hoay 
cuvednrvOviar €k THs 
TadvAaias avTe, edearav- 
TO TO punpetov kal ws 
éréOn TO oapa avrTod, 
vmootpéWaca dé nrot- 
pacay dp@para kal pupa. 
Kai ro pev odBBatov | 
novxagay Kata THY év- 
ToAny, 

Lk. xxiv. I 

Tn d€ wa tev cap- 

Batwyv dpOpov Babéws eri 


- TO pynpa HAOav hépoverat 


a ¢ , > / 
a nTOlLacay ap@para. 


The Diatessaron has “(Lk.) And they returned and (Mk) bought 


(Lk.) ointment and perfume and (Lk.) prepared [it] that (Mk) they 
might come and anoint him. And (Lk.) on the day which was the 
sabbath day they desisted according to the command.”’ Then, after 
inserting Mt. xxvii. 62 b—66, it proceeds “And (Mt. xxviii. 1) in 
the evening of the sabbath, which is the morning of the first [day] 
(We b€ caBBadrorv, 7) éexupwoKovon eis piay caBBarwy) and (Lk, xxiv. 1) in 
the dawning (épé@pouv Badéws) while (Jn xx. 1) the darkness yet remained 
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Several questions suggest themselves. Why does Mark 
think it necessary to insert that they “‘bought” spices? Being 
inserted by Mark, why is it omitted by Matthew and Luke? 
Matthew’s ‘“‘sitting’’ and Luke’s ‘“‘resting’—may they be 
regarded as interpretations of one and the same original? 
If so, which is correct? If “sitting” is to be accepted literally, 
as well as “‘resting,’’ what is the reason for inserting the former? 
That the women “rested on the sabbath” in spite of their 
grief is a-statement of interest. But that they “‘sat” at the 
grave, instead of standing, seems a superfluous detail—unless 
it can be shewn that it may refer to some Jewish custom not 
recognised by Mark and Luke. 

That there was likely to be such a custom is only remotely 
suggested by a single passage in the Bible, which describes 
the friends of Job as sitting down with him upon the ground}, 
But that there was actually such a custom among Jews is 
indicated by Jewish tradition about “seven sittings for the 
dead?.’”’ It is also favoured by the Gospel of Peter, which 
represents the women as craving, if possible, to “‘ sit by the side”’ 





(cxorias ért ovons)....’’ This appears to interpret ope caSBatrav as 
referring to a time that might be called Saturday night after midnight 
or Sunday morning before daylight. 

In Lk. xxiv. 1 D omits dpwpara (as also do a, b, e etc.) and sub- 
stitutes cat tives ouv avras, SS has ‘‘and there had come with them 
other women.” Early papyri mention apapara (Berl. Urkund. 362, 
vii. 12) adding kai adda; see ib. i. 7, i. 21, apparently meaning “spices 
et ceteva’’ to denote a mixture (comp. Ovryr. Pap. 1211 éheov (i.e. 
€Aawv)...mav apwpa yopis AiBavov). 

' Job ii. 13 “sat.down with him (18) on (lit. to) the ground 
seven days...,’’ mapexaéioay (the only instance of mapaxadifew in 
LXX) (A mapexdOnvro) aire érra hpépas (LXX omits “on the ground”’). 
Hapaxaéjo00a in LXX elsewhere occurs only in Esth. i. 14 “sitting 
by the king,”’ where the context gives the word different associations. 
Tlapaxaé¢éfoua, non-occurrent in LX X, occurs in N.T. only in Lk. x. 39 
“ sitting by the feet of Jesus.” 

2 See Hor. Heb. (on Mt. ix. 23) on the “ bestowing of (nvd103) kind- 
nesses (O°DN)”’ on the dead, quoting Jer. Bevach. on Jobii. 13. Hor. 
Heb. also (on Jn xi. 19) quotes Baba Bathra 100 b “ The seven standings 
and sittings for the dead must not be diminished” and Moed Katon, 
cap. 4 “Those that comfort ought to sit nowhere but upon the floor.” 
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of the Lord and perform His obsequies, or else at least to per- 
form the semblance of them at the door of His tomb?. On the 
supposition that the original (like Matthew) described the women 
as “sitting” and purposing to “sit” for a period of some 
duration ‘‘over against” the dead, we can understand that 
Mark misunderstood this “‘sitting over against the dead” as 
meaning “‘were taking up a position where they could ‘behold | 
where the body was put,’”’ and that Luke adopted this Marcan 
interpretation, slightly modified. 

But again, the Hebrew “sit” also means “‘sit quieke 
“abide,” “‘remain at home,” and is occasionally rendered 
“‘rest?.”” The original might therefore mean that they “‘re- 
mained quiet in their homes” during the day that commenced 
with sunset, that is, during the sabbath. This second inter- 
pretation Luke may have combined with the first and amplified 
and emphasized it by adding “‘ according to the commandment.” 
It is an ingenious and painstaking interpretation worthy of a 
Greek historian who aimed at separating prosaic truth from 





1 Evang. Petry. § 12 "OpOpov Sé ris Kuptaxns Mapiap 4 Maydadnyn, 
pabnrpia Tod Kupiov ([yris] PoBoupevn Sia rovs "Iovdaious, erecdy éepdéyovro 
UTo Tis dpyns, ovK emoingey emi TH pvnuate Tov Kupiov a eidOecay Toei ai 
yuvaikes emt Tots amoOvycKovor Kal Tois adyam@pévors avrais) AaBovoa pel 
éautris ras idtas #AGe emi TO pvnueiov Grou Hv Tebeis. Kal ehoBovvTo pH 
iWwow avras oi Iovdator, kat €Xeyor Ei kal un ev exeivn TH Nuépa N eoTavpwOn 
edurnOnuev KkrAavoa kat KoWacba, Kai viv él Tod pynpatos advrov Tomooper 
tavra, Tis S€ dmokvAioer nuiv Kal tov AiBov rov TéeOevta emi THs Ovpas Tov 
prneiov, iva eiceAOovoa rapakabeo Gapev avT@ Kai TojoT@pev Ta O*eidoueva ; 

In Mt. xi. 16, Lk. vii. 32 “children sztting in the market-place”’ and 
‘‘piping’”’ or “mourning ’’—7.e. playing at a wedding or funeral—the 
word “sitting”’ seems, at first, inappropriate to a funeral, though it 
might suit a wedding feast; but if “ szttimg’’ was a recognised part 
of the obsequies for the dead, it is even more applicable to a funeral 
than to a wedding. 

2 “Sit,” aw, = Luke’s word, jyovyagfm in Exod. xxiv. 14, and in 
2 K. iv. 13 (v.r. Field, ‘‘’AdAos’’). But another possible explanation 
is that “odour of vestfulness (min‘3),’’ or “vestfulness” by itself, 
meaning “ perfume (ei édia),’’ has been confused with my3 “rest.’’ See 
Ezr. vi. 10 (rpoodéporres) eddias (N13), Walton “odores quietis,’’ 
1 Esdr. vi. 31 orovdai. In Dan. ii. 46 the same word is rendered 
{LXX) omovédas, (Theod.) evwdias. 
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what seemed (to him) poetic metaphor. But in this instance 
Matthew appears to have preserved the historical truth}. 

The context indicates that the women came on a kind of 
pilgrimage to the tomb, perhaps still hoping against hope that 
He was not finally taken from them, and in any case intending 
to pay Himaloving homage. This might be expressed generally 
by the Hebrew “perform service of kindness,” quoted above?. 
It is true that Matthew says that they came to behold (thedrein) 
the grave—a strange expression to use after he has just told 
us that they had been previously “‘sitting over against the 
grave’’—(which seems to imply that they had already “‘ beheld”’ 
it); but the apparent inconsistency may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that, in Greek, thedros, ‘‘beholder,’’ was used of a 
sacred messenger sent as an ambassador to consult an oracle 
and offer a sacrifice®. In canonical LXX, the verb thedrein is 
rare, and mostly used of “beholding” visions (in Daniel). 
Matthew differs altogether from the other Evangelists in his 
rare use of thedrein. He never uses it elsewhere except above 
(“women beholding from afar”’)5. And it does not make sense 
here, unless it is used to mean something much more than 
“behold,” something that implies an offering of devotion. 
This offering of devotion might be described in Hebrew or 
Aramaic as “‘an odour of sweetness.”’ But the word for “‘sweet- 
ness’ literally means “‘vestfulness.”” And this, falling in with 
the fact that the day of ‘‘vesting,”’ the sabbath, was actually 
at hand, might encourage Luke in his view that the tradition 
implied that “They rested on the sabbath.”’ 

We pass to the Marcan statement that the women “bought 
spices.’ “Bought” is omitted by Luke. “Spices” is omitted 





‘ Lk. Xxilil. 56 troorpéacm, “returning,’ might be a further 
Lucan conflation since (Clue 9) “Heb. ‘sit’ is identical in some of its 
forms with ‘veturn,’”’ and the two are freq. confused in LXX. 

2 See p. 647, n. 2 

3 See Steph. Thes, Oewpos. 

4 Ocwpeiv does not occur without v.r. in canon. LXX outside Ps. 
(on which see p. 627, n. 2), Prov., Eccles. and Daniel. 

5 Mt. xxvii. 55 dé paxpddev Oewpovoa, identical with Mk xv. 4o. 
@ewpeitv occurs Mk (7), Lk. (7), Jn (24). 
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by several versions of Luke!. Mark’s word for “‘spice,”’ aroma, 
when derived from Greek, and used as in the best Greek authors, 
means “the products of the ploughed field,” 7.e. corn®. In 
LXX, it means “spice” in Chronicles, but not in the earlier 
historical books, where other words are. substituted®. Mark’s 
word for ‘““buy ’’—almost always when used in the Pentateuch, 
and once when used in Isaiah—is applied merely to the buying of 
corn or food*. The Hebrew often supplies “‘corn” as the object. 
But where it Bees not (e.g. ‘“‘they came to buy [corn]”) Onkelos 
supplies “corn” or an equivalent?. 

But practically the same Hebrew word means ‘isd “hope” 
or “‘wait.”’ It is used of “hoping,” or “ waiting,’ on the Lord, 
or for His salvation. And where the Hebrew has another word 
for ‘‘hope” the Targums often substitute this one®. Hence 





1 See above, p. 646, n. 2 ad fin. 

2 *Anwpa, from apow “ plough,’’ meaning “‘ the result of ploughing,”’ 
“corn” etc., is used in Aristoph. Pax 1158, Soph. Fragm. 77, and 
also misspelt aS dona in Aelian (see Lobeck’s Phrynichus p. 227 
quoting Suidas: *’Ap@para od ra Ovpidyara oi artiKkol, GAAa Ta eo Tappeva, 
ubi male scribitur dpépara’’). 

When meaning “aroma,” dpwpa is said (L.S.) to be perhaps 
derived from some eastern origin. I have been unable to find in 
Wetstein any note about dpwya. 

3 ”"Apopa (Heb. alw. O22, “balsam’’) occurs in 1 Chr., 2 Chr., and 
Esth., 8 times, but not from Genesis to 2 K. fin. except in 2 K. xx. 13 
(where Sym. has 7dvcpara). Elsewhere pw3=7ducpa (7), Ovpiapya (3) etc. 

4 Gen. xli. 57, xl. 5 etc., Deut. ii. 6, Is. lv. 1. Lev. xxvii. 19, 
‘‘ sanctified,”’ ayopacus, is in B#>AF dyaoas—a word used in Exod. xx. 
8 about keeping the sabbath holy, a point mentioned only by Luke 
here (xxill. 56). 

6 Gen. xli. 57 Heb. 12¥, Onk. 33° + N13) 7.e. “produce of the 
earth,’’ “corn-food”’ (see Brederek p. 118, “‘stets mit folgendem 2, 
wo auch nicht schon im Text 72%”). See Gesen. 991 b shewing that 
the verb 7234, lit. “to corn,’ is sometimes used with the noun 72 
“‘corn”’—so that “they came to corn corn” means to “buy supplies 
of corn’”’—but sometimes without the noun. 

"Ayopafw represents other Heb. verbs besides 12¥, but only six or 
seven times altogether. 

6 Gesen. 9604, 71, “ wait, hope (Aramaism; cf. Aram. 72D, think, 
Pa. hope).’’ The Heb. is used of “waiting on, or for (ds), God” in 
Ps. civ. 27, cxlv. 15, and for (5) God’s salvation in Ps. cxix. 166. In 
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a statement that the women “waited patiently for the Lord” 
in the evening after His death, being first misinterpreted as 
meaning that they ‘bought for the Lord,” or that they “ bought 
corn-food (arémata) for the Lord,’ might suggest the reflection : 
“The word means ‘buy corn-food (ardmata)’: how can this 
make sense?” Then it might be explained as meaning “ They 
bought spices for the Lord.”’ 

But why does not Matthew insert this or something like it? 
Perhaps he does, latently. For we have seen above that the 
parallel Matthew says (very strangely and inconsistently) that 
the women “came to behold the tomb.” Now the Hebrew word 
that we have been discussing as meaning “‘ hope” and as confus- 
able with the Marcan “buy,”’ means also “‘ behold,” or “‘inspect,”’ 
in a passage describing Nehemiah as“‘inspecting’”’ the ruined walls 
of Jerusalem?. It is therefore reasonable to suspect a common 
Semitic original for Mark’s tradition about “buying spices” and 
Matthew’s about “‘beholding.”’ And this original would be, in 
itself, a very natural one: “Very early in the morning, the 
women came to the tomb, watting for the Lord.”’ 

If this was the original it would explain several divergences 
in the Gospels. Matthew and John would be perceived to be 
justified in omitting the purchase of spices. John would be 
recognised as introducing the costly embalment by Joseph and 
Nicodemus, according to “the custom of the Jews,” as an anti- 
thesis to the offering, intended but not effected by the women, 
and to the tears actually offered by Mary Magdalene”. Luke 
would be’ recognised as justifiably introducing the “guzet- 
waiting®” of the women during the sabbath, as a preparation 





Gen. xlix. 18 “I have hoped or waited (n\p) for (5) thy salvation” 
Onk. has 73D, and so has Targ. freq. for “hoping in God,’’ Levy Ch. 
li. 139 0, e.g. Is. xl. 31, li. 5, etc. 

1 Nehem. ii. 13, 15 (Gesen. p. 960 a) 12%. The ambiguity of the 
word is illustrated by LX X which takes it as 12, cvvTpiBwv, “ break,”’ 
and so does Rashi. Field quotes Jerome’s interpretation as “con- 
siderabam,”’ and al. exempl. as xatavoéy and xarevdouv. 

2 Jn xix. 40, xx. 11. On the former see Joh. Voc. 1866 (iii) quoting 
é5noav and Chrysostom’s comment, that the “abundance of myrrh ”’ 
would have the effect of “binding fast,’’ like “the soldering of lead.” 

® Lk. xxiii. 56 novxacavy. This word in literary Greek would 
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for the early morning visit to the tomb—during which interval 
their souls were exclaiming “‘I wait for the Lord, my soul doth 
wait, and in his word do I hope; my soul [looketh] for the 
Lord, [more than] watchmen for the morning?.’”” Luke does 
indeed accept the “‘spices”’ literally (adding “‘ointments” which 
makes the meaning obvious). But by referring to them as the 
things “‘made ready” or “‘prepared,’”’ he suggests that “pre- 
paration of the heart” which the Scriptures mention more 
than once’, and which they also imply in the words “Let my 
prayer be made ready as incense before thee?®.”’ 


§ 2. What the names of the women were 


At this stage it will be convenient to consider the variations 
in the names of the women (1) present at Christ’s death; 
(2) beholding the place where He was entombed; (3) visiting 
the tomb; and (4) returning from the tomb. 


_ (1) Present at Christ’s death 
Mk xv. 4o 


Mt. xxvil. 56 Lk. xxill. 49 
(1) Mary the (1) Mary the No names. 
Magdalene Magdalene 
(2) and Mary (2)and Mary (“7.) 


(Zt.) the of James 
the less and of Joses 
mother 

(3) and Salome. 


the of James and of 
Joseph (07, of Jose) 
mother 


(3) and the mo- 


ther of the sons of 
Zebedee. 





mostly imply being at ease. Butin LX X it represents many Hebrew 
words; and the LXX jovyios, which occurs only once (Is. lxvi. 2), 
= Heb. “contrite in spirit” (comp. Acts xxi. 14) “we ceased, saying 
The will of the Lord be done.”’ 

1 Ps. cxxx. 5—6. 

2 See 1 S. vii. 3 éroudoare Tas xapdias tpav, Ps. xX. 17 rhv éromaciay 
Ths kapdias aitav. The same Hebr. (j)5) occurs in 1 Chr. xxix. 18 
“make-veady (xarevévvov) their hearts unto thee.’’ Comp. Sir. li. 17 
oi doBovpevoe KUptov éroipdgovat Kapdias avrav. 

3 Ps. cxli. 2 carevduvOnre (j\3) 7 mporevxn pov os Oupiawa ev@midy cov. 
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Luke, in the place of names, says (xxiii. 49) “‘Now there 
were standing...from afar, and women those that had together 


with him followed [him] from Galtlee.”’ 


Mark (xv. 41) after the 


names, and Matthew (xxvii. 55) before the names, have similar 
clauses about “following in, or from, Galilee.” 

John has (xix. 25) ‘‘Now there were standing by the cross 
of Jesus his mother and the sister of his mother, Mary (/t.) the 
[ | of Klopas and Mary the Magdalene?.” 


(2) Beholding Christ’s entombment 


Mk xv. 47 

(1) Mary 
Magdalene 

(2) and Mary (/z7.) 

the [ ] of Joses. 


the 


Mt. xxvii. 61 

(1) Mary 
Magdalene 

(2) and the other 
Mary. 


the 


Lk. xxill. 55 


No names. 


Luke, in the place of names, repeats his mention of ‘‘ women” 
and “following” and “ Galilee,’’ but in a slightly different form 
(xxiii. 55) “And, having followed him to the end, the women 
that had come together with him from Galilee....” 

John has nothing corresponding to these passages?. 





1 Mk xv. 40—4I 

*Hoap 8€ kai yuvaikes 
a7ro paxpobev Gewpoioat, 
ev ais kal Maptap 9 May- 
dadnvy Kat Mapia 7 
*Tax@Bov TOU jukpov Kai 
*Iwonros unrnp Kai Za- 
Aun, at ore Hv ev TH 
TadtAaia ~— nxoA ov our 
avT@ Kai Senxovovr avra, 
Kai GAAa TroAAai ai ovv- 
avaBaca avT@ eis “lepo- 


ooAupa. 


Mt. xxvii. 55—6 

*Hoav b€ exei yuvaikes 
mo\Aal aro paxpobev 
Oewpovoat, aitiwes 1Ko- 
AovOnoar To "Inood amo 
ths YTadwtdaias d:1axo- 
vodoat avT@: év ais Hy 
Mapia (marg. Mapuap) 
7» Mayéadnv7 Kai Mapia 
1 Tov lax@Bovu kal loan 
(marg. "Iwo7) pntnp kai 
7) pnTnp Tav viav ZeBe- 
daiov. 


Lk. xxiii. 49 

c 7 ‘ , 
iornkeroav O€ mravres 
of yvworol avT@ amd pa- 
KpoOev, kai (Marg. + ai) 
yuvaixes ai ouvakodov- 
Ootcat avtT@® amo Tis 

, c 5 ” a 
TadtAaias, opdca Tavta. 


Jn xix, 25 iornxe:oay 5€ rapa ro oTavpe Tod "Inood 4 pnTnp avrod Kal 7 
adeAy THs pnTpos avTov, Mapia 7 Tod KAwma kai Mapia 7 Maydadnvn. 


2 Mk xv. 47 

“H 5€ Mapia 7 May- 
SaAnvn kai Mapia 7 
"Iwonros ebewpovv tov 
réOeirat. 


Mt. xxvii. 61 


"Hy dé €xet Mapiap 7 . 


MaydaAnv7 Kai 1 GAAn 
Mapia ka@npyevar arre- 
vavTt TOU Tadov. 
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Lk. xxiii, 55 


Kardxod\ovbnoaca de 
ai ‘yuvaixes, airwes noav 
guveAndvOviac €k THs 
TadiAaias ai’t@, €0ea- 
wavTo TO pynueiov Kal 
ws €réOn TO Opa avToU. 


(Mark xv. 47—xvi. 4) 
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(3) Preparing to visit, or visiting, Christ’s tomb 
Mk xvi. 1 Mt. xxviii. 1 Lk. xxiv. 1 
(1) Mary the (1) Mary the No names. 
Magdalene Magdalene 
(2) and Mary (4z.) (2) and the other 
the [ ] of James. Mary. 7 


(3) and Salome. 


Mark here gives the names of the women as (xvi. I) preparing 
to.come, and then says (xvi. 2) “‘they come.”’ 
Matthew gives the names of the women as “coming,” 


without any mention of preparing; and he repeats the same 
names as those which he connected with beholding the entomb- 
ment, where he described them as “‘sitting over against the 
grave.” . 

Luke, in the place of names, has simply (xxiv. 1) “they came,”’ 
indicating, by “they,” the women (xxiil. 55) ‘‘that had come 
together with him from Galilee.’”’ But later on, when he 
describes the return of the women from the tomb and their 
report to the apostles, he gives names thus (xxiv. 10) “‘Now 
they were the Magdalene Mary, and Joanna, and Mary the 
[ ] of James; and the rest with them said these things to 
the apostles?.”’ 

John has simply (xx. 1) “Mary the Magdalene,” as visiting 
the tomb; but he describes her as saying—when she runs back 
from the open tomb—(xx. 2) “We know not where they have 
laid him?.”’ This suggests that Mary had companions with her 
—a view favoured by the Gospel of Peter: ““ Mary the Magdalene 





1 Mk xvi. I—2 

(1) [7] Mapia 4 
MaydaAnv7) kai Mapia 7 
[row] *lakdBov kat Sa- 
A@puN HYOpawav apdpara 
iva eA\Oovoa adreipoow 
avurov. 

(2) kai Aiav mpi 
[77] oa tav caSBarwv 
EpXovTal.... 


Mt. xxviii. I 
'OWe S€ caBBaror, 
TH emipwokovon eis piav 
caSBatov, 7\Oev Mapia 
(marg. Mapidp) 7) May- 
dadnvn Kai 1 GAAn Mapia 
Oewpnoa tov radpov. 


Lk. xxiv. 176 

(1) tn S€ pia tov 
caBBarov bpOpov Babéws 
emi TO prynpa HAOav. ... 

(10) joav dé rj May- 
dadnv7y) Mapia kai “Iwava 
kai Mapia 7 “laxwBov- 
kat ai Nowra ovy avrais 
€Xeyov mpos Tovs aro- 
oroXous tadra. 


2 Jn xx. I—2 Mapia 7 Maydadnvn epxera...Kai Bdéree Tov AiGov 


> “~ , 
Nppévov €k TOU pynpeEtov. 


~ > / 
mov €Onxav avTov. 


, > ,»~ \ hé > io 
TPEXEL OUVV Kal EPpXETQAL. «+ Kal eyel. + -OUK OLOGLEV 
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...taking her friends with her came to the tomb where He was 
laid?.”’ : 

Reviewing these texts, we notice, as the two most prominent 
facts, 1st, that Mark alone mentions the name Salome, 2nd, 
‘that John’s list of the women standing by the Cross leaves 
us in doubt whether they are to be regarded as three or four 
in number. Origen has no extant comment on John’s list. 
Nonnus regards them as three®. Chrysostom is silent on the 
subject. Jerome in a long discussion of the subject affords no 
real light on this point®. The Diatessaron’s only mention of 





1 Evang. Petr. § 12 Mapiap » Maydadnry...daBovoa ped Eavtns ras 
piras HAGE eri TO pynpetov Grrov jy TeOeis. 

2 Jn xix. 25 is thus paraphrased by Nonnus :— 

eyyube d€ aravpoio auvndvdes 7 ici €Taipot 

kat Mapin, Xpictoio Oenrdxos: ois Gua Keivy 
avyyovos hv Mapin kal opwvupos: qv d€ Kai adry 
Maydadivn Mapin dtdoddxpvos. 

Here the second Mary is called both ciyyovos and éuevupos to the 
first, 7.e. to the Lord’s mother. And this points to a possibility 
that when two epithets were applied to one Mary, one of the epithets 
might be regarded as a name indicating a second person. It has 
been suggested (Proclam. pp. 117—20) that Sad@pn originally meant 
“belonging to His [7.e. the Lord’s] mother.” ‘‘ The Mary that 
belonged to His mother,” if the italicised words were transliterated 
from Hebrew to Greek, might be rendered [7] Mapia } cai Sadan, “the 
Mary that is also called Salome.” But this might easily be confused 
with ‘‘Mary and Salome’’—two persons. In the Greek texts, the 
article with Mapia varies remarkably in its order and in its use or 
non-use. 

% Jerome says (Epist. Contr. Helvid. § 16, Eng. Transl. p. 341) 
“At this stage I do not wish to argue for or against the supposition 
that Mary the wife of Clopas and Mary the mother of James and 
Joses were different women, provided it is clearly understood that 
Mary the mother of James and Joses was not the same person as 
the Lord’s mother.”’ 

But previously he says (§ 15) “The only conclusion is that the 
Mary who is described as the mother of James the less was the wife 
of Alphaeus and sister of Mary the Lord’s mother, the one who is 
called by John the Evangelist ‘Mary of Clopas,’ whether after her 
father, or kindred, or for some other reason.’’ Elsewhere he says 
(Epist. xlvi. 13) “Will the day never come when we shall together 
enter the Saviour’s cave, and together weep in the sepulchre of the 
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Salome includes her among the women that came with Jesus 
from Galilee thus: ‘‘One of them was Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James the little and Joses, and the mother 
of the sons of Zebedee, and Salome.”’ 

Jerome, in his controversy with Helvidius, ventures to say: 
“Tt is customary in Scripture for the same individual to bear 
different names}.”” There are at all events many instances of 
it. And, on the supposition that some of the lists of the 
witnesses of the Passion or Resurrection included a sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus, we have to remember that the Hebrew 
word for “‘aunt,’’ which occurs thrice, is twice rendered in LXX 
“kinswoman,” and once “the daughter of a father’s brother?.”’ 
These facts increase the difficulty of reaching the historical 
original beneath the above-mentioned variations. But we 
may reasonably accept the following inferences as highly 
probable. Mark’s “‘Salome”’ was regarded by all the later 
Evangelists either as an error, or as a name liable to objection 
and inviting alteration®. Luke accepted Matthew’s “Mary 





Lord with His sister and with His mother?” This appears to say 
the Lord’s “‘sister’’ where Nonnus says cvyyovos. . . Mapin. 

1 Jerome, Contr. Helvid. § 15. 

2 See Gesen. 1870 referring to A717 “aunt” in Exod. vi. 20, 
R.V. “father’s sister,’ LX X “daughter of the brother of his father,”’ 
i.e. cousin, but ‘‘”AAXos”’ has Geiay avrov. In Lev. xvili. 14 (where it 
means “ father’s brother’s wife’’) and xx. 20 (Gesen. “father’s sister,”’ 
R.V. “uncle’s wife’) LXX has ovyyevns which_represents (Oxf. Conc.) 
3.3 and n)7. The word 77 means in Cant. “beloved [one],’’ but 
elsewhere “uncle.’”’ In Cant. v. I, vi. 2 111, ddeAdpos is prob. a Gk 
error for ddeAqudos. In Cant. vi. 2 there is v.r. ddeAgidds. The facts 
suggest a possible origin of the phrase “the beloved disciple.” 

3 On “‘Salome’ in Mark,’’ see Proclam. pp. 117 foll., which 
suggests that “Salome”? may have been a Hebrew phrase meaning 
“belonging to the Mother,” 7.e. to the mother of the Lord, and 
added to one of the Maries as a distinguishing epithet. This sugges- 
tion is based on the hypothesis that sa/- in sal-ome might correspond 
to the Hebrew shel meaning “belonging to.’’ On the use of shel- in 
Scriptural poetry, see Beginning p. 428, and note that in Gen. xlix. Io 
(R.V. txt) “until Shiloh come,’’ no ancient authorities are said to 
accept “Shiloh” as a place-name. The LXX, Theod., Onkelos, and 
the Midrash, all take it as shel-o, i.e. “belonging to him,’’ and so does 
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the mother of James” and rejected the Marcan additions 
(‘‘and of Joses,” and ‘“‘the less”). Luke also substituted—in | 
the place of Mark’s ‘‘Salome,” and Matthew’s ‘‘mother of the 
sons of Zebedee”—‘ Joanna and the rest with, them”’ (not 
indeed in the parallel to Mark and Matthew but elsewhere)?. 
By “the rest with them” he means those women whom he 
has twice recently described as coming “from Galilee”; and 
he now takes us back mentally to his first mention of them: 
‘“And with him the twelve, and certain women that had been 
healed of evil spirits and infirmities, Mary that [was] called 
Magdalene, from whom seven devils had gone out, and 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and 
many others, who ministered unto them of their substance?.”’ | 


\ 





Rashi as regards the literal interpretation, though he gives another 
as “mystical” (> w “munus ei,” Ps. Ixxvi. 11). Evidence bearing 
on the use of shel- in Heb. poetry assumes increased importance in 
its bearing on “Salome” in Mark if we believe, as above, that the 
original of the Marcan “bought spices’? was a poetic statement that 
the women “waited-patiently for the Lord.” 

Derenbourg p. 102 gives many various spellings of the name 
Salome, innby, pondy, nyody, pydw, and, in two words, py Sw. 
In Cant. vi. 13 Heb. nyobywn, “Shulammite,”” LXX has Sovupavcirs, 
SA Sovdauiris, but the Midrash ad loc. and Gen. ry. (on Gen. xxvii. 28) 
take the name as Israel regarded as a personification of peace. On 
“sons of peace” in the Gospels see Proclam. p. 120 foll. It would be, 
in Heb., “Sons of Salom.”” In Delitzsch, the Heb. for “my peace” 
in Jn xiv. 27 “ My peace I give unto you” is woidw, “salome.” 

+ Lk. xxiv, 8—1o “And they. ..returned...Now they were Mary 
Magdalene and Joanna, and...”’ is parall. to Mk xvi. 8 “ And they 
went out...,’”’ Mt. xxviii. 8 “And they departed...,’’ where no 
names are mentioned. 

2 Lk. viii. 2—3, briefly referred to by Origen Cels. i. 65 when 
defending Jesus against the charge of “going about and collecting 
contributions to support him in a disgraceful way”: év yap rois 
evayyeXiow yuvaikés Twes TeOeparrevpévae ard TOV aobeveav aiTdy, ev ais Av 
Kal Swodvva, Tapeixoy Tois paOntais ex Tov UrapxdvT@v aitais Tpopdas. He 
omits the name of Joanna, perhaps for brevity; but the omission of 
“Mary Magdalene” and “evil spirits” can hardly be explained by the 
desire of brevity alone. Origen, later on, refers twice (Cels. ii. 55, 59) 
to the phrase “frantic, or, hysterical, woman (yvv1) mapoworpos)’’ applied 
by Celsus to Mary Magdalene. Against such an opponent, and in 
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It will be observed that Mark also, in his first list of the women 
present at Christ’s death, speaks of “‘ many others, those that had 
come up with him to Jerusalem” (where the parallel Luke omits 
“many others,” and the parallel Matthew omits “others”’)}. 
John, who never mentions exorcism or “evil spirits,” 
could hardly fail to recognise that Luke gave to the opponents 
of Christianity a ground for attack in describing the first two 
reporters of Christ’s resurrection as women that had been 
“healed of evil spirits.” We have seen that Celsus scoffed at 
the evidence of Christ’s resurrection as proceeding from “a 
hysterical woman?.’’ Long before Celsus, other educated Greeks 
probably did the same thing. Luke himself seems to have 
perceived the weak point; for though he records the evidence 
of these once-afflicted women, he says at once, and repeats 
afterwards, that the apostles did not receive that evidence, 
and were afterwards convinced by evidence directly addressed 
to themselves*. This attitude is like that of Paul, who does 
not mention, among the manifestations of Christ after death, 





the brief space allowed by the context, it would have been futile 
to use such arguments as Paul (1 Cor. i. 18 foll., i. 14, comp. ili. 19) 
_uses about insight given to those whom the world calls “fools” 
or “mad.’’ Origen contents himself with saying that there were 
other witnesses. 

Yet against a Stoic opponent Origen might have derived an 
argument from a modification of the teaching of Plato (Timaeus 71—2 
on which see Archer-Hind’s note, Phaedr. 244) who connects one kind 
of divine inspiration with “madness.’’ Distinguishing “prophetic” 
from “mantic (ysavrixy)’’ utterance, Plato derives the latter from 
paivew “to be mad.’’ He says that the priestesses at Delphi have 
benefited Greece “by their madness (yaveioa),’’ and that thus the 
right kind of madness has delivered men from countless evils. 

Clement of Alexandria (92) contrasts the frenzied Maenads with 
“the fair daughters of God, the fair lambs celebrating the sacred 
orgies of the word, raising a sober choral song.’’ And Origen, if he 
had argued fully against Celsus, would perhaps have met the charge 
implied in “hysterical’’ by arguments; resembling those in the 
Pauline Epistles, and perhaps by others shewing how sickness of 
mind (as well as of body) is sometimes seen to be an avenue to 
spiritual health. 

1 Mk xv. 41, Mt. xxvil. 55—6, Lk. xxiii. 49. 

2 See above, p. 657, n. 2. 3 Lk. xxiv. II, 3I—43. 
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a single instance in which He “ was seen by,”’ or “ appeared to,”’ 
a woman}, 

Any expectation that we might have felt that John would 
take a similar course, is curiously disappointed. John’s first 
course is to set down a list of women present at the death, 
differing from all the Synoptic lists. It contains the name of 
the Lord’s mother, and is in itself so ambiguously worded that 
we do not known whether it implies three or four women. His 
next course is to describe a visit to the tomb that is nominally 
made by Mary Magdalene alone, but really by Mary and com- 
panions; and this visit is followed immediately by another of 
Mary’s, in which she is really left alone, and in the course of 
which Mary sees the Saviour and receives from Him a message 
to the disciples. The impression left on us by these narratives 
is that John, while strictly adhering to some ancient traditions 
of which he cannot confidently state the exact meaning—and 
which he leaves in their original obscurity—adds others that 
are new, and that are based on his interpretation of the old. 

Possibly John may be less correct than Luke on important 
points of fact. Where Luke heard, or read, “‘ Joanna,’ John 
may have heard, or read, “‘ Joannes,” the son of Zebedee. This, 
and other circumstances, may have led him to an erroneous 
inference, that the beloved disciple was present with the women 
—a tradition not found in any other Gospel. And yet his 
narrative of the first manifestation of the risen Saviour, and of 
the preparation for it through bitter disappointment and tears, 
makes a stronger appeal to human nature than does the story 
of Emmaus, and is less likely to have sprung out of accretions 
or inventions or Scriptural inferences?. 





1 t Cor. xv. 5—8. 

2 “ Scriptural inferences.’”’ Comp. Lk. xxiv. 25—7 “‘O...slow to 
believe—after all (emi maow) that the prophets have spoken!...And he 
interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself.” 
D omits ‘‘ to believe.’’ SS has ‘‘ From all the things that the prophets 
have spoken, was not the Messiah about to endure....?”’ 
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§ 3. “When the sun was risen,” in Mark} 


The Diatessaron omits these words; and Codex D substitutes 
“when the sun was rising.’ Even with this amendment they 
are incompatible with Mark’s own context, “very early,” which 
would mean “‘before sunrise.”” It is not surprising that Matthew 
and Luke alter them. Some have explained the difficulty by 
supposing that Mark compresses into one two visits; of which 
the first was ‘‘very early,’”’ but the second, “‘when the sun was 
risen?.”” Apart from questions as to the original from which 
the Three Gospels may have derived their traditions—diverging 
owing to divergent interpretation—we have to ask “‘ Does the 








1 Mk xvi. 2 Mt. xxvili. Ia Lk. xxiv. Ia 


kal iav mpwt [ry] ove d€ caBBaror, tT O€ pla Tar 
pia tov caBBatov ép- tH eripwoKxovton eis ocaBBdtrav dpOpov Ba- 
xovra €ml TO pynpeiov pilav oaSBarorv... Oéws... 


avateikavtos = (marg. 
> , -~ ¢€ , 
avaréA\ovTos) Tov nXLov. 


Jn xx. I Ty O€ pia trav caBBdrav...mpwi oKorias €rt ovons... 

2 See Swete on Mk xvi. 2 “It is better [than the reading of D 
adopted by Augustine] to regard Mc.’s note as a compressed state- 
ment of two facts; the two women started just before daybreak 
and arrived at sunrise.’”’ But would the starting and the arrival 
take all the interval indicated between “very early” (Lk. “deep 
dawn’’) and “the sun having arisen”? Cramer (on Mk) prints a 
long explanation ending: “But I am not unaware that [two] different 
visions are alleged (by those who profess to harmonize the apparent 
discrepancy) to have been seen, and that the [pair of] women in 
Matthew is one and the [pair of] women in Mark another—Mary 
Magdalene following all [the women] to the end (ramaas ¢£axodovdovons) 
...and beholding the [two] different visions.”’ 

Perhaps the best explanation of Mk dvareidavros rod 7diov is that 
the original meant “when the sun of righteousness (Mal. iv. 2) had 
avisen.”’ Comp. Deut. xxxili. 2 “The Lord rose-like-the-sun (mnt) 
(eméduvev) unto them {7.e. Israel],’’ and Eph. v. 14 “Christ shall shine 
upon thee (exipaioe)’? a rare word that is etymologically connected 


with eripwoxew (also rare, but used in Mt. xxviii. 1, Lk. xxiii. 54). 


Owing to the fact that the Jewish day begins at sunset, confusion 
might arise between words of this kind, when used literally and also 
metaphorically. Mark’s original may have meant that although it 
was literally still early when the women arrived at the tomb, “the 
sun of righteousness,”’ the Dayspring, the Lord Jesus, “had already 
arisen.’ 
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Fourth Gospel intervene, and, if so, with what tendency?” 
John does intervene—using the Marcan word “‘early,’”’ but 
defining it as “while [the] darkness still lasted (lit. was).”’ 
This phrase he applies to a first visit of Mary Magdalene to the 
tomb, accompanied by companions—who are not indeed 
mentioned in the narrative, but inferred from the drama. 
(“we know not where they have laid him*’’). Then he says 
that Mary ran to fetch other disciples whom she accompanied 
back to the tomb. Thus she pays it a second visit, which 
may very well have been at, or after, sunrise. 

Luke, who never uses, in any part of his Gospel, the word 
“‘early”’—possibly because it was indefinite and ambiguous— 
substitutes ‘in deep dawn.’ This phrase is used by Philo in 
his paraphrase of the narrative of the passage of the Red Sea, 
where the children of Israel cross on dry land toward the end 
of the night, and the Scripture says that the Lord looked forth 
upon the Egyptians “im the ‘morning watch?” before over- 
whelming them in the sea ‘‘when the morning appeared®.” 

elt he ° cape 

2 Exod. xiv. 24 “the watch of (M7DwWs) the morning.” On this 
Rashi says that the night “divisa est in custodias quibus canunt 
angeli ministratorii, caterva post catervam, juxta tres partes.”’ 
See Berach. 3b on the question whether there were three watches 
orfour. Philo ii. 109 says that the children of Israel passed “through 
a dry road. about deep dawn (8aOdv épOporv),’’ a phrase used in Plato 
(and Aristoph. Vesp. 216). Steph. Thes. (@p@pos) quotes Phrynichus 
on the incorrect use of the word by iater Greeks, who confused é6p@pos 
with éws “early morning,’’ whereas it meant an earlier hour when 
a lamp was still needed. Mechilt., on Exod. xiv. 24, after giving 
many instances where “the prayers of the righteous are heard in 
the morning’”—as though the songs of the ‘‘angeli ministratorii,”’ 
just before daybreak, conveyed to heaven in a special way (Rev. 
vili. 3) ‘‘the prayers of all the saints’’—concludes with “ Another 
explanation, ‘And it came to pass in the watch of the morning— 
this meant ‘ At the shining forth of the sun (das war beim Aufstrahlen 
der Sonne).’”” This takes the phrase literally, as Mark appears to 
take it in his extant text. 

3 Exod. xiv. 27 “when the morning appeared,” lit. “toward the 
appearance of (nip) the morning’? (Walton “ad respiciendum 
mane”) is rendered in LXX pds jyépav, Vulg. “primo diluculo.”’ 
Hor. Heb. on Mk xvi. 2, explaining Ps. xxii. tt. “the Hind of the 
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Origen connects Matthew’s account of the visit of the women 
with a promise in Exodus “In the morning ye shall see the 
glory of the Lordt,” and it seems natural that Luke, in selecting 
his substitute for the two Marcan phrases—one of which was 
certainly vague while the other seemed inaccurate—would be 
influenced by the Philonian account of the Deliverance of 
Israel “‘in deep dawn’’—a beautiful expression suggestive of 
the light of joy shortly to come after the darkness of sorrow. 

Why did not John accept this expression? Why does he, 
alone of the Evangelists, introduce the ill-omened term “ dark- 
ness”? We may be sure he does not introduce it without good 
reason, or without something more than a literal meaning, as 
when he writes ‘“‘and it was night” immediately after saying 
that Judas “went out straightway?.”’ He probably has in 
view that kind of darkness which he mentions in his Prologue 
“The light shineth in darkness and the darkness overcame it 
not®.”” He is now bringing his readers face to face with an 
apparent contradiction of his own statement. The Light of the 








Morning,” mentions four phrases for the dawn which “might not 
improperly suit the four phrases of the evangelists.’”” He quotes 
from J. Bevach. fol. 2. 3 a story of two Rabbis who ‘‘saw the hind 


of the morning, that its light spread (sic) the sky,” and one of them 


said “Such shall be the redemption of Israel.’’ Tehzll. on ‘‘ The Hind 
of the Morning’’ refers to Hab. iti. 19 (which see) and works the 
comment fancifully round to the Deliverance at the Red Sea. 

1 See Origen on Exod. xvi. 6—7 (Lomm. ix. 84—5) where he says 
that “evening’’ and “morning” in Exod. correspond to Mt. xxviii. I 
“vespere sabbati quae lucescit in prima sabbati.’’ Then he answers 
the question “Quomodo mane gloria ejus visa est?” by saying that 
it referred to a coming of “other women” :—“Cum venissent aliae 
mulieves prima sabbati valde mane.”’ 

2 Jn xiii. 30. 

3 Jn i. 5 9 okoria aird ov xarédaBev.. In Jn vi. 17 oxoria #dy 
eyeyovet, it may be urged that the word is literally used. So it is. 
But it is also used allusively. The disciples, separated from Christ, 
are regarded as being in spiritual darkness. Authorities, weighty 
enough (Dy) to convince Tischendorf, read caréXaBev dé av’rovs 4 oKoria. 
Doubtless it is wrong, textually. But the corrupters were right in 
supposing that John means that “darkness” had, for a time, “ over- 
come”’ the disciples. On the double meaning of xaré\aSev see Joh. 
Voc. 1735 e—g. 
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World appeared to be extinguished and the “darkness” seemed 
to have ‘‘overcome” it, both in the tomb, and in the hearts of 
the disciples. John also has in view, as we shall see hereafter, 
the earliest Biblical mention of ‘“‘darkness,’’ “The earth was 
waste and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep?.” 
This was in the first Genesis. And the apparent and temporary 
triumph of chaos and disorder seemed repeated in the second 
Genesis, when the Saviour’s body lay bound in funeral bandages 
and His head was hidden—covered with a face-cloth that had, 
not yet been “wrapped up” and gathered “‘into one place?.” 


’ 


§ 4. Mark’s peculiar tradition about “the stone’ 


The three Synoptists agree in a tradition that connects 
“rolling-away”’ with “‘the stone” at the entrance of the tomb : 
but Mark puts it interrogatively (“who shall roll-away?’’) 
whereas Matthew (‘‘an angel rvolled-away”’) and Luke (‘‘they 
found the stone volled-away’’) put it affirmatively; when Mark 
comes to his affirmative he words it differently: ‘‘ And having- 
looked-up (ov, having-regained-their-sight), they behold the 
stone (lit.) volled-upward, for it was very great®,.” . John has a 
different word (‘‘seeth the stone taken-away from the tomb*”’), 





1 Gen. 1; 2. 

2 Jn xx. 7, on which see below, p. 670 foll. 

3 Mk xvi. 3—4 Mt. xxviii. 2 Lk. xxiv. 2 

kat €Aeyor mpos kat idod weurpos €ye- evpov dé tov Aidov 


€autas Tis admokvAicet vero wéyas* ayyeXos yap — droxexuAtopevor aro Tod 
nuiv tov AiOov ex ths Kupiov xaraBas €& ov-  prnpeiov. 

Oupas Tow pynpeiov; Kai pavod kal mpooedOav 

dvaBdéaca Oewpotow  amexvduce Tov Aidov Kal 

OTL avakexvAvotat © Ai- €xaOnto émdvw avrod. 

Oos, nv yap peyas opodpa. 

For textual variations in Mark, see below, p. 667. 

4 Jn xx. I T7 b€ pia tév caBBar@v Mapia 7 Maydadnvy epxerar mpat 
aKotias €re ovens eis TO pvnpetov, Kai Bremer Tov AiOov nppévov eK Tod 
pvnpeiov. It may be urged that jpyévov might mean “taken up.”’ 
It might, if the grave had been of the nature of a pit. But note the 
use of aipew.in Jn xi. 39 dpare Tov AiGov, following Av dé amrndaor, Kal 
hidos eréxetro ex aito. The context there indicates that the stone 
(see Westcott) was “laid against,’ not “on,” the opening of the 
cave, being, as Nonnus says, “an imitation of a door.’’ The same 
thing—namely, that the tomb was a cave and not a pit—is indicated 
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Going back to Hebrew traditions about the “‘rolling” of 
‘stones,’ we find that in only one of these—the rolling-away 
of a stone from a well—does LXX use the word “‘rvoll-away'.” 
In another, the rolling is hostile*. In another, the stone 
appears to be a rudimentary altar®. There is also the “rolling- 
away” of “the reproach of Egypt,’’ at a place said to be hence 
called ‘‘ Gilgal+.”’” This last seems applicable by Christians to 
the rolling-away of “the stumbling-block of the cross” 
(regarded as ‘‘a stone of stumbling’). But it is rendered by 
LXX ‘“‘taking-away,’ and this might hinder its application 
for Christian writers conversant with Greek and knowing 
comparatively little of Hebrew. 

It is perhaps for this reason that Origen illustrates the 
“‘taking-away’’ of the gravestone at the raising of Lazarus, 
not by reference to “‘Gilgal,’’ but from Jacob’s “‘volling-away 
the stone”’ from the well in Genesis. And he makes a distinction. 
The “taking-away”’ is permanent, he says: “‘It was necessary 
that the stone from the tomb should be altogether taken-away 
and not rolled again [into its place]””: but “‘in the case of the 
well, the stone is not utterly taken-away but only rolled-away®.” 





here in all the Gospels but one; twice by Mark (xvi. 5, 8) eireAodoa 
eis TO pvnpetov and ¢&eAPodaoa, once by Luke (xxiv. 3, 9) eiceAdodoa, 
iroorpévaoa, but not at all by Matthew (xxviii. 8) aredOovom. It is 
most clearly recognised in detail by John. 


1 Gen. xxix. 3, 8, 10 amoxvAiw. The Heb. for “rolling” a stone is . 


bby. A different word, 728, is used in Is. ix. 18 “voll [upward] in 
thick clouds of smoke,”’ applied to the vanishing of the wicked 
(LXX confused). | 

2 Josh. x. 18 “ Roll great stones unto the mouth of the cave, and 
set men by it to keep them [7.e. the hostile kings],”” LXX xvAtoare. 

3 1S. xiv. 33 “Roll a great stone unto me,’ LXX xvAicare. 

4 Josh. v. 9 “This day have I rolled-away (5S) the reproach of 
Egypt from off you. Wherefore the name of that place was called 
Gilgal (d353) . ...”’ Here LXX has adeiiov, “I took away,’’ so that 
the word does not lend itself to Christian applications of the term 
“rolling.’’ Early Christian writers have abundantly used the con- 
text, so far as it refers to circumcision with knives of “‘stone,’”’ but 
not as to the “rolling,’’ see below. 

6 Origen Comm. Joann. xxviii. 2 after quoting Jn xi. 39 dpare 
rov Aidov and Gen, xxix, 2—IO drexiAwe, proceeds Ei dé divaca 
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Immediately after these words, where we might expect some 
reference to the “‘rvolling-away”’ of the stone at the Lord’s tomb, - 
there is a great gap in Origen’s commentary. Nor has he left 
any comment on the tradition of Mark “‘they behold the stone 
 rolled-upward.”’ 

Passing to the Greek word for “‘rvolling-up”’ we find that it is 
non-occurrent in LX X and very rare in Greek of any kind; but 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Lucian use it either about 
Sisyphus “‘rolling-up a stone” toward a hill-top, or in allusion 
to that myth!, Also Dionysius Areopagita, speaking of the 
Hebrew Gilgal, says ‘“‘Now this in Hebrew signifies rollings-up 
and revelations?.”” We cannot suppose that Mark, having used 
the easy and natural word “‘rvoll-away,” now uses a different and 
much rarer and much more difficult word, “‘voll-up,” without 
good reason. Every Greek reader familiar with the story of 
Sisyphus would take the phrase to mean “voll the stone upwards.” 
There is no‘clear instance of the word meaning “roll back.” 





emiotioa, Ti Snore emi pev TOU omndalov ‘ov KexvALoTaL 6 emLKEipevos a’T@ 
Aidos, GAG aiperac* emi S€ rod ppéaros ov mavred@s aipera, adda povov 
amoxuAiera. “Expnv mavtn pev apOnva tov ard Tov prynueiov AiBov, Kal pu) 
madw kuducOnva~ rov 87 €ri rod ppéaros droxuvAcOnva pdvov* mpoeipyntat 
yap Gt. ame.... Here follows what the editors call “lacuna ingens.”’ 

1 *AvaxvAiw@. See Corrections 527c referring to Lucian (vol. li. 925, 
De Luct. 8) and Dion. Hal. (De Comp. Verb., Reiske, vol. v. p. 139) 
and apparently Plut. Mor. 304 (unless we are to read xaraxvAicartes). 

2 Steph. Thes. (dvaxvAtopss) quotes Dionys. Areop. De coel. hievarch. 
xv. 9 TeA Ted: rodro b€ xad’ “ESpaida avaxvdicpois Kai avaxadvyets 
onpaive, 

3 See Evang. Petr. § 9 6 d€ AiOos exeivos 6 BeBAnpEvos eri rH Ovpa ad’ 
€avTov kudiobels emexapnoe mapa pépos. The editors suggest tréyapnoe. 
The stone seems here personified (ad €avrod). Perhaps éreyapnoe is 
used, as with a personal subject, to mean “made a concession,’ 
“ytelded.’’ Tapa pépos is rendered by the editors “to one side.”’ 

The context § 10 also personifies the Cross. It “follows” Jesus 
and two ascending ‘‘men (dvdpas)’”’ that bear Him upward above the 
heavens, and it replies “Yea,’’ to the question “Hast thou preached 
to them that sleep [in death] ?” 

See below, p. 669, n. 1, for a personification of the Well in Numbers 
(xxi. 17) “Spring up, O well” and for traditions about the “rolling’”’ 
of the stone, or rock, that contained the “well,’’ which “followed” 
Israel in the wilderness. 
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Mark’s use of the word suggests a combination of two 
metaphors (1) the rolling away of a barrier that prevents free 
passage, (2) the rolling wp and vanishing of clouds that prevent 
free vision. The latter recalls Isaiah’s description of the 
wicked as being “‘rolled [upward] in thick clouds of smoke?,” 
and the worldliness of the worldly-minded might be likened to 
such “‘clouds.’”” The two metaphors together indicate a hostile 
influence that hinders the soul of man on earth from looking up 
to, and mounting up to, the things in the heaven of heavens. 

In Luke, later on, describing the two disciples journeying 
to Emmaus, we find that, until their hearts were prepared to 
receive the vision of the risen Saviour, not even the presence 
of His bodily form, nor even a prolonged conversation with 
Him, enabled them to discern Him, until ‘‘He took the loaf, 


and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. And their eyes. 


were opened and they knew him?.” 

This view—that is to say, the assumption of the need of 
preparation—accords with Matthew’s account of the ‘‘keepers”’ 
at the grave of Jesus. The Gospel of Peter, it is true, describes 
the keepers as seeing, not only two descending figures—de- 
scending and entering the tomb—but also a third, borne on 
their shoulders when they issue from the tomb and ascend to 
heaven®. But Matthew differs. Matthew represents an angel 
as descending and rolling away the stone and inviting the women 
to enter the tomb, and the keepers as being “‘terrified by the 
fear of him.’ But “him” means “‘the angel*.”” In Matthew, 
the keepers do not see Jesus. Matthew’s whole narrative about 
the “keepers” is probably non-historical, but it is less untrue 
to fact than the narrative in the Gospel of Peter. An ancient 
Version of Mark contains a long substitute for, or parallel to, 
the “looking up,” in which “angels” are described as “‘ descend- 
ing from heaven,” and others “‘rising in brightness,’’ and then 


ce 





1 See above, p. 664, n. I. 
2 Lk. xxiv. 30—3I. 
3 See Evang. Petr. § 10 rpeis avdpas, cai rods dio rov Eva bropOovvras, 
Kal oraupov dko\ovbodivra avrois. 
4 Mt. xxviii. 2 foll. dyyeAos yap Kupiov...dmexiduoe...1v de 7» eid€éa 
avTov....amd d€ rot PdBov avrovd €aoeiaOnaay oi rnpodyres.... 
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“there was light!.’’ This at all events confirms the view that 
the original on which our Mark was based implied a vision. 

In Mark’s tradition ‘‘And having looked up, they behold 
that the stone is rolled-upwards, for it was very great,’’ it is 
difficult to believe that “for”? could imply “they could not 
help ‘beholding’ the fact, because of its size.’’ Codex D sub- 
stitutes ““And they come and find the stone rolled-away,”’ 
omitting ‘‘for it was very great.’’ SS has “ And they were saying 
in themselves ‘Now who hath rolled [away] for us the stone of 
the tomb? Because it was great exceedingly,’” and similarly the 
Gospel of Peter ‘‘They were saying...‘ But who will roll away 
for us also the stone...? For the stone was great, and we 
fear...’®.’ In Mark’s previous description of the “‘rolling-on” 
of the ‘“‘stone” by Joseph, at the entrance of the tomb, the 
text of the parallel Luke omits “rolling,’’ but D has “He 
placed ca the tomb a stone that scarce twenty [men] could 
roll?”—which sounds like Homeric poetry. Both Hebrew and 
Aramaic might connect ‘‘a great stone” with “‘volling’’ in 
a technical phrase liable to be misunderstood by Greeks. 
In Ezra the only two mentions of “rolling” are in the 
phrase “‘stones of rolling4.”’ In neither instance does the 








1 Mk xvi. 4 (txt) xai dvaBd\évara...péyas opddpa. Codex k 
“Subito autem ad horam tertiam tenebrae diei factae sunt per totum 
orbem terrae et descenderunt de caelis angeli et surgent (? surgentes) 
in claritate uiui di simul ascenderunt cum eo et continuo lux facta 
est. Tunc illae accesserunt ad monimentum et uident reuolutum 
lapidem fuit enim magnus nimis.”’ 

Perhaps “ad horam tertiam” might be intended to mean ‘“‘[up] 
to the third hour,’’ i.e. for as much as three hours, the duration of 
the darkness mentioned in Mk xv. 33. “Rising (surgentes)”’ and 
“ascending (ascenderunt cum eo)’’ may be a version of the tradition 
in Evang. Petry. § 10 quoted above. “Lux facta est’ agrees with 
Evang. Petr. § 6 rore ij\uos €hapre. 

2 Diatess. also transposes. See Burkitt, vol. ii. pp. 241—2. 

3 Lk: xxii: 53 (D) kat Oevros avTov emreOnke T@ PVN MLEL@ AeOov ov poyes 
ecxoor exvdioy, d ‘‘et posito eo inposuit in monumento lapidem quem 
uix uiginti mouebant.’’ Mdys does not occur in canon. LXX. Itis 
most frequent in epic poetry. 

4 Ezr. v. 8, vi. 4 (Gesen. 1086 d) bby jan “‘stones of rolling, too 
heavy for carrying.” In Ezr. v. 8, LXX has “elect (éxexroi) stones” 
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LXX render the word literally. This idiom reveals proba- 


bilities of plays on the word “‘stone” in Christian traditions, 


such as we find suggested in the Petrine Epistle?, and 
accumulated in the commentary of Ephrem Syrus on the 
stone that closed the Lord’s sepulchre?. Even before Christ’s 





(comp. 1 Pet. ii. 6) and Rashi explains it as “marble,’’ as also does 
Walton, Vulg. “impolito.” The parall. 1 Esdr. vi. 9 has “polished, 
costly (fverav modvreddv) stones.”’ In Ezr. vi. 4 LXX omits it, 
having simply A‘@iwo. (but A + xparaoi) parall. to 1 Esdr. vi. 24 AcOiver 
EvoTov. 

_ 14 Pet. ii. 2—3 “As newborn babes, long ye for the spiritual 
milk. ..if ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious, unto whom coming, 
a living stone,’’ is followed by ib. 6 “corner-stone, elect, precious,” thus 
rapidly introducing a new metaphor. To Jews “elect stone” might 
suggest Ezra’s “stone of volling.’’ The rapid transition from the 
metaphor of a rocky fountain for drinking to a vast stone for building 
becomes explicable on the hypothesis that Peter was familiar with 
Jewish poetic traditions about the “following”? Fountain which 
might perhaps be called (Gen. xlix. 24) “the Stone of Israel.” 
“Stone” (j38) usually Aidos, but here rendered (Oxf. Conc.) by LXX 
katurxvcas, is quite different in Hebrew from either of the two words 
(yop, Numb. xx. 8 foll., 118, Exod. xvii. 6) meaning the water-giving 
“rock,” but the LXX renders both yop and yy by wérpa, which 
might be interchanged with rérpos and confused with Ai@os. In Is, 
viii. 14 “for (a) a stone (j3X) of collision and for (b) a rock (1¥) of 
stumbling,’ LXX (quoted in Rom. ix. 33, 1 Pet. ii. 8) has (a) Atos, 
(b) wérpa. Rashi says “¥ est j3N, 7.e. lapis,” identifying the two 
Hebrew words. 

Rashi, on Gen. xlix. 24 38, says that “according to the Kabbala 
it means 38 and }3,” 7.e. “father and son.’’ In Ps. ecxviii. 22 “the 
stone that the builders rejected,” the Targum has “the child (sry), 
see Son 3594 c. 

Comp. Ovac. Sibyil. viii. 313 on the “immortal fountain” revealed 
by the risen Saviour :— 

Kal rér dro POuévov dvadviaas, eis aos €et, 
Ilpéros dvacrdcews KAnTois apxnyv vmodeigas, 
’"AOavdrov mys amodovaduevor [2 -ors] vdareror 
Tas mporepov Kakias. 

2 Ephrem, in his comment on the stone at the Lord’s sepulchre, 
alludes successively to three “stones” of O.T. in the following: 
“Lapis positus est ad ostium sepulchri, lapis ad lapidem, ut lapis 
custodiret (Ps. cxviii. 22) lapidem, quem rejecerunt aedificantes. 
Lapis, qui manibus apprehendebatur, appositum (sic) est, ut 
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birth it is probable that traditions about “‘the rolling stone of 
Miriam (i.e. of Mary)” were current in Jewish poetry and were 
in Paul’s mind when he wrote that Israel “‘ drank from a spiritual 
rock that followed them: and the rock was Christ?.”’ 

John, by substituting “‘taken-away”’ for “rolled-upward”’ 
or “rolled-away,’’ puts aside Synoptic variations as to the 
“rolling” of “the stone.’”’ But he curiously introduces another 
kind of “rolling” altogether, in connection, not with the stone 
outside the grave, but with the “napkin” about Christ’s head, 
inside the grave, which he describes as “rolled up”’ or “‘ wrapped 
up,” in a place by itself. This is important enough to deserve 
separate consideration. 





includeret illum lapidem, qui (Dan. ii. 45) sine manu excisus est, 
Lapis, super quem angelus sedit, appositus est, ut illum lapidem 
includeret, quem (Gen. xxviii. 11) Jacob sub capite suo posuit....”’ 

Gen. vy. (on Gen. xxix. 3) gives several interpretations of the 
“stone” at Jacob’s well, mostly good, e.g. the Sanhedrin, the 
Shechinah, the Merit of the Patriarchs, but one bad, the Evil 
Impulse. 

1 x Cor. x. 4 €mwov yap ex mvevparixns dxodovOovens mérpas* 7 wéTpa 
dé nv 6 Xpurrds. It is hardly possible to believe that Paul could have 
inserted “following” so abruptly unless he was aware of some 
tradition like that in Onkelos (Numb. xxi. 17 foll.) about the well 
that was as it were personified in the appeal “Spring up, O well” :— 
(I ndices to Diatessarica p. li) “In the wilderness was it [1.e. the 
Well] given to them (Heb. Mattanah); and from [the time] that it was 
given to them (Heb. from Mattanah) it descended along with them 
to the rivers (Heb. to Nahaliel).’’ The LXX avoids the personification 
by rendering "by “spring up,” as if it were by, “upon,” émi rod dpéaros. 
It is not necesgary to suppose that Paul insisted on the Jewish poetical 
version as literally true. But he uses it in order to insist that the 
“following rock”’ is a spiritual one. The emphasis is on “spiritual,”’ 
as if he wrote “‘A following rock,’ if you like to use the language of 
our Jewish songs, but in any case, a spiritual rock.” 

Wetstein (on 1 Cor. x. 4), besides many other passages describing 
Miriam’s well as walking or moving, quotes Numb. r. (on Numb. i. J, 
Wii. p. 3) in which it is described as “rolling’’ :—“ Quomodo com- 
paratus fuit illi puteus? Fuit sicut petra, sicut alveus apum et 
globosus: et volutavit se, et ivit cum ipsis in itineribus ipsorum.,”’ 
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§5. “Rolled up in a place by itself,” in John 

The Greek, more literally rendered, means ‘Apart, rolled 
up [and cast] into one place?.’’ It implies, Ist, separation, 
-2nd, rolling up into a compact form, 3rd, relegation (“to one 
place”) capable of implying a kind of imprisonment or con- 
straint. The only instance in Scripture of the rolling up of a 
covering into a compact form occurs where Elijah ‘‘took his 
mantle and wrapped 1t together and smote the waters” of 
Jordan, so that they were “divided,” and the prophet “ went 
over on dry ground’.”” This action of Elijah is connected in 
Jewish Midrash with the.act of God who “‘bound the waters 
in his garment”; and the cleaving of the waters of the Jordan 
by Elijah is mentioned along with the cleaving of the waters 
‘of the Red Sea by Moses*. And these actions point back to the 
original cleaving of the waters in the Creation, where God says, 
“Let the waters...be gathered together unto one place and let 
‘the dry land appear®.” The waters are regarded in Jewish 





1 Jn xx. 7 kai Oewpet ra GOdvia Keipeva, Kal Td Govddpioyv 6 Av emi Tis 
Keadjs avTov, ov pera TOV dOoviav Keipevov, GAAd Xwpis EvTeTUALypévor Eis 
€va TOTO. . 

2 «Into one place’’ occurs, in O.T., about (Gen. i. 9) the gathering 
of the waters (LXX ‘‘into one congregation’’), Eccles. iii. 20, vi. 6 
the dead (‘‘all go to one place’’). Origen (on Gen. i. 9) regards the 
waters as a covering that we are to ‘“‘ cast off from us.’’ 

2 2 K. ii. 8 “wrapped it together (eiAncev).’’ Eidetv occurs only 
four times altogether in LXX (Oxf. Conc.), and thrice with v.r. 
Mk xv. 46 eveiAnoev is represented in Evang. Petr. § © by «idnoe. 

4 See Numb. r. (Wii. pp. 292—3) quoting Prov. xxx. 4 “who 
bindeth the waters in (3) his (Jit. a) garment” ris oyvéorpepev vdap 
év ipario; Theod. éevédnoev. The answer is (1) God (Job xxvi. 8), 
(2) Elijah (2 K. ii. 8), (3) Moses (Exod. xv. 8 “The floods stood 
upright as a heap...”’) and sim. Prov. y. (on Prov. xxx. 4), etc. 

5 Gen. i. 9. R. Eliezer represents God as saying (Mechilt. on 
Exod. xiv. 15, Wii. p. 93) “Jf I made the sea dry land for the first 
man, who was but one (Gen, i. 9), should I not make dry land for the 
péople of the holy ones...?” Comp. Pirké de R. Eliezer (ed. 
Friedlander, p. 330) '““On the day when He said (Gen. i. 9) Let the 
waters..., on that very day were the waters [7.e. of the Red Sea} 
congealed, and they were made into twelve valleys, corresponding 
to the twelve tribes....” 
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tradition as rebellious, desiring to “turn again and cover the 
earth1.” Rashi says that the “one place” into which they are 
‘“‘sathered” is “the ocean®.” This was believed to encircle 
the world, and Josephus implies the encircling when he describes 
the Creation®. Nonnus here attaches to the Johannine soudarion, 
or face-cloth, an epithet meaning “rolled into itself’? which he 
elsewhere attaches to “‘Ocean#.” 

It may be added that the same passage in Proverbs that 
asks ‘““Who hath bound the waters in a garment?” asks also 
“Who hath ascended up into the heaven and descended?” 
This all early Christians would naturally apply (as Jerome 
does) to the death and resurrection of Christ. Elijah did nof 
“bind” the waters “into” a garment. But the same Hebrew 
preposition that means “im,” or “‘into,”’ is also regularly used 
to mean “with” or “by means of.’ Playing on this double 
meaning, Jews might say that Elijah, by means of his garment— 
like Moses by means of his rod—bound or constrained the 
waters of the Jordan to part asunder and make a path for him, 
that he might go onward to the a where he was to ascend 
to heaven. 

Similarly Christians might eaten Jesus as ‘“‘ wrapping 
up’”’ into a compact form the covering that had been placed 
on His face, that He might smite therewith the waters of 
Death and constrain them to let Him pass across to preach 
the Gospel to the spirits imprisoned in Sheol. We must not 
be surprised if here in the Fourth Gospel, as often in the 
Prophets, there is a mixture of metaphors that are not quite 
consistent. The face-cloth is regarded in two aspects, first, 
and directly, as the discarded ‘“‘covering,” the “‘waters” of 





1 Ps. civ. 9, comp. Rev. xxi. 1 “and the sea is no more,” as an 
illustration of Jewish thought in general about the sea, as a disorderly 
element. 

2 Rashi on Gen. i. 9 “congregavit illas [7.e. aquas] in Oceano.”’ 

3 Joseph. Ant. i. I. 1 tornot thy ynv avaxéas repi ad’tiy THv Oddacoay, 
comp. Clem. Alex. 784. 

4 See Steph. Thes. quoting nearly 30 instances of airoéAixros in 
Nonnus and none from any earlier author. © The first is from Dion. 
i. 495 orédos avroéAixtov...’ Qeeavov.... 
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death and darkness, gathered “into one place”; but secondly, 
and indirectly, as the garment of Elijah that is rolled into 
a rod of power and constrains the waters “‘into one place.” 

| This view of the rolling away of the face-cloth “into one 
place”—as being equivalent to “rolling up out of the way,” or 
‘“‘ destroying ’’—may be illustrated by Isaiah’s prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction of “‘the veil that is spread over all 
nations,” which is connected with a swallowing up of death :— 
“He will destroy (ut. swallow up) in this mountain the face 
of the covering that 1s cast over all peoples, and the veil that 
is spread over all nations; he hath swallowed up death for 
ever, and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 
faces; and the reproach of his people shall he take away 
from off all the earth?.”” When the face-cloth, or “napkin,” 
was placed on the face of Christ, Death seemed to have triumphed 
visibly and materially over the Prince of Life, casting “a veil 
over all nations,’ while thus “‘covering”’ the countenance of 
their Saviour. Death, it might be said, had “‘swallowed up” 
life for ever, bringing “tears” for all faces, and riveting on man- 
kind the ‘‘reproach”’ of having fallen from their Creator’s image 
into the likeness of Satan. But by the Resurrection, all this 
was reversed. Death, the swallower, was itself ‘‘swallowed 
up.” And as, by the hand of the first Jesus, God “‘volled away 
the reproach of Egypt”’ for the first Israel in Gilgal?, so, by the 
second Jesus, God typically volled away from the second Israel 
the reproach of being bondsmen to Egyptian darkness and sin— 
rolling away the covering or veil from the Saviour’s face and 
casting it aside, ‘‘ apart, into one place.’”’ Then, after no long 
interval, the Saviour typically fulfilled the second part of 
Isaiah’s prophecy when He “wiped away tears” from the face 
of sorrowing humanity personified in Mary Magdalene’®. 





1 Is. xxv. 7—8, comp. 2 Cor. ill. 15, I Cor. xv. 54. 

2 Josh. v. 9 “And the Lord said unto Joshua, This day have 
I rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off you. Wherefore the 
name of that place was called Gilgal, unto this day.” 

3 Jn xx. lI—I17. 
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§ 6. 


“A young man,” in Mark} 


The Hebrew for the Marcan “ young-man,” or “‘youth,” 
‘most frequently corresponding to the Greek in the Old Testa- 
ment, and given here by Delitzsch, is almost always in the 





1 Mk xvi. 5—8 
(R.V.) 

(5) And entering 
into the tomb, they 
saw a young man 
sitting on the right 
side, arrayed in a 
white robe; and they 
were amazed. 


(6) And he saith 
unto them, Be not 
amazed: ye seek 
Jesus, the Nazarene, 
which hath been 
crucified: he is risen; 
he is not here: be- 
hold, the place where 
they laid him! 


(7) But go, tell 
his disciples and 
Peter, He goeth be- 
fore you into Galilee: 
there shall ye see 
him, as he said unto 
you. 


(8) And they went 
out, and fled from 
the tomb; for trem- 
bling and astonish- 
ment had come upon 
them: and they said 
nothing to any one; 


A. F. 


Mt. xxvili. 2—I0 
(R.V.) 


(2) ...an angel of 
the Lord...came,.. 
and sat... 

(3) His appear- 
ance was as _ light- 
ning, and his raiment 
white as snow: 

(4) And for fear 
of him the watchers 
did quake, and be- 
came as dead men. 


(5) And the angel 
answered and _ said 
unto the women, 
Fear not ye: for I 
know that ye seek 


Jesus, which hath 
been crucified. 
(6) He is not 


here; for he is risen, 
even as he said. 
Come, see the place 
where the Lord (many 
anc. auth. where he) 
lay. 


(7) And go quick- 
ly, and tell his dis- 
ciples, He is risen 
from the dead; and 
lo, he goeth before 
you into Galilee; 
there shall ye see 
him: lo, I have told 

ou. 

(8) And they de- 
parted quickly from 
the tomb with fear 
and great joy, and 
ran to bring his dis- 
ciples word. 

(9) And behold, 
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Lk, xxiv. 3—1I 
(R.V.) 


(3) And they 
entered in, and found 
not the body of the 
Lord Jesus (some anc. 
auth. omit of the 
Lord Jesus). 

(4) And it came 
to pass, while they 
were perplexed there- 
about, behold, two 
men stood by them 
in dazzling apparel: 

(5) And as they 
were affrighted, and 
bowed down their 
faces to the earth, 
they said unto them, 
Why seek ye the 
living (lit. him that 
liveth) among the 
dead ? 
(6) He is not here, 
but is risen (some anc. 
auth. om. He..... 
risen) : remember 
how he spake unto 

ou when he was yet 
in Galilee, 

(7) Saying that 
the Son of man must 
be delivered up into 
the hands of sinful 
men, and be cruci- 
fied, and the third 
day rise again. 

(8) And they re- 
membered his words, 

(9) And returned 
from the tomb (some 
anc. auth. om. from 
the tomb), and told 
all these things to 
the eleven, and to all 
the rest. 
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plural, or used generically as in 


“youth and greybeard?.”’ 





Mt xvi. 5—8 
(R.V.) contd. 


for they were afraid. 


ing, All hail. 


Mt. xxviii. 2—10 
(R.V.) contd. 


Jesus met them, say- 
And 
they came and took 
hold of his feet, and 
worshipped him. 

(10) Then saith 
Jesus unto’ them, 
Fear not: go tell my 
brethren that they 
depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they 
see me. 


Lk. xxiv. 3—1II 
(R.V.) contd. , 


(10) Now they 
were Mary Magda- 
lene, and Joanna, 
and Mary the 
[mother] of James: 
and the other women 
with them told these 
things “unto the a- 
postles. 

(11) And _ these 
words appeared in 
their sight as idle 
talk; and they dis- 
believed them. 


Jn xx, 1I—13, 17—18 (R.V.) (11) But Mary was standing without 
so, as she wept, she stooped and looked into 


at the tomb weeping: 
(12) and she beholdeth two angels in white sitting, one 

at the head, and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. : 
(13) And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou ? 
unto them, Because.... 
Take not hold on me) ; 

but go unto my brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto my Father ~ 
and your Father, and my God and your God. 
cometh and telleth the disciples, I have seen the Lord; 


the tomb; 


She saith 


(17) Jesus saith to her, Touch me not (o7, 


for I am not yet ascended unto the Father: 


that] he had said these things unto her. 


Mk xvi. 5 

Kal cigehOodoat 
(marg. ehOovoat) cis TO 
pun petov eidov veaviorKov 
KaOnevov €v Tots deEtois 
meptBeBAnpévov OTOANY 
Aevanv, kat €€eOapBnOn- 
cay. 


Jn xx. II—1I2 Mapia 8€ iorrke: mpis TS pvnpeio Ew kdalovoa. 


Mt. xxviii. 2—4 
‘ > \ \ 
kat idov FELT HOS 
eyévero péyas: dyyeXos 
yap Kupiov kataBas €& 
ovpavou kat mpooehOav 


ameKvAuoe TOV ALGov Kat - 


> Ul > U > an 
€ka@ntro emav@ avrov. 
> ‘A ¢ ,’ , 3 a“ c 
nv S€ 7 €l0€a avTOU ws 
> ‘ \ , 4 

dotpamn Kal To evdupa 

> ~ \ ¢ , 
avTov evkov @s xXLOv. 
> \ ‘ “ , > cal 
aro dé tov PoBov avrov 
, lal 
éoeiaOnoay oi TnpovvTes 
, ec 
kai eyevnOnoay ws veKpol. 


(18) Mary Magdalene 
and [how 


Lk. xxiv. 3—5 a 


elaeAOovaoa dé ovx 
ev pov TO o@pa [row 
Kupiov "Inoov]]. kal éyé- 
veTO ev ™@ amopeta Oat 
avras epi TOUTOU Kal 
idod avdpes Svo éexéotn- 
wav avtais ev éoOnre 
dotpanTovan. enpoBar 
de YEvomevav auray kal 
kwvovt@v ra See 
els THY yny.. 


‘4 
@s ovr 


éxdarey mapéxuwev eis TO pynpuetov, kal Gewpet Svo ayyédous ev AevKois Kae Co- 
pévous, €va mpos TH Kepady Kal Eva Tpos Tois Toaiy, Grou ExetTO TO TGpa Tov 
“Ino. 

1 Neavioxos in LXX = Nl (37), Ws (25), 
frequently. Heb. m2 (Gesen. 1046) means “choice” and hence 
“young man (choice, in the prime of manhood). It is never used 
to represent “man” when Heb. mentions “man” to describe an angel. 


and other words less 
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This, and its rejection by all the other Evangelists, suggest | 
that it may be an error. If it is, we naturally look, in such a 
writer as Mark, to see whether it may be an error of conflation, 
z.e. caused by the repetition of some phrase in the context}. 
Now Mark’s context has “arrayed in a white robe,” parallel 
to Matthew’s “his raiment white as snow,’ and John’s “‘two 
angels (lit.) im white(s)? sitting,’ and it happens that the Hebrew 
for ‘‘young-man”’ is almost identical with the Aramaic for “in 
white,’ and the Hebrew for “‘young-men”’ with the Aramaic for . 
“in whites®,”’ 

This is not all. The R.V. margin of Matthew refers to 
Daniel’s description of the Ancient of Days: “His raiment was 
white as snow*.” ‘‘Snow”’ does not occur in the New Testament 
except here and in Revelation “his hair white as wool, white as 





1 On conflation, as a characteristic of Mark, see Clue 128 foll., 
145 foll. 

2 “White garments,”’ Aevxai, are regarded as a bad sign (except 
for “priests” and “slaves of Greeks’’) in dreams by Artemid. li. 3. 
Aevxa 5€ iwaria trois iepedou povors cvppeper kai dSovdAors “EAAnvar, rots de 
dots rapaxas onpaiver dia TO Tovs ev 6xyA@ avaorpepopevous Kal Kpivopévous 
dvOpwrous \evka €xew iparia. Xeiporéxvais dé apyiay xal wxoAny, kal 6o@ ay 
modutehéorepa 7 Ta ipatia, TooovT@ mreiova. Ov yap mpos Epy@ dbyrtes oi 
avOparo, kai padiora oi tas Bavavcous réxvas éepyalopevor, AevKois ipariors: 
xpavra. Aovdors d€ ‘Popaiwy povois ayabov Trois ed mpdacovar, Tois dé aAdows 
movnpov. “Ehéyxet yap Tovs kaxos mpdocorrtas, dia Te TO THY aUTHY Tois SeamroTats 
ws eri TO mAeiorov Exew eobfra emi ToUT@ T@ dveipw ov yivovrat edevOepot, 
@omep oi Tov “EXAnvav. *Avdpi dé voootvvte Nevka Exew iparia Oavaroy mpoa- 
yopever dia TO ToOvs amoOavovras év Aevkois expeper Gat. 

Luke uses the phrase by itself about the “two men” in Acts i. Io 
ev eoOnoeot devxais, although here he avoids it. He qualifies it in 
the Transfiguration (ix. 29) Aevkds eEaorparrev. 

8 “White [robe]” in Biblical Aramaic (Dan. vii. 9. See above, 
p- 14) is (Gesen. 1092 b) 7\n, and “in a white [robe]’’ might be )n3, 
which (see above, p. 674,n. 1) in Heb. = “young man.” The pl. on2 
might mean “in white(s),”’ ev Aevkois. (Comp. Bacon’s Essays ii. 18 
“Blacks [t.e. black garments] and obsequies.’’) Gesen. 3014 also 
gives 11M and 1n “ white stuff’’ in Esth. i. 6, viii. 15, Is. xix. 9. 

4 Dan. vil. 9 “ His raiment like snow white (4)n)’’ Theod. ro &dupa 
avTov a@oel yiov Aevkdv. But LXX has prob. taken 1)n as 77 “there 
was [to him}”’ z.e. “he had” (see Oxf. Conc. for ¢yeev = 797), and hence 
it has ¢ywy repiBornv acei xtova, and omits evkor. 
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Matthew wrote with allusion to Daniel. But in Daniel the 
word for ‘‘ white” is that very same Aramaic word which we 
have been just now considering. The LXX omits or mis- 
renders it, but Theodotion renders it correctly. It may be 
added that in ancient visions or manifestations of angels, like 
those to Abraham, to Lot, and to Manoah and his wife, the 
angels are described by the writer as “‘men,’’ or spoken of by 
the beholder as “‘men,” but never as “‘young-men?.”” These 
facts greatly increase the probability that Mark has here made 
a mistake, as to “‘ young-man,”’ avoided by the later Evangelists 
in different ways*. But as to the garments of the visionary 
figures, John agrees with Mark and Matthew, as against Luke, 
in describing them as “‘ white.”’ 


? 


John also agrees with Mark and Matthew, against Luke, - 


in describing the angel or angels as “‘sitting.’’ This posture 
is rarely assigned to angels in Scripture*. It has been suggested 





' Rev, i. 14; 

2 Gen. xvili. 2 “three men,’’ addressed by Abraham (7b. 3) as 
“My lord,” or “O Lord,” xviii. 16 “the men looked toward Sodom,”’ 
xix. 1 “and the two angels came to Sodom,” 7b. 10, 12 “the men,” 
ib. 15 “the angels,” afterwards sometimes regarded as one, when 
speaking to Lot, and when addressed by Lot, 7b. 17—-22 “ When they 
had brought them forth, he said Escape....And Lot said unto them, 
Oh, not so, my Jord (or, O Lord)...And he [{i.e. the angel] said unto 
him, See, J have accepted thee...Haste thee...for J cannot do 
anything till thou be come thither.”’ i; 

3 Evang. Pety. speaks of “a certain young man” thus § 13 «cai 
adredOoica etpov Tov tapov nvewypévov Kai mpoceAOotoa mapéxvwar Kei, 
kal 6p@owv €xel Ta veaviokov KabeCouevoy péow Tov Tapov, wpatov Kal Tept- 
BeBAnpéevov oroAnv apr porarny. 

This avoids Aevkov and retains veavioxos in a kind of apologetic 
phrase “a young man, if he might be so called, or, after a strange 
fashion.” See below (p. 681, n. 2) quoting Evang. Petr. §§ 9—1I0 
dvdpas...veavioxo.. . .dvdpas. 

The Acts of Pilate § 13, in its various forms, does not mention the 
Marcan “young man.” It mostly follows Matthew. 

4 See Judg. vi. 11 “And the angel of the Lord came and sat 
under the oak,’’ on which there is a comment in Evod. r. (on Exod. 
xvi. 4, Wii. p. 189) saying thatthe Lord of hosts does His will with 
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that, in John, the two angels “sitting in white” are regarded 
as cherubim. But in Scripture the cherubim appear to be 
regarded not as sitting but as flying messengers of mercy 
from the Almighty who “sits on (or, between) them!?.”’ 
Chrysostom is perhaps right in saying that “the manner of 
their sitting,’ as well as their sympathetic words to Mary, 
invite her to question them?. Origen sees “‘a kind of tropology”’ 
in all the parallel passages*. Luke’s description of “two men 








the angels: “If He will, He maketh them to sit (Judg. vi. 11) and 
sometimes He maketh them stand (Is. vi. 2 and Zech. iii. 7) and some- 
times they appear in the forms of women (Zech. v. 9), sometimes in 
the forms of men (Gen. xviii. 2) and sometimes He maketh them 
winds (Ps. civ. 4) and sometimes a fire (7b.).”’ 

“Sitting” is the attitude of Jesus when expounding Scripture 
(see Hor. Heb. on Mt. xiii. 2 quoting Sof. ix. 15) expressly mentioned 
in Lk. iv. 20 “closed the book...and sat down.” 

! Gesen. 5006 gives 1193, “cherub,” as (1) the living chariot of 
the Theophanic God Ps, xviii. 10, 2 S. xxii. 11 “and he rode upon 
(oy 337}) a cherub,” (2) the guards of Eden, (3) the throne of the 
Lord of hosts in the phrase “sitting [on] the cherubim,”’ 1 S. iv. 4 etc. 
It suggests (7b. 501 a) that another form of the cherubim is indicated 
in Is. vi. 2—6 the ‘“‘seraphim.’”’ They are nowhere represented as 
sitting. 

Levy ii. 394 b, who says that 2193 seems to be a transposition of 
the letters in 12335, particip. pass. of “ride,” quotes Suc. 5 b “ What 
does 3193 mean? R. Abahu said ‘like (3) a youth (19) ’” (see context). 
The derivation from “child” is perhaps assumed in Baba Bathr. 99 a 
“ Onkelos the proselyte saith the cherubim ave like children going from 
theiy master,” t.e. with their faces turned partly toward their master 
and partly toward the way wherein they were to go (see Hor. Heb. 
on Jn xx. 12). 

* Chrys. on Jn xx. 11 comments on the fact that the two angels ° 
(in John) say nothing to Mary about “rising again,’ but she is 
“gently impelled (ijpeua mpoSiBatera)’ toward the truth by the 
peaceful, bright, and sympathetic aspect of the angels and by 
“the manifestation that they knew what had happened.’’ Through 
all these things “as through a door that is being opened she was led 
by degrees to the conception of resurrection (dia dé rottwy dravtTev 
oorep Ovpas dvovyopévns Kata puKpov eis Tov TeEpl dvagTacews iyeTo Adyov).”’ 

3 Origen Cels. v. 56. He seems to assume that the one “angel 
of the Lord’”’ mentioned by Matthew is the same as the ‘“‘ young man ”’ 
mentioned by Mark, but leaves us doubtful as to the identity of the 
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? 


standing-above,”’ or close to, the women somewhat resembles 
the vision in Genesis of “three men” who appeared to Abraham 
and (LXX) “stood above him}!.” 

As to this last vision it is noteworthy that, though “three 
men” are mentioned, they are addressed by Abraham as one?, 
and this may have a bearing on the passages that describe the 
“two men” in Luke, or “two angels’ in John, as speaking to 
the women. It would be contrary to Hebrew Scripture and 
Jewish tradition to insist that the two divine speakers must 
be regarded as uttering the same words simultaneously— 
especially in Luke where the utterance is of considerable length. 
“The angel of the Lord” may be regarded as speaking through 
them both®. 





“two men”? in Lk. with the ‘“‘two angels”’ in Jn: Oi pév yap dvaypa- 
ravres Eva, roy dmoxvdicavra Tov lov amo Tod pvnueiou TovTov cacw eivat: 
oi de tovs dvo, tovs émicravras ev eoOntt dotpamtovan Tais yevouevats emt 
pvnpetov yuvarkiy, }) rods Oewpynbevras evdov év Aevkots KabeCopévous. “Exaorov 
Sé rovtwy viv mapadeckvivae Suvardy, kal yeyevnuévor, Kat Onorikov Tivos etvat 
TporoAoylas Ths TEepl TOY mpopaivopever Tois THY avagTacww Tod Aoyou Hewpeiv 
TaperKevacpevois, 0 THS Tmapovons €oTl mpaypareias, adAAa paddov Tay Tov 
evayyediou e&nyntiKar. 

“A kind of tropology, namely, that which (rjs, so MS, not 
trois) concerns the preliminary manifestations” (Clark “a figurative 
meaning existing in these phenomena’’) seems to mean that the 
various aspects of the angels, e.g. triumphant over the stone, youthful, 
brightly shining, sitting, standing-above etc., represent spiritual con- 
ceptions of resurrectional power, preparatory to the vision of the 
risen Saviour Himself. Origen does not say (Mt.) rév dwoxvAicavra... 
kat (Mk) xca@nyuevov ev rots Se€ois, which would identify the angel in 
Matthew with the angel (or ‘“‘ young-man’’) in Mark; yet he seems to 
assume their identity. On the other hand, the repeated article with 
“or” (rods émurtavtas...i) Tovs Oewpnbévras) May mean that he assumes 
one pair of angels (or ‘‘men’’) in Luke and another in John. 

1°Gen. xviii. 2 (LXX) ioryxeway éerdv@ aitod, R.V. ‘‘stood over 
against him.’’ Lk. xxiv. 4 éréornoay adrais. 

2 See above, p. 676, n. 2. 

3 See Targ. Jer. I on the “three men”’ in Gen. xviii. 2 foll. (and sim. 
Jer. II) “It is not possible for a ministering angel to be sent for more 
than one purpose at a time ;—one, then, had come to make known to 
him that Sarah should bear a man-child; one had come to deliver 
Lot; and one to overthrow Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

Later on (Gen. xviii. 10) Jer. I has “And ONE of them said, 
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Why does Matthew describe the angel in the phrase usually 
applied in the Old Testament to God Himself manifested 
in a temporary vision or action on earth, “the angel of the 
Lord?!”’? It is perhaps intended to rectify Mark’s error as to 
the “young man” by shewing that this “‘angel”’ was of the 
highest order and the very representative of the Supreme. 
With this there accords the mention of “‘his raiment as white 
as snow’’—a characteristic confined in the Old Testament to 
the Ancient of Days, and in the New Testament to Christ as 
seen in the Transfiguration?. 

A word is due to Matthew’s insertion at this point “‘And 
for fear of him [7.e. the angel] the watchers did quake®.”’ Matthew 
has said before, about the soldiers guarding the Cross, ‘And. 
sitting down they watched him there,” and again, “But the 
centurion and those with him watching Jesus*.’’ These uses 
of the word are all peculiar to Matthew, and they suggest that 
they may be all connected with a very difficult, if not incredible 
statement, peculiar to Matthew, that Pilate, at the request of 
the Jews, gave them a “‘guard” or “‘watch”’ (koustédia) to guard 
Christ’s tomb through the night®. The word for “guard” or 
“watch” here used by Delitzsch in all these passages—which is 
indeed the regular Hebrew word for military “guard” or 
“watch”—is used in the above-quoted Psalm of Watching, 








Returning I will return...,’’ Jer. II “And He said, Returning I will 
return.”’ Rashisays that the plural is used in narrative (“they ate,” 
“they said’’) but the singular “in annunciation, e.g. “He said, I will 
return.”’ | 

Jer. I introduces the “three men” as “three angels in the re- 
semblance of men,’ which illustrates the Lucan “‘two men” as 
parallel to the Johannine “two angels.” 

1 Mt. xxviil. 2 ayyedos Kupiov, A.V. ‘‘the angel (R.V. an angel) of 
the Lord.’ Possibly R.V. is wrong. See Judg. ii. 1, vi. 11, 22 etc. 
where A.V. “an angel of the Lord,’”’ LX X dyyedos Kupiov, is altered by 
R.V. into “the.” In Mt. xxviii. 2, SS has “the angel of the Lord,” 
although in Mt. i. 20, ii. 13, 19, ithas “an.’’ In Gen. xvi. 7 foll. LXX 
begins with dyyedos Kupiov but has 6 dyy. Kup. afterwards. But the 
meaning is ‘‘ the angel of the Lord”’ from the first. 

2 See above, p. 14. 3 Mt. xxviii. 4. 

4 Mt. xxvii. 36, 54. 5 Mt. xxvii. 65. 
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the De Profundis, as follows: ‘‘ My soul [looketh} for the Lord, 
more than [those] watching for (or, till) the morning, [yea, more 
than] [those] watching for (or, till) the morning?.”’ 

The LXX (‘‘from the morning watch till night”) has missed 
the meaning and led early Christian writers astray. But 
Aquila renders it correctly by the word regularly used in Greek 
to mean military “guarding.” This Psalm has been found 
above to explain Mark’s “bought spices” for the Lord, as 
meaning “‘waited”’ for the Lord?. We may now use it again 
to explain Matthew’s story about the “watch” or ‘guard.’ 
It appears to be no fiction, but misinterpretation, which 
amplified into an expanded tale—as Jewish Targums often do 
amplify—some simple poetic statement, such as ‘‘The women 
waited for the Lord more than those watching for (or, till) the 
morning, yea, more than those watching for (or till) the morning®.”’ 
arly Christians, applying these words, after the manner of 
Justin Martyr, as Messianic prediction, exactly and literally to 
the women waiting for the Lord at His tomb on the morning of 
His resurrection, would naturally ask “But how about ‘those 
watching for (ov, till) the morning’? Were there any persons 
definitely appointed to watch? If so, who appointed them? 
And why? And what did they see?” Then they would 
answer their own questions by supplying details. Those 
watching for (or, till) the morning were placed there by the 
Jews. They were terrified and “became as dead men,” but 
they saw no Saviour. Only the women saw Him‘. 





1 Ps. cxxx. 6, Field has “‘ plus quam vigiles [expectant] tempus 
matutinum, vigilantes usque ad tempus matutinum.’”’ But the Heb. 
prep. 5 is the same in both clauses, i.e. “to” or “for,” LXX dad 
gvAaxis mpaias péype vuxrds, Aq. ard dudacodvtay Thy mpaiay.... Heb. 
snow “watch” = dvAdcow more than 350 times, and trnpéw (Matthew’s 
word) to times. See above, p. 661,n. 2, on the first Biblical mention 
of ‘morning watch,’’ which Rashi connects with ministering angels. 

2 See above, pp. 649—52. *Gomp.. Ps: (xxii: 

4 There is some difference in the Gospels, at this point, as to fearing 
in consequence of the angelic visions. Mark and Luke attribute 
amazement or fear to the women. Matthew describes the “keepers” 
as ‘‘shaken with fear,’’ while the angel says to the women em- 
phatically “Do not ye (ipeis) fear.’’ John mentions no fear in anyone. 
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It should be added that Luke, although he omits the mention 
of “white” apparel in connection with the “two men” that 
“stand-close-to (ov, above)” the women in his Gospel, inserts 
it in the Acts in connection with “two men” that ‘“‘stand-by”’ 
the apostles when Jesus is taken from their sight?. And the 
Gospel, of Peter describes ““two men” as descending and 
“standing-close-to (or, above)”’ the tomb, and entering in, and 
then “three men issuing, and the two supporting the One, and 
a Cross following?.”’ 

This, like Matthew’s narrative of the guards keeping the 
‘tomb, is not to be dismissed as mere fiction. The “stone” is 
regarded as an enemy and the Messiah as triumphing over it. 
The Jews and the Gentiles combine to imprison Him. The 
Lord sends down His angels to fulfil His promise to His Anointed : 
“He shall give his angels charge over thee,...they shall bear 
thee up in their hands...lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone?,”’ 


§ 7. “The Nazarene,” in Mark* 


Mark’s use of this word has been discussed in a previous 
volume, and it has been maintained that the original name was 





1 Acts i. Io. 

2 Evang. Petr. § 9 Kai eidov dvotybévras tods ovpavovs Kai dvo avdpas 
cated Oovras €xeibe, Todd héyyos Exovras, kal éemiaravtas T@ Tap: o dé dios 
exeivos 6 BeBAnpévos emi ri Ovpa ad’ éavrod KudAiobels EmEX@pNoE Tapa LEpos: 
kai 0 tapos jvotyn, kal auddrepor of veavioxor eiaiAOov.... § ILO opaow 
e€edGovras ard tov tapov rpeis avSpas, kai Tovs Svo0 Tov Eva iropOodvras, Kai 
oravpov axodovbovrra avrois. 

Note that the writer calls the angels, dvdpes,...veavioxot,.. .dvdpes. 

Evang. Petr. §§ 6—8 relates that the stone is rolled to the grave 
not by Joseph but by the elders and scribes along with the soldiers. 

’ Ps. xci. 1I—12, comp. Mt. iv. 6, Lk. iv. r1o—11. The fact that 
these words are quoted by Satan does not prove that all Christians 
would regard them as untrue or (like Jerome) as inapplicable to the 


Messiah. See p. 726. 
4 Mk xvi. 6 Mt. xxviii. 5—6 Lk. xxiv. 5—6 a 
o b€ eyes avrais amoxpileis b€ 6 ay- éeupoBev de vyevo- 


M7) exOapBeio be: Incovv 
(nreire tov Natapnvoy 
Tov €oTavpopéevoy* 7- 
7 > »” ? 

yépOn, ovK €atw wde- 


yedos elev rais yuvacéiv 
4 val . i 
Mn oBeiabe vpeis, ofda 


‘ 9 > ~ ‘ 

yap ott Inoovv rov 

€oravpwpevov (nreire: 
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“ Nazoraean,” meaning the Nétzer, i.e. shoot, or sprout, the 
shoot from the root of Jesse, predicted by Isaiah, where the 
LXX calls it a ‘‘flower” thus, ‘‘A flower from the root shall 
ascend (but Heb. lit. bear fruit)!” The Targum paraphrases 
““a shoot out of his roots” as ‘‘ Messiah from his [Jesse's] son’s 
sons.’’ But Isaiah also uses the term in a bad sense, speaking 
of “‘a nétzer of abomination®.”” And Sanhedrin contains an 
anti-Christian story about a heretic named Nétzer, who 
pleaded for his life, saying that he was the (good) ‘‘nétzer” in 
the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, but received the reply that he 
was the (bad) “nétzer” in the fourteenth chapter—‘“an™ 
abominable nétzer” (LX X nekros, ‘‘corpse’’)’. Other traditions 
indicate that Jews spoke of Christianity in a bad sense as “‘the 
kingdom of Ben Nétzer4.’’ Though late, they point back to an 
earlier period when the Jews would read Nétzer into the term 
‘““Nazoraean’’—some for good and some for ill, and some in 
a state of suspense, as perhaps when Paul heard the words 
“Tam Jesus, the Nétzer, whom thou art persecuting®.”’ 





Mk xvi. 6 Mt. xxviii. 5—6 Lk. xxiv. 5—6a 


contd, contd. contd. 
lol ~ > ” 
ie o 0 TOTOos O7oU €Onkav ovk €OTLY abe, iyép9n Trav vexpav; [lovK éortw 
PI > , 
aurTop. yap kabos eimev’ devre ade, dda HyepOn.]] 
ere Tov Tomov 67ov 
EKELTO. 


Comp. Evang. Petr. § 13 doris pn avrais Ti nAOare; riva Cyreire; wn 
Tov oraupwbévra exeivov; avearn kat dmmAbev: ei O€ py mLoTEvVEeTE, TapakUWare 
kal Were tov rdmov evOa Exeiro, OTL ovK otw* avéotn yap Kal amndOev Exel OOev 
amreoraAn.., : 

1 See Beginning pp. 309—50 “Nazarene and Nazoraean,” and 
Pp. 325 quoting Is. xi. I. 

2 Is. xiv. 19 “cast forth from thy sepulchre like an abominable 
nétzer (V¥)),” LXX ws vexpos ¢BdeAvypévos. Rashisays that the Rabbis 
regarded this as referring to Nebuchadnezzar, whose body was taken 
out of his grave and destroyed lest he should come to life again. 
Aq. renders ¥) by iyop, Sym. €xrppa. 

3 See Beginning pp. 318, 327 quoting Sanhedr. 43 a. 

4 See Levy i. 240 a on “‘ Ben Nezar,’’ and Hor. Heb. i. 337—8 on 
“ Ben Nezer’’—quoting several traditions, including Gen. 7. (on Gen. 
xxxli. 11, Wii. p. 374) which refers to Esau, and to the horn in 
Dan. vu. 8. 

5 Acts xxii. 8. 
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“Nétzer,” when ‘‘Nazoraean” became identified with 
“Nazarene” (in the sense of “‘a man from Nazara”’), would 
naturally be omitted by later Evangelists. And Mark himself 
might feel that it required some addition to explain its double 
meaning. To Christians it implied “shooting up” or “ascend- 
ing” to life and life-giving action. To Jews it had begun to 
imply death, and disgraceful death. Such a death would be 
that by “hanging on a tree,” or crucifying. Mark (followed 
by Matthew) inserts here “the crucified”’; but the Syriac for 
this word is one that in Aramaic means not only “‘crucified”’ 
but also “lifted up!.” Luke, placing after “living”’ the word 
used by Isaiah (LX X nekros, “‘corpse’’) to express the ‘‘nétzer of 
abomination,’’ perhaps conceals an original contrast between 
the dead nétzer of abomination and the living Nétzer of 
Righteousness :—‘‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead ?”’ 

Perhaps the original was shorter than the text now extant 
in any of the Synoptists. Angels in Hebrew Scripture do not 
as arule make long speeches. In an empty tomb angelic gesture 
might express what had befallen its tenant. 


§ 8. “He 1s not here?” 


The Synoptists all agree as to the words “ He is not here,” 
but they differ as to the order in which they place ‘He is 
risen.” Also Luke omits the invitation of the women by the 
angels to come and see the place where Jesus lay. Going back 
to Biblical instances of the phrase “‘he is not,’’ meaning “‘he has 
disappeared,” we find that the renderings of it in the Targums 
and LXX shew considerable variations. The first relates to 
Enoch concerning whom the Scripture says “He was not, for 
God took him®.” But the LXX has “He was not found,” as 





1 Mk xvi. 6 (SS and Pesh.) 4p}, on which see Levy CA. i. 229 a, 
and also Joh. Gr. 2642 on “lifted up ’’ =‘ crucified.” 

* In Mark, the negative “He is not here” might seem an anti- 
climax coming after “He is risen.’””’ Matthew and Luke put the 
negative first, and Luke prefixes a reproach for seeking the living 
with the dead. For the Greek text see above, p. 681, n. 4. 

3 Gen. v. 24 “and he was not (\33s})” 
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elsewhere?. The Epistle to the Hebrews quotes it as “not 
found” and Philo comments on it?. Perhaps Luke alludes to 
it in his contextual use of the word to describe what the women 
did, and did not, “‘find®.””. The Jerusalem Targum on Genesis 
has “He was not with the inhabitants of the earth, for he was 
withdrawn and he ascended,” where ‘“‘ ascended,” in conjunction 
with “he was not,”’ suggests a resemblance to the above-quoted 
tradition of the Gospel of Peter “‘ He is not, for He hath arisen 
and departed thither [Jit. there] whence He was sent?#.”’ 

The next point to note is that the word rendered “here” 
(“he is not here’) as used in LXX, sometimes corresponds to 
a Hebrew word meaning “hither,” but with similar consonants. 
to those of the Hebrew “behold®.’”’ The Semitic ‘‘He 1s not. 
Behold!" might therefore be rendered in Greek by some as 
(I) ‘‘He ts not here.”’ This would be very natural for those who 
did not understand the Hebrew absolute use of ‘He ts not.” 
Others might render it literally (2) ‘‘Heis not. Behold!’’ Mark 
and Matthew appear to have combined these two renderings, 





this use of }*~ see Gesen. 34a. Gen. ii. 5 (‘‘there was not a man to 
till the ground ’’) somewhat differs. . 

1 Ps. xxxvii. Io “et adhuc paululum et non [est] (}*s}) impius, 
et advertes super locum ejus et non [est] ipse (13)°8)),”’ LXX kai od py 
tmapén...kai od pn evpys: also Gen. xxxvii. 29, “‘ Joseph was not (jx) 
in the pit,”’ ody 6pa (al. exempl. edpe) roy “I. ev Td Naxx. 

2 Heb. xi. 5, see Philo ii. 3—4, ii. 411, and Quaest. Gen. ad loc. 
where he mentions Enoch with Moses and Elijah as “ascending.” 

3 Lk. xxiv. 2, 3, 23, 24 has four instances of “finding” or “not 
finding’ in connection with the tomb of Jesus. Etpicxw does not 
occur in parall. Mk-Mt. 

4 Evang. Petr. §13 quoted on p. 682. In idere rv rérov évOa exetro, 
ért ovk €otw, the comma before 67 might well be cancelled: “behold 
the place... [how] that he is not [there].’’ Perhaps the writer desires 
to avoid the absolute use of ov« éorw to mean “he has vanished.”’ 

5 When &de in LXX means “hither” it regularly corresponds 
to 737. See Gesen. 243—4 on 73m meaning “behold!” or “hither” 
according to pointing. The first instance of Se in LX X (Gen. xv. 14) 
efehevoovra de is a Gk addition for emphasis. In Judg. xvi. 13 
“hitherto (13 WY)” = LXX idov, but A os viv. In 1S. xx. 2I—2 
n3n, “behold,” occurs thrice and 30, “hither,” once, but LXX 
(Swete’s text) has idov once and de thrice. 
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retaining ‘‘here,’’ and adding ‘“‘See!”’ or ‘Come, see?!”’ Luke ap- 
pears to have adopted the first alone, but possibly contains some 
allusion to the second in his mention of ‘‘not finding” the body?. 

Passing to John, we find assigned to the angels no announce- 
ment of any kind and no invitation, nothing but “Woman, why 
weepest thou?” It is natural to assume that this can have no 
connection with “‘he is not here,’ and to explain it by saying 
that John rejected the Synoptic tradition because of its ill- 
omened nature. ‘He ts not,” in Scripture, is mostly used of 


‘the lost, or destroyed, meaning ‘“‘ He is perished”’; and even 


when applied to Enoch, it was not explained by all the Jews in 
an entirely good sense®. It might therefore seem better to 
substitute another tradition if others were current. And there 
is a possibility that “‘ weeping” might be confused with “‘ here” in 
some such phrase as “‘ Why weep?” or “ Why come here?” In 
Zechariah, the Hebrew “should I weep” is represented by LXX 





1 The Heb, man ‘‘behold!’’ might imply ‘‘come hither.’’ The 
Greek dd¢ would not, without a verb of motion as in Mt, viii. 20. 
Steph. Thes. viii. 1990 quotes Aristoph. Nub. 690 as if ade dedpo meant 
‘Hither! This way!’ but erroneously. ‘Qé« might, however, be taken 


. thus by some in a context where ‘“‘come”’ was indicated by gesture 


2 See p. 684, n. 3. 

8 See Gen. xlii. 13, 36, Ps. xxxvii. 10, Is. xvii. 14, Jerem. xxxi. 15 
etc. On Gen. v. 24 “he [i.e. Enoch] was not,’’ Rashi says “He was 
righteous but of a vacillating mind, so that he turned toward evil. 
Therefore God hastened to take him away before his time; and 
hence...‘he was not’—that is to say, in this world, so as to fulfil 
his years.”” The LXX paraphrases “he was not” as “he was not 
found,”’ which resembles Ps. xxxvii. 36 “lo, he was not: yea, I sought 
him but he was not found.’’ But this Psalm refers to the cutting off 
of the wicked by God. Philo ii. 4 explains LX X “he was not found,”’ 
about Enoch, as denoting either (1) the casting aside of every vestige 
of the former sinful life, or else (2) that Enoch’s new character was 
“of a mysterious nature (dveevperov gicer).’’ Comp. Philo ii. 411, 
where Enoch’s career is referred to as “the struggles of repentance 
(rovs THs peravoias dyavas),’’ and Origen (Comm. Rom. v. 1, Lomm. vi. 
330) “mortem. ..abjecit per poenitentiam.’”’ Onkelos says of Enoch 
“He was not, for the Lord did not cause him to die,”’ Jer. Targ. “ He 
was not with the sojourners of the earth; for he was withdrawn, and 
he ascended to the firmament by the Word before the Lord, and his 
name was called Metatron, the Great Scribe.’’ 
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““hath-come-tn here+.”” The error of the LXX is explained by 
a similarity between the letters constituting the two phrases in 
Hebrew; and it should be added that the Aramaic Targum 
has practically the same word as the Hebrew for “weep,” so 
that in Aramaic as well as in Hebrew a form of “weep” might 
be confused with “‘here.’’ Mark may have wrongly interpreted 
“weep,” or John may have wrongly interpreted “‘here.”’ 

There would still remain the apparent discrepancy of the 
negation in the Synoptic “He is not” from the Johannine 
interrogative ““Why weepest thou?” The latter, however, 
though it does not contain a direct negative, may be said to 
imply one, since “Why weepest thou?” in this context, might 
easily imply “‘ There ts no [just cause for] weeping.” It is true 
that the Johannine angels do not add a word to shew that 
their question does mean this and does not mean “What is 
the cause of thy weeping?” But, as Chrysostom says, the 
attitude of the angels implies a peaceful knowledge that all is 
well. Taken in their setting, the words in John may recall 
the words in Milton’s Samson Agonistes “‘ Nothing is here for 
tears?.”” John might regard the grave of Jesus as the scene not 
of His defeat, but of a victory achieved by dying. It would be 
a contrast to the sad Hebrew story of the birth of Ichabod, in 





1 Zech. vii. 3 “should-I-weep (ADINN)” cioedndrdvdey Sde, Targ. 
‘s4Nm. LXX, as often, (1) does not render the interrogative 7 by 
a Gk particle, (2) takes 18 as from §}1, «ioépxoua, (3) takes AD as 
“heve.”’ In Heb. (Gesen. 462 a) 73 mostly means “thus”’ and rarely 
“here.” But Heb. 75, “here,” is regularly rendered by Aram. n3, 
or NDn, “here”; and (Levy Ch. i. 97a) Aram. N33 = Heb. 723, 
“weep.” Ini K. xix. 9, 13 “What doest thou here?” the Targ. has 
2.75 10? In Heb. “What do ye (fem.) here?” there would not be 
the same juxtaposition of 5, but still the Semitic idiom “what (/iz.) 
[is there] to thee heve?”’ indicates possibilities of confusion between 
“heve’’ and “weep” in passing from Hebrew, or Aramaic, or from 
both, into Greek. 

Some short and obscure Semitic idiom seems best adapted to 
explain the Synoptic variations and especially the rebuke contained 
in Lk. “Why seek ye the living among the dead?’’ which may be an 
emphatic paraphrase of “heve’’ meaning “ What do ye here, in this 
most unfit place ?”’ 

2 Milton, S. A.1.1721 “Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail.” 
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giving birth to whom his dying mother said ‘‘ Where is [our 


vanished] glory?” and called him ‘“‘ Where-glory1?” So here 
the angels may be Supposed to mean “Where is weeping?” 
Some may be even tempted to think that John has preserved 
the original, which has been misinterpreted by Mark; but even 
those who cannot think this may find in the facts alleged above 
just reason for concluding that John has not invented his 
tradition”. 


§ 9. “‘See [thou], [here 1s] the place,” in Mark® 


“Place,” in Hebrew, has often very sacred associations and 
may mean the Place, or House, of God, or even in later Hebrew, 





1 PS A, 21, 

2 See Ephrem on the reasons for hastening Christ’s resurrection 
lest “the sons of the right hand” should be brought to despair 
(p. 267) “Quam ob causam praeveniendo mentes eorum confortavit, 
ne conturbarentur, quoniam, ut aiunt, nec filii dextrae continuo 
sperabant eum ex sepulcro exiturum esse.”’ 

“Son of the right hand,”’ Benjamin, is contrasted with “Son of 
my sorrow,’ Benoni, the name given to the babe by the dying 
Rachel. Comp. Jn xvi. 21, where the thoughts of sorrow and joy 
are illustrated by the metaphor of a woman in travail, and applied 
to Christ’s death and resurrection. 

3 Mk xvi. 6 ide, 6 roros Grov €Onxav airov, Mt. xxviii. 6 Seire, (Sere 
Tov Tomov Omov éexecro, Codex D, in Mk, has ecdere exet romov avtov omov 
eOnxav avté, SS, and k, “ecce locus illius ubi fuit positus,’’ Corb. 
“videte, ecce locum ejus ubi positus erat.” 

The corrupt “his place” resembles Clem. Rom. § 5 Ueérpov és... 
erropevOn eis Tov dehopevoy Térov THs OdEns...LlavAos.. .eis Tov Gytov Témov 
émopev6n... (On which and other early uses of rémwos in connection 
with a martyr’s death, see Lightf.). It would be appropriate where 
it meant ‘‘his [due] place,’’ z.e. heaven, but quite inappropriate here. 

In Mk, ide may be used as ecce, without necessarily presupposing 
“thou,” but, being ambiguous, it might be corrected in Mt. to ‘dere. 
Evang. Peiy. § 13 has riva (nreire; py tov cravpwbévra éexeivov; avéotn 
kat dmndOev* ei Oe py miorevere, mapaxiWare Kai iere Tov Témov évba 
€kETO, OTL OUK EaTLW* avéoTn yap Kal amndAbev exei GOev ameotaddn. This 
implies—contrary to usual Christian tradition—that Jesus had 
already ascended to the Father in heaven. And so Aphr. Hom. 20 
“He is risen and gone away to Him that sent Him.’’ But, if so, 
what time is to be assigned to the descent into Sheol and the 
preaching to the spirits there? 
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God Himself (since God may be regarded as His own PLACE)!. 
It is a noun md-koum, derived from the Hebrew kowm meaning 
“arise” or “stand,” and means literally standing-place?. The 
word koum is\used in the context “He is visen*.” But the 
parallel Matthew, in SS, instead of the usual Aramaic word 
corresponding to the sacred place maé-koum, has a word (supposed 
by some to be derived from Greek) meaning “receptacle.” 

Matthew may perhaps mean “You must not regard it as 
Christ’s ‘grave.’ It was merely a temporary receptacle of His 
body where He lay® for a short time till He descended into Sheol, 
and then, returning on the morning of the third day, manifested 
Himself to the women. Mark implied this temporariness when 
he wrote, ‘See, the place where they put Him.’ But it would 
be more seemly to say ‘put His body’ or else ‘He lay.’”” This 
would be in accordance with the usage of Matthew elsewhere : 
he only once uses “put” concerning the burial, and then about 
“the body,’ where the parallel Mark has “him®.” 

Luke sets aside discrimination of this kind by a paraphrase 
of his own, not mentioning “place,” but implying that the — 
women are searching for their Lord in the wrong place. He 
seems to mean “The Lord Jesus is the Living One, and ye are 
seeking Him in the home of the dead.”’ Previously Luke has 
followed Mark in saying that Joseph “‘put Aim’*” in a grave, 
and Matthew in saying that the women beheld “how /us body 








1 See Son on “ Place”’ 3101 a, 3378 a, 3587, 3589a. On Gen. xxviii. 
11 “the Place,” Gen. v. asks “ Why is God called ‘ Place’?” 

2 Gesen. 879 6. : 

8 So Delitzsch and SS, op (from pvp) for nyép), and Delitzsch 
Dip for romos. 

4 Mt. xxviii. 6 (SS) xn317 for which Levy Ch. i. 164 6 (but not 
Krauss) suggests a Greek origin, doxyeiov. In Mk, SS has the reg. 
Aram. ns (for Heb. Dip). 

5 Mt. xxviii. 6 éxevro, Del. 134. This = Heb. sleep, occasionally 
used of ‘“‘sleeping in death”’ (Gesen. 1012). Del. also has the causative 
in Mk. xvi. 6 “caused to sleep,’’ but SS has, in both, a form of pip 
the equivalent of ri@nus, “put.” 

6 Mt. xxvii. 60 €Onkev airé is parall. to Mk xv. 46, Lk. xxiii. 53, 
€Onxev avrov, but riOnus does not recur in Mt. as parall. to Mk xv. 47, 
Xvi. 6. 7 Lk. xxiii, 53: 
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was (lit.) put!.” But now in recording the message of the 
angels he discards the distinctions between “being put” or 
“buried,” or “lying [in the grave]”’ in order to emphasize the 
thought of a rebuke for seeking Jesus where He ought not to 
be sought. 

John follows and emphasizes, after a fashion, Mark’s 
peculiar tradition about “putting” Jesus, but not apparently 
Mark’s and Matthew’s tradition about “place.’’ The emphasis 
on “‘putting” verges, perhaps, on irony. It is the act of Joseph 
and Nicodemus, who are described as “putting Jesus”—in 
haste, and only as a temporary expedient, but, as it seemed, 
firmly bound under the restraint of the grave-clothes?. After- 
wards “‘putting”’ is repeatedly mentioned by Mary Magdalene 
in expressing her alarm lest Jesus had been “‘ put” somewhere 
by enemies?. 

As regards “‘place,’’ we might perhaps have expected that 
John would have expanded the Marcan tradition by a contrast 
between Christ’s unreal “‘place’”’ in the grave and His real 
“place” in heaven. But this he could not do consistently 
with the words that he assigns to Jesus in the context: “I am 
not yet ascended unto the Father*.”’ He not only abstains 
from using the word “ place”’ where it might have been expected 
(“two angels. . .[1 the place| where the body of Jesus had lain®’’) 


ce 





1 Lk. xxiii. 55. 

* Jn xix. 42 “There then, because of the Jews’ Preparation... 
they put Jesus.” On the restraint implied by the grave-clothes, 
see Chrys. ad loc. 

8 Jn xx. 2 “They have taken away the Lord out of the tomb, and 


‘we know not where they have put him,” 7b. 13 “I know not where 


they have put him,” 7b. 15 “tell me where thou hast put him.” The 
repetition appears to be intended to emphasize Mary’s assumption 
that her Master was irrevocably dead and helpless. 

S; Staak EF. 

5 Comp. Mk xvi. 6 ide, 6 romos Grou €6nkxay airov with Mt, xxviii. 6 
idere Tov TOmMoY Grov exetro, JN XX. 12 drov éxerro TO Tapa Tov “Incov, and 
it will be perceived that a mystic might take Mk (but not Mt.) as 
meaning secondarily and mystically (beneath the primary and 
literal meaning) ‘“ Look [up]! [There is] the Place where THEY have 
put him’”—THEY meaning “the angels” (who, according to Evang. 
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but also uses it unexpectedly and with an appearance of super- 
fluousness (lit. “apart wrapped up into one place”). If he did 
this deliberately, not omitting the Marcan word “place,” but 
transposing it, for mystical reasons, to what seemed to him a 
more appropriate context, then it would be an instance of 
Johannine Intervention. But even when ample allowance is 
made for general Johannine allusiveness, this particular allusion 
must be admitted to be doubtful even by those who feel assured 
that some mystical meaning is latent. 

The possibilities of early variation in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek tradition are very great in this special narrative. Great 
also would be the influence of motive, arising out of early dis- 
cussion as to the precise nature of the announcement of the 
Resurrection. Lastly, views as to the precise duration of the 
Descent into Sheol might complicate comments, and might 
modify, in the first place, inferences from the texts of the 
Gospels, and subsequently the texts themselves. It is im- 
possible to say with confidence why the Fourth Gospel did not 
corroborate the Three at et so far as their common cea 
“He is not here, he is risen.’ 

In the preceding section, we arrived at the conclusion that “he 
is not here” might correspond to the Johannine “why weepest 
thou?” but as to “he is risen”’ we can only say that John for 
some reason prefers to express it dramatically by introducing 
no angel, but the risen Saviour Himself, as announcing His own 
resurrection, risen, and visible, and standing before Mary’s eyes 
—yet unrecognised. Perhaps he meant to suggest to his 





Pet., are seen bearing Jesus upward). The women are at present 
ignorant of this. But Mary Magdalene might be regarded as un- 
consciously expressing the real truth when she says (Jn xx. 2). 
“THEY (see p. 95) have taken up (jpav) the Lord out of the tomb.” 

But the ground for this is taken away by Jn when Jesus’ says 
“‘T am not yet ascended,’ and then, indefinitely, ‘‘I ascend ’’— 
followed by nothing definite, and leaving it doubtful whether the 
Saviour passed to Sheol, or to Paradise (Lk. xxiii. 43), or to both, 
before the Ascension. 

Jn xx. 12 adopts éce:rro with Mt., but inserts rd cua. This makes 
all the difference—not “where Jesus had lain,’”’ but only “where the 
body of Jesus had lain.”’ 
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readers that it was after all a small thing for the Lord to have 
“arisen,” in the body, unless He had also “arisen” with a 
spiritual presence that breathed itself into the hearts of His 
friends. 


§ ro. “‘And to Peter,” in Mark} 


There are several passages in the Synoptists where “ Peter” 
or ‘““Simon” in one Gospel is parallel to, or added to, “‘those 
with him,” or “the disciples,” or “the multitude,” in such a way 
as to suggest that the name might be confused with one of these 
phrases. ‘‘Peter,’’ here in Mark, appears to have been either 
actually a conflation of “‘disciples,”’ or else to have been regarded 
as such by Matthew and Luke, both of whom omit it. They 
could hardly have omitted the Marcan saying without some 
substantial reason, for it is explicable as a brief combination 
of indirect rebuke and encouragement to the penitent apostle, 
“Tell my disciples—and Peter, too, in case he should not venture, 
after his denial, to call himself my disciple*.”” It is possible 





1 Mk xvi. 7 


> ‘ c , »” 
ahha vmayere elmare 


Mt. xxviii. 7 


Kal Taxv Tropeveioat 


Lk. xxiv. 6 b—7 
punoOnre ws éAaAn- 


Tois waOnrais avrov Kai 
5 Llérpm ore Ipoayes 
Te Uerpy poay 
vas eis thy TadwAaiav- 
? lal > ‘ ” 4 
exet avtov oWeo be, kabas 


eimate Tois pwadnrais av- 
rou Ore Hyép6n aro trav 
vekpov, kai idov mpoayet 
vpas eis thy TadtAaiay, 


gev vpiv ett Ov eV TH 
TadtAaia, Aéy@v Tov vidy 
Tov avOp@mov ort det 
mapadoOnvat eis yxetpas 


> 7 c col 
avOporwav apyaptodov 
kal otavpwOnvat kal TH 
Tpitn Nuepa avaoThvat. 


cal ‘ ” ‘ 
éxet avrov OWeabe* idov 
3 - 
elrov Upiv. 


9 a 
elev vpir. 


Jn xx. 17 My pov anrov, oir yap ava8eBnka mpos Tov maTépa* ropevou 
dé mpos rovs adeAous pov kai eiwé avtois “AvaBaivw mpos Tov maTépa pov kai 
matépa tay kal Geov pov Kal Oedy tpar. 

2 See Notes 2999 (xvii) g—h, quoting the parallels to Mk i. 36, 
Xvi. 7, Jn xvill. 10, xx. 3 ([Lk. xxiv. 12]), Mk App. Brois repi rov Ieérpov, 
and Ign. Smyrn. § 3 ire mpos rovs mepi Hérpov fAOev. Some com- 
bination of “Simon” with “and those with him” may explain 
Mk i. 29 “Simon...Andrew... James... John,’”’ Mt. viii. 14 “ Peter,”’ 
Lk. iv. 38 “Simon.” In late Heb. \pyw, “those with him,’’ might be 
confused with jiyoy, “Simon.” 

8 See Cramer, p. 446, on Mk xvi. 7, To d€ kar’ efaiperov “kai ro 
Ilérp@’”’ eivretvy onpaiver aitais ws ovx y tipynois am@aato, aA’ 7 peTavowa 
maw avTov mpowedaBero, kai Tois AmooroAas éroingey evapiOpiov. Pseudo- 
Jerome says “Et Petro, Qui se indignum judicat discipulatu, dum 
ter negavit Magistrum. Peccata praeterita non nocent quando non 
placent.’’ Prof. Swete quotes Theophylact to the same effect. 
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that the words in Mark, being detached from their context, 
may have been misunderstood by a very few as meaning that © 
the women were to “tell [the news to] His disciples and [tell] 
Peter that he 1s to go before you to Galilee’’—a version of the 
tradition that Peter took the initiative in going to the sea of 
Galilee, such as we find in the Fourth Gospel and in the Gospel of 
Peter?. Such misunderstanding, throwing doubt on the mean- 
ing of the Marcan tradition, might explain Matthew’s and - 
Luke’s silence. In any case this is an instance where John 
may be expected to intervene in order to shew that there was,’ 
as indicated in Mark’s brief tradition, something exceptional in 
Christ’s utterances to Peter after His resurrection, distinguishing 
Peter from the other Apostles. And the intention to intervene 
would be all the more manifest if it contained clearly and fully 
that combination of rebuke and encouragement which the com- 
mentators quoted below have pointed out in the Marcan phrase. 

John does thus intervene, in a tradition that distinguishes 
Peter from all the other Apostles, combining gentle rebuke 
with the highest encouragement, namely, the promise that the 
disciple who once denied his Master shall henceforth follow Him 
to the end, as a shepherd of His flock during life, and as a par- 
taker of His cross in death?. 





; 

1 Jn xxi. 1—3 introduces, after “the sea of Tiberias,’ a mention of 
“Simon Peter’ as the first of a group of disciples, taking the initiative 
“T go a-fishing.’”’ Evang. Petr. §§ 13—14 appends to the Marcan 
conclusion (Mk xvi. 8 épuyov...époSodvro yap) an account of general 
dispersion and departure “homewards” (€kaoTos eis Tov oixov avtod), 
and then a mention of Simon, Andrew, and Levi, as departing to 
“the sea”’—presumably intending the “home” to be Galilee, and 
the “sea” to be the sea of Galilee: Tore ai yuvaixes poBnbcioa epvyor. 
*Hy d€ reevtaia nuepa Tov atvpar, Kal TOAXOi Ties eEnpxovto UTocTpEeporTes 
eis TOUS olkovs avTar, THs Eoptns mavoaperns. pets Se of Sddexa paral 
rov Kupiov éxAaiouev kai édvmovpeba: Kal exagtos AvTovpevos dia TO TUmBay 
dmndXdyn eis Tov oikov avrov. eyo b€ Sinwy Ilérpos kai ’Avdpéas 6 adehdos 
pov AaBdvres Hpaov Ta Aiva amndOauev eis THY Oadaccav’ Kal Hv adv Huy Aeveis 
6 Tou Addaiov, dv [o] Kupuos.... 

2 Jn xxl. 15—22. 
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§ 11. “Goeth before you into Galilee,’ in Mark and 
Matthew 


Mark is here referring, through an angel, to the promise 
uttered by Jesus “After I am raised up I will go before you 
into Galilee,’ a promise contained in Matthew’s parallel to that 
passage but omitted there by Luke?. By adding, here, “‘as he 
said,’’ Mark shews that he is referring to that past promise: 
“He goeth before you...there shall ye see him—as he said 
unto you.’ Matthew, instead of “‘as he said,” has “behold, J 
have said.’ Perhaps Matthew thought that Mark was not 
quite accurate in saying that Jesus had promised anything 
about “seeing” (“ye shall see him”) but only about “rising” 
from the dead. In any case, Matthew inserts “‘as he said” in 
the preceding verse where the parallel Mark does not insert it 


(“He is risen, as he said”’), referring (doubtless) to the frequent 


predictions of Jesus that He would be “‘vaised on the third day.” 
These predictions were all uttered in Galilee. 

Matthew is probably in error. His addition ‘‘ Behold, I have 
said tt unto you” is superfluous, while Mark’s “‘as he said unto 
you” is appropriate. But Matthew’s error helps us to under- 
stand the parallel in Luke who amplifies Matthew’s suggestion. 
Luke seems to have reasoned thus: “In the first place, Mark 
was in error before, when he represented Jesus as saying ‘I will 
go before you into Galilee,’ and he is in error now in referring 
to those words as a previous promise. Matthew is right in 
supposing that ‘as he said’ refers, not to going before, but to the 
saying ‘he is raised up.’ Now this saying was uttered by Jesus 
in Galilee. In the second place, the word that Mark uses in 
the sense of ‘going before’ is not correctly used*. It happens 





Mk xvi. 7, Mt. xxviii. 7. 

Mk xiv. 28, Mt. xxvi. 32, Lk. xxii. 32 foll. om. 

Ipodyw might be said to be “not correctly used,’’ according to 
Luke’s view, and the usage of Gk literature. Steph. Thes. calls 
attention to mpodyw (vi. 1616) in Mk-Mt. with accus., = “ precede,”’ 
and say$ the dat. is more usual, but gives no instance of it. Luke 
uses zpodyw twa to mean “bring forth” in Acts xii. 6 (W.H. marg.), 
Xvi. 30, Xvli. 5, xxv. 26, but mpodyw absol. only in Lk. xviii. 39 
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that a word (ddbar) that means ‘speak’ in Hebrew, means 
‘cause to go’ or ‘guide’ in Aramaict. Here it means ‘speak,’ 
but Mark has taken it as meaning ‘guide.’ Thirdly, Mark has 
taken the word that means ‘vemember’ or ‘call to mind’ as if it 
meant ‘make mention of, ‘remind others®, hence inferring 
wrongly that the women were to go and remind the disciples 
of Christ’s words, whereas the women were only told to 
‘remember’ them. I shall therefore repeat here the Lord’s 
prediction of ‘vising again,’ as it was uttered ‘in Galilee,’ and 
then render the words of the angel, not ‘Make mention of the 
fact that he goeth before you into Galilee,’ but ‘Remember the 
saying that he spake unto you im Galilee.’” 

But, against this interpretation of Mark’s hypothetical 
original here. it must be noted that Luke makes no attempt 
at an earii-r stage, by paraphrase or otherwise, to explain the 
Marcan promise of Jesus “I will go before you into Galilee” 
so as to shew how Mark went wrong there. Moreover Luke 
may have been impelled by a desire for consistency to alter 
“goeth before you into Galilee.” For Luke does not relate 
any self-manifestation of the risen Saviour in Galilee®. He 





oi mpodyovtes parall. to Mk x. 48 woddoi, Mt. xx. 31 6 dydos. See note 
above, p. 439, n. 5, on Ign. Rom. § 9 xara médw pe mpojyov (not in 
Steph. Thes.). 

1 In Heb., 125 = “speak,” but in Aram. “guide,” “drive,” etc. 
Heb. “cause to go” hif. of 7$n (used of Jehovah “leading” Israel in 
the wilderness) = Onk. 929 in Lev. xxvi. 13, Deut. viii. 2, 15, xxix. 5. 

2 Heb. 13? may sometimes mean (Gesen. 270 a) “vemembey, with 
implied mention of, Jerem. xx. 9, xxiii. 36.’’ Also, in Gk, pynuovevo = 
“memoro,’’ as well as “memini.”’ 

8 Luke consistently regards Galilee as the scene of the beginning 
of the rudimentary Gospel preached before the gift of the Spirit. 
It is in (i. 26) “a city of Galilee” that the mother of Jesus receives 
the Annunciation, and (ii. 4) “from Galilee” that Joseph goes up 
with her to Bethlehem. Luke does not quote (as Mt. iv. 15 does) 
Is. ix. t “Galilee of the nations’’—possibly because it contains the 
ambiguous “beyond Jordan,” a phrase that he (Beginning pp. 44, 
109, Joh. Voc. 18136) never uses. But he alone records that Jesus 
taught (xxiii. 5) “beginning from Galilee.’’ Also in the Acts, the 
apostles, witnessing the Ascension, are called (Acts i. 11) “men of 
Galilee,’ and when they receive the Spirit, and speak with tongues, 
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may therefore be biassed. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Mark is here more correct than Luke. But Jesus may have 
spoken, not exactly of “Galilee,” but of “‘home,” or of “‘the 
Father's house.” If so, His words would imply that “‘rising 
again” (apart from any mention of place) which Luke’s version 
mentions. This has been maintained above; and previous 
volumes of this series have illustrated the Marcan “going 
before” from the Johannine “going to prepare a place” for the 
disciples?. 

Another and much more weighty reason for preferring Mark 
to Luke in this passage is, that Mark seems to point back to the 
old Hebrew belief in a “‘meeting-place,” or “appointed meeting,” 
between Jehovah and Israel, which could not but be in the mind | 
of every pious and spiritually minded Jew in the first century. 
It was “‘above the mercy-seat” and is thus described in the 
precept given to Moses for its construction: ‘‘And thou shalt 
put the mercy-seat above upon the ark; and in the ark thou 
shalt put the testimony that I shall give thee. And there I will 
meet with thee and I will commune with thee from above the 
mercy-seat...of all things that I will give thee in command- 
ment unto the children of Israel.” 

The Hebrew here is quite different from that which means 
ordinary and casual “‘meeting*.”’ It implies an appointed 





it is said (Acts ii. 7) “Are not all these that speak Galilaeans?’’ 
But they are to preach the Gospel after receiving the Spirit (Lk. 
xxiv. 47) “beginning from Jerusalem.”’ 

John not only places the final manifestation of the risen Saviour 
near Tiberias so as to suggest Galilee, but also contrives to connect 
it in word with “Galilee” by telling us that one of the seven witnesses 
of it was (xxi. 2) “ Nathanael of Cana in Galilee,” thereby calling us 
back to the first mention of that place (ii..1—11): ‘‘There was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee....This beginning of his signs did Jesus 
in Cana of Galilee, and manifested his glory, and his disciples believed . 
on him.” 

There is a great difference between these two aspects. Luke 
regards Galilee as representing a rudimentary stage of the Gospel; 
John regards it as the home of the Gospel in its infancy to which 
Jesus returns for its final development. 

* See pp. 438—40 (on Mk xiv. 28), and Son 3347 a—c, 3347 (x). 

* Exod. xxv. 21—2, 1y', R.V., as A.V. “meet with thee.” R.V. 
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‘meeting; and the notion of appointing, or designating, is so_ 
important an element in the word that it is used previously 
in the Pentateuch, and frequently in later Hebrew, for 
“espousing!.”” When Jesus pronounced the doom of the old 
““meeting-place” of Israel, converted by its rulers, as He said, 
into “‘a den of robbers?,’’ He was bound, if we may so speak, © 
to make a new one. According to John, He did promise to do 
something of the kind, “‘ Destroy this temple and in three days 
I will raise it up*.”’ According to Mark and Matthew, false 
witnesses gave a false version of such a promise+. But Luke 
wholly omits it. The omission is of a piece with his omission 
of the tradition about Christ “going before’’ His disciples to 
what He called the Home, identified by Mark with “ Galilee.” 
We cannot trust Luke to record traditions about the “‘meeting”’ 
of the Lord and the disciples where they verge on mysticism 
and poetry. 

There were other reasons why Luke might fail to understand 
the Scriptural doctrine of the “‘meeting” of the Lord with 
Israel and Christ’s application of it to the Church. The LXX, 
both in the passage where’ the meeting is first described, and 
afterwards where it is referred to; misunderstands it as ‘““ know- 
ing®.”’ But “knowing,” as Paul says, sometimes needs to be 





always renders it ‘meet with,’ in Exod. xxix. 42, 43, Xxx. 6, 36, 
Numb. xvii. 4, and so does A.V. except in Exod. xxix. 42. The 
word recurs in Nehem. vi. 2, ro “let us meet together.’”’ The Heb., 
sy’, differs from the ordinary Heb. “meet” 7p (used by Balaam in 
Numb. xxiii. 3 “if the Lord will come to meet me”’). Prob. R.V. 
uses “meet with” to denote “meet by appointment” which it some- 
times means in Shakespeare; but even there “meet with” is rare and 
may mean, as in modern English, “fall in with” (e.g. Taming of Sh. 
iv. 3. 6 “elsewhere they meet with charity’’). 

1 See Levy ii. 250 6b, quoting Exod. xxi. 8—9. 

2 Mk xi. 17, Mt. xxi. 13, Lk. xix. 46, comp. Mk xiii. 2, Mt. xxiv. 2, 
Lk. xxi. 6. oi i219. 

4 Mk xiv. 56—9, Mt. xxvi. 60-—61, Lk. om. On this, see above, 
p. 513 foll. 

5 Exod. xxv. 22 yvao@noopai oo, and simil. in Exod. xxix. 42, 
xxx. 6, 36, Numb. xvii. 4. The LXX has confused “4y’ with y+ 
“know.” Similarly (Son 3414 (ii) a—d) the LXX has regularly 
-confused the noun 73119, “ meeting,’ with a form of t\y so as to render 
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distinguished from “loving” as “puffing up”.is to be dis- 
tinguished from “building up!.”” The Hebrew “meeting,” as 
interpreted by a prophet (and we may say, still more confidently, 
by a Messiah) would imply a union, or possession, such as Paul 
implies when he speaks of our being ‘“‘im Christ” or Christ “in 
us?.”’ Jerome says “It pleases the Lord to sit in your mind as 
He once sat on the mercy-seat and the cherubim®.”” Jewish 
traditions about the place of meeting recognise, some of them, 
the danger of limiting the divine Presence by restrictions of 
place. Others deal with the fact that it is Moses, and not 
Israel, nor even Aaron, with whom the Lord converses. But 
they could hardly be expected to enlarge (and they do not, as 
far as I know, enlarge) on the doctrine that the heart of the 
believer may be regarded as the ‘“‘meeting-place,”’ and that it 
will please the Lord, if we will but admit Him, to “sit in our 
minds as He once sat on the mercy-seat and the cherubim‘.”’ 
John does thus enlarge, after his manner, in a short drama 
in which Jesus prepares the disciples, on the night before the 
Crucifixion, to conceive of the new “mercy-seat” and the new 
“place of meeting®.’”’ The scene opens with negation, which 
however is closely followed by affirmation. All the disciples 
are warned ‘‘ Whither I go, ye cannot come.” This seems to 
them poorly compensated for by the precept “Even as I have 
loved you, so also that ye love one another.’”’ Peter expostulates 
and is silenced. Then there is mention of Christ’s “‘ preparing 
a place,” and Jesus says “Whither I go, ye know the way.” 
Thomas replies ““We know not whither thou goest,”’ and is told 
that Jesus Himself is “the way.’ Philip, longing for something 
definite and substantial, and hearing Jesus mention the Father, 
says “‘Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us’; but he is told 
that in seeing Jesus he has “‘seen the Father.’’ Finally ‘“ Judas, 


“the tabernacle of meeting”’ as if it meant “the tabernacle of ¢esti- 
mony.’ See Numb. ili. 7, iv. 25, Aq. and Sym. ovvray. 

1 Cor. viii, I. 2 Gal. ii. 20, iii. 28 etc. 

3 Jerome Epist. xxil. 24. 

4 See Siphvi (on Numb. vii. 89), Sanhedr. 7a, Succa 4 b—5 a, 
Pesikt. Wi. p. 3, Numb. r. Wii. pp. 389, 391. 

5 Jn xiii. 33—xiv. 23. 
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not Iscariot,’’ apparently goaded to something like impatience 
by this doctrine, which seems to turn upside down ordinary 
notions of ‘‘seeing,”’ exclaims, “‘ Lord, what is come to pass that 
thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world?” 
And now at last comes the great positive doctrine that the 
manifestation will consist in the spiritual presence of the Father 
and the Son in the heart of the loving and obedient disciple: 
“Tf a man love me he will keep my word; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode with 
him}.”’ 

There is perhaps not a word in this dramatic scene that was 
ever uttered by Jesus or by any of His disciples?, but there is 
also not a word in it that is not spiritually true for us in the 
present, and historically enlightening as to the past—as reveal- 
ing the actual thoughts entertained by pious Jews and the 
earliest Jewish Christians in the first century concerning the 
““meeting-place”’ of Israel and the Lord. 





1 Comp. Rev. iii. 20. 

2 A friend asks “If Jesus did not utter the substance of these 
words, what man is there, or has there been, that could have in- 
vented them?’ I should reply “the man to whom they were revealed,” 
—the man so imbued with the personality of the incarnate Word 
that he defined his Gospel as being (1 Jn i. 1 foll.) “That which was 
from the beginning, that which we have heard...have seen with our 
eves... beheld, and our hands handled, concerning the Word of life. 
And the life was manifested, and we have seen...the life which was 
with the Father and was manifested unto us. That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you also, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us; yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.’”” The man who wrote thus was not a 
man to “invent,’’ but he was one in whom the letter would be 
swallowed up by the spirit. It is true that he makes an initial and 
a final appeal to “that which we have heard” and “seen.’’ But he 
makes us feel that the “hearing’’ and the “seeing’’ cannot be com- 
municated by a phonograph and a photograph. They are God’s 
gift (Prov. xx. 12) “ The hearing ear and the seeing eye, the Lord hath 
made even both of them.”’ 
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§ 12. “‘For they feared,” in Mark?* 


That there is some corruption in the phrase “for they 
feared” is indicated by the fact that ‘“‘trembling and astonish- 
ment” have already been mentioned by Mark; so that, even 
if it could be proved that the Gospel originally continued after 
the phrase in a conclusion that has perished, there would still 
be this objection that “for they feared” is superfluous, or even 
inconsistent. The context requires rather “for they were 
beside themselves with joy.”’ At all events the parallel Luke 
omits “‘fear.’’ Matthew, who retains it, adds “‘joy,’’ and says 
that the women, so far from being prevented by fear from telling 
the good news, “‘ran to carry away word of it” to the disciples. 
Luke says that they actually ‘“‘carried away word of it.”’ 

The difficulty of the two clauses about fearing is indicated 
by SS, which omits the first: ‘“‘And when they heard they came 
forth, and they went away and to no one aught said they, 
because they had been afraid.”” Codex k apparently regards the 
angel as representing Christ Himself: ‘“‘But go ye and say to 


1 Mk xvi. 8 Mt. xxviii. 8 Lk. xxiv. 9 


kal e€ehOovorat epv- kal drreh Bovorat raxv kal vroorpéyacat 
you dare Tou pynpeiov, amo Tov _pnpetov pera [amrorov pynpetou| a anny- 
cixev yap avras _Tpopos poBov kai yapas peyadns yethav Taira mavra Tos 
kat €xoracts’ kai ovdevi edpapov dmayyeihat Trois evdexa kal maow Tots 
ovdep eimav, eoBovvro abnrais avrov. Aourrois. 
yap. 

Jn xx. 18 épyerac Mapidp ) Maydadnvi) ayyéAdXovea Trois padnrais dre 





‘E@paka Tov kvpwv kai radra eimrev ait, D, @, cai & eimev ait eunyucer 
(D+aitrois): SS “and the things that he revealed to her she said 
to them.” According to Jn xx. 17, what was “revealed” was 
avaBaive mpos Tov marépa pov.... According to Mk xvi. 7, Mt. xxviii. 7, 
it was mpodyer pas eis Tv Tadvdaiar. 

(I) “AyyéA\Ao, in N.T., occurs only as above (Jn xx. 18). (2) ’Amay- 
yé\\@ is used about “reporting” the resurrection of Christ in [Mk 
Xvi. 10, 13], Mt. xxviii. 8, 10, Lk. xxiv. 9, but only as follows in Jn, 
Xvi. 25 mepi Tod marpos drayyeA@ ipiv. For the sake of distinction, 
they are translated above (1) “carry word,”’ (2) ‘“‘ carry away word,”’ 
or ‘‘ report.”’ 

Cramer prints a scholium on Mk which distinguishes the Marcan 
women, who came “after the sun had risen,’’ from the other women 
(of whom there were “many’’) and applies the word drayyé\A\w to 
the Marcan women. 
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the disciples and to Peter, J go before you into Galilee. There 
shall ye see me as I said unto you. But they, when they went 
forth from the tomb, fled’”’; then it combines the two fear- 
clauses thus: “For tremor and terror (tremor et pauor) possessed 
them on account of fear (timorem).’’ The Diatessaron, com- 
bining Mark, Matthew, and Luke, omits the words of Matthew 
“to carry away word to his disciples,’ perhaps because the com- 
piler felt that they were incompatible with the Marcan clause: 
**(Lk. xxiv. 8) And they remembered his sayings, (Mt. xxviii. 8 a) 
And they departed in haste from the tomb with joy and great 
fear (sic), and hastened and went {to tell his disciples), (Mk xvi. 
8 6) And perplexity and fear encompassed them; and they told 
no man anything, for they were afraid!.”’ But it inserts the 
missing words later on: “And while the first women were going 
in the way to inform his disciples.” 

There are indications here, as above, that Luke is, so. to 
speak, re-arranging Mark’s context. For example, whereas 
Mark says that ‘‘amazement” possessed the women, Luke, later 





1 Diatess. liu. 7—8. 

2 Diatess. liii. 32. The Vat. MS omits “women” and “to inform 
his disciples.” Evang. Petr. § 13 mentions no command to report to 
the disciples. After iere...67t ov« gor: avéorn yap Kai amnhOev exet 
6Gev ameoradn, it proceeds rore ai yuvaixes HoBnOcioam epuyov. 

Cramer’s scholium on Mark, above referred to, recognises, in the 
women mentioned here by Mark (xvi. 8), a spiritual inferiority: 
“For there were ‘many [women]’ (Mk xv. 41) that came up with Him 
from Galilee. But these that came (according to Mark (xvi. 2)) 
‘after the sun had risen’ were also (so to speak) somewhat imperfect 
{kal drehéorepov mos dvéxevto). Hence they do not make their visit 
by night (vixr@p, comp. Jn xx. I oxorias éru ovons) but early {in the 
morning]; and further, having heard [the command] to ‘carry-away- 
word to the disciples and Peter,’ they ‘fled’ and ‘said nothing to any 
one, for they feared.’’”’ The following words, though obscure, indicate 
that they have an inferior vision “proportioned to the weakness of 
their mind.” Mova yap amedOovoa, Kai adnOet der revcOcioa ws pera 
dvarodjy Hriov emiotnva, ov Tov STnpa OedoacOa Karakiwivra, 7) Tov 
"Ayyedov tov eEacrpamrovra, ovre tovs dvo Tovs ow Tov pvnpeiov, ovTe Tos 
Svo Tovs mapa T@ Aovka dvdpas. wWidrdv d€ twa veavioxoy eldov meptB_eBAn- 
pévov oroAny Aevkiy avaddoyes TH THs Svavolas air@v opixpornte THY OmTaciay 
idovoa. 
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on, represents the two travellers to Emmaus as saying about 
these same women, “they amazed us}.”” Again Mark’s emphatic 
phrase ‘‘ nothing to nobody” reminds us that the emphatic “no,” 
or ‘‘not any,” is sometimes expressed in Hebrew by “not. . . all,” 
as in ‘‘no flesh shall be justified?,”’ and we find in the parallel 
Luke a twofold mention of “all”: “They brought word of all 
these things to the eleven and all the rest.” This suggests that 
Luke regarded Mark as erroneously inserting a “‘not” in some 


' Hebrew original such as “they reported [mot] all the matter to 


all of them,” which Mark took to mean “‘not anything to any 
one.” An omission, or insertion, of the negative, in translating 
from Hebrew, might arise from confusing it with the prefix that 
denotes the infinitive?. And here we note that Matthew has 
the infinitive “‘they ran fo report.” The parallel Luke has 
“they reported.” But if the “to” were read as the negative 
the result would be “they did mot report.’’ Instances of such 
confusion are frequent in the Old Testament. 

Still more important is the fact that this brief Marcan phrase, 
combining (1) “for” (i.e. “because’’) and (2) “‘they feared,” 
combines two conspicuous possibilities of error for translators 
from Hebrew. For (1) the same Hebrew word that means 





1 Mk xvi. 8 ékoraois, Lk. xxiv. 22 éféornoav jas. Comp. Mk iii. 
21 e&éatn “he is beside himself’’ applied by the parall. Mt. xii. 23 to 
the “amazed” multitude (Lk. xi. 14 “the multitudes marvelied’’) on 
which see Proclam. pp. 424—5. Luke uses the word transitively of 
Simon Magus (Acts viii. 9—11) where the meaning is half-way between 
R.V. “amazed” and A.V. “bewitched.’”’ It would be easy to confuse 
(1) “They ran to tell the disciples and amazement possessed them [the 
women)” with (2) “They ran and told the disciples and amazement 
possessed them [the disciples],’’ in spite of the distinction of gender. 

2 Gal. ii. 16, where W.H. refer to Ps. cxliii. 2, In “not any,” 
meaning ‘‘none,”’ “any” is regularly represented by Heb. S53, “all” 


- (Gesen. 482 a). 


8 See Corrections 530 quoting Jerem. xviii. 18 (Heb.) ‘and let us 
not give heed to any (b>, all) of his words” cai [Q marg. ins. ovk] 
axovadpeOa mavtas Tov’s Adyous avrov. “ No(t),”’ xd, 15, or ON, is confused 
with “to,” 5, or vice versa (Cory. 529 a—b) in Prov. xii. 28 “no,”’ éis, 
Is. v. 7 “for (9),” ov, Prov. xxvii. 19, Ezek. xiii. 5, 1 K. xi. 10; 
comp. Judg. i. 18, 2 S. xiv. 32, Zech. xiii. 4, Dan. x. 9. 
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“for” or “because” may also mean the conjunctive ‘‘that!.” 
(2) The Hebrew “feared” is easily confused with “saw’’—some 
forms of the two verbs being identical—and is actually several 
times confused with it by LXX?. Hence Delitzsch’s Hebrew 
renderings of the Marcan “for they feared” and of a later 
Lucan “that they had seen” (‘‘that they had...seen a vision of 
angels”) differ from one another by no more than a single yod?. 

These facts point to two conclusions. One is fairly probable, 
namely, that Mark’s Gospel in the original Hebrew terminated 
with a statement that the women “saw” the Lord and not with 
a statement that they “were afraid.’’ The second is highly 
probable, and almost certain, namely, that Luke wrote with 
allusion to Mark and with the desire to correct what he deemed 
to be Mark’s misapprehension. 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel we can hardly say that it 
intervenes for or against Mark, but it does intervene against 
traditions connecting the manifestations of the Resurrection 
with “fear” or ““amazement.’’ Neither word occurs in John, 
either here or later on, whereas Luke, later on, says that the 





1 For ‘3 meaning (1) “because,’’ (2) “that” (sometimes being 
equivalent to inverted commas) see Gesen. 471—4 and Corrections 
459 (v). Comp. Jn xx. 18 (lit.) “carrying-word to the disciples that 
(671, Delitzsch °3) I have seen the Lord.” Strictly speaking we 
might call this ambiguous (“because I have seen’’). This ambiguity 
would exist only in Hebrew, not in Aramaic. The Aramaic pretix 
-1 (“that’’ conjunctive) used here by SS and Palest. Syr. is not 
ambiguous. 

2 See Corrections 533: “In some forms the two are identical, 
e.g. NS? means either ‘he feared’ or ‘he will see.’” Instances of 
confusion are (7b. 533 a) Judg. xiv. 11 (codex A), 2 S. xiv. 15, 2 Chr. 
XXVi. 5, Job xxxvii. 24, Prov. xxix. 16, Eccles. xii. 5, Is. xvi. 12, 
Jerem. xvii. 8, Ezek. 1. 18, xviii. 14, Mic. vi. 9 etc. 

It will be observed that Luke (xxiv. 23) mentions “a vision 
(6rraciav) of angels”” as seen by the women, where Delitzsch has 
mew. This word, in O.T., = drracia (6 in Theod.), épapa (9) and 
is derived from AN “‘see.’”’ But this is very similar to N71) from 
xv “fear,” which in LXX = dpaya, “vision,” thrice, although it 
also = oBos (5) and other words implying fear. 

3 Mk xvi. 8 (Delitzsch) inv 93, Lk. xxiv. 23 (Delitzsch) 1N> 5. 
The dropping of » before » in Mk would identify it with Lk. 
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disciples ‘‘ were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they 
had seen a spirit!.’”’ Distress, and sorrow, and passionate grief 
for the supposed removal of the Lord’s body are implied in the 
Johannine account of Mary Magdalene’s visits to the tomb, and 
of her return from her first visit, and subsequently in her solitary 
weeping—but no fear. The angels address her and she is 
neither terrified nor amazed but gives them a deliberate answer?. 
Jesus addresses her and still she is not afraid’. The only 
instance in the Fourth Gospel in which the disciples are described 

s “afraid” is one in which the parallel Gospels, Mark and | 
Matthew, say that they supposed Jesus to be a “‘ phantasm ”’ or 
‘phantom.’ There John says “They behold Jesus walking... 
and they were afraid*.”’ But in the Johannine account of the 
self-manifestations of Jesus after His resurrection there is no 
trace of fear in the disciples®. 





PL aK. 37: a. 12 2K: £3. 

8 Jn xx. 15. She replies “supposing him to be the gardener.” 

4 Jn vi. 19, comp. Mk vi. 49—50, Mt. xiv. 26. 

5 The nearest approach to it is in Jn xxi. 12 ovdeis erodpa..., 
concerning which see Law pp. 435—6 giving Chrysostom’s explana- 
tion as approximately correct, They wished to ask Him, not really 
“Who art thou?” but something about His altered form, and this 
they did not venture to do. And see ib. p. 437 “ Visibly, it was a 
different Jesus. Yet it differed in being, so to speak, more truly 
Jesus than before, a Jesus or Saviour independent of mere external 
or logical proofs, a Jesus not seen in the same way as in old days, 
but seen in the heart and received into the soul.’’ 
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THE RESURRECTION 
[Mark-Appendix xvi. 9—20] 


§ 1. The general character of the Mark-Appendix+ 


In this chapter it will be assumed that the last eleven verses 
of Mark, as printed in the Greek on which our Authorised 
Version is based, were not a.part of his Gospel but were of the 
nature of an Appendix”. The whole of Mark, from the second 
verse (“in Isaiah”) onwards, shews signs of a roughness that 
would have been removed by any moderately careful author 
if he had been able to revise it®. And the evidence from the 
end points to the same conclusion. The writer was probably 
cut off from his writing before he could complete it and go back 
to the beginning to revise it. 





4 Mark-Appendix xvi. 9—14 (R.V.) 

(9) Now when he was risen early on the first day of the week, 
he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, from whom he had cast out 
seven devils (dit. demons). 

(10) She went and told them that had been with him, as they 
mourned and wept. 

(11) And they, when they heard that he was alive, and had been 
seen of her, disbelieved. 

(r2) And after these things he was manifested in another form 
unto two of them, as they walked, on their way into the country. 

(13) And they went away and told it unto the rest: neither 
believed they them. 

(14) And afterward he was manifested unto the eleven themselves 
as they sat at meat; and he upbraided them with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart, because they believed not them which had seen 
him after he was risen. 

2 See W. H. Notes on Select Readings pp. 28—5I. 

3 Mki. 2. See Introd. p. 34. 
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There is no evidence that the Appendix was known to any 
Christian writer before 150 A.D. We have therefore no external 
evidence leading us to suppose that it was known to John. 
But there is internal evidence indicating that parts of it would 
probably be known to him as being clauses in some early 
Christian catechisms, teaching the facts on which Christians 
were to base their belief in some of the clauses of the earliest 
creeds: ‘‘The third day He rose from the dead (or, rose 
again according to the Scriptures); He ascended into heaven ; 
He sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 
Luke recognises the use of such catechisms. A preface to his 
Gospel says that it was written in order that Theophilus might 
recognise the safe assurance with which he might rest on the 
catechistic “words (logot)*,’’ knowing that they were based on 
“facts” as they were “‘traditionally delivered by those who 
were from the beginning eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word (Jogos).”” A preface to his Acts mentions the Ascension, 
and previous manifestations of the risen Saviour, as being 
proved to be “‘living” by many “proofs,” after “his passion’,”’ 

Paul outlines a part of such a creed, as being traditionally 
“received” by himself from others, and traditionally “ delivered”’ 
by himself to the Corinthians: ‘I delivered unto you. ..how 
that Christ died for our sins. ..and that he was buried, and that 
he hath been raised on the third day...and that he appeared 
to Cephas; then to the twelve; then he appeared to...*.”’ 
He proceeds to enumerate other instances in which Christ 
“appeared,” the last being the manifestation of Jesus to him- 
self. He makes no mention of Christ’s appearing to women. 
The explanation of this appears to be that the evidence of women 
to a fact of this kind would weigh for little with audiences 
disposed to ‘‘mock” at assertions of resurrection®, 





1 W. H. Notes on S. R. p. 39. 

2 Lk. 1. 4 va erieyrds repi &v KatnxNnOns Adyov Ty aapadeayr. 

3 Acts i. 3 ois Kai mapéotnoev éavrov (@vta peta TO mabeiv ado év 
moAXois TEKpNpiots. 

* 1 Cor. xv. 1—8. On “hath been raised,” 7.e. was raised and 
remains for ever raised, see similar instances in Joh. Gr. 2440 foll. 

5 See Intyvod. pp. 106, 123—4, and comp. Acts xvii. 3I—2, where 
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The question arises whether this Mark-Appendix shews signs 
of including some ancient traditions—also found in the Synop- 
tists—that may have induced John to intervene for, or against, 
them. If it shewed no such signs, it would have no place in a 
work on The Fourfold Gospel; but a glance at the text shews 
that some of it resembles Lucan traditions, and even Lucan 
expression! For example, it follows Luke in connecting Mary 
Magdalene with “seven devils?.””. Luke does this appropriately 
in his first mention of Mary; the Mark-Appendix less appro- 
priately after she has been mentioned by Mark repeatedly and 
when she is now being mentioned for the last time. It-also 
describes—as Luke alone does—a manifestation of Jesus to 
two of the disciples journeying into the country, in which 
Jesus “was manifested in another form?.”’ It lays great stress, 





Paul’s Discourse on the Areopagus abruptly terminates thus, “‘ Where- 
of he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead.’ Now when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked.”’ 

1 Mk xvi. 9—14 ’Avaoras 8€ rpai mpaty caBSarov épdvn mparov 
Mapia t7 Maydadnvy, wap’ hs €kBeBAnker Era Saipdvia. (10) €xeivn mopev- 
Ocica dmnyyeidev Tois per adrov yevopévors mevOovor Kai K«dalovow* 
(11) Kdkeivor adxovoarres dru Ch Kal €OedOn br’ ad’tns nrigtnoav. (12) Mera 
dé radra dual e€ adtév repirarovow ehavepabn ev érépa poppy mopevopévors 
eis dypov' (13) Kdketvou awedOovres arnyyetday Tots howrois’ ode exeivors 
ériotevoav. (14) “Yorepov [dé] advaxeipeévois adrois trois evdexa ehavepwbn, 
Kat @veldicev THY aTLoTiay avT@Y Kai oxAnpoxapdiay dri Tois Beacapévots 
avtov eynyeppévoy [ex vexpo@v| ovK emiotevoar. 

2 Lk. viii. 2 Mapia 7 kadoupévn Maydadnyn, ad? fs dayovia érra 
céehndvOer. The Appendix connects the healing of Mary more definitely 
with the act of Jesus. 

3 Mk xvi. 12 ev é€répa poppy. Note, in the Transfiguration, 
Lk. ix. 29 éyévero...7d eidos Tov mpoawmov aiTov €Erepov, parall. 
Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvii. 2 pereunopdwodn. In the present passage, no trans- 
figuration appears to be implied, and yet the meaning is different 
from that in Lk. xxiv. 16 “their eyes were holden that they should 
not recognise him.’”’ The Appendix indicates that Jesus really had 
“a different form.’’ This seems to deny that the “form” was 
dependent on the mind or spiritual “eyes” of the beholders, 
or that their material ‘‘eyes’’ were ‘“‘holden’’ by a supernatural 
power. 
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as Luke alone does, on the faithlessness or unbelief of the 
disciples and on the reproaches with which Jesus rebuked it?. 

On the other hand, it differs from Luke in making no mention 
of Christ’s inviting the disciples to “‘handle” Him, in order to 
convince themselves that He is not a phantom or phantasm, nor 
of His eating in their presence”. And this is the more remark- 
able because the Appendix says that Jesus “‘was manifested to 
the Eleven as they were seated at table*.’’ On the whole, it may 
be said that the Mark-Appendix, so far as concerns the narrative 
of Christ’s resurrection, resembles Luke, but with the omission 
of just those two points of evidence—“touching”’ on the part of 
the disciples, and “‘eating’’ on the part of Jesus—on which Luke 
might be expected to lay stress as “‘ proofs*.”’ 


§ 2. The Mark-Appendix, Luke, and John 


Passing to the Fourth Gospel we find that it differs from the 
Appendix by omitting, or almost omitting, the points on which 
the Appendix agrees with Luke. The one point in which John 
verbally agrees with both is the use of the word “unbelieving” 

r “‘faithless.’’ But the context shews that there is no real 
agreement of thought. In Luke and the Appendix, all the 
disciples are said to have been at first ““unbelieving’”’; in John 
it is only Thomas that is unbelieving. To him Jesus says, 
“Be not unbelieving but believing®.’’ The rest are nowhere 
said sb John to have disbelieved®. 








*"Amwreiy occurs in the Gospels nowhere but Mk | Syl Tr; 16, 

Lk. xxiv. 11, 41, and comp. Mk xvi. 14 oaveidioey riv admiwriav aitaov 
k. okAnpoxapdiay With Lk. xxiv. 25 ’Q dvonra «x. Bpadeis rH Kapdia.... 
In the Appendix, the disciples are described as disbelieving the 
evidence of the two travellers as well as that of the women. In 
Luke, the disbelief extends only to the latter. 

2 Lk. xxiv. 37, 39—43. See Law p. 431 foll. 3 Mk xvi. 14. 

4 Acts 1. 3 “ Proofs (rexynpios).’’ The word is not used elsewhere 
in canon. Gk Test. Itis a favourite word with Thucydides. Comp. 
Introd. p. 115 quoting Thuc. i. 20—1 ravri €&js rexunpiw and adding 
“Both €&ns and rexpnpeov represent the lines on which Luke writes.”’ 

5° Jn xx. 24—7. 

® Previous non-belief must be regarded as implied in Jn xx. 8 
“and he saw and believed,’ but that is different from “ unbelief,’’ 
r “disbelief,” dmioria. 
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As to the distinction between a subjective inability to see 
the real Jesus (Luke, “their eyes were holden”’) and an objective 
difference between Jesus as He had been and Jesus as He now 
was (Appendix, “in another form’) John holds a middle course. 
Whereas the Appendix and Luke attempt to explain, John 
gives no explanations but simply states facts. He says that 
Mary “‘‘supposed”’ Jesus to be “the gardener” till Jesus called 
her by name?. On the same evening, the disciples “rejoiced 
when they saw the Lord?’”’—without any fear that He was a 
phantom or phantasm, and without any doubt as to His person- 
ality. Later on, by the sea of Tiberias®, in the early morning, 





i! Jn xx. 15. AN Kes 20; 


’ The Johannine (xxi. 1) mention of “Tiberias” may possibly 


have an unsuspected connection with the Lucan (xxiv. 13) mention 
of ““Emmaus”’ for the following reasons. 

(1) No one has been able to explain what place Luke had in 
view. Luke says it was “sixty furlongs from Jerusalem.” Yet 
(Plummer on Lk. xxiv. 13) “all Christian writers from Eusebius to 
the twelfth century” identify it with Nicopolis, which was 176 
furlongs from Jerusalem. Some MSS substitute “160” for “60’* 
in Lk., thus suggesting an identification of the place with Nicopolis, 
but (Plummer 7b.) “it is absurd to suppose that these two [2.e. the 
travellers to Emmaus] walked about 20 miles out, took their evening 
meal, walked 20 miles back, and araueG in time to find the a 
still gathered together and conversing.”’ 

(2) Niese’s Index to Josephus gives “Appaots v.r. *Eupaoids 
(a2) “opp. et toparchia Judaeae,’”’ z.e. the place afterwards called 
Nicopolis, (b) “vicus 30 stadia distans Hierosolymis,”’ (c) “vide 
"Appadovs.”’ Of these, (a) is excluded as being too far off; (b) is 
possible (the MSS vary between 30 and 60 stadia), Bell. vii. 6. 6 ywpiov 


»~ 5 , aA cal ‘ > ~ , , 5 an ¢ , 
eOwker eis KaToixnow 0 Kadeirat pev “Aupaovs, améyer b€ Tay ‘lepooohvpor 


aradlovs Tpidkovta (U.Y. EEnxovta); (C) "Appaods (v.r. "Aupaods) is “calidae © 


prope Tiberiadem,”’ z.e. “hot [baths] near Tiberias,” Ant. xviii. 2. 3, 
Bell. iv. 1. 3, where both passages explain that the name means 
Oeppa “hot [baths].”’ 

(3) Levy il. 69—70 says that the name of “several places that 
had hot baths” was sxnin, and refers to DIXON (7.e. Emmaus) 
which (2b. 1. 92 b) he explains as derived from “nin by a weakening 
_of the “ch”’ (so that Chamtha became Amtha or Ammaous). Krauss 
(p. 58), who agrees with Levy as to the “ Hellenization”’ of “Emmaus ” 
from “ Chamtha,’’ mentions only two places as being thus distinctively 
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when Jesus accosted the disciples, His voice did not arrest 
them ; they “‘knew not that it was Jesus.’’ After the draught of 
fishes, ‘“‘the disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It is the 
Lord,” and Peter swam toward Him. Yet even when Master 
and disciples were all together on the shore and on the point 
of taking a morning meal together, it is said “No one of the 
disciples was bold enough to question him closely ‘Who art 
thou? ’—knowing [as they all did] that it was the Lord!.””. The 
impression left upon us by these facts is that Jesus was not 
“known” on this occasion by His voice nor by the nail-prints 
on His hands. He was in some way altered or, .as the Mark- 
Appendix says, “in another form.’’ The voice, too, would seem 
to have been altered. Yet the disciples ‘“‘knew that it was the 
Lord.” 

As to the Lucan “eating,” omitted in the Appendix, John 
treats it at considerable length in a way of his own. Jesus is 
described by Luke as eating food provided by the disciples, 
but by John as providing the disciples with food. In Luke, 
the eating is a proof that Jesus is not a bodiless spirit; in 
John it is ‘apparently regarded as the symbol of Christ’s spiritual 


? 








named—as we should say in English—“Bath”’ in Talmuds and 
Midrash, namely (1) Nicopolis, (2) a place near Tiberias. Of both 
he gives instances as spelt DINDN, 7.e. Emmaus. 

The conclusion appears to be that Emmaus, or Ammaus, might 
be the name of any place where there were hot baths, and that there 
was a manifestation of Jesus near a place of that name. Luke be- 
lieved that it was near Jerusalem; he also knew that a settlement 
of Roman veterans had been made at a place called Ammaus less 
than a hundred furlongs from Jerusalem. This, then, Luke mentioned, 
specifying the distance in order to exclude the well-known Nicopolis. 
John, believing that it was in Galilee, found no place so likely as the 
wel'-known hot baths near Tiberias. 

Hor. Heb.i. 94, 314 quotes Joseph. Bell. vii. 6. 6as “ sixty furlongs,”’ 
and blames Beza for quoting it as “thirty furlongs.’’ But Niese gives 
it as txt “thirty” (marg. “sixty’’). “Sixty,” in Greek MSS of 
Josephus, is explicable as an attempt to conform Josephus to Luke: 
Neubauer pp. 1o1—2 rejects the view that Emmaus could mean 
the baths near Tiberias, but his discussion is inadequate as he makes 
no reference to Joseph. Bell. vii. 6. 6. 

i Jn XK. 4; 7, 12. 
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body, the living bread—a viaticum by which the disciples are 
to be strengthened so that they may go on their way to preach 
the Gospel. | 

The Lucan “handling” is not mentioned verbally in the 
Johannine Gospel, but it is mentioned in the Johannine Epistle 
thus: “That which was'from the beginning, that which we have 
heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that which we 
beheld and our hands handled, concerning the Word of life, 
and the life was manifested, and we have seen, and bear 
witness...1.’’ In Scripture, as also in Greek literature, the 
word mostly implies handling in the dark, or in blindness, that 
which one cannot see?. Paul uses it of mankind, in a rudi- 
mentary stage of revelation, “groping” after God*. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the terrors of the fire of Sinai, accom- 
panying the giving of the Law, and blackness and darkness 
and tempest, are contrasted with “Mount Zion,” and the fire 
is called “‘ palpable”’—literally, “‘[capable of] being handled*””— 
suggesting an antithesis between the palpable dispensation of 
the Law and the impalpable dispensation of the Spirit. But 
in the Johannine Epistle the connection is not quite clear 
between “our hands handled” and ‘“‘concerning the word of 
life.”’ 

Perhaps the writer, in his thoughts about the Logos, reverts 
to Greek thought about “handling” or “feeling one’s way” 
as applied to the use of words (logot). Plato says that most 
people give the name of “cause” to that which is not strictly 
cause, “‘ feeling-their-way as it were in the dark®”’; and Plutarch 
goes further in the application of the metaphor when he says 
“We make our thoughts known to one another, as it were with 





1 y Jni. 1—2. 

2 In the Pentateuch it occurs only in Gen. xxvii. 12—22 (thrice), 
Deut. xxviii. 29 (twice). Polyb. vili. 18. 4 WnAadpav erivoray is used 
of a “wily Cretan” who “feels his way about every proposal.”’ Clem. 
Rom. § 62 ravra rérov éWndadnoapev is probably exceptional, “handle 
[a topic].”’ In Zech. ix. 13 ‘“‘I will make,” WnAadyow, LX X confuses 
Diy with wi and forces the Greek word to mean “handle fas ' 
a sword].” * Acts xvii. 27. 

4 Heb. xii. 18 WyrAadapéeva. 

5 Plato Phaed. 99 B Wndadértes of woddol dorep ev TKOTe. 
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_ alight in darkness, by means of voice,” and describes “‘ the facts 


themselves,” or ‘the very facts,’”’ as being “‘felt-after and dis- 
closed by word (logos),”’ so that the mind of the superior seeker 
after truth “leads the gifted soul by touching-on the thing 
conceived”; the mind of Socrates was “delicate of touch!.”’ 
Such reflections would lead a Platonically minded Christian to 
regard himself and his fellow believers as “feeling the way,” 
through the incarnation of the Word as Jesus the divine Logos, 
toward the divine Nous, Mind, or Thought, that is to say, to 
God Himself. P 

But this “feeling the way” would become an inappropriate 
metaphor when the Thought, the Word, and the Spirit—that 
is to say, the Father, the Son, and the Paraclete—had come 
into the heart of the believer and taken possession of it as a 
home. And there was a danger lest the word should be used 
literally, as in the LXX, and applied to the “touching,” or 
“handling,” of the body of the incarnate Word, with non- 
spiritual, and even mischievous, consequences. For example, 
in the Acts of John, after saying that Jesus appeared to him in 
different forms at different times, the writer continues: ‘‘He 
had also another marvellous peculiarity. When I sat at meat 
He was wont to take me to His bosom...and sometimes His 
breast _ felt-when-I-handled-it soft and tender, but sometimes 
hard as if like rock*.”” This legend leads us to reflect that, in 


the Bible, the only instance of “‘feeling-by-handling”’ a person, 


is where Isaac “feels” Jacob and is deceived into the belief 
that he is Esau*. And the Bible uses the word generally in 
a bad sense as in the Deuteronomic curse ‘‘ Thou shalt feel-thy- 
way at noonday as the blind /eeleth-his-way in darkness and 
thou shalt not prosper in thy ways4”’ 





1 Plutarch Moy 589 B ras ad\AnA@v vonoes oiov tro oxor@ bia hovijs 
Wnrapavres yvapifouev, Mor. 599 C aira ra mpdypara. . .Umd TOU Adyou 
Wnradnbevra Kai dvaxatupbévra, Mor. 588 D—rE dye thy evpva wWoyry, 
eriOryydvev TO vonbévri, “delicate of touch (edadys).” 

* Acts of John §2 moré pév po Aeia wal dada ra orn avrod 
evnradaro, more b€ oxAnpd, Sorep rérpas Spo.a. 

3 Gen. xxvii. I2—22. 

4 Deut. xxviii. 29, comp. Job v. 14, xii. 25, Is. lix. ro. 
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This being the case it is rather surprising to find Luke using 
this very word in an appeal of the risen Saviour to the disciples : 
“See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye behold me 
having?.’’ We are not told whether they did thus “handle” 
Him. Luke perhaps adds “‘ He shewed them his hands and his 
feet?,” but not “‘and they handled them.’ On the contrary, 
he proceeds “‘And while they still disbelieved for joy, and 
wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here anything to 
eat?’’—so that Christ’s “eating,’’ not their “‘handling,’’ seems 
to have been the cause of their final conviction that Jesus 
Himself was risen from the dead. 

John does not deny that there was some basis for a tradition 
of this kind. “But the form in which he presents it? limits the 
story to one of the Apostles—who however (he alone tells us) 
had a surname that might lead some to mistake one person for 
two4. This disciple had not spoken of “‘handling,’”’ but of 
much more: “Except I shall see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
put my hand into his side.’ In effect, Jesus replied, “‘ Do this, 
but remember, Blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed.”’ It is not said that Thomas “felt” and 
“‘believed.”’ On the contrary, Jesus says, “‘ Because thou hast 
seen me, thou hast believed.’’ Thus John, like Luke, leaves us in 
doubt whether any disciple “‘felt’’ the risen Saviour. But John 
differs from Luke by making it clear that Jesus did not Himself 
offer the test of ‘‘handling”’ to all the disciples as a means for 





tL. RIV, 20: 
2 W.H. enclose this (Lk. xxiv: 40) in double brackets, and it is 
omitted by SS. 3 Jn xx. 24—9. 


4 Comp. Jn xi. 16 Owpas 6 Aeydpevos AidSvpos. In Jn xiv. 22 
“Judas not Iscariot,’? SS has ‘“Thomas,”’ Curet. “Judas Thomas.” 
Epiphan. Ancor. § 62 p. 65D Says édeikvve Tots wept. Tov Owpay Tra dora 
avtov.... Matthew says (xxviii. 17) “And having seen him they wor- 
shipped, but some (oi d€) doubted.”’ In the next verse Matthew adds 
that Jesus “dvew near (rpooedOov) and spake unto them,” and it 
appears to be implied that they then believed.: Comp. 1 K. xix. 5, 7 
“an angel touched (yi) him (13),’’ but Targ. has “dvew near (1p) to 
him (793)” UMeron “accessit ad eum’’). See Notes 2999 (i)—(iv). 
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| convincing them of His reality. On the contrary, in the Fourth 


Gospel, when “‘he shewed them his hands and his side,” the 
disciples ‘‘rejoiced on seeing the Lord!.”’ 

Reviewing the Johannine accounts of the self-manifestations 
of the risen Saviour we appear justified in concluding that, 
although John does not deny the possibility that one of them 


' included manifestation by “touch,” he regards that kind of 


evidence as of a lower kind than the rest. He teaches us that 
the disciples attained belief in different ways. The beloved 
disciple. was convinced by the mere sight of the open grave, 
the leisurely arranged grave-clothes, and (apparently) the 
suddenly recurring memory of Christ’s past teaching, and of 
its accordance with Scripture; Mary Magdalene was convinced, 
not by material sight—for she thought she saw the gardener— 
but by hearing herself called by name; the disciples by “ seeing”’ ; 
Thomas by seeing and hearing and by a special rebuke inviting 
him to apply his own test of touching. 

In all these narratives we perceive that there was no mani- 
festation of the Saviour except to those prepared to receive it. 
Pilate (we are led to believe), standing in the place of Thomas, 
would not have heard or seen that which Thomas heard and 
saw. And for future generations of Christians the Johannine 
Gospel pronounces a blessing in store for those who would 
believe all that Thomas believed without that evidence by 
which Thomas was convinced. For them the evidence would 
not be that of the senses alone, nor that of the judicial mind 
alone judicially weighing evidence. It would be collective. It 
would include the evidence of the Cosmos, or World, and that 
of the Logos, or Word, and that of the Spirit revealing the 
Thought that breathed the World into existence. It might 
be said to include “‘feeling.”” But, if so, that ‘feeling’ must be 
distinguished from ‘‘feeling one’s way in the dark.’ It would 
be rather a feeling that the World, the real ideal World, was all 
at one, like a Family, and that we were intended to be at home 
init. And perhaps it might also be illustrated by the metaphor 





1 Jn xx. 20. 
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of a clasped hand!, which often conveys much meaning from one 
friend to another, when both are—like Socrates in Plutarch’s 
words—“‘ delicate of touch?.”’ 

The remarkable tradition peculiar to Matthew that the 
women, when Jesus ‘‘met” them, “came and took hold of his 
feet,” differs widely from most of the traditions about the 
Resurrection in the Fourfold Gospel. It is discussed in a 
previous volume of Diatessarica?. 


§ 3. The Mark-Appendix on Christ's last words* 


The Mark-Appendix, Matthew, and Luke agree in connecting 
Christ’s last words with a mention of a future preaching of the 





1 Comp. Origen Cels. vii. 34 “ And even if ‘the word of the Lord’ 
is said to have been ‘in the hand of the prophet Jeremiah’ (Jerem. i. 1) 
or some other, or the Law ‘in the hand of Moses’...no one is such a 
simpleton as not to take in the fact that ‘hands’ of a kind (yeipds twas) 
are so called metaphorically—about which also John says ‘And our 
hands handled concerning the word of life.’”’ 

2 Evagns, see above, P Teas 

3 On Mt. xxviii. 9 “Jesus met them. .and they came and took 
hold of his feet,’* see Notes 2999 (i)—(iv). , 

The Diatessaron has “(Jn xx. 18) And then came Mary Magdalene, 
and announced to the disciples that she had seen our Lord, and that 
he had said that unto her. And (Mt. xxviii. 8b—9) while the first 
women were going in the way to inform his disciples, Jesus met 
them...and they came and took hold of his feet...”. “The first” 
may possibly be an explanatory addition to distinguish this party 
of women, who were allowed to touch Christ’s feet, from Mary 
Magdalene, who (according to Jerome and others) was not allowed 
to touch Jesus owing to her want of faith. But it may have been 
supported by a misreading of rporveAOovoa, taken as a corruption of 
mpoeAOovoa. TpoeAGciv in N.T. occurs to times, and in 6 of these 
instances has v.r. mpocehOciv. TpoehOovoa might be interpreted as 
“coming beforehand,’’ that is “those who came first [to the tomb).” 
It might also be a corruption of wpwi, written mpo, and €Adovca. 

‘ Mark-Appendix xvi. 15—18 (R.V.) 

(15) And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation. 

(16) He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; .but he 
that disbelieveth shall be condemned. 

(17) And these signs shall follow them that believe: in my name 
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Gospel to ‘‘all the world” or “all the nations”; but in Luke 
Jesus says ‘It is written” that it “should be preached ’’—not 
“Go, preach,” or “‘Go, make disciples’’—and Jesus adds “ Tarry 
ye in the city, until ye be clothed with power from on high.”’ 
John represents Jesus as saying to the disciples, on the first 
evening when He appeared to them, “As the Father hath sent 
me, so send I you,” and then “ Receive the Holy Spirit; whose 
soever sins ye remit they are remitted unto them, whose soever 
sins ye retain they are retained*.”” Yet no definite “sending” 
follows. A subsequent sending, however, is implied in the 





shall they cast out devils (ut. demons); they shall speak with new 
(some anc. auth. om. new) tongues; 

(18) They shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall in no wise hurt them; they shall lay hands on the 


sick, and they shall recover. 
Mt. xxviii. 16—20 (R.V.) 


(16) But the eleven disciples 
went into Galilee, unto the moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointed 
them. 

(17) And when they saw him, 
they worshipped [him]: but 
some doubted. 

(18) And Jesus came to them 
and spake unto them, saying, 
All authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth. 

(19) Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost: 

(20) Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I 
commanded you: and lo, I am 
with you alway (Jit. all the days), 
even unto the end of the world 
(or, the consummation of the 
age). 

Bs ji XX 28: 

Sh axe 


Lk. xxiv. 46—9 (R.V.) 


(46) And he said unto them, 
Thus it is written, that the Christ 
should suffer, and rise again from 
the dead the third day; 

(47) And that repentance and 
(some anc. auth. unto) remission 
of sins should be preached in 
his name unto.all the nations, 
beginning from Jerusalem (or, 
nations. Beginning from Jeru- 
salem, etc.). 

(48) Ye.are witnesses of these 
things. 

(49) And behold, I send forth 
the promise of my Father upon 
you: but tarry ye in the city, 
until ye be clothed with power 
from on high. 


- 


This “retaining”? accords with the Johannine 


doctrine that the Holy Spirit will (Jn xvi. 8) “convict the world in 
respect of sin” as well as “of righteousness and judgment.’’ Comp. 
Mk xvi. 16 “he that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” Matthew 
and Luke have no parallel to this in Christ’s post-resurrectional 
utterances. 
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precept to Peter “Feed my sheep.” This does not give to 
the Apostle exclusively the duty of shepherd. It assures him 
that he, though he had denied discipleship, is now a disciple 
again and a shepherd, like the rest, under the Chief Shepherd ; 
and the assurance is conveyed by Jesus after a meal in which 
He has fed seven of His disciples—one of them Nathanael, not 
an apostle—on a fish and a loaf®. 

There is, as it were, a domestic character in the Fourth 
Gospel at this stage—as compared with a cosmopolitan character 
in the Three—that appears to be intentional. The Mark- 
Appendix compresses into one farewell scene (1) a command of 
Jesus to the Eleven to go forth to all the world preaching and 
baptizing, (2) a promise of salvation for believers and of con- 
firmatory “‘signs,” followed by (3) a statement—made however 
by the Evangelist, not by Jesus Himself—that He ascended 
into the heaven, having ended His instructions, and that they 
went forth preaching everywhere with the aid of the Lord and 
of the signs that duly followed?. 

Matthew does not describe Jesus as making mention of any 
ascension or departure. But he says about certain women 
““They came near‘ and took hold of his feet and worshipped 
him. Then saith Jesus unto them, Fear not; go, carry away 
word to my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and there shall 
they see me®.”” This seems to imply “J depart for the present.” 
And it resembles the Johannine utterance of Jesus to Mary 
Magdalene, ‘“‘Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father; but go unto my brethren and say to them, J ascend 
unto my Father and your Father’”’.—where “‘ Touch me not’”’ has 
been reasonably explained as “Do not detain me” by clinging to 





Jn xxi, 15—1I7. 
See Son 34227 on Jn xxi. 9. 
Mk xvi. 15—20. The BPOnSE, however, mentions (Mk xvi. 16) 
“condemning’’ as well as “saving.’’ Karaxpivw, applied to the con- 
demnation of the sinful, occurs, in the Gospels, only here in Mk and 
in Mt. xii. 41—2, parall. to Lk. xi. 31—2. 
4 Mt. xxviil. 9 on which see above, p. 631. Hor. Heb. and 
Wetstein ad loc. identify this with the action of Mary Magdalene. 
5 Mt. xxviii. 10. 


if 
2 
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my feet!. Thus the utterance in Matthew may be identified with 
a form of the onein John. This is also suggested by their agree- 
ment as to the command to carry word to Christ’s ‘‘brethren.”’ 
If they are to be identified, we may suppose that in Matthew, 
as well as in John, an ascension is assumed as following this 
utterance. Matthew does not mention the fact of a past 
ascension to “heaven” when he describes Jesus as coming to 
the disciples for the last time. It may, however, be implied 
in the words “All authority hath been given unto me 7m heaven 
and on earth?. The final utterance of Jesus, in Matthew, is 
a command followed by a promise: “Make disciples of all the 
nations..., and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world (or, literally, all the days, unto the consummation 
of the aeon)®.” 

Luke, in the Acts, if not in the Gospel, lays great stress on 
the Ascension, though he nowhere describes Jesus as mentioning 
it. He disconnects it altogether from any manifestations to 
women. These he twice mentions in his Gospel as being deemed | 
by the disciples inadequate or disappointing (‘‘idle talk,”’ “him 
they saw not*”). He systematically accumulates evidences of 
Christ’s resurrection and exaltation, first, that of prophecy, 
when Jesus, unrecognised, interpreted it to the two travellers 
to Emmaus; secondly, His visible presence, manifested to the 
two, and to the Eleven; thirdly, an offer to the Eleven to handle 
Him; fourthly (perhaps) the “‘shewing”’ of “his hands and his 
feet’; lastly, His eating in the presence of the Eleven?. 





1 Jn xx. 17, which Hor. Heb. explains as meaning “Do not 
touch and detain me.”’ 

2 Mt. xxvii. 18 “all authority...im heaven” appears to imply 
that Jesus is seated in a seat of supreme “authority,’’ such as Mark 
implies in the words (xvi. 19) “sat down at the right hand of God.” 

3’ This must be distinguished from “unto the ends of the earth.”’ 
It does not denote Christ’s presence (Mk xvi. 20) “everywhere 
(ravraxyov)”’ codperating with the preaching of the Gospel. It 
suggests the end of an aeon of the codperation of the Son reigning 
from heaven, and the beginning of a new aeon of the coéperation of 
the Son reigning on earth—in other words, His “kingdom” on 
earth. 4 Lk. xxiv. II, 24. 

® Lk. xxiv. 27, 31, 36—9, [40], 43. Lk. xxiv. 34 is perhaps 
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Most of these proofs are connected with words of Jesus and 
‘not related as mere fact. Then comes an “opening” of the 
“minds” of the Eleven to the Scriptures!, and an implied 
precept to preach the Gospel, as Christ’s “witnesses” to all 
the nations, as soon as they should receive the Holy Spirit 
(described as “‘the promise of my Father?”’). What comes last 
is rendered uncertain by the uncertainty of Luke’s text. Jesus 
certainly “‘ blesses” the disciples and is “‘separated”’ from them; 
and according to most authorities He is also “lifted up” or 
“lifted up to heaven?.”’” But the full account of the Ascension— 
regarded as final—is reserved for the Acts, where it is described 
as occurring at a considerable interval after the events narrated 
in the conclusion of the Gospel*. Even there it is not mentioned 
by. Jesus. 

The final Lucan words of Jesus before the Ascension are 
recorded in the Acts as being an answer to “the apostles whom 
he had chosen,”’ who asked Him, saying “‘Lord, dost thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’’ The answer begins 
“It is not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father 
hath set within his own authority’’; it passes into a promise, 
‘““Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit is come upon 





uttered by the two travellers, in which case it refers to the appearance 
at Emmaus, see Notes 2999 (xvii) e—f, and Son 3347 (x) a. 

1 Lk. xxiv. 45. Jb. 27—45 contains a threefold mention of “the 
scriptures”’ in connection with Christ’s “interpreting” or “opening” 
them or “opening the mind [of the disciples] thatthey might under- 
stand’? them. This is ail the more remarkable as “scripture” does 
not occur elsewhere in Lk. except iv. 21 “To-day is fulfilled this 
scripture....’’ John is the only other Evangelist who in post- 
resurrectional narrative connects knowledge of the “scripture”’ with 
belief in Christ’s resurrection (Jn xx. 8—g) “And he [7.e. the other 
disciple] saw and believed. For as yet they knew not the scripture 
that he must rise from the dead.”’ 

2 Lk. xxiv. 47—9. With “ye ave witnesses’ comp. Is. xlili. 10, 12 
“ve ave my witnesses.’ Itrecursin Actsi. 8 “ye shall be my witnesses.” 

3 See below, p. 729 foll. 

4 On the meaning of Acts i. 3 dv nuep@v teooapaxorvra, see 
Notes 2892 a—c maintaining that Origen regarded the phrase as 
implying “days of interval,’ not “days of duration,” so that it does 
not mean “ for the space of forty days.’’ | 
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you”; it concludes with a command implied in a prediction 
“And ve shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth!.”’ 
Not one of the Three Synoptic Gospels attributes to Jesus any 
promise of a return from heaven to earth. Nor does the Acts, 
except as a promise made by two angels (called “‘two men in 
white apparel’): “This Jesus, he that was received up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld 
him going into heaven?.’’ But when was this to be? In the 
course of a few months, or vears, or centuries? This “time,’”. 
or “season,” was “‘not for” the disciples “to know.’ But 
apparently it might be at any time after the apostles had been 
Christ’s “witnesses unto the uttermost part of the earth.”’ 

All these scenes in the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts are, 
so to speak, cosmopolitan. They concern “all the nations”’ or 
“the whole world,’ and they leave us asking—about ‘‘times”’ 
or “‘seasons”—‘‘ When will ‘the Gospel have been preached by 
the apostles to the whole world, so that the day of the Lord may 
be no longer delayed, and Jesus may come down again from 
heaven—as He ascended to heaven when He was ‘received’ 
by a cloud ‘out of the sight’ of the disciples?” John does not 
leave us asking this question. He seems to encourage us to 
treat the “time” or “season” of the “coming” as almost a 
matter of indifference. He allows his Gospel, toward its con- 
clusion, to shrink, as it were, into something of a private and 
personal kind with no definite farewell. And there seems to 
be a studious indefiniteness in “If I will that he tarry while 
I am coming, what is that to thee? Follow thou me?®.” 

As for the universality of the Gospel—expressed in the 
Synoptists by “all the world” and ‘‘the whole creation,” or 
‘all the nations ’’—John expresses it previously by a peculiar 
phrase “all that the Father hath given me,”’ or ‘‘all that thou 
hast given me,” frequently used throughout his Gospel and 
especially in the Last Discourse*. On the rare occasions when 





1 Acts i. 7—8. 2 Acts i. IO—ITI. 
3 Jn xxi. 22. On fas épyoua, “while I am coming,” see Law, 
Pp. 525. 4 Joh. Gr. 2740—4. 
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John uses the word ‘“‘nation” it is always in the singular-and 
always applied to the Jews!. | 

Passing to the Ascension, we find that an “ascending to 
heaven” of the Son of Man is mentioned by Jesus at an early 
stage in the Fourth Gospel, along with a “descending from 
heaven”; and there both “‘ascent” and ‘‘descent”’ are spoken 
of as in the past, and are regarded as spiritual, not local, acts, 
Later on, in the body of the Gospel, and especially in the Last 
Prayer, ascension is implied in the doctrine that the Son is 
“going” to the Father. Something more than a mere spiritual 
ascent seems contemplated in the words “‘Touch me not, for 
I am not yet ascended unto the Father’.’’ The words seem to 
imply that after He had “ascended” He could be ‘‘touched.’’ 
If so, John would seem to place an ascension of some special 
kind before the appearance to Thomas when He offered Himself 
to be touched. But this is doubtful. John, like Luke, regards 
some kind of ascension as resulting in the gift of the Spirit; 
but he does not, like Luke, give us any description of it. He 
appears to subordinate any visible ascension of Christ on a 
cloud to an invisible ascension and exaltation of Christ in the 
hearts of His disciples. : 

Baptizing is mentioned both by the Mark-Appendix and 
Matthew, either as a condition for salvation, or as a part of 
the work of the Apostles. Luke makes no mention of it here, 
but inserts in the Acts an early mention of a baptism with 
the Holy Spirit as having been predicted by Jesus4, and then 
a mention (by Peter) of baptism as a condition for admission 








1 Jn xi. 48—52, xviii. 35 (Son 3423 7, 3442). 

2 Jniii. 13 ‘““No one hath ascended into heaven (ovdeis davaBéBnxev 
els tov ovpavov) save he that descended from heaven (ei py 6 ék rod 
ovpavov karaBds), namely, the Son of Man....’”’ See Son 3386—90, on 
“*The Son of Man’ ascending and descending,” and 2b. Index 
“Ascending,” “ Ascension.’’ W. H. stop short at “the Son of Man,” 
but:SS adds “that is from heaven,”’ and Curet. “that was in heaven,”’ 
and R.V. inserts in txt “which is in heaven.’’ 

8 Jnxx.17. It adds “but go unto my brethren and say to them, 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father....” 

4 Acts 1. 5. 
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to the Church!. John makes no mention of baptism here,. 
but tells us (quite early in the Gospel) that Jesus, or rather 
His disciples, baptized along with the Baptist and the Baptist’s 
disciples, that is, before the Holy Spirit was given®. The 
Mark-Appendix does not define the nature of the baptism; 
Matthew defines it as “into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit’; Peter, in the Acts, says 
“in the name of Jesus Christ®.”’ 

Neither the Mark-Appendix nor Matthew makes any mention 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, nor of any promise of it. 
Luke represents Jesus as saying “‘I send forth the promise of 
my Father upon you, but tarry ye in the city until ye be 
clothed with power from on high’’—presumably referring to 
the promise that he has previously recorded, “‘I will give you 
a mouth and wisdom,”’ where the parallel Mark has “‘the Holy 
Spirit” and Matthew ‘“‘the Spirit of your Father that speaketh 
in yout.” John gives us much more fully this promise of the 
Paraclete, Christ’s other Self, but places it, not after the Resur- 
rection but in Christ’s Last Discourse®. John also, as has been 
said above, places the words “‘ Receive the Holy Spirit” at the 
first appearance of the risen Saviour to the disciples. 

Though the Mark-Appendix makes no mention of ‘‘the Spirit”’ 





1 Acts li. 38—41. Peter’s proclamation is not “Believe ye and 
be baptized”’ (in accordance with Mk xvi. 16 “he that believeth and 
is baptized ’”’”) but “ Repent ye and let each one of you be baptized.” 
But in Biblical Hebrew A.V. “vepent’’ may be expressed (Begininng 
Ppp. 56—9) by aw “return” or “turn,” i.e. to God; and in New Hebrew 
the noun “return” AIwWN (Levy iv. 675 b) is regularly used for “ve- 
pentance” (though in Biblical Hebrew it means (Gesen. 1000 b) (1) a 
local or temporal “return,” or (2) “an answer’’). In O.T. (R.V. and 
A.V.) the noun ‘‘repentance’’ does not occur except about God’s 
repentance in Hos. xiii. 14 “vepentance (pm) regret) shall be hid from 
mine (God’s) eyes.” 

In preaching the gospel, Peter might say “Turn ye unto the 
Lord,”’ meaning “Turn ye unto God, the Father in heaven, through 
His Son, Jesus Christ,’? and this might be expressed in Greek by 
“Repent,’’ but in fact it might differ very little from “Believe.” 

2 Jn iii. 22, iv. I—2, 3 Acts il. 38. 

4 Lk. xxi. 15, parall. Mk xiii. 11, Mt. x. 20. 

5 Jn xiv, 16—xvi. 15. 
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it says that believers ‘shall speak with tongues,” thus exhibiting 
another agreement with Luke (in the Acts), who describes 
“speaking with other tongues” as a result of the Pentecostal 
outpouring?. The writer—like Paul in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians2—assumes that ‘‘¢ongues,”’ used for “ other tongues,’ 
is a technical term intelligible to the reader. The prominence 
given to it is remarkable. Paul deprecates the abuse of this 
gift and the excess of the admiration with which it was 
regarded. Yet here it has a conspicuous place among the 
“signs” that are to “follow those who have believed.” 


§ 4. The Mark-Appendix and the Lucan Discourse 
to the Seventy 


The first place in the Marcan “signs” is given to “casting 
out devils,’ and the following context mentions “serpents.” 
This recalls Christ’s warning to the Seventy when they say to 
Him “Even the devils are subject to us in thy name.” He 
replies ‘“‘I have given you authority to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions and upon all the power of the enemy, and nothing shall 
in any wise hurt you. Howbeit in this rejoice not, that the 
Spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven®.’”’ What relation, if any, have the italicised 
words to those in Mark, “they shall take up serpents,’ and 
“of they drink any deadly thing tt shall in no wise harm them*”’ ? 
And was thefe probably any connection in Luke’s mind between 
this peculiar promise, “‘ nothing shall in any wise hurt you,” and 
another—also peculiar to his Gospel and paradoxically following 
““Some of you shall they put to death’’—namely, ‘“‘ Assuredly not 
a hair of your head shall perish®”’ ? 





1 Acts ii. 4—II. 2 zr Cor. xii, IO—xiv. 39. 

8 Lk. x. 17—20 “hurt,” ddiéo. Similarly used in Rev. vi. 6, 
vii. 3, ix. 4, comp. Is. x. 20. It is used also (Steph. Thes.) of the 
harmful action of frost, or si naig food, etc. Comp. Hor. Odes 
ili, 1. 32 “hiemes iniquas.”’ 

4 “ Harm,’ B\amte, see below, p. 723. 

5 Lk. xxi. 16—18 cai Oavaracovow &€& tporv,...Kxai OpiE ex THs Kearns 
ipav ov py awoAnra. This is in the Discourse on the Last Days, soon 
after the promise of “a mouth and wisdom,”’ which is parall. to 
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An answer is suggested by the Marcan word “‘harm.” It 
occurs only six times in LX X—five of these uncanonical—and 
never as representing a Hebrew word. But in one of these 
instances, though the word is Marcan, the meaning of the con- 
text is Lucan. It is uttered by a martyr, threatened with 
torture if he will not apostatize: “‘For try us now, O tyrant, 
and even though thou wilt put to death our vital frames (lit. 
souls) because of our piety, think not to harm us by thy tor- 
turing!.”” This same word is repeatedly used by Marcus 
Antoninus, who maintains that a man is not “harmed” inwardly 
or outwardly by anything but moral evil?. Going further back 
to Epictetus, we find the doctrine of “‘not harming”’ reiterated 
in his Lectures. And one of the earliest instances of it 3—as well 
as the last sentence of his Encheiridion—lets us into the secret of 
its origin, taking us further back still. It is a quotation from 





Mk xiii. 11 “the holy Spirit,’’ Mt. x. 20 “the Spirit of your Father” ; 
but the words ‘“‘not a hair...shall perish’’ have no parall. in Mk-Mt. 

1 4 Macc. ix. 7. This reproduces the Lucan @avarée, “put to 
death,” with the Marcan Addrre, “harm.”’ T[eipate yap odv, ripavve: 
kal Tas Nuov Woyxas ei Gavaraoas bia THY edoéeBevav, ut) Vouions nuas BAamrew 
Bacavifor. . 

BAamro recurs in Tob. (1), Wisd. (2), 2 Macc. (1), and asa LXX 
error in Prov. xxv. 20. 

2 Marc. Ant. iv. 7—8 “Take away the notion [of harm] and you 
take away the [cry] ‘I am harmed.’ Take away ‘I am haymed,’ and | 
you take away the havm. That which does not make a man worse 
than he was does not make his life worse, nor does it havm [him], 
either outwardly or inwardly.’”’ It is a dogma with Marcus that 
what does not “harm” the society does not “harm” the individual: 
. V. 22°O TH wodet ovK €ott BAaBeEpor, ovde Tov woXTHY BrarTe. “El raons 
THs Tov BeBrapba havracias tovtov Eraye Tov Kavova’ Ei 7H rods vd TovTOU 
pr BAramrera, ovdé eyo BéBrAappa, vii. 22 “consider above all things 
that so-and-so has not [really] havmed you; for he has not made 
your spirit (rd nyepovixov wov) worse than it was before,’ x. 33 “that 
which does not havm Law, does not harm either city or citizen,” 
i.e. either the City of the World, humanity, or any individual in it. 

8 Epictet. i. 29. 13—18, after laying down, as ‘‘God’s best and 
most righteous law,” Td xpeiooov det reprywécOw Tov xeipovos, ZOeS ON 
to say that this is not broken in the case of Socrates. In his “body,” 
it is true, he drank “the hemlock.’’ But had he nothing in return? 
Where was the possession of the Good in his soul (rod jv 7 ovaia aire 
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the Apologia of Socrates: “‘ But as for me, Anytus and Melitus 
are able to kill me, but harm me they cannot.” | 
These facts indicate that in the Mark-Appendix we have a 
Gentile or Western form of a Jewish tradition like that in Luke 
“not a hair of your head shall perish.” It was probably based 
on the story of the Three Martyrs in Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. 
These were prepared, like the martyr in Maccabees above 
mentioned, to have their bodies destroyed in case God did not 
preserve them (‘But if not’’)?, In the case of the Three “the 
fire had no power over their bodies, nor was the hair of their 
head singed’’; but they, and the Maccabaean martyrs, and the 
martyrs of Christ, kept the “‘7f not” steadily before their minds 
—as Peter also kept it in his Epistle, ‘‘ And who is he that shall 
do you evil (R.V. harm you) if ye are zealous for that which is 
good? But if ye should indeed suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
blessed [are ye]*.”” A Jewish Christian poet might declare 
about a martyr, consumed in Nero’s flames, that “not a hair of 





tov ayaOov;)? ...And what says he [himself]? ‘Eye & “Avuros kal 
MéAnros dmokreivar pev dvvavta, BArAaya 5 ov. The doctrine is also 
found in 2b, 1. 22. 13—15, and 28. Io, and.comp. ii. 2. 15, iil. 23. 21, 
Ench. § 53. ; 

Why does Plutarch never quote Anytus—mentioning his false 
charge only casually (Mor, 499 F)—while Marcus Antoninus never 
mentions-him? Perhaps because the quotation é¢yée 8 “Avuros had 
become a little too hackneyed for literary circles. 

1 Plato Apol. 30 c. 

2 Dan. iii. 18. The Midrash on Cant. vii. 8 (Wi. pp. 174—5) says 
that the three Martyrs appeared before Ezekiel (xx. 1) and heard 
that God would reject their prayer. Nevertheless they determined 
to put their trustin God. When they had left Ezekiel, God appeared 
to the prophet and said “ Thinkest thou I will deny them my support? 
Nay, it shall not fail them. But say nothing to them about me, 
Let them act on their own good purpose....Their reward will be all 
the greater.”’ 

3 x Pet. iii. 13 “do you evil,” xaxdw. In LXX, this word repre- 
sents several Hebrew words meaning “evil entreat,’” “smite,” 
“oppress” etc. Once it means (Is. 1. 9) ‘““Who shall condemn (yy 
hif.) me?” 7.e. make-me-out-to-be-evil. But Paul (Rom. viii. 33) 
quotes. it as xaraxpive. In literary Gk xaxé@ means “make bad, 
1.e. useless for its purpose,” but also “afflict with evil.”’ 
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his head perished” ; but the Greeks in the Western Churches, 
familiar with the language handed down from the martyr 


‘Socrates, would prefer to say that he was “‘not hurt.” 


This language the Mark-Appendix also adopts. And it is 
not improbable that in borrowing it from the far-famed saying 
of the martyr Socrates, the writer borrowed at the same time 
the phrase in the context “If they shall drink any deadly 
draught, 7.e. poison.” For the ‘“‘hemlock”’ of Socrates was as 
famous as his saying about not being “‘harmed,’”’ and we have 
seen that in one passage where Epictetus quotes the latter he 
also mentions the former!. The “drinking” of “‘ poison”’ by 
Socrates would be familiar to many Christians in Rome during 
the first century, slaves, like Epictetus, but worthy members of . 
the Roman Church, for which Church the Marcan Gospel was 
perhaps primarily written. This may explain why Mark gives 
so conspicuous a place to immunity not from fire, or sword, or 


hanging, but from an evil so seldom mentioned as “ poison?.”’ 


There remains the Marcan saying “They shall take up 
serpents '’—difficult because it seems to represent the disciples 
as imitating snake-charmers. Why should they “take up 
serpents’? The only narrative in the New Testament that 
even superficially resembles this describes Paul, not as “‘taking 
up,” but as “‘ shaking off,” a serpent that had casually fastened 
on his hand’. Luke indeed mentions a promise to the Seventy 
about “serpents and scorpions,” but they were to be “trampled 


’ 


on,’ not “taken up*.”’ Concerning the prophecy of Isaiah: 





1 See Epict. i. 29. 13—18. 

2 Euseb. ili. 39. 9 mentions a story of Papias about Justus called 
Barsabas (Acts 1. 23) as dyAnrnpiov pappaxov éumdvros Kai pndev andés... 
iropeivavros. The word é¢urivw seems seldom or never used (Steph. 
Thes.) of swallowing by mistake. No instance of this comparatively 
easy death is connected by early tradition with any Christian martyr. 
It seems probable that the story of Papias is based on a form of the 
Marcan tradition, and not the Marcan tradition on the story of 
Papias. Plutarch Mor. 509D uses é¢yrive with xovewv about the 
deliberate swallowing a draught of hemlock, but not with any 
reference to Socrates. : 

3 Acts xxviii. I—6. 4 Lk. x. 19. 
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“The sucking-child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the adder’s den,’ Jerome 
says ‘The infant, who is (1 Cor. xiv. 20) ‘a babe (parvulus) in 
malice,’ will put his hand on the hole of the asp (perhaps 
alluding loosely to Mk xvi. 18) and he chases devils from the 
human bodies that they beset (perhaps referring to Mk xvi. 17),” 
but “the weaned child” does more; he penetrates to the recesses 
of Satan, ‘““Whence also to the [Seventy] Apostles power was 
given (Lk. x. Ig) that they should ‘tread upon serpents ‘and 
scorpions and upon all the power of the enemy?.’”’ According 
to this view, both the promise in Luke and that in Mark come 
from one and the same Prophecy—that of Isaiah, about the 
dominion of the Little Child. 

Tertullian, on the other hand, quotes the ninety-first Psalm 
- (“upon the lion (LXX asp) and adder shalt thou tread,’’) as well 
as the Prophecy of Isaiah, as being applicable to the Lucan 
record of Christ’s promise of healing powers to His disciples?. 
Both the Psalm and the Prophecy could hardly fail to influence 
the doctrine of Jesus. But the Psalm is, in part, quoted by 
Satan to Jesus in the Temptation, and consequently liable to 
objection®. The Prophecy seems to take us back most closely 
to Christ’s fundamental doctrine of the New Kingdom, the 
Kingdom of the Little One. And of that doctrine, poetically 
expressed, there appears to be an ancient vestige in this Pseudo- 
Marcan tradition of a promise that Christ’s disciples “shall 
take up serpents.” 





1 Jerome on Is. xi. 8—9. 

2 Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 24 after quoting Lk. x. 19 “tread on 
serpents and scorpions,”’ and also Is. xi. 8—g9, proceeds to quote 
Ps, xci. 13 “ Upon the asp and the adder shalt thou tread”’ as shewing 
that “this power the Creator conferred first of all upon His Christ,” 
and then he applies these promises to Christian acts of healing: 
“When therefore He proclaimed the benefits of His cures, then also 
did He put (Lk. x. 19) ‘the scorpions and the serpents’ under the feet 
of His saints.”’ 

3 Comp. Jerome on Ps. xci. 11—12 ‘‘ Vere Diabolus, quasi 
Diabolus, interpretatur de Salvatore quod non est de Salvatore.’’ 
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§ 5. The Ascension in the Mark-Appendix+ 


The Mark-Appendix concludes by mentioning two acts of 
the Lord Jesus, the Ascension and the Assession, and then the 
“preaching of the word” by the Apostles “everywhere,” and 
then the “confirmation” of “‘the word” by the Lord “‘through 
the signs that [always] accompanied it?.”’ 

As to the Ascension, Mark uses a Lucan word “taken-up,” 
or “‘veceived-up,”’ but with the addition of ‘‘to heaven,’’ whereas 
Luke in the Acts says once “‘he was received up,” absolutely, 
and in the Gospel speaks of “his receiving up*.” The dis- 
advantage of “‘to heaven” was that it might mean, for Jews, 
one of “‘the seven heavens,’ perhaps a low one*. But if “to 
heaven” was left out, the meaning might be little more than 
a pious expression for “died”—‘‘taken upward”’ being used 
for ‘“‘taken by the hand of God from this life®.”” Greeks and 





Mark-Appendix xvi. 19—20 (R.V.) 
(19) So then the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken unto them, 
was received up into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God. 
(20) And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word by the signs that 
followed. Amen. 
2 Mk xvi. 19—20 ‘O pév odv xupwos ["Inoots| pera 7d AaARoOa avrois 
avednppén eis tov ovpavdv Kai éxdbioev éx SeEi@v Tov Oeod. exeivor de 





e€eAOdvres exnpvéav mavrayov, Tod Kupiov ouvepyovvtos Kai Tov dyov 
BeBaotvros dia tov émaxoXovOotvTav onpeiwv. 

3 ’AvadapBave, pass., applied to persons, is used in canon. LXX 
only of Elijah’s being “taken up,” or “ascending,” to heaven, 2 K. ii. 
9; 10, 11 (setting aside LXX error in Ezek. xii. 6, 7). In Sir. xlviii. 
9, 1 Macc. ii. 58, it is applied to Elijah, in Sir. xlix. 14 (A pereré6n) 
to Enoch. In N.T., it is used only of Christ’s Ascension, Acts i. 2 
(Luke) absol., i. 11 (angels speak) ad’ ipa eis rov otpavdv, i. 22 (Peter 
speaks) with ad’ nuav, 1 Tim, iii. 16 with ev d0&. Lk. ix. 51 “the 
days of his veceiving-up (avahnpwews)” shews that Luke himself might 
naturally use the verb absolutely, though he does not represent 
Peter as using it thus. 

4 2 Cor. xii. 2 “snatched up to the third heaven.’’ 

5 Comp. the only instance of dvakapS8ave pass. in Goodspeed Pair. 
Apost., Hermas Vis. i. 1. 5 where a woman salutes Hermas from 
heaven, and when he asks her ri ov Sde roveis; replies "AveAnuhOnv..., 
-on which the editor remarks that it implies death (“Domina igitur 
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Romans believed in the Ascension of Hercules!. It was 
advisable to distinguish Christ’s Ascension from such ascensions 
as those. , 

Matthew describes no Ascension at all?. Perhaps one might 
be said to be implied in the words, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world”; for that could most vividly 
be realised by regarding Jesus as pouring out His influence from 
above on all the disciples in every corner of the earth. And if 
this was to be so, Jesus was to be above, beholding and helping 
them. from above, while the results of His help were felt below. 
‘But there was no absolute need to postulate a local “above” 
or “‘heaven”’ for such a beholding and helping. Some might 
prefer to say that Jesus would dwell in the hearts of His dis- 
ciples in every place and at every time, without any such 
beholding or looking down. 

Luke’s course is at first sight very perplexing, and it has 
perplexed the earliest scribes, who have freely altered his text. 
In his Gospel, he says that, ‘‘7 the act of blessing® them (i,e. the 





defuncta erat’’). Goodspeed Apolog. gives three instances, all from 
Justin Martyr (1) Tvyph. § 32 “our Lord Jesus Christ. ..was taken up 
into heaven’; (2) those who believe that souls (Tvyph. § 80) “at the 
moment of death are taken up to heaven”’ are described as heretics; 
(3) Christians condemn the exposure of babes lest they should perish 
because (A pol. § 29) not “taken up.” 

1 Origen Cels. vii. 53 quotes Celsus as asking why the Christians 
could not be content with the old heroes who died glorious deaths 
and became demigods. And the first name he mentions is that of 
Hercules. Comp. Hor. Odes iii. 3. 9 foll. “Hac arte Pollux et vagus 
Hercules: }.3;,” 

2 See however above, p. 717, n. 2, quoting Mt. xxviii. 18 “all 
authority im heaven....’’ 

3 Lk. xxiv. 50—5I1...evAdynoev aitovs. Kal...€v TO Evdoyety avToY 
avtovs.... “Blessing them’’ must be distinguished from “blessing 
[God]” in the breaking of bread, as in Mk vi. 41, Mt. xiv. 19“he 
blessed [God].”” But the parall. Lk. ix. 16 there has “blessed them” 
(Law p. 315 foll.). And there was a liability to confuse (Law p. 319) 
p15, meaning “ spread out the hands”’ in blessing God, over bread, with 
p15 meaning “ break”’ bread. Luke elsewhere describes Jesus as being 
manifested to the two disciples at Emmaus (Lk. xxiv. 35) “in the 
_ breaking of bread,’’ previously mentioned in Lk. xxiv. 30 “he 
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disciples), Jesus ‘‘was-separated from them”—using a word 
that occurs in the Gospels only once elsewhere and there about 
an interval of time!. Many authorities add “and he was 
carried up into heaven.’’ OD and SS, instead of “was sepa- 
vated,’’ substitute severally “withdrew,” and “was lifted up,” 
and shorten the text by omitting the words bracketed as 
follows: “(D) withdrew (SS was lifted up) from them [and was 
carried up into heaven] and they [having worshipped him) re- 
turned to Jerusalem?.”’ 

It should be observed that the bracketed clause “was carried 
up,’ even if genuine, is not the same as the Lucan “‘was taken up, 
or, received up,’ nor does it appear to be. thus used in early 
Christian writings*. But if it is not genuine we must conclude 
that Luke does not intend, in the Gospel, to describe Jesus as 
“ascending.” He reserves that for the Acts. Passing to the Acts 
we find the Ascension described, in all MSS except D, by a word 
that is never used in literary Greek except to mean “‘lifted up” 
with pride, false hope, or in some other bad sense: “‘ And having 
said these things, while they were looking, he was lifted up*.” 








blessed’’—not “ blessed it’ —“ and brake.’’ It is possible that as in 
Lk, ix. 16, so in Lk. xxiv. 50—51, airov’s is an erroneous insertion, 
and the latter passage originally referred to “blessing [God] over 
bread.” °Ev rain Luke is a sign of Hebraic influence, see Son 3333 é, 
Introd. p. 112 foll., Beginning p. 111 and Proclam. p. 153. 

* Lk, xxiv. 51 cai éyévero ev T@ eddoyeiv airov aitods biéoTn am’ ad’rov 
[kat avedépero eis tov ovpavér]. 

Aviornus occurs in N.T. only here, and Lk. xxii. 59, diacrdons aoe 
apas pias, Acts xxvii. 28 Bpayd d¢ dcacrncavtes (R.V. ‘‘after a little 
space’). The only intrans. inst. in canon. LX X apart from Is. lix. 2 
(A), is Exod. xv. 8 “the water was piled up (nny)” LXX déorn, 
Aq. etc. eowpetn. But in Prov. xvii. 9 “divideth friends,’’ ditornor 
= 175. Goodspeed gives diiornm only in Athenag..Leg. § 15 dvecraow 
“they [7.e. God and matter] are separate from one another.” 

2 “Withdrew,” awéorn. Lk. xxiv. 51 (D) kai eyévero év ro eddoyeiv 
avrov avtovs améatn am aire Kai attol bréorpeay eis ‘lepovaaAnz. 

3 The passive of dvapépw does not occur in Goodspeed concerning 
the Ascension. Ign. Eph. § 9 uses it metaph. about men as stones 
“lifted up”’ into “ the heights (ra dwn) ’’ of God’s Building. 

4 Acts i. 9 «al ratra cindy Brerdvrwy adrav émnpbn, Kai vepédrn 
uméhaBev airov ard tav dpOadyov airov. Here it may be noted that 
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Then Luke adds that a cloud took Jesus up, but instead of his 
usual word for ‘“‘taking up,” he substitutes the word used by 
Herodotus to describe the dolphin that “took up and placed 
on its back” the drowning Arion, “And a cloud took him up 
from below [and withdrew him] from their eyes?.” | 
The clue to some of these obscurities is supplied by D which, 
instead of ‘‘lifted up,’ gives (with the change of one letter) 
“taken away?.” Precisely the same emendation has been 
recognised as necessary in a passage of Justin Martyr, speaking 
of those who are not able to “‘detach themselves,’ or “‘ be taken 
away,’ from things of the earth—where the ordinary text has 
“be lifted up®.” ‘‘Take-away,’’ in the passive, is of very. rare 
occurrence, but it occurs in the Synoptic tradition about the days 





in the next verse, punctuated as follows, kai ws arevitovres Hoav eis TOV 
ovpavdv, mopevoyévov avtov, the last two words are emphatic, “as he 
was [still] going on.’”’ The meaning is that He did not “vanish into 
space” as at Emmaus (Lk. xxiv. 31) ddavros éeyévero, but continued 
His upward path till the Shechinah withdrew Him from their sight. 
W. H. have otpardy and no comma after it. 

A scholium on this passage (Cramer) says that the cloud is the 
“symbol of the divine power” quoting Ps. civ. 3 6 rieis véher TH 
(leg. veéXnv) ériBacw aitod. It also speaks of the disciples as “fully 
awake and not slumbering,’’ perhaps contrasting this passage with 
Lk. ix. 32, and still more with Lk. xxii. 45. 

"Eraipoua pass. applied to persons is repeatedly used in literary 
Gk, LXX, and N.T. metaph., almost always in a bad sense, but never 
of literal “lifting up” except in Byzantine Gk about the lifting of an 
“imperator’’ on the shields of soldiers (and Steph. Thes. quoting 
Jo. Malal. p. 267, 2—prob. copied from Lk.). ~ 

1 ‘¥rokauBdvw is used by Herod. i. 24 and Plato Pol. 453 D, of a 
dolphin “taking”? Arion “on its back” (which Plutarch Mor. 161 D | 
paraphrases by SdeAdivev timodpaudyvtav davadhéporo). It is a semi- 
personification. In 3 Jn 8 A.V. “receive,’’. R.V. “welcome,” the 
. meaning is “hospitably support.” 

2 Acts i. 9 txt érnpbn, D amnpbn. D also alters the order and 
omits Brerdvrwv airév: “And when he had said these things (air) 
a cloud [came and] supported him, and he was taken away (danpé@n) 
from their eyes.” 

8 Just. Mart. Apol. § 58 (txt) rods pev tis yhs pi émaiperOa (leg. 
dmaipesOa) Svvapévovs, where see ed. note. Goodspeed gives amai- 
peoOa ad loc. but émaiperOa (AB). 
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“when the bridegroom shall be taken away,’’ and was discussed 
in its place?. There it was illustrated from what the sons of 
the prophets say to Elisha, before the .Ascension of Elijah: 
‘‘Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy master from 
thy head-to-day??” Antecedently it seems probable that 
Luke would resort to that ancient narrative to describe the 
Ascension of Jesus, and now we have to ask whether he seems 
actually to have done so. 

Such a hypothesis would at all events explain Luke’s 
tradition that Jesus “‘was separated”’ from the disciples. For 
‘“ separated,” in Delitzsch’s rendering of Luke, is the same word 
that occurs in the Hebrew. text describing how Elijah and 
Elisha were “‘ separated” by the chariot of fire’. It would also 
explain why Luke might add a form of what the Scripture adds 
there, about Elijah—namely, “‘ went up into heaven ”—although 
he believed that the final ‘taking up” of Jesus was to come - 
later on. Again, Scripture describes God as “making the 
clouds”’ His “‘chariot*.’’ This would suggest a likeness of Elijah’s 
“chariot” to the “cloud” on which Jesus ascended. And a 
kind of ‘“‘riding” is suggested, as has been shewn above, by the 
peculiar word used by Luke to describe the “cloud” that 
presents itself from below to “‘support” the Saviour. 





1 See Proclam. pp. 316—17 on Mk ii. 20, Mt. ix. 15, Lk. v. 35. 


92 éts 


"Arraip act. in LXX freq. = “break up [camp],” “journey.’’ Hesych. 


has araipopat = arodnpew, but that may be middle. Steph. Thes. 


i, 2 (p. 1140) gives no instance of the passive like that in the 
Synoptists. ' 

2 2K. ii. 3, 5, LXX AapBave. 

8 2 K. ii. 11 “[there came] a chariot of fire and horses of fire and 
made a division (75) between (}'.) the-two (on2w).’’ Gesen. 825 
gives 175 as “dividing’’ in various senses literal and metaphorical. 
It = duornm in Prov. xvii. 9 “divideth friends.”” The pass. of 75 = 
adnoomac@a in Job xli. 8 (9) (R.V. xli. 17) (Theod.), and is used by 
Delitzsch in Lk. xxiv. 51 and also in Lk. xxii. 41 dmeordoén, 
“he was (A.V.) withdrawn, or (R.V.) parted,’ from the disciples 
“about a stone’s cast’”—a tradition peculiar to Luke, and perhaps 
modified by traditions about the Ascension. Heb. 175 = Aram. 
(Onk.) w5, as to which, and D715, see Law p. 324. 

* Ps. civ. 3. 
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Lastly, the emphasis laid by Luke on “‘while they were 
looking”’—which is explained by an old scholium as meaning, 
in effect, ““It was no vision, nor were they drowsy [as on other 
occasions]|!”’—acquires new meaning in the light of the story of 
Elijah. For Elijah had been asked by Elisha for a “double 
portion” of his “‘spirit,’”’ and had replied ‘“‘Jf thou see me when 
I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if not, it 
shall not be so?.”” Those who discerned a similarity between 
the ascent of Elijah and the Ascension of Jesus would seem 
almost constrained to realise that the latter, like the former, 
could not have been beheld by those whose “‘eyes’’ were not 


spiritually “‘opened” to behold it?. But Luke nowhere says 
this. 


John never speaks of the Son as being “‘taken, or received, 


up,’ but always as “‘ascending,”’ or “going up*.” The first 
mention of this he connects with the doctrine of the living 
bread, and with unintelligent “‘beholding,’’ in an obscure 
passage that may be paraphrased thus: ‘Doth this cause you 
to stumble? What then if at this moment ye are beholding 
[though ye perceive it not] the Son of Man ascending where He 
was before [through the sacrifice of the Cross]5?”” In the 
narrative of the ascent of Elijah the Hebrew text distinguishes 
the Lord’s “taking,” or “taking away,’ of Elijah from his 
“vgoing up” to heaven. The LXX does not thus distinguish, 
but renders the latter by ‘‘ was received up’’—a unique rendering 
of the word®. The Mark-Appendix uses “was received up,” and, 





1 See pp. 729—30, n. on Actsi. 9g—10. ~ 3°2 Kya 20% 

3 See Jerome Epist. xxii. 3 “when your eyes have been opened 
you shall see a fiery chariot like Elijah’s waiting to carry you to 
heaven,’’ where he refers to 2 K. ii. rr and vi. 17. Yet Epist. li. 7 
“he was caught up into heaven in a chariot of fire and did not feel 
the effects of the flame” seems to recognise a material “fire” that 
would have burned the prophet, but for God’s intervention. 

4 *AvaBaive, first used thus in Jn vi. 62. 

5 See Joh. Gr. 2210—12. 

6 The LXX begins by rendering np, “take,’’ correctly, A\auBave, 
2 K. ii. 3, 5, but then it proceeds to render it incorrectly, dva\apBava 
ib.9, 10, and then (ib. 11) renders mby, “go up,” also by dva\apBdve 
(a rendering of by unique in LXX). 
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as has been pointed out, Luke does the same when referring 
to it in the Acts?. But the Johannine word better expresses 
what may be called the naturalness of the action®. The Son 
was'to ‘‘ascend where he was before’ as to a natural home. 

Elijah’s promise to Elisha (of “‘a double portion” of his 
‘‘spirit ’’) resembles Christ’s promise to the typical disciple 
(‘Greater works than these shall he do®’”’). But they differ in 
this, that although both are really conditional, they state, or 
imply, different conditions. The former condition is stated 
thus, ‘‘If thou see me*.’”’ The latter is implied in the fact 
that it is addressed to “‘ disciples,’’ and the Master has defined 
the sign of discipleship as being love®, so that He says, in effect, 
“Tf ye love me, ye will keep my word, and will love one 
another, and my Father will love you, and we will come unto 
you, and make our abode with you®.”” This was Christ’s answer 
to the question how He would manifest Himself unto the 
disciples ‘“‘ and not unto the world’,”’ and it teaches us that He 
was to be manifested by an inward and spiritual “‘seeing”’ that 
would be so much more real than any external “‘seeing,” or 
merely intellectual “ seeing,’ that a new metaphor, or group of 
metaphors, was needed to suggest its nature. 


§ 6. ‘And sat down at the right hand of God,” in the 
Mark-A ppendix® 


These words are. not to be taken as meaning that the dis- 
ciples saw that Jesus “‘sat down,” after previously seeing that 
Jesus “was received up,’ and as assuming that both of these 








1 Acts i. 2, see above, p. 727, n. 3. 

2 Jn’s first mention of dvaBaivw (i. 51) links it with xaraBaiva, 
and indicates a spiritual connection between heaven and earth 
(comp. 7b, ili, 13 “No man hath ascended into heaven but he that 
descended out of heaven, [even] the Son of man, which is in heaven”’). 
See Son 3374—3390 (iv) on “ Ascending and Descending.”’ 


& aixives2. *2. i 30. 5 Jn xiii. 34—5. 

S [a xivizs, 7 Jn xiv. 22. 

8 Mk xvi." 19—20, ‘O peév ovdv kuvpws ["Inoois]...dvednupbn...Kai 
exdBucoev ex SeEav Tov Oeov. exeivor dé eEeAOdvres exripvéav.... See above, 
Pp. 727. 
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acts were merely proofs of His divine nature. The Greek text, 
by means of its particles!, expresses here a natural connection, 
or correspondence, between the heavenly act of Jesus and the 
earthly action of the disciples described in the following words, 
‘He on the one hand ascended to heaven and sat down at God’s 
right hand to help His disciples to do His work; but they on 
the other hand went forth proclaiming the Word, and doing His 
work, in every part of the earth, while He worked with them 
confirming the Word with the accompanying signs.” There is 
a feeling that the position of Jesus Christ, at “the right hand”’ 
of God, is a symbol of God’s coédperation with the Church of 
Christ, banishing disease, and sin, as is implied in the early 
Christian prayer: “And now, Lord,...grant unto thy servants 
to speak thy word with all boldness, while thou sétretchest forth 
thy hand to heal, and that signs and wonders may be done 
through the name of thy holy Servant Jesus?.”’ 

But this clause about the divine Session in heaven—-so 
briefly used in the Mark-Appendix—might easily be disconnected 
from the corresponding clauses about the work of the disciples 
on earth and the joint work of the Saviour from heaven (“the 
Lord working with them”). Then ‘sitting at the right hand”’ 
would lose much of its spiritual force. It might give the im- 
pression that Jesus, “at the right hand,” did no work any 
longer, but merely sat waiting till His “‘enemies”’ should become 
His ‘‘footstool,’’ or till the time should arrive when He should 
again ‘‘come from heaven”’ to “‘judge the quick and the dead.” 

Hence we might expect some Johannine doctrine on this 
article of the early Christian Creéd. And it might easily be 
shewn that, although John avoids all Inetaphors about ‘‘the 
right hand of God,’’ he nevertheless endeavours to express 
aspects of their spiritual meaning that might pass unnoticed. 
One aspect is the inevitableness of the divine judgment upon 





1 In literary Gk the correspondence between pév and 6€é is often 
so slight that it would be pedantry to express it in English except 
by vocal emphasis, but in the Gospels it is comparatively rare. Here’ 
the Vulgate expresses it by “quidem” and “autem” as also in Mt. 
ili, | 51, 3%. 37 etc, ° 

2 Acts iv. 29—30. 
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those who bring it on themselves. For those who love Christ, 
He is their Helper, or rather in the bosom of the Father as their 
Brother. But it is not so for His “enemies.” For them He 
is seated on “‘God’s right hand” as in the seat of judgment, 
converted into a Judge by the sins of men who will not accept 
Him as a Saviourt. 


§ 7. ‘The accompanying signs,” in the Mark-Appendix 

“The accompanying signs” may be illustrated by Paul’s 
language to the Corinthians: ‘‘At all events the signs of the 
apostolic office (literally, of the apostle) were wrought among you 
in all patient-endurance, by signs, and wonders, and mighty 
works?” —which uses the word “‘signs’’ in two senses, meaning, 
Ist, the general tokens of the apostolic office, 2nd, the particular 
acts, especially acts of healing (and perhaps the power to impart 
the gift of ‘‘tongwes*’’) which characterized “apostles.”” The 
Mark-Appendix has already said ‘‘ These signs shall follow them 
that have believed,’’ and has particularised them as exorcisms, 
“tongues,’’ immunity from stings of “‘serpents,” immunity from 
poisonous draughts. Now it uses a more emphatic form of 
“follow,’’ meaning “follow [close] on,” as if to mean “‘ following 
closely and inevitably.” And it says, in effect, ‘‘The Lord from 
heaven helped the disciples to do His work on earth by working 
with them. For the word of the Gospel that they preached on 
earth He confirmed from heaven by means of the invariably- 
accompanying signs {that I have mentioned above}.”’ 

These last words of the Mark-Appendix seem on a lower 
spiritual level than the last words in Matthew: “I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world”; for they mention only 
“signs” of presence, but Matthew mentions the Presence itself. 








1 See above, pp. 522—4, on Mk xiv. 62. Comp. Rev. v. 6—7. 

2 2 Cor. xii. 12. In ra pev onueia..., the meaning of pév seems 
to be “this at all events in the first place,’’ corresponding to a 
suppressed 6é, meaning “ whatever else may be wanting in the second 
place.”’ 

3 Acts viii. 16—17. The subsequent verses indicate that the 

« gift of the Holy Spirit was followed by some “‘sign,’’ perceptible to 

the senses of Simon Magus—presumably “‘tongues.”’ 
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They are also less poetically exultant than the last words in 
Luke: ‘continually in the temple, blessing God.’’ There is 
some sense of anti-climax in Mark. But this sense will be 
diminished if we compare the Lucan use of “‘signs”’ in the Acts, 
beginning with a Petrine quotation from Joel about the Lord’s 
“giving signs on the earth” which Peter applies to the gift of 
“tongues!.” The word occurs repeatedly—along with “‘ won- 
ders,”’ and “‘mighty works,” and, in the singular, without these 
words, about “‘a sign of healing’’—in what may be called the 
Petrine period of the extension of the Church?. After that 
come the great wonders and signs wrought by Stephen one of 
the seven didconoi®?. Then, after mention (by Stephen the 
diaconos) of the ‘“‘wonders and signs”? wrought by Moses in 
Egypt‘4, we are brought to a mention of “signs” wrought by 
Philip (another of the dzaconot)—particularised as exorcisms, 
‘and acts of healing, and afterwards called “‘signs and great 
mighty-works®.”’ ip 

This may be almost said to close “‘the sign-period”’ in the 
Acts®. At all events it closes the period of Petrine “‘signs.”’ 
And we are given a hint as to the reason. Although Philip the 
diaconos could work amazing “‘signs and mighty works” in 
Samaria, he had not (it is said) bestowed the gift of “the Holy 
Spirit” on his converts. To bestow this, ‘‘apostles” were ap- 
parently needed. At all events Peter and John were sent down 
to Samaria, and by the imposition of their hands the converts 
“received the Holy Spirit’.”” When Simon Magus “‘saw that 
the Holy Spirit was given” by this act, he offered to buy this 
peculiarly apostolic power. Thus, above exorcizing and healing 
—which could be performed by a diaconos—the imparting of 
“tongues” speaking with the Holy Spirit appears to be 





1 Acts il. 19. 

2 Acts li. 22 (Christ’s signs), ii. 43 (signs wrought by the apostles), 
iv. 16, 22 (sing., a sign of healing), iv. 30, v. 12 (signs wrought by the 
apostles). 
~~) 3 acts -vi, 8. 4 Acts vii. 36. 5 Acts vill. 6, 13. 

6 Snpetov does not occur again in Acts, except in xiv. 3, XV. 12. 

7 Acts viil. 17. 
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magnified in the Acts of the Apostles as a privilege belonging 
to none but apostles. ) 

Soon afterwards, in consequence of Peter’s preaching, and 
without any imposition of hands, the Holy Spirit is described 


as descending on uncircumcised Gentiles. The Jews present 


are described as being “‘amazed because on the Gentiles also 
was bestowed the gift of the Holy Spirit.””. How did the Jews 
know this? Because “‘they heard them speak with tonguest.”’ 
Later, by alleging this fact, Peter convinces his opponents at 
the Council of Jerusalem: ‘‘They held their peace...saying, 
Then to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto 
life?” | 
These facts—or at all events the belief in these facts—may 
explain the great importance that might be attached to 
“tongues” during a few years, and might be expressed in a few 
ancient documents, of the growing Christian Church’. The 





1 Acts x. 44—6. : 2 Acts xi. 18. 

8 The pl. “tongues” does not occur in Goodspeed except 2 Clem. 
§ 17 (in quotation), and in Justin Martyr (thrice). Once Justin is 
quoting (Tryph. § 27). .Twice he is referring to (2b. § 102) the con- 
fusion of tongues, or to (ib. § 130) nations dispersed according to 
their tongues. Here we might have expected him to say that 
Christ, by “the gift of tongues,” typically cancelled “the confusion 
of tongues.’”” But he is silent. So, too, are Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Jerome—who say little or nothing 
about Gen. xi. 7—8 (Confusion of Tongues) and Acts li. I—13 
(Gift of Tongues). ; 

Origen, however, says on the former (ad Joc., Lomm. viii. 68) “It 
is a token of malice (yv#purpa xaxias) that the tongues were confused 
(rd ovyxvOnva); it was a token of virtue when ‘in all them that were 
believers there was one heart and soul.’’’ Comp. Acts iv. 32 “ Now in 
the multitude of them that believed there was one heart and soul.’’ 
Origen is referring to the Gift of Tongues, as described in the Acts, 
where it is regarded as being both the sign, and the consequence, of 
the Christian spirit of peace and unity. His comment (doubtless) 
leads us toward the right explanation ofa historical and very mar- 
vellous fact in the Christian Churches of the first century. But the 
silence of almost all the early Fathers indicates that, in their days, 
“tongues” had become largely a thing of the past, the memory of 


which somewhat perplexed those writers who might have been 


expected to comment on it. 
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Mark-Appendix appears to have preserved here one of these 
very ancient Petrine traditions. It was of a piece with the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel ‘everywhere,’ that is, in every corner 


of the earth to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. Peter had — 


stamped the gift of tongues as the Charter of the Gentiles: 
““And I remembered the word of the Lord, how that he said, 
John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit. If then God gave unto them the like 
gift as [he did] also unto us, when we believed on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was I, that I could withstand God!?”’ 

John has but one instance of the phrase “signs and wonders ” 
(so frequent in the Acts). It is in a sentence of reproof, 
“Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe?.”” He 
nowhere uses the Synoptic term “‘mighty-works.’”’ Perhaps he 
had come to the conclusion that external “‘signs’”’ (and especially 
“tongues’’) were liable to abuse and fraud in some, besides 
leading others into self-deception or self-conceit. But without 
mentioning the word “sign” he gives us, in an utterance of 
Christ, the one sure sign of Christian discipleship “By this 
{sign] shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love one to another’.’”” The “‘love”’ is to be that kind of love 
with which Jesus Himself loved His disciples, and the Father 
loved the Son*. It is to pass into us like the bread of life and 
to become part of ourselves. 


This thought seems latent in the final Johannine mention of - 


“siens,”’ after the blessing pronounced on those who “have not 
seen and yet have believed.’’ ‘“‘Many other signs therefore 
Jesus did in the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book: but these are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, ye may 





-1 Acts xi. 16—17. The Pauline view of “tongues” is rully 
expressed in 1 Cor. xii. 10—xiv. 39. Paul says that (xiv. 22) “they 
are a sign, not to them that believe, but to the unbelieving,”’ and that 
they need to be “interpreted.” If in any congregation “all speak 
with tongues” and there come in “men unlearned or unbelieving,” 
“will they not’’—he asks them—“say ye are mad?” 

2 Jniv. 48. 3 Jn xill. 34—5. 
4 Jn xv. 9—IO0, 17, XVIl,-23 etc. 
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have life in his name?.’”’ The context supports Chrysostom’s 
view that John is referring to the signs that were wrought 
“in the presence of the disciples [alone],’’ after Christ’s resur- 
rection. And this helps us to understand why the writer is 
not content to stop here, but proceeds to add just one more 
final sign (out of “‘many”’) in order to shew how Christ, after 
His resurrection, wrought it “‘in the presence of his disciples’’ 
so as to strengthen them with the bread of life, that they might 
“have life in his name.” And then follows the scene at the 
Sea of Tiberias, where Jesus gives to the seven disciples their 
food in the morning before sending them forth to feed others 
with the living bread. 

It would be a historical error to deny that the signs of tongues 
and exorcisms and healings played a large part in establishing 
the early Churches in Jerusalem and Corinth and other cities 
of the empire. But it would also be a historical error to assume 
that Jesus Himself regarded these acts as the essential “‘signs”’ 
of the New. Kingdom. These and similar acts were better 
called “works” in the Fourth Gospel, where Jesus is represented 
as saying that the disciples should do even “‘greater works” 
than His own because He was to ‘“‘go to the Father?.”” These 
works might vary not only in person and person, but also from 
time to time. 

But while the ‘‘ works’”’ might vary, the sign was to be 
invariable. The one unvarying “sign” of the Christian 
faith, at all times and in all persons—the sign, or ensign, 
with which they were to conquer the sinful world and without 
which they were most dismally to fail to conquer it—was 
that Christians should ‘“‘love one another’ with the love 
with which Christ loved them. This love is not what many 
would call love. ‘“‘To love” as Christ loved is not “‘to like,” 
or “to cherish indulgently,” or “to exempt from pain.” . 
The Father loved the Son, yet sent Him to suffering and 
to death. Jesus loved the disciples, yet also sent them on 
the same path. What.love is, cannot be so easily defined as 
what it is not. It must be learned from all things good and 





1 Jn xx. 30—3I. 2 fa xiv. 12. 
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beautiful and true, but above all from the Spirit of the Father 
and the Son—breathing its influence into us through human 
nature at its best as known to us in the history of the past and 
in our experience of the present. 

In “‘the history of the past,’”’ a preéminent though not an 
exclusive place must always be assigned to the Four Gospels. 
And even the earliest of the Four, with all its patent defects, 
may be profitably regarded as intended to prepare us for sub- 
sequent explanations, corrections, and developments, not in the 
first century alone, but in all centuries, to “the intent that the 
Christian Church may ultimately be found to have remained 
faithful to Christ’s Spirit and not to have relapsed for ever 
from His living Gospel into a dead Law. 
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18 148 
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9 26 334 
LM Nae as 148 
12° .2~ ‘f “985 
9 148 
UY ae] 630 
20: 2 566 
21 1-15 315 
14 315 
15 316 
22 8 285 
23 I9 - 148 
20 148 
24 21 148 
28 3 285 
29 18 652 
2 CHRONICLES 
6 4 60 
8 10 609 
14 11 85 
be 485 
18 19 406 
20 20 227 
25 9 462 
26 5 702 
20 148 
28 14 497 
32 6S 493 
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2 64 52 
39 52 
5.8 667 
ae | 667-8 
IO 648 
15 609 
20 52 
8 28-9 8386-7 
10) .¥ 460 
NEHEMIAH 
2 13 651 
15 651 
5 2 639 
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NEHEMIAH 
PAGE 
2 696 
Io 696 
31 639 
46 148 
ESTHER 
6 ' 675 
14 647 
8 167 
7 390 
15 566, 675 
JOB 
6 21 
16 406 
17 406 
18 406 
I 21 
13 647 
5 450 
14 711 
17 76 
31 157 
15 323 
23 494. 
25 711 
24 450 
20 451 
18 42, 
26 91 
25 406 
18 575 
8 670 
14 167 
22 322 
4 512 
20 512 
q 450 
29 441 
30 268 
24 702 
7 21 
17 322 
23 485 
17 731 
2 53 
PSALMS 
2 233 
3 642 
2 483, 543 
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PSALMS 
PAGE 
6 589° 
z 589 
I2 21 
I 110 
8 91 
3 493 
7 42, 46, 184 
5 263 
17 652 
I 8 
8-10 376 
9 376 
Io 157 
I 315 
2 597 
Io 677 
35 369 
4 602 
I 312 
(f2t.) 661 
I 456, 597-600 
7 589-90, 627 
7-18 158 
9g 146 
Io 597 
14 606 
15 158, 550, 600 
18 424, 576-7 
19 600 
21-31 597 
7-9 322 
I 6 
5 301 
I-3 499 
2 499 
13 315 
I4 301 
I 184 
5 608 
i Me 627 
Io 110 
19 110 
Io 684-5 
25 167 
36 685 
Ir 627-8 
13 612 
9 400, 405 
I 601 
5 454-6 
6 455, 457, 601 
II 455-6, 601 
4-5 601 
5 455-6 
25 455 
7 348 
6 607 
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PSALMS PSALMS | ECCLESIASTES 
PAGE - PAGE PAGE 
46 II 494. 106 23 315 |} 1 13 371 
51 7 13, 607 107 34 108 3 10 371 
7 foll. 595 109 Io 167 15 137 
8 594 24 348 C—O 17 627 
II 304 110 1 523 20 670 
17 385 I foll. 276 5 19. 371 
63 I 597, 601 293 6 6 670 
68 24 597 113-118 432 (eae 362 
33 607 113. z 46 | 12 130 
69 2 157 118 19-20 322 I4-I5 96 
9 216, 517 22 254, 668 9 8 14 
2I: 575, 603 24-5 187 10 20 130 
26 437 25 183, 185-6, | ll 6 52 
72 11 610 189 12 5 702 
17 610 26 186 
20 610 27 217 
7416 254 28 ~—«BOT | SONG OF SONGS 
17 324 119 9 376 
75 1-3 518 157 134, 141 I 3 449 
7 406 166 650 12 348, 352, 354, 
8 466 121 4 614 ° 383 
76 I1 657 124 1-2 814 2 11-13 324 
78 9 485-6 130 5-6 652 ) 13 206, 325, 375, 
20 625 6 680 878, 381 
21° 486 131 1-3 48 3 4 361 
24-5 87 133 2 362 | 410 449 
80 5° 402 135 13 426 oa eee. 
Io 606 140 6 597 14 352 
81 16 402 141 2 652 i. are’ 656 
83 2 323 5 349-50 6° -2 656 
84 Io 335 143 2 701 9 21-2 
86 4 6 8 6 Io 21-2 
88 5 472 145 15 650 13 657 
8 627 146 4 610 hea 22, 724 
18 627 13 378, 381 
89 26 597 PROVERBS 8 I 42 
27 146 
45 314 1 20 176 
90 13 493 6 Io 76 ) ISAIAH 
91 1-6 581 8 23 589 ! 
6 581-2 30 . 45 E. 2 91-2 
II 582 10 27 314 2-31 92 
II-I2 681, 726 ll 19 134 7 451 
13 581, 726 12 28 701 7-8 314 
92 (tt.) 685 14 35 525 ) 8 620 . 
Io 348 15 30 254, 511 ) 9 314 
93 (tit.) 635 16 33 577 ) 10 314 
94 17 315 iy re 729, 731 II 217 
96 7 184 20 4 309 | 18 14, 564—5, 569 
102 23 814 12 698 ) 29 536 
4 597 24 33 76 31 91 
104 3. “780-84 2520 1723 ee ee ee 
4 677 27 19 701 ees He 542, 545 
9 671 28 17 410 | 5 I-7 251 
2 650 29 16 702 2-4 104 
105 21 336 30 4 670 | 5 241 
41 625 31 2 21 | 6-7 251 
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PAGE PAGE PAGE 
a 202, 259, 701 | 31 9 511 53 8 487 
30 309 33. «(7 539 9 379, 638 
6 2 677 16 422, 430 Io 436 
2-6 677 ee 411 II 293, 572 
7 107 Ly. 577 12 542, 615 
8 338 “+ | .35 9 558 54 7 322 
Io 6, 70 36 2 15 13 258 
II 490, 493 3 487 55 1 45, 650 
II-12 495 37 26 630 56 1 476 
‘he 15 33 537 3-4 120 
9 227 38 13 594 6-7 216 
17 437 39; .2 362 7 58, 215 
8 8 307 40 5-7 468 B75 512 
9 143 II 76, 78 15 516 
Q-IO 142, 210 If-1I2 632 19 269 
14 668 31 651 58 2 587 
18 46 41 4 146, 149 3-10 420 
7 694 8 132 *) 419 
6 44 27 146 14 402 
18 664 28 194 59 2 729 
10 15 480 42 rfoll. 66 ie) 486, 711 
20 722 I—2_ 67 I5-16 194 
23. 314 I-6 69 16 451 
11 rt 568, 587, 682 19 470 ‘| 60 22 80 
1-8 44 43 Io 300, 718 ING: 384 
3 568 c2 300, 718 Z, 507 
8 44 44 6 149, 191 63 2 17, 146 
8 726 8 300 4-5 . 194 
14 6 185 15 486 5 451 
19 682 17 474, 597 9 316 
1612 ~=—- 702 45 15 70 Io 304 
17 14 685 22 143 IO-II 303 
AS *,. 2 217 46 3 43 65 2 633 
19 9 675 47 14 511 8 122 
17 291 48 12 149 17-18 266 
21 3 291 21 625 17-25 262, 266 
4 157 49 1 630 18-22 266 
22 4 539 6 142-3 20 42 
II 630 i? 142 25 52 
15 487 50 4 550 66 I 514 
15-22 334 4-8 527 I-2_ 516 
16 641 5 333 : 2 514, 652 
23 17 213 6 525, 561 7 293 
24 17 309 9 724 20-24 91-2, 96 
-I9-20 309 II 486, 511, 527 2 90-94, 377 
25 1 630 BL. k 641 
6 449 5 651 
7-8 672 52 Io 143 JEREMIAH 
26 1-2 322 II 337 
20 580 13-15 550 Baa 714 
21 Xt 511, 681 53 1-8 550 Q-I0 287 
28 1 448-9 2 89-40, 44 2 14 456 
4 449 3 436 3 20 352 
29 11 foll. 258 4 373, 436, 572 7 g-1Io 212 
II-I2 258 5 436 II 558 
13 258 6 408, 542, 615 12 8 607 
30 27 630 | 549-50 15 1 237 
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JEREMIAH 
PAGE 
10 599 
19 143 
5 493 
8 702 
I2 146 
27 172 
18 701 
20: 237 
I-2 525 
9 694 
4 586 
36 694 
2 104, 325 
5 325 
8 325 
15 foll. 461 
2 120 
9 190 
3 630 
15 685 
31-2 428 
6 330 
13 497 
14 497 
19 497 
22 157 
9 497 
40 807 
8 129 
20 395 
27 172 
39 512 
LAMENTATIONS 
17 623 
19 606 
4 594 
19 134 
21 461-2 
EZEKIEL 
18 702 
17 28-9 
18 28-9 
20 29 
21 29 
7 476 
3 244. 
22-3 620 
6 727 
7 727 
5 701 





EZEKIEL 
PAGE 
2 104 
4 99, 103 
9 324 
I4 702 | 
I 724 
5 493° 
26 566 
30 494 
31 foll. 461 
I—2 310 
2 309 
12 90, 103 
3 213-14 
30 539 
2 219 
18 474 
23-4 190 
4 449 
29 290 
15 175 
25 422 
9 316 
DANIEL 
4 258 
17 258 
12 455 
22 895 
35 254 
45 669 
46 499, 648 
18 724 
25 21 
46 525 
14 90 
15 490 
25 136 
32 136 
12 413 
8 539, 682 
9 8, 14, 17, 523, 
675 
13 67, 523 
6 130 
20 130 
16 309 
27 307 
9 701 
13 129 
24 129 
28 129 
I 312 
3 28, 254 
13 473 
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702 
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Io 577 
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6 493-4 

9 222 
II 222 
286 
662 
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1 14 539 3 12 90, 93, 94 10 17-22 296 foll. 
3 15 191 4 6 581-2, 681 18 298, 543 
15 re Ig-20 296 foll. 
; 17 76 20 302, 721, 723 
HAGGAIL 5 I 232 33 536 
+ 6 419 34 «496 
l 6 aaa Io 135 38 572 
acs ; II 135 40 71 foll. 
TI-3t3 101 41 85 
I2 101, 135-6 42 79-80 
ZECHARIAH I2-I3 108 ; 1l t1-19 81 
13 85, 87 foll., 99 14 34 
2 ro fll. 516 2%; > remem To ee 
37 8677 23 238-9 17 46 
9 O54 23-4 2388-9 25 42 
wae 304 24 239 12 16-17 66 
Big 677 26 444 I9Q-21I 66 
7 3 686 29 411 23 701 
8 6 53 31-2 = 114 foll. 24 226 
9 9 178, 187, 191 39 «827 36 82 
10 178, 179 nd he toa Ou \ 2s 
II-15 19—20 6 5 237-8 4I-—2 716 
ie 710 5 foll. 231 46 629 
li 131 7 282 49 629, 682 
be 390 9-13 281 13 2 629, 677 
13 1 595 12 358 13 495 
701 14-15 221, 281 15 6, 495 
7 210, 485-7, 16-18 281 20 416 
498 19-34 281 ar 108, 110, 134, 
14 4-5 448 24 219 | 311 
oe rae Vat, Tumch aie 
7 39 
20-21 214-15 7 291, 333 40 987 
13 133 42 93 
19 103 49 287 
MALACHI is 533 He 98 
5 Laem Be 9441 S32 372 52 277, 378, 381 
B13: 46, 208 2-4 169 54 438 
3 203, 219, 280 6 foll. 62 55 391 
4g 660 me) 444, 14 4 116 
is Io-12 142 13 65 
14 691 1 19 728 
17 572 26 703 
MATTHEW 20 369 35 222 
29 685 1D: 226 
1 20 679 9 2 359 4 83 
2 4-5 BT4 9 372 8 258 
13 679 15 731 27 39 
16 44 23 647 28 39, 59 
19 679 27-31 166, 168 16 5 26 
23 587-8 2 169 6 26 
2 2 476 37 734 19 147 
7 280 1062 147 foll. ) 20 27 
9 223, 248 3 372 / 21 30 
10 90, 94, 103 10 73 / 24 73, 572 
II 734 17 297-9 27 2 
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MATTHEW 
PAGE 
27-8 536 
28 8, 12, 451 
I 8 foll., 12, 450 
1-8 1-24 
2 3, 14, 706 
3 24 
5 5, 20-24 
9 24-32 
Io 35 
10-13 32-7 
14-21 48-62 
15 103 
17 493, 495 
18 38-9 
19-20 55 
20 227 
22-3 63-4 
24-5 70 foll. 
24-7 72 
25 72, 587 
I 70 foll. 
1-3 117 foll 
1-5 117 
2 75-6, 81 
2-5 -71 foll 
3 46 
3-4 121 
5 85 
6 81, 84, 88 
6 foll. 410 
6-9 86-95 
7 410 
8 90, 93 
8-9 84 
9 88, 93 
fe) 427 
1 foll. 228 
I 115, 153 
I-10 112-16 
3 115 
4 116, 119 
I0O-I2 119 
I2 120 
13 39 
13-14 116 
14 46 
15 75-6, 117 
16 124 
16-22 123-7 
18-19 125 
20 124 
21 124 
22 125 
23-6 127-82 
26 53 
27-30 133-51 
28 548 
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22 


MATTHEW 
PAGE 
29 139 
30 74, 141-7 
I-16 142 
17 52 
17-19 151-5 
18-19 524 
20-23 155-60 
21 3 
22 156 
22-3 156 
23 159-60 
24-8 161-5 
25 162 
26-7 73-4 
27 148 
28 164 
29 foll. 167 
29-34 165 foll 
30 274 
31 274, 694 
33 168 
34 169 
I 200, 365, 447 
I-7 171-9 
2 172 
5 179, 191-2 
7-9 180-93 
8 180 foll. 
9 46, 185-7 
Io 200 
IO-II 1938 
II 588 
12 200, 218 
I2-I3 194 
I2-14 197 
I2-19 196-205 
13 58, 558, 696 
15 223 
I5-I6 222 
15-17 198, 220 foll. 
16 42, 46, 184, | 
222 ) 
17 366-70, 447 
18-19 196, 205-6, 
220 foll 
20-22 220 foll 
21 207, 227 
21-2 55 
22 58, 2380 foll. 
23 200, 243, 247 
23-7 242-8 
25 157 
33-46 202, 249-54 
42 252-3 
44 252 
5 120, 213 
14 574 
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24 


MATTHEW 

PAGE 

15 256 

15-22 255-9 

22 254, 256 

23 261 

23-33 260-66 

29 261 

30 134 

34-40 266-73 

35 268 

36 268 

41-6 273-7 

44 521 

40 267 

I-7 278-83 

4 280 

5 280 

7 233 

II 71 foll., 74, 
145 

15 411 

23 202 

32 210 

34 135, 259, 344 

37 192 

I—2_ 284-6 

2 696 

3 286-9, 330, 
447 

4-8 289-93 

5 294 

6 292 

8 45, 312 

9 136, 297 

9-14 294-305 

Il 307 

13 301 

14 301 

15 "307, 523 

15-21 305-13 

18 310 

20 308 foll 

21 108, 310 

22 313 foll., 318 

22-5 313-19 

23 135 

24 294, 318 

25-6 319 

27 287, 330 

29 109, 311 

29-31 320-24 

30 8, 523 

31 321 

32 205 foll., 381 

32 foll. 206 

32-5 3246 

34 287 

306 326, 328 
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25 


26 


MATTHEW 
PAGE 
37 287, 330 
39 287, 330 
42-6 327 foll. 
43 490 
45 327, 334 
48 foll. 334 
12 533 
13-15 326 foll. 
14-15 381 foll. 
21 335 
35 370 
36-44 500 
38 370 
41 93 
43 370 
I-5 346 
I-16 339-89 
2 339-42 
3 506, 509 
4 351 
5 342-3 
6 354, 371-3 
6 foll. 354 
" 342, 352, 363— 
5 
7 foll. 347 
9 357 
I2 349, 374-81 
13 382—4 
14 344 
14-16 390 foll. 
15 346, 390 
16 391 
17-18 394 
17-19 392-7 
18 370, 395 
20-25 397-412 
21 400, 444 
22 400, 407, 453 
23 349-50, 400-1, 
405 
24 88, 410, 613 
24-5 407-12 
25 407 
26 401, 414 
26-9 413-30 
27 430 
27-8 423 
28 427 
29 427 
29-30 432 
398 
30-35 431-44 
31 210, 435~7, 
498 
32 438-40, 693 
34 440, 535 
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535 
446, 449 
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62 
40 58, 453, 473 
41 88, 467-8, 475 
42 464—5 ; 
45 470, 472, 474 
46 469-76 
47 479 foll. 
47-56 477-503 
“49 488 
50 488, 491, 5381 
51 492-3, 503 
52 493 
52-3 492 
53 476, 545 
53-4 493 
55 478 foll. 
55-6 488 
56 496-8 
57 505-6 
57-8 504-13 
58 510-11, 528, 
538 
59-61 513-19, 639 
foll. 
60 514 
60-61 696 
31, 64, 210 
62-5 520 
62-8 519-28 
63 521 
64 522, 524 
66 524 
67-8 502, 525-8, 
568 
68 569 
68 foll.. 534 
69 510, 538 
69-71 528 foll. 
70 535 
a5 538 
71-2 529 foll. 
72 535 
73-5 580 foll. 
74 532-5 
74-5 582 
75 72, 440, 535, 
537-8 
I 506, 543 
1-2 540 foll. 
2 541-3 
5 534 





28 


MATTHEW 
PAGE 
re 545-8 
T1-14 540 foll. 
12 549 
14 551 
15 552-3 
15-26 55462 
16 556 foll 
16-18 556 
‘by 558 
18 542, 561 
20 559, 562 
23 558 
26 542, 559--61 
27 481, 483, 487, 
+544, 602 
27-8 483 
27-9 482 
27-31 563-70 
28 564-5 
28-9 564-70 
32 571-5 
32-60 ~=570-83 
34 575, 605 
35 576-9 
36 579, 679 
37 583-8 
37-44 983-95 
38 591 
39-43 589-91 
42 191, 546, 589 
43 589 
44 591-5 
45-50 595-615 
46 595-602 
47 602-3 
48 576, 603-7 
49 358, 490, 623 
50 599, 607-15 
51 616-26 
51-2 620 
51-4 616-26 
54 617, 679 
55 627, 649, 653 
55-0 626-31, 653, 
658 — 
56 652 foll. 
57 379, 633-8 
57-8 636-9 
57-61 633-44 
59-61 639-44 
60 379, 688 
61 645-6, 653 
foll, 
62 636 
65 482, 679 
I 386, 636, 646, 
654-62 
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MATTHEW 
PAGE 
I-2 646 foll. 
2 663, 679 
2 foll. 666 
2-4 674 
2-10 673~—703 
3 3 
4 679 
5-6 681-90 
6 687-9 
7 691-9 
8 657, 664, 699 
foll., 714 
9 631, 714, 716 
Io 699, 716 
II-1I2 482 
16 ‘ 
16-20 715 foll. 
17 331, 712 
18 712, 717, 728 
19 18, 158 
20 287 
MARK 
2 704 
21 298 
26 51, 256 
29 691 
31 76 ) 
34 490 
36 691 
39 201 ; 
43-5 168-9 
5 359 
17 174 
20 56, 731 
23 204 
5 194-5 | 
12 . 66 . 
21 701 
22 226 
28 256 
31 240, 629 
34 195, 632 
I2 495 
16 416 
17 108, 110, 134, | 
311 
19 125 ie 
22 329 ) 
34 521 
32 195 
36 60 | 
39 39 
40 39 
41 89 
A. F. 
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PAGE 
5 42 256 
43 26, 64 
6 I 438 
3 391, 633 
5 54, 403, 458 
8 73 
15 247 
18 116 
21 148 
31 473 
33 65 
41 728 
49-50 703 
nS 226 
6 258 
ae) 83 
22 351 
24 64 
27 358 
28 39 
29 59 
30 39 
32 26 
36 26 
8 14 26 
15 26-7 
226 168 
23 169 
30 27 
31 30, 31, 33 
34 73, 572 
38 2, 536 
9 I 451 
2 8 foll., 14, 450, 
706 
2-8 1-24 
2-13 1-37 passim 
3 3, 13-20 
6 5, 467 
7 20-24 
8 195 
9 2432 
Q-IO 24-32 
sae) 31 
II-13 32-7 
14-29 48-62 
14-50 388-111 pas- 
stm 
15 51, 450 
19 493, 495 
20 308 
21 38 
22 103 
23 51, 53-5, 458 
24 38-9, 48 
25 52 
26 308 
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MARK 
PAGE 
27 76 
28-9 55-62 
29 51, 55-62, 227 
30 64—70 
30-32 63-70 
33-4 7 
33-7. ‘70-79 
34 70-75 
35 74, 145 
30 48, 75-6, 121 
37 ~—«- 88, 48, 85 
38 * 85 
38-41 79-85 
38-50 84 
39 85 
41 80 foll., 84 
42 81, 84, 88, 
410 
42-3 410 
42-50 86-111 
43 90-95 
43-8 84 
43-50 91 
44 86 
46 86 
48 86, 90, 91, 96— 
8 
49 98-101 
49-50 85 
50 101-8, 105 
I 115, 118-19, 
152 
I-I2. 112-16 
I-16 112-22 pas- 
sim 
6 116, 119 
II 114 foll. 
13 39, 121 
13-16 116-22 
14 268 
15 88, 121 
16 75-6, 117 foll., 
121 
17 73, 117, 124 
17-22. 123-7 
17-52 123-70 pas- 
sim 
19 125 
21 123-7 
21-2 170 
23 130, 195 
23-7 127-32 
24 51, 127-32 
25 128 
a7 53, 125, 132 
28-31 183-51 
29 139 


48 
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10 30 134 foll., 139, 
140, 236 
31 141-7 
32 51, 52, 152 
32-4 151-5 
33 524 
34 158 
35-40 155-61 
“Ys 3 
38 ~—s,« 156-9 
38-9 156 
40 160-61 
41 161 
41-5 161-5 
42 _ 162 
43-4 13-4 
44 148 
45 164 
46 152, 165-9 
46-52 165-70 | 
47-8 274 
48 694 : 
50-52 170 
51 166, 170 
52 73, 169—70 
i a 200, 365, 447 
1-7 171-9 
I-25 171-241 pas- — 
(26) sim. . 
2 172 ) 
4 172-6 | 
7-10 180-93 | 
8 180-82 ) 
9 182-90 ) 
10 190-93 ) 
II 130, 193-6, 
200, 367 | 
I2-19 196-220 
13 206 ) 
15 200, 218 ) 
16 212-15 : 
17 58, 215-16, ) 
558, 696 
18 222, 279 
18-19 220 
18-25 220-41 
19 3867-8, 447 ) 
22 227-30 / 
22-3 207 ) 
23-4 55, 230-34 
24 58, 229 | 
2 231, 236-41, — 
603 ) 
27 200, 243 
27-33 242-8 


27-12 44 242-88 pas- 
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MARK 
PAGE 
28 247 
I-12 202, 249-54 
3 298 
5 298 
II 252—4 
r2 254 
13 258 
13-17 255-9 
17 254, 256 
18 261 
18-27 260-66 
24... 7A 
25 134, 174 
27 261 
28 266-72, 283—4 
28-34 266~73 
30 174 
32 639 
34 269-70 
35 524 
35-8 2738-7 
36 521 
37 279 
37-44 278-83 
38-9 238 
40 233 
41 203, 279 
41-4 202 
42 279 
I 284, 336 
I-2 2846 
I-37 284-338 pas- 
sim 
2 696 
3 306, 447 
3-4 286-9 
5-8 289-94 
6 294 
7 292 
8 45, 291, 298, 
312 
9 136, 297, 301, 
543 
Q-13 294-305 
II 296-7, 302, 
721, 723 
13 301 
14 307-8 
14-19 305-13 
16 310 
18 808 foll., 381 
19 108, 256, 297, 
310 
20 256, 318 foll., 
318 
20-23 313-19 
21 135 
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MARK 
PAGE 
oa 294, 318 
23 319° 
24 109, 311 
24-7 3820-24 
25 321 
26 8, 523 
i 321 
28 205 foll., 381 
28-31 3246 
3 287 
- 310 
32-7 326-38 
33-7. 331 
34 331-6 
35 330 
36 330 
I 339 foll., 351, 
353, 506 
I-2_ 342 
I-II 339-89 pas- 
sim 
2 342 
3 342, 352, 356, 
363-5, 384 
3 foll. 342, 347 
4 391 
5 357, 393 
6 358 
8 349, 374-81, 
385 
9 382—4 
Io 344 
IOo-Ir 390-91 
II 346, 390 
12 foll. 395 
I2-16 392-7 
12-25 3890-480 pas- 
sim 
13 188, 394, 396 
13-15 370 
14 394 
15 394 
17-21 397-412 
18 400, 444 
18-21 398 
19 400, 407, 453 
20 350, 400 
21 88, 407-12, 
613 
22 414 
22-— 413-30 
23-4 423-30 
24 427 
25 427 
25-6 482 
26 398 
26-31 431-44 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





MARK 
PAGE 
14 26-42 481-76 pas- 
sim 
27 210, 435~7, 
444, 498 
28 438-40, 693, 
695 
30 440-43, 535 
31 535 
32 446 
32-42 444-76 
33 450—54 
34 454-7, 599, 
601 
35 54, 455, 458 
35-6 458 foll. 
36 54, 458-62 
37 58, 453, 473 
38 88, 467—9, 475 
39 465 
40 5, 6, 467 ) 
41 465, 470, 472, 
473 
41-2 470, 475 
42 469-76 
43 479 foll. 
43-52 477-503 pas- | 
sim 
45 488 
45-6 531 
47 491-2 
48 479-80 
49 488 
50 496-9 
51 500 
51-2 500-503 
53 505-9 
53-4 50412 
53-72 504-39 pas- 
stm 
54 500, 510-13, 
528 foll., 538 
55-9 518-19 
56 514, 519 
50-9 696 
57 514 
58 31, 64, 210, 
589 
59 514 
60 520 
60-65 519-28 
61 520, 549 
62 522—4, 735 
63 520 
64 524 
65 502, 525-8, 
568 
66 538 











MARK 
PAGE 
14 66-8 528 foll. 
66-72. 528-39 
67 510, 512 
68 72, 535, 538 
69-70 529 foll. 
70 535 
70-72 580 foll. 
71 532-5 
71-2 582 
py 2 440-43, 535, 
537-9 
15 1 541-3 
I-5 540-54 
I-15 540-62 pas- 
sim 
2 545-8 
2-5 547 
4-7 550 
5 550-51 
6 552-4 
6-15 552, 554-62 
7 556 foll. 
8 552-3 
9 558 
Io 542, 561 
II 559, 562 ) 
12 558 
15 542, 559-62 | 
16 481, 483, 487, 
544, 602 | 
16-17 482-3 ) 
16-20 563-70 . 
16-37 563-615 pas- 
_ sim 
17 564-70 
20 564 
21 571-4 
21-2 572 
21-5 570-83 
23 575, 605 
24 576-9 | 
25 579-82 
26 583-8 
26-32 583-95 
27 591 
29-32 589-91 
31 593 
32 191, 546,591-5 © 
33 667 
33-7 595-615 
34 598-602 
35 492, 602 
36 358, 490, 576, | 
603—7 ) 
37 599, 607—15 
38 616-26 
38-9 616-26 
755 


MARK 
PAGE 
15 38-47 616-44 pas- 
sim 
39 492, 612 
40 627-33, 649, 
652 foll. 
40-41 626-32, 653 
41 653, 658, 700 
42 635 
42-7 633-44 
43 633-8 
43-5. 636-9 
406 639, 670, 688 
40-7 68 
47 646, 653 foll., 
688 
47-16 4 645-72 
47-16 8 645-703 pas- 
sim 
16 1. 386, 639, 654 
foll. 
I-2 646, 654 
i 654-62, 700 
3-4 663-9 
es 667 
5 8, 450, 664, 
674-9 
5-8 673-703 
6 450, 681-90 
7 691-9 
8 657, 664, 692, 
699—703 
9-14 704-14 
g-20 70440 /pas- 
stm 
10 699 
II 707 
12 829, 706 
13 699 
14 329, 707 
15-18 714-26 
15-20 716 
16 707, 715-16, 
721 
17-18 726 
19-20 717, 727-40 
20 717, 735 foll. 
LUKE 
E22 421, 525 
4 705 
17 32, 34 
26 694 
59 167 
59-2 40 38 
2 4 275, 694 


48—2 


INDEX 








10 


LUKE 
PAGE 
50 357 
2 366, 706 
2-3 657 
10, 495 
13 108, 134, 311, 
416 
21 632 
50 60 
53. 27 
55-6 26 
56 65 
3 73 
II 65, 222 
16 728-9 
21 27 
23 73, 572 
20 2, 536 
28 6-8, 450 
28-36 1-24 
29 3, 14, 675, 
708 
30 36 
31 30, 35 
31-2 2 foll. 
“132 4, 6, 730 
33 5, 467 
35 20-24, 36 
30-7 24-32 
37-43 48-62 
41 493, 495 
42 38, 39 
43 227 
43-5 63-4 
460-8 70 foll 
47 75-6 
48 85 
49 85 
49-50 79 foll. 
51 85, 208, 727 
58 369 
17-20 722 
19 725-6 
21 42 
25 268, 283 
25-8 266 foll. 
28 273 
38-9 360 
39 647 
40 371 
41-2 126 
I-4 229, 231 
A 232 
4 221, 358 
5-8 229 
8-Q 281 
9 221, 229, 333 
14 701 


LUKE 
PAGE 
2 14 185 
24 386 
32 69 
41-2 200 
44 627 
40 31, 204 
49 201, 438, 515 
a 543 
2 506 
6 468 
8 223, 248 
9 90, 94, 103 
oF 90, 94 
19 116 
4 10 582 
IO-It 581, 681 
16 438 
18-19 384 
19 507 
20 525, 677 
21 718 
29 299 
30 51 
38 691 
39 76 
41 490 
44 201 
5 20 358-9 
73 358 
35 731 
6 10 194 
I2 57, 58 
16 391 
19 66 
21 419 
22 135 
23 101, 135 
26 318 
27 135 
37-8 231 
4I-2 281 
7 2foll. 62 
9 44 
ia 387 
17 387 
28-35 81 
32 648 
30 387 
36-8 340 foll 
36-49 350 
37 847, 353. 368- | 11 
4 
35 360 
44 360 
40 348, 350 
47 ~—-858 
48 358, 384 
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12 


13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


LUKE 
PAGE 
15 226 
31-2 716. 
42 202 
43 278 
49 135, 259, 344 
I 26 
9 536 . 
II 298, 303 
II-12 297 
£2 302-3 
19 473 
35-43 326 foll 
41 336 
42 328, 334 
45 foll. 334 
49 93 
49-50 158 
50 155-6, 463 
51 496 
58 526 
59 444 
I 543 
I-5 196 
6-9 196 foll., 202 
ET 323 
14 10 
19 643 
24 133 
27 533 
28-30 142 
30 134 foll., 144 
foll. 
31 155 
33 18, 65 
34 192 
20 120 
25-35 101 
27 572 
33-4 102 
34 108 
34-5 85, 87 foll. 
20 269 
22 148 
I-13 87 
3 167 
8 262, 269 
I2 226 
13 219 
14 foll. 96 
14-18 87, 114 
15 141 
18 118 foll. 
19 564 
19-31 87 
22 542 
23 96 
I 87, 410 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





18 


19 


LUKE 
PAGE 
I-2 84, 86 foll., 
. 410 
2 80, 88 
4 228 
5 
5-6 55, 220 foll 
6 . 50, 207-8, 227 
alt 
II 112, 115, 208 
12 188 
21 516 
23 135, 313 
31 806-7, 310 
1-8 229 
It 238 
13 238, 269 
15 39, 117 
I5-17 116-22 
16 76, 117 
17 75, 121 
18 124 
18-23 123-7 
20 125 
22 124 
24-7 127-82 
27 
28-30 183 foll 
29 134, 139 
31 
31-3 ©1541 foll. 
32 524 
35-43 165-70 
38-9 274 
39 693 
43 169 
9 372 
II-27 200 
12 331 foll. 
17 335 
28 52, 151, 200 
28-35 171-9 
29 200, 365, 447 
30 172 
35-8 180-93 
36 180 
37 188, 193 
37-8 183 
38 185, 191, 193, 
194 
39-40 194 
40 222, 286 
41 192, 223 
41-4 194 
2 193 
45 194, 200 
45-8 196 foll. 
46 58, 558, 696 





21 


29-30 205 foll. 





LUKE 
PAGE 
47_ 148, 222 
47-8 220 foll 
48 279 
I 200, 243 
1-8 242-8 
2 247 
9-19 202, 249-54 
Io 298 
It 298 
18 252 
20 256 
20-26 255-9 
26 254, 256 
27 261 
27-38 260-66 
35 262 
306 262-3 
a7 263 
39 266, 284 
39-40 270 
40 267 
41-6 273-7 
42 521 
45-21 4 278-83 
47 233 
I 279 
I-4 202 
5 284-5 ) 
5-6 284-6 | 
6 , 696 
7 286—9 ) 
8 294, 318 
8-12 289-93 | 
9 292 
II 290 
12 136, 297-8, 
543 
I2-19 294-305 
13 301 
14 303 . 
14-15 296 ) 
15 302-3, 721 
16-18 722 
19 801 
20 307 
20-22 305 foll 
22 309 
23 108, 310 
23-4 306 foll. 
25 309, 311, 321 | 
25-6 109, 320 
25-8 320-24 
27% 3, 523 
28 206, 322-3 
29 206 
29 foll. 381 
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. 21 


22 


LUKE 
PAGE 
290-33 3246 
30 325, 378 
32 287 
34 309, 332 
34-6 326-8 
36 309, 337 
37 288, 367, 370, 
447 
37-8 196, 198, 220 
foll., 368 
I-3 339 foll. 
2 506 
2-4 346 
3 345, 392 
3-4 344 
3-6 344 foll., 390- 
92 
4 482, 487 
5 390 
6 346, 390 
7 foll. 396 
7-13 392-7 
10 188, 394, 396 
II 394 
12 394 
14 397, 404 
14 foll. 350 
15 397-8, 423 
15-20 413-30 
17 423 
18 427 
‘19 414-15, 426 
20 424 
21 397-8, 400 
21-3 897-412 
22 88, 398, 407-— 
12, 613 
23 - 898, 400, 404, 
453 
24-7 161-5 
25 162 
25-30 484 
26 71-3 
28 450 
29-30 428 
30 548 
31 435, 448, 498 
31-2 503 
31-4 481 foll. 
32 539 
32 foll. 693 
33 foll. 444 
34 440, 442-3, 
535 
36 436, 493 
36-8 492 
37 437, 471, 610 


INDEX 





23 


LUKE 
PAGE 
38 470 
38-9 482 
39 288, 398, 431-2 
40 . 446 
40-46 444-76 
41 :. 455, 781 
41-2 458 
42 54, 462, 465 
43 456 
44 234, 456, 625 
45 6, 58, 453, 730 
46 473, 475 
47 479 foll., 487— 
9 
47-53 477-503 
48 488, 491, 531 
49 494. 
50 503 
51 490—97 
52 479-82, 487 
53 488 
53-4 496 
54 505-6, 520 
54-6 504foll., 510 
foll. 
54-7 .. 528 foll. 
55 510, 539 
55-6 588 
56 510 
57 535-6 
58 529 foll. 
59 729 
59-62 580 foll. 
60 533 
60-61 532 
61 440-41, 535, 
539 
62 72, 537-8 
63-4 568 
63-5 502, 519 foll., 
525-8 
66 506, 513, 521 
66-71 519-28 
67-8 521 
69 522 
71 524 
I 541 
1-5 540 foll. 
2 545-8 
4 560, 586 
5 694 
#4 544 
8-9 600 
9 549, 551 
9-10 541 
10 628-9 
II 482-3, 564-5 








LUKE 
PAGE 
23 11-12 568 foll. 
ius 559 
13-25 55462 
14 586 
15 560 
16 560 
i 554 
18 298 
18-19 556 foll. 
20 560-61 
22 560, 586 
24-5 559 
25 542 
206 563, 570-72 
27-8 630 
28 631 
32 583, 591-2 
32-4 570 
34 358, 576-9, 
595 
35 590, 627, 629 
35-7 589-91 
35-40 583-95 
30 576, 596, 603 
37 191 
38 584-8 
39 591 
39-42 591 
41 592 
43 444, 595, 642 
44 582 
44-5 595-7 
45 598-602, 616— 
26 
45-7 616-26 
46 599, 607-15 
47 617 
48 590, 631 
48-9 626-32 
49 628-30, 652-3, 
658 
50-52 636-8 
50-56 633-44 
53 639, 667, 688 
54 636, 660 
55 505, 630, 639, 
653-4, 689 
55-0 646 
55-24 2 645 foll. 
56 386, 649-51 
24 1 386, 646-7, 
- 654, 660 
2 663, 684 
3 664, 684 
3-5 674 
3-I1 673-703 
4 3, 678 
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LUKE 
PAGE 
24 5-6 681-90 
6-7 63-4, 488, 691 
-8 
:] 542 
8-10 657 
9 664, 699 foll 
Io 654 
II 658, 707, 717 
I2 691 
13 708 
16 331, 706 
20 542 
22 701 
23 684, 702 
24 684, 717 
25 707 
25-7 659 
25 717 
27-45 718 
30 728 
30-31 - 666 
31 717, 730 
31-43 658 
34. 717 
35 728 
30-9 717 
37 703, 707 
39 468, 712 
39-43 707 . 
40 712, 717 
41 707 
43 717 
45 333—4, 718 
40-9 715 foll. 
47 695 
47-9 118 
50 117, 288, 729 
51 117, 728-9, 
731 
JOHN 
i 77, 121 
5 253, 662 
6-12 247 
9 150, 330 
II 640 
I2 121, 416, 429 
I2-13 78 
13 88 
13-14 468 
14 3-4, 23, 53, 
244, 516-17 
14-17 24 
15 149, 407 
16 416 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





JOHN 
PAGE 
£7 5, 37 
18 23, 45, 77, 83, 
121, 614 
19 226 
20 277 
25 34, 37, 277 
24 
25 37 
26 240, 593 
26-7 289 
28 154, 245 
29 17, 239 
30 149 
31 329 . 
33-4 22 
36 245 
41 149, 277, 546 
42 150, 443 
43 154, 177 
45 277, 587 
40 275, 277 
47 277, 351 
47-8 209 
49 191, 546 
51 276, 517, 733 
I 122, 347, 627, 
633 
I-II 695 
3 633 
4 67 
5 633 
Io 122, 378 
12 633 
12-13 200 
3-21 198 foll. 
14 200, 212 
14-16 218-20 
15 182, 217-20 
16 212, 214, 514 
17 193, 216, 517 
18 247, 518 
19 64, 84, 210, 
228, 514, 519, 
589, 696 
19-20 286 
19-22 31: 
21 210, 216, 223, 
417, 517 
22 193, 517 
23 224 
I 393 
I-2 224 
1-2 foll. 126 
2 127, 133, 224, 
639 
2-9 133 
3 133 











3 


JOHN 
PAGE 
4 133 
5 133 
6 , 89, 468 
8 611 
9 133 
13 517, 720, 733 
14 37 
I4-16 82 
16 64, 271 
22 721 
26 154 
I~2 159, 721 
3 67 
5-6 = 425 
6 582 
7 601 
19 569 
20 11, 208 
21 11, 208 
24 208 
35-0 325 
45 416, 438 
40-54 62 
48 738 
49-50 46, 59 
I 199 
II 575 


17 116 
18 140, 298 
19 403, 412, 458, 
518 

33-0247 
37-8 265 
39 265 

‘ 42 265 
43 416 
44 265 
45-6 87 
40 265 
I 199 
3 11 
15 11, 546 
17 153, 662 
19 703 
19-20 154 
20 53 
21 416 
23 160 
31 37 
32 37 
42 633 
45 258 
51 300 - 
51-63 468 
61-3 89 





; PAGE 
6 62 732 
63 468 
64 63 
65 60 
66 391 
68-9 150 
70 90, 412 
71 63, 443 
#2 67, 245 
2 199 
3-10 69 
5 630 
6 395 
6-8 67 
8 395 
Io 67 
12 258, 318 
13 258 
14 199, 258 
I5 258 
17 429 
19 37, 259 
22-3 37 
; 24 259 
25-6 69 
27-8 68 
28 199, 282 
30 67 
32 256, 259, 526 
32-46 254 
35-5, it 
35 69 
37 67, 282 
37-9289 
39 68, 416 
40-42 274 
41-2 277 
44 256 
45 526 
46 256, 259, 279, 
526 
47 318 
50-51 639 
51 127 
51-2 639 
52 275 
3 x 11, 199, 448 
I-2* 198-9 
3 277, 361 
15 89, 469 
15-16 203 
16 89, 300 
17 300 
17-18 248 
20 67, 199, 203, 
279 
30-44 412 





10 


11 


JOHN 
PAGE 
32 552 
33 248 
39 248 
56 150 
58 150 
59 69, 199 
2-3 168 
3 410 
7 16 
8 167 
16 389 
22 299 
24 97, 389 
25 389 
31 389 
34 168 
38 98, 170 
39 98 
2-3 3382 
3 331, 333 
7-8 163 
8 150, 558 
1 & a 332 
17-18 272 
22 199 
23 199, 245 
29 75 
29-30 75 
30 272 
31 * 245 
39 199 
39-40 69, 245 
40 153-4 
I 370 
I~2 360 
I-5 355 
3 foll. 62 
5 126, 370 
7-8 67, 155 
8 69 
8-16 3870 
16 154, 712 
17 9 
18 289, 370 
19 647 
25 265 
25-6 262 
33 452, 505 
35 582 
39 9, 663-4 
41 11 
41-2 61, 234 
48 211 
48-52 252, 720 
49 507 
49-51 507 
50 323 


12 





JOHN 
PAGE 
51 507 
52 323 
54 245, 370 
55 10 
50 199, 245 
57 263 
I 10, 347 
1 foll. 342, 371 
1-8 340-89 
2 361 
3 342, 353, 356, 
360, 363-4, 
382-4, 639 
3 foll. 347 
4 63 
5 357 
q 358, 374, 377, 
488 
8 374 
9 342 
12 186, 194, 200 
I2-13 180, 187, 245 
12-15 180-93 
13 188, 191 
13-15 546 
14-15 172, 176 foll. 
15 179, 191 
16 192-3, 254 
17 188 
19 216 / 
20 11, 69, 347 | 
20 foll: 179 | 
20-21 216 ) 
21 190 | 
23 11, 23 
24 94, 325, 644 
27 234, 452, 464, 
599 
27-8 11, 284, 459, 
466 
28 69 
29 457 
31 69, 163 
31-3. 12 
32 19 
34 521 
he) 69 
35-0 245 
36 19, 69, 282 
36-40 70 | 
39-40 98 / 
39-43 282 
40 403, 495 ) 
42 98, 299, 393 |. 
44 282 ) 
44-6 68 
44-50 282 








760 


JOHN 
PAGE 
12 46-8 69 
47-8 524 
49-50 69 
50 272, 283 
13. 1 67, 301, 329 
I—2_ 342 
1-4, 891 
2 63, 345, 392, 
443 
2-12 396 
4-5 502 
4-17 151 
5 352, 360 
I0o-II 107 
12 404 
I2-15 419 
15 429 
16 75 
17 429 
18 400, 408 
19 319 
20 416 
I 444, 452, 457, 
599 : 
21-8 898-442 
23 45, 77, 126 
24 404, 407 
25 77, 403 
206 401-2, 443, 
531 
27 344-6, 392, 
408-9, 463, 
488, 491, 499 
28 581 
30 - 662 
33 46 
33-5 482 
33-14 23 697 
34 107 
34-5 267, 271, 733, 
738 
35. 235, 738 
36-8 482 
37 288 
38 228, 440, 443, 
* 585 
14 1 228, 432 
I-3 440 
2 161 
2-3 160 
3 161, 330 
5-22 288 
9 160 
12 329, 733, 739 
I2-I4 285 
13+ 160 
16 61, 140 


OE —< —— 


— 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





JOHN 


PAGE 


14 16-1615 721 


15 


16 


17-23 


21-2 


416 

330 

329 

392, 712, 733 
78, 161, 330, 
332, 733 

193, 426 

303 

429 

140, 292, 657 
475 

75, 328, 330 
319 

163, 294, 472 
308, 471 

288, 432-3, 
469-76 

176 

140, 326 

95, 104, 211, 


738 
139 


437 


45, 292, 301, 


687 
111 





75, 110, 298, 


311, 326, 454, © 


17 


18 


JOHN 
PAGE 
22 292, 454 
23 235, 329 
23-4 140 
24 235 
25 699 
26 61, 235, 329 
28 31, 330 
30 444 
31 foll. 444 
32 347, 399, 437, 
498 
33. Poi HB 414,140; 
236, 292, 308, 
311, 326, 4387, 
475 
I 434 
2 . 469 
3 82 
4 609 
6 609 
6-9 294 
9 61 
Q-I5 435 
II 273, 323 
12 409-10 
I2-15 609 
15 61, 235, 294 
20 61 
21 301, 323 
21-2 598 
21-3 278 
22 323 
23 151, 323, 738 
I 153, 432-3, 
1-2 484, 446 foll., 
452 
2 7, 222, 370, 
9 
2-11 479-503 
3 392, 480-81, 
484, 486, 526 
3-22 525 
4 433, 470, 480 
5 587 
5-6 489 
6 486, 496-9 
7 587 
8 488 foll. 
Io 492, 503, 691 
II 459-66, 492 
12 481, 499, 526, 
541 
12-18 504 foll. 
13 507 
13 foll. 507 
13-14 507 
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18 


19 


JOHN 
PAGE 
13-27 522 
14 323 
I4-I5 522 
15 509, 522, 531, 
627 
15-17 529 foll. 
16 522, 538, 627 
16-18 522 
18 105, 500, 510— 
13, 526, 529, 
538 
19 507-8, 522 
19 foll. 507 
19-23 522 
19-24 520 foll. 
20 199 
22 501-2, 522, 
526 
23 522, 527 
24 507-8, 522, 
541 
25 510-13, 529 
foll., 535, 538 
25-7 522 
26-7 580 foll. 
27 441; 532, 535 
28 483, 541-3 
30 542, 546 
31 524 
33 483, 546 
33-8 541 foll. 
34 547 
35 542, 544, 720 
36 63, 544 
37 547-8, 551 
38 548, 551, 561, 
586 
39 548, 552-4 
39-40 556-9 
40 552, 557 
I 551, 559-61 
1-3 564 foll. 
2 564 
2-4 565 
3 502, 526 
4 526, 561, 586 
5 565 
6 416, 525-6, 
556, 561, 586 
8 562 
9 483, 549, 551 
Io 552 
IO—-II 248 2 
II 542, 545, 552 
I2 391, 552 
13 568 
14 582, 635-6 





JOHN 
PAGE 
19 14-16 579 
‘15 298, 559 
15-16 556, 559, 582 
16 542, 544, 564 
17 573 
17-18 571-4 
18 591-4 
18-22 5848 
19 585 
21-2 558 
2 577 
23-4 571, 576-9 
25 627-32, 653, 
655 
26. 78 
27 416, 632 
28 329, 471, 582, 
599 
28-30 576, 596 
29 603—5 
30 20, 329, 471, 
545, 599, 607— 
15 
31 347, 636 
32 591—4 
34 ° 20, 595, 624, 
626 
34-5 480 
35 20, 625 
30-7 20 
38 637 
38-9 = 1126, 224, 393 
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II. ENGLISH 


ce 


*“c,w.’’ means 


confused, or confusable, with’’ ; ‘conn. w.’ means ‘ con- 


nected with’’ ; ‘‘interch.w.’’ means ‘interchanged, or interchangeable, 


with*.’’| 


Aaron, bears on his heart the names 
of Israel 404 

Abide, or await, (Jn) = endure 
(Synopt.) 301 ; or watch (Synopt.) 
330 

Able, not, applied to jesus or the 
Son 54; or to the Son apart from 
the Father (Jn) 412; God, n. a. to 
save a _ self-destroyer (Epictet.) 
409, 412; comp. 458; s. Possible 

-able, in English Biblical words, such 
as unquenchable, points to Greek 
original 92 

Abomination of Desolation, the 305— 
7; perh. implies a person 308 ; 
(?) parall. to Ruler of this world 
(Jn) 308; the wing of abomina- 
tions 307 

Aboth, i.e. Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, on the Ages of Man 42 

Abraham, the first prophet 36 ; rich 


planting of 188; ministering 
(Targ.) in prayer 287; was made 
equal (Philo) to angels 263; 
alleged reference to in Ps. 276; 
Haran and A. before Nimrod 481 

Abridgment, occasional, in Mk, 

- implying that he assumes know- 
ledge in his readers 115, 138 

Acanthine 566 

“According to the Gospel” (Mart. 
Polyc.), i.e. eyents in Polycarp’s 
martyrdom resembling those in 
the Lord’s Passion 549 

Acquaintance, 7.e. friends 627 - 

Acts of John, the, on :—“the moun- 
tain’’ where Jesus used to pray 7; 
s. also 4, 47 etc. 

Additions, to explain an obscure 
original 463 

Adulteress 361 

Adultery, the woman taken in 855 


131; God is the reward of 1381; 
in the furnace 182, 481; the 


Aeon, the accomplishment of the 287 
Afar 626 foll.; s. From afar 





1 These abbreviations in the English Index are intended to bring before the 
reader in a compendious form some of the principal causes that may explain the 
divergences of the Gospels from one another in parallel passages. 

(1) An original word, Semitic or Greek, may have been confused with 
others similar to it, as in the LXX. This is denoted by ‘‘c. w.,” meaning 
(a) ‘‘ confused with,” or (6) “*confusable with.” et 

(2) Sometimes passages in the Gospels that seem at first quite disconnected 
may be shewn by reference to other Biblical passages to be connected with each 
other, in thought if not in word. This (as well as connection in the ordinary 
sense) is denoted by ‘‘conn. w.,” meaning ‘‘ connected with.” 

(3) A word or phrase in the earliest traditions, seeming to later writers 
obscure or vulgar, or otherwise objectionable, may have been interchanged with 
another. This is denoted by ‘‘interch. w.,” meaning (a) ‘‘ z¢erchanged with,” or 
(2) * interchangeable with.” 

' Other abbreviations, intended to shew parallelism (‘‘ parall.”) or correspond- 
ence (=) between the Synoptists (**Synopt.”’) and John (‘‘ Jn”) will be readily 
understood. 
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Affirmative, c. w. interrog. 443 
Afflicted, the Lord was 316; Heb. 


c. w. meek 369 
After two days (Heb.) only in Hosea 
346 


Against anyone, to have aught 238 

Agémen, Heb.-Gk, let us be going 
469 

Ahaz 15 

Akiba, the martyrdom of 5; conn. 
w. a fuller 16 

Alabaster cruse, alabastros (Synopt.) 
= pound, litva (Jn) 363 

Alexander and Rufus 574 

All [things], ins. or om. 287; “I 
have told you a. t.’”’ 319; “‘all 
[that really live] live unto God” 
264 

Allegory, early Christian 396 ; in Ka- 
hab 858; a. and metaphor 104 

Allusion, to Messianic prophecy 502 ; 
to the Law 503; in metaphor 384 

Almsgivirig, conn. w. the Treasury 
and judgment 202-3 

Alone, precepts to Christ’s disciples 
alone 282; diff. from solitary 83 ; 
s. Only 

Altar, metaph. or lit. 288; of the 
Jews, the, influence of on Euchar- 
istic language 241 


Altruism, latent under “I” (Jn) 517 | 


Amaze, c. w. hear 256 

Amazement, or trouble, in Christ, 
how expressed 450; produced in 
others by Christ’s presence 51; 
subordinated by Jn 52-3, 152 

Ambiguity, instances of, (a) knew 
[him, ov, it] 65; (b) receive as 
a child 121; (c) from, or, some 
from 226 (comp. 480) ; (d) imperat. 
or indic. 228; (e) metaph. or lit. 
256; (f) ‘“‘they” indef. 274; 
(g) speak to, ov, about,406 ; (2) said, 
or, meant 382; (z) the custom, ov, 
his custom 488-4; s. also 163, 178, 
177, 466, 547, 572: also Pronoun 
and Interrogative 

“Among,” c. w. “in” 102 

Amphodon, i.e. the open street (Mk) 
171 foll.; perh. conn. w. Jacob’s 
prophecy 172-3; Origen on the 
Gentiles in the a. 176 

Anachronism 584 

Analémpsis (Gk) 385 foll. 

Anathema and anathéma (Gk) 285; 
Paul’s warning against the utter- 
ance “ Jesus is a.”’ 83-4, 533 

Anathematize 582 foll. ; “‘a.oneself,’’ 
not in O.T. 532-5 

Ancient of days, the 523 





And (Heb.) c. w. even 173 

Andrew, (Jn) ‘first found his own 
brother” 149 

Angel (sing.), only once in Jn (‘fan 
angel hath spoken to him’’) where 
God has really spoken 457; of 
the Lord, the (ov, an) 679; c. w. 
the Holy Spirit 304; “son of 
God” altered to 22; an a. identi- 
fied with Christ (?) 699-700; in 
O.T. called “man” but not 
“young man” 676 

Angels, the attitudes of 676-7 ; three, 
but addressed as one 676; comp. 
679; Abraham ‘was made equal 
to a.”’ (Philo) 263; comp. 262 

Anger of the Lord, the, parall. to 
Satan 315 

Ania (Syr.), distracted, used about 
Martha 371; combined with Beth 
= Beth-ania c. w. Bethany 871 

Annas and Caiaphas (Lk. and Jn) 
506—7 

Anointing of Jesus, the, 347 foll. ; 
Origen and Jerome on 352 

Answer (Heb.) c. w. humiliation 369 ; 
(Gk) make a formal defence 549 

Antenatalism 410 

Ante-resurrectional c. w. post-resur- ~ 
rectional utterances 306-7 

Antithesis, (?) Jesus Barabbas and 
Jesus Christ 557 

Anytus, “could kill Socrates but 
could not harm him” 724 

Aorist, c. w. pluperf. 283, 433 ; parall. 
to imperf. 367 

Apodosis, ellipsis of 462 

Apologia 303 

Aposiopésis 488, 494 

Apostle, ‘“‘the signs of the a.”’ 
735; apostles, the bestowal of 
“tongues’’ by the 737 

A posynagogos 299 

Appointed, ‘not a.’”’ (Heb.) = “not 
possible” (LXX) 54 

Appointed-time 67, 315 

Aquila 39 and passim 

Aramaic, c. w. Hebrew 186, 599; 
Heb. dual, how expressed in 441 

Arms, carrying in the 76, 78; the 
child in Christ’s a. 75-9 

Arms, 7.e€. weapons, hopla (Jn) 484; 
Heb. neshek c. w. kiss 485 

Avoéma (Gk), t.e. corn 650—51 

Artemidorus, on ointments 349 

Article, the, ins. or om. 141, 182, 275, 
314; s. Prophet and Kirios 

Asbestos, unquenchable 91-8 

Ascend, parall. to pray 6; conn. w. 
descend 720, 733 
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Ascension, the, in Mk-App. 727; in | 


Lk.’s Gospel (as distinct from 
Acts) 729; in Jn, not being taken 
up but going up 732; not men- 
tioned in Mt. 716, 728 

Asceticism, if Christian, is altruistic 
420 

Ashamed of, parall. to denying 
[Jesus] 536 

Ask [to know] and ask [to receive] 61 

Aspects, various, of the same truth 
300 

Ass, the finding of an 176 foll. ; con- 
trasted with war-horse 179; c. w. 
entrance 175 

Attendant, c. w. standing by 502 

Authority, the meaning of 247; 
Pilate on, corrected by Jesus 552 ; 
in a household 335; conn. w. 
freedom 552; Epictetus on 552 

Await the Lord, c. w. wait in the 
Lord 301 

Awake, “fully a.’’, why emphasized 4 


Babe, the typical, Clem. Alex. on 45 

Babes, parall. to little children 117 ; 
b. and sucklings, metaph. taken 
lit. 223 

Balaam and Caiaphas, resemblance 
between (Jn) 509 

Baptism, conn. w. John the Baptist 
23; called enlightening (Justin 
M.) 159; heretical kinds of 156 ; 
baptizein (Gk) mostly in bad 
sense 157; apostolic, before and 
after the gift of the Holy Spirit 
720-21; baptism ‘into Christ’s 
death” 158 

Baptist, John the, not described as 
ever visiting the Temple 7; de- 
tails about, omitted by Lk. and 
Jn 34; alludes to Isaiah’s parable 


“pure’’ 21 

Barabbas, perh. “.Jesus called B.”’ 
556 

Barcochba 568 

Barley, sown with a hundredfold 
return 139 

Barnabas (the Epistle of) 8, 40; 
parall. to Didaché 240; on the 
Way of Light 240; on the Jews 
as smiting their shepherd 436 

Barsemia, filius caecus, Jerome’s 
version of Bartimaeus 167 

Bartimaeus, in Jerome, Barsemia 
167; s. Timaeus 











Basilides, on Simon the Cyrenian 573 

Basin (Jn), (?) conn. w. pitcher 
(Mk-Lk.) 397 

Batialogta, or batiologia, var. interpr. 
of 232-3 

Bear the cross 572 

Beast, the, opp. to the Man, Epictet. 
on 45 

Beating, predicted (Mk) 297; beaten 
(lit.) into synagogues 299 

Because, or, for (Heb.), c. w. that 
(conj.) 702 

Bedding, c. w. branches 181 

“Before me, all that came,”’ ambig. 
163 


‘Beggars, deemed accursed 167 


“Beginning, that which, was from 
the’’ 116 

Behold, c.w. (1) wait for, (2) buy 
651 

Belief (z.e. faith) implied, but not 
mentioned, by Jn 225 

Believe, z.e. trust to 225; “b. that 
ye have received”’ (Mk) 229-30; 
‘believe (imperat.) in God” (once 
in O.T.) 227; c. w. kind 60 

Beloved son (Gk) = only son (Heb.) 
22; conn. w. chosen 20 foll. 

Ben Nétzer 682 

Ben Sira, (?) alluded to in Mk 457; 
on dipping in the bowl 405 

Benefactors (Lk. and Epictet.) 162 

Beth (Aram.) lodge, (Heb.) house 368 

Beth Ania, house of Ania (Syr.), 7.e. 
Bethany 371 

Beth Hini (Talm.) a Babylonian 
town 366-7 

Bethany 365-71; distance of, from 
Jerusalem 289; not in Talm. 
except as (?) Beth Hini etc. 366 ; 
c. w. Place of Lodging 367-8; 
(Jerome) House of Obedience 369 ; 
not in Goodspeed 365 

Bethlehem 4nd David 274 

Bethphage 173-4; the Talmud on 
176 

Bewilderment, in Christ’s disciples 
467 ‘ 

“Beyond Jordan,’”’ avoided by Lk. 
but not by Jn 154 

Binding of Jesus, the, om. by Lk. 
5414-2; Justin M. on 542; Jerome 
on 541; typically regarded 545 

Binding, the, of “‘the colt to the 
vine”’ 176 ; of Christ’s body in the 
tomb 640; of waters in, or by, 
a garment 671 wT 

Birth, new 99; s. Regeneration 

Bitterly, -ness 539 

Blaspheme, c. w, anathematize 582 
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Blessing God, c. w. blessing man 728 ; 
Jesus blessing babes and marriage 
(Mk, not Lk.) 116-117, 119; the 
cup of b. 122 

Blind, s. Bartimaeus 

Boanerges 13 

“Body of the Passover, the,”’ 417 

Bonds, let us break their, ambig. 543 

Bones, the breaking of, metaph. 594 

Book-learning (Isaiah), alluded to 
in Jn 258 

Born in sins (Jn), equiv. to unclean 
168 

Bosom, the typical Child in the b. 
77; “in his b.” (Heb.), om. or 
paraphr. by LXX 76; the Shep- 





herd of Israel carrying the lambs. | 


“in his b.”’ 78; c. w. breast 404 
Bowl, dipping in the, Ben Sira on 
405 


Branches, or, layers of leaves (Mk), 
parall. to palm-branches (Jn) 181 

Bread, he that eateth my 400 

Break, in pieces, 7.e. take to pieces, 
the parts of the Tabernacle 620 

Breaking, the, of bones 594; of 
bread to the hungry 419 

Breast, c. w. bosom 404 

Breasts of God, the, 45; of the Son 
or the Father 417-18 

Brethren, Christ’s, metaph., also 
described as His little children 46 

Bribe, a 129 

Bride, the, 7.e. Israel 348 

Broken heart, the sacrifice of a 384; 
s. Metaphor 

Buddha, the 195 

Builders, the, metaph. 186; of the 
people, z.e. the Sanhedrin 223 


“But,” interch. w., or parall. to, 
“for” 141, 842, 427 

Buy, c. w. take, or get 639; ‘“‘b. 
[corn],”’ c. w. hope, or wait 651 


Caiaphas, not in Mk 506; how in- 
troduced by Mt., Lk., Jn 506-7; 
the meaning of the name 508-9; 
like Balaam (Jn) 509 

Cain (in LXX) “exceeding sorrow- 
ful” 454 

Call (Heb.), c. w. meet 189 ' 

Cana, the wine at 45; typical of 
the Eucharist 430 

Carrying a vessel 212; God carries 
Israel 76 ; the heathen carry their 
idols 78 


A, Ps 


| 
) 
| 
) 
| 
) 
| 
| 
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Cast lots 576-8 

Catalusis, and cataluma (Gk) (1) 
lodging-place, (2) dissolution 395 , 

Catechisms, early Christian 705 

Cathedva, a seat of authority 219 

Ceasing, pray without 233 

Cedron (or Kidron) crossed by 
David, and (Jn) by Jesus 153 

Celsus charges Jesus with cowardice 
65, 463; blames Him for exclaim- 
ing Woe! 408 

Cephas (Jn), a title at first promised, 
not given 150 - 

“Certain, a’’ (Heb. and Syr.) c. w. 
(1) look, (2) take hold of 76 

Charge (vb), in Mk 24-32 

Chayoseth, Passover sauce 401 

Chastise, parall. to scourge 560 

Cherub 677 

Child, the, in the bosom of the 
Father 77; receive as a 121; chil- 
dren of God (Jn), z.e. elect (Mk) 
323; children of the kingdom 
(Mt.), parall. to ye (Lk.) 142 

Childbirth 312; s. Travail 

Chlamys 565 

Chosen, parall. to beloved 20 foll. 

Christ (Origen) in Gabriel and 
Michael 263; on the cross (in 
Jn) is regarded as the Passover 
346 


Christians, the test of, before a 
Roman tribunal 532 

Christos, or Chréstos 545 

Chronological order 192; aimed at 
by Lk. 201; inference as to from 
“cornfields” 204; in Mk, doubt- 
ful 204, 503 . 

Chrysostom, on :—the Anointing of 
Jesus 354; “hearken unto him” 
36; ‘“‘these little-ones”’ 80 

City, c. w. foal 175 

Clement of Alexandria, follows 
Clement of Rome 88; blends the 
Eucharist with the Supper at 
Bethany 350; on:—the eighth 
day 8; the Babe 45; little chil- 
dren, paidia 4%; faith and prayer 
56; “these little-ones’’ 80; a hun- 
dredfold with persecutions 140; 
first and last 143; Hosanna 183; 
s. also 72 and passim 

Clement of Rome 40, 76, 80, 102, 
1385; on offending the elect 88 

“Cloak’’ (Mk-Mt.), conn.w. ‘‘winter,”’ 
and parall. to “ goods” (Lk.) 310 

“Cloud,” or “clouds,’’ conn. w. the 
Coming 523 

Coat, Peter’s, ependutés (in Aq, 
=Heb. ephod) 501; s. Ependiutés 
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Cohort, (Jn)=multitude (Synopt.) 
477-88; c. w. “scribe” or “ga- 
ther” 481 ; ‘om. by Lk., emph, by 
Jn 482 

Coinage, or coin-stamp, of the soul, 
the 257 

Coming, God’s (Heb.) = self-mani- 
festation (Targ.) 329; is con- 
tinuous and dateless (Jn) 330 

Coming of Jesus, the, was fulfilled 
first in His resurrection 316; 
promises about, differently ex- 
pressed in Synopt. and in Jn 719 

Coming, the, of “‘one like a son of 
man’ to the Ancient of Days 
(Daniel) 523 

Commandment, the first 266-7; 
God’s, (Jn) a gift 272, and eternal 
life 283 

Commandments, the two great, com- 
bined in Test. XII Patr. 270 

Comment, transferred to speech 346 

Comparative, the, in Gk, ambig. 
= (1) “rather,”’ (2) “‘more” 56 , 

Concerning, or about, ambig. c. w. 
“to” 406 

Conflation 25, 52 

Conscience, the, ( ?) signified by ‘the 


doorkeeper”” 333; in a com- 
munity 333 
Consider, in “c. a vision” 589 
Consul, a, metaph. 547; the true 


and the false 552 
Context, argument from the non- 
quoted c. of a quoted text 495 
Controversies, obsolete, sometimes 
diffusely recorded in Mk 259 
Cophinus (Juvenal) 181 


Cords, c. w. rushes 217; a scourge 
of 217-18 . 
Corn (Gk), c. w. spices 650 ; s. dvoma 


Cornfields, chronological inference 
from mention of 204 

Corruption, deliverance from 376 

Covenant 423 foll.; s. Dzathéké 

Cowardice, imputed to Jesus by 

* Celsus 65, 463; comp. 155 

Creeds, the earliest 705 

Crime, 7.e. charge, or superscription, 
on the cross 584 

Cross, of Jesus, the 41; the ‘‘offence 
of” 88; Jesus bears for Himself 
573; those standing near, or 
far from 628 

Cross; the, generally, must be ex- 
pected (Epictet.) by the accused, 
if mute 549; bearing or taking 
up 572 

Crossing, or across, 
s. Pass over 


Cedron 153; 











Crucified, was, c. w. was lifted up 
683; “‘c. with Christ” 591 

Crucifixion of Jesus, the 563; the 
hour of 579-80; (?) virtual dis- 
tinguished from actual 580 

Crurifragium 625 

Crying aloud of the Messiah, the 
66-7; thrice in Jn 68 

Cup, of water, a 96; the c. of bless- 
ing 122 

Cup, or hour, metaph. 459, 464; the 
c. of suffering, two kinds of 466 ; 
of the Lord 466 

Cursing Christ in synagogue 838 

Curse “(/zt. anathematize), Peter be- 
gan to 582 foll. 

Custom, of releasing a prisoner, not 
really a custom, but Pilate’s habit 
5538-4 

Custom, according to the, ambig. 
(the c. of the Jews, or of Jesus) 
434 

Cynic, the, (Epictet.) claims to be 
a king 548 ' 


Daniel, on thrones 3; on white 
raiment 14; not quoted by Lk. 
309; supposed bearing of on the 
Coming of Christ 528; reference 
to in Mk 523; alluded to by 
Mt. 676 

Darkness, first Biblical mention of 
663 

Date of the day of the Lord, the 328 ; 
s. Day 


| Dative, with speak (“to”), c 


“about’’ 406 

David, was “made firstborn” 146; 
crosses the Kidron 153; the God 
of (Didaché) 183; called “our 


father ’’ (Mk), and “ the Patriarch”’ 
(Acts) 190; “ D. their king whom I 
will raise up”’ (Jerem.) 190; “the 
stone (Targ.) that the builders 
rejected’? 223; conn. w. Beth- 
lehem 274; descent of Messiah 
from 275; forbidden to build the 
Temple 285; D. and Jesus (in 
Jn) both cross the Kidron 449 

Dawn, deep (Philo and Lk.) 661 

Day, next, c. w. mountain 25; in- 
terch. w. hour 72; of the Lord, 
the date of the, not known to the 
Son (Mk-—Mt.), not knowable to 
the disciples (Lk.), detemporised 
(Jn) 326-9; “in that day” (Jn) 
329 

Days, intervals of, exceptional men- 
tion of 9; shortening the 815; 
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the Passover after two (Mk-—Mt.) 
339-46 ; six before the Passover 
(Jn) 342, 345 

Deaf, not in Jn 50 | 

Death, the dust of, z.e. Sheol, im- 
mersion in 158; Jerome and 
Origen on 158; smiting unto, and 
not unto 466 

Deceived (Gk), c. w. loved 125-6 


Deceivers, -ing etc., not in Lk. 294; > 


deceivers, not in Jn, but ini Jn 
318 
Dedicated gifts (Herod’s) 285 


’ Dedication, the Feast of the 182-3 


Definiteness in Synopt., parall. to 
indefiniteness in Jn 829 

Delivering up, the, of the Son of 
Man 62foll.; Jn on the 63; 
“delivering up” and Judas Is- 
cariot 68; conn. w. a mention 
of “Galilee’”’ or ‘‘in Galilee”’ 63; 
the Father “delivering up”’ or 
‘giving’ the Son 64; of Jesus 
559; of Christ’s spirit 615 

Delocalising and detemporising in 
Jn 329 

Denarius, God’s 257 

Denial, Peter’s, Origen on, quotes 
the Pauline context of the warning 
about “Jesus is anathema” 534; 
Synoptic variations as to, sub- 
ordinated by Jn 585 

Denying [Jesus], diff. fr. disowning 
535; parall. to being ashamed of 
536 

Departure, Christ’s 5; 
Christ’s 14, 30, 31, 35 


z.e. death, 





Dependence, of the Son on the | 


Father 45 
Descending, 
nected 733 
Destroy, this temple 210 
Destroyer, of others, the, is a self- 
destroyer 409 
Destruction, or perdition, is within 
ourselves 409; Judas, the son of 
(Jn) 409; “the d., oy demon, that 
wasteth at noonday”’ 582 
Determined, 7.e. decreed (Lk.) = 
written [in Scripture] (Mk—Mt.) 
408, 412 
Development, Philo on 381 
Didconot, the seven, the 
wrought by 736 
Diatessaron, Tatian’s, paraphrases 
and omits 18; omissions in 74, 
174, 193, 206, 321, 550, 604, 617, 
660, 700; granspositions. in 72, 
128, 431-2, 588; identifies the Jo- 


and ascending, con- 


771 


| Dramatic, 


ing of the Temple 200; implies 
that Joseph of Arimathea did not 
own Christ’s tomb 644 
Diathéké 423 foll.; “the blood of 
my” 423; in Lk., latent in vb 
diatithemat, ‘“‘make a d.” 428; 
equivalent of, in Jn 428 
Didaché, the, quoted 188; parall. to 
Barnabas 240 
Difficulties in Mk, earlier than easy 
substitutes in Mt. and Lk. 386 
‘*‘Dipping a sop and reaching it,” 
(Hor. Heb.) ‘“‘very unusual” 401 
Disarrangement, in Mk 345 
Disciple, the, whom Jesus loved 126 
Disciples, the, alone, 7.e. apart from 
the multitude 282 
Disowning [Jesus], diff. fr. denying 
535 


Dispersion, the 67 

Distributing bread, often implied 

- in the breaking of bread 419 

Divine nature in elemental things 
(Jn) 101 

Divorce, the discussion of, how 
originated 112 foll.; of a husband 
115 

Docetae, the doctrine of, about a 
fig-tree 209 

Doorkeeper, (Mk and Jn) 3881 foll. ; 
of the soul, the (Lucian) 332; 
a guardian conscience 888; c. w. 
Peter 333; (Chrys.) perh. Moses 
333 ; c. w. keeper of the keys. 334 ; 
c. w. pavanymph 335 

“Double portion,” a, of Elijah’s 
“spirit,” 7383; the condition of 
receiving, perh. referred to in 


Jn 732-3 
as distinct from his- 
torical, form of expression, pre- 
ferred by John 32, 97, 122, 234, 
248, 277, 308, 337, 429, 467, 503, 
553, 562, 697 
Draw near, c. w. touch 712 
Drawing, of men by Christ, the 19 
Drawn near, hath, (N.T.) applied 
to the kingdom of God 475-6 
Drinking'a deadly draught, not a 
martyr’s death 725 
Dual, Heb., how expr. in Aram. 441 


' Dumb, not in Jn 50 


signs | 


Dust of death, z.e, Sheol, immersion 
in 158; s. Baptism 


| Duty, ie. debt, c. w. Gk end 471; 


“this has paid d.”’ 472 


| Each, (LXX) parall. to “man,” or 
hannine with the Synoptic cleans- | 


“‘one,”’ or “one man”’ (Heb.) 406 
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Ear, an, restoration of to its place, 
(2?) error for “sword” 494; the 
right e. in Lk.—Jn 503 

Early, meaning of 660; never in 
Lk. 661 

Early tradition, submerged 13 

Eating, conn. w. Christ’s resur- 
rection 709 

Ebionites, the, rejected wine in the 
Eucharist 480 

Economy, 7.e. dispensation [of sal- 

* vation] 475 * 


Egotism, altruism beneath appear- 


ance of 517 

Egyptian priests, (Plutarch) 101 

“Eight days, about,” parall. to 
“six days’? 8-10 

Eighth day, superior to seventh 8 ; 
Justin M. on 8 

Ejaculation 314 

Elaion, oil, and eleos, mercy 348 

Elect, conn. w. Son and Purifier 21 ; 
the, insoluble problems about 
318; the gathering of 320; elect 
(Mk) = children of God (Jn) 323 

Eleven years, in Pistis Sophia 289 
(should have referred to Son 3244c 
‘‘some years’’) 

Eli and Eloi 599 

Eliezer, a symbolic name 358 

Elijah, 7.e. Helias, c. w. Hélos, 
“sun” 602; why a type of the 
Prophets 19; E. and John the 
Baptist 34; “in the spirit and 
power of” 34; the expected 
coming of 35; in Lk., a type of 
the ascending Saviour 36; E. and 
Moses, Jn on 87; at his ascension, 
“separated” from Elisha 731 

Ellipsis, of apodosis 462 

Embalming 874-81; mistransl. 
“burying” 374-5; not a Hebrew 
practice 875; the, of Jacob and 
Joseph 875; perh. symbolic 376 

Emit (Aram.), c. w. finish 609 

Emmaus, (?)c. w. Tiberias 708-9 

Emphasis, on pers. pron. 4; on 
personal aspects, in Jn 288; 
s. John 

Emporion, unique for emporia 218; 
in LXX, parall. to Heb. “harlot,” 
and expl. as ref. to merchandise 
213 

End, (n.), only once used in Jn 3801, 
329; Telos (Gk) custom, 7.e. cus- 
tomary duty, tax, debt 471; “it 
has [its] end” (Lk.) 610; (vb) “‘it 
is ended” (Jn) 610 

Ended, conn. w. fully paid 471 

Ends, of the earth, the 148 
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Endure, (Synopt.) = abide, or wait 
(Jn) 301 

Enlightenment, warning, or (Mk) 
“charging,’’ implied by Heb. 
zohar 29 

Enoch, theories about 683 

Enough, it is, z.e. desist (imperat.) 
815; conn. w. ‘‘two swords” 
(Lk.) 470; w. the “sword” of 
“an angel” (Chron.) 315, 470 

Ensign, of the Son of Man, the 321 

Entombing, of Jesus, the 639 

Entrance (Heb.), c. w. ass 175 


_Ependiités, Peter’s “coat,’’ in Aq.= 


Heb. ephod 501 
Ephrem Syrus, on Peter’s fiery trial 


105; on the stone at Christ’s 
grave 668 
Epictetus, on:—paidia 39; the 


Beast and the Man 45; _ possi- 
bilities 54; marriage 120; money 
129; the season of figs 209; pelf 
219; the folly of indiscriminate 
trustfulness 225; Christ’s excla- 
mation of Woe! 409; God’s in- 
ability to save self-destroyers 409 ; 
the immorality of trouble 452; 
“Plead before your judge, or else 
be prepared for the cross” 549 


Episémos, notable, appl. to the 
name Jesus 557; c. w. (LXX) 
bound 557 


Esau, called (Midr.) the first 146; 
the kiss of 351 
Essenes, the, and House of Prayer 


7 

Eternal life, God’s commandment 
is (Jn) 283 

Euangelion, gospel, and evangelize, 
preach the gospel, not in Jn 300 

Eucharist, the 390-430; the institu- 
tion of 448 foll.; Lk. on (two 
versions) 414; Justin M. on 422; 
Synoptic accts of, defective 425 ; 
conn.,in Clem. Alex., w. the Supper 
at Bethany 350 

Eucharistic, distribution, the, Judas 
absent from (Const. A post.) 399; 
hymning; conn. w. the Jewish 
Hallel 433; s. Hymning 

Euché, vow or prayer 56 ; (?) ““more 
powerful” (ambig.) than faith 57 

Eunuchs, Mt. on 120 

Eusebius, on an oracle about the 
fall of Jerusalem 306 

Eve, and the Virgin Mary (Irenaeus) 
143 

Even (Heb.), c. w. “and” 178 

Evolution of tradition, distinct from 
invention 484 
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Exclamative, or interrogative 473 

Exclusiveness, dramatized in Jn 97 

Excommunication 98 

Executions, delayed till feast-days 
343 

Exodus, the word 35; 
or departure 14, 35 

Exodus, the book, a promise in 
“in the morning...glory”’), conn. 
w. Christ’s resurrection (Origen) 
662 

Expansion, in transln 461 

Expire, appl. to the first Patriarchs 
612 

Extortion, in the Temple 212 

“Eyes, beautiful in the” 147 

Ezekiel, on warning as a prophet’s 
duty 29 


Christ’s e. 


Face-cloth, the, in Christ’s tomb 
670-72 

Faith, not Paaticann by Jn 225; 
“have faith in God” (Mk) 227; 
s. Belief, Believe 

Fall away, desert, c. w. fall to the 
ground 497; ‘stumbled and fell” 
(Ps.) perh. appl. by early Chris- 
tians literally to the enemies of 
Jesus 499 

Falling on the earth (Mk), parall. to 
kneeling (Lk.), appl. to Jesus 455 

False prophet, not in Jn, but in 
1 Jn 318; how to be judged 66 

“Family relationship” (Origen) be- 
tween the four accounts of the 
Anointing of Jesus 387 

Famine, conn. w. pestilence 290 

Far yet near (God), near yet far 
(idols) 311; f. may refer to time 
630 

Far off, appl. to Gentiles 269 

Fasting, Jerome and Tertull. on 56 ; 
f. and prayer 56 

Father, our, a title mostly reserved 
by Jews for no men but the first 
three Patriarchs 190; our father 
David (Mk) 190 

Father’s house, lit. and metaph. 438 

Fear (Aram.), c. w. travail-pangs 
(Heb.) 291; disconnected by Jn 

- from Christ’s resurrection 702; 
“fear not” (Jn) = “‘rejoice great- 
ly”’ (Zech.) 192; Israel ‘‘feared’”’ 
Joshua 152; emphasized in O.T., 
subordinated in Jn 58, 154; feared 
* (Mk) c. w. saw 699-703 

Feasts (Jn), conn. w. visits to the 
Temple 198-9 ; executions delayed 
‘till 843; s. Dedication, Passover 





— 


Feet, the washing of 151 

Figs, the season for (Epictet.) 209; 
Pliny on 205; good and bad 
325 

Fig-leaves, Philo on 207; first Bibl. 
mention of 206-7 

Fig-tree, withered, the (Mk—Mt.) 
196, 228; a barren (Lk.) 202; the 
symbolism of the 205; conn. 
w. Nathanael 209; in Marcan 
parable 381 

Finding, the, of an ass by Jesus 176 ; 
of Hagar and Israel by God 177; 
of Philip by Jesus 177; Philo on 
divine f. 178; a great f. hath God 
wrought 177; “he found him in 
Bethel,’’ ambig. 177 

“Find nothing” in any one, ?.e, no 
debt due to the seeker 472 

Found, was not, 7.e. was not to be 
f., had disappeared 683 

Finish (Aram.), c. w. send forth 
(Heb.) 609; it is finished 471, 
610; s. Ended 

Fire, Jn on 103 foll. ; comp. 95, 105; 
f. unquenchable 90; fire and the 
fire 90, 103; Simon Magus on 94; 
the Synoptic doctrine of, why 
omitted by Jn 94; salted with 98 ; 
f. on the altar 98 

Fire-of-coals (Jn bis) 105 

Firm-in-belief, conn. w. make-firm 
227 

First (in time or order ?) 141% 
“Andrew first (?) found Simon” 
(Jn) 149; “first Simon” (Mt.) 
147; Heb. once, in LXX, c. w. 
firstborn 145; Esau called ‘‘the 
f.”’ 146; God called “THE F.”’ 146 ; 
ef in’ A.Vo= “chief”. in BY. 
148; “my f.” (Jn) 7z.e. “my chief” 
148-9 


First (or single) Biblical mention 
of :—prophet 36; rich 182; a 
hundredfold return 137; first 7.e. 
former (LXX firstborn) 145; fig- 
leaves 206; stand praying 237; 
tribulation 311; shortening the 
days 315; lift up your heads 322 ; 
sweet savour 383; my (7.e. God’s) 
memorial 426; my (7.e. God’s) king 
589; hyssop 607; the veil 617; 
lintel 628; darkness 663; was 
not, 7.e. was not to be seen, was 
gone 683 

First mention in LXX_ of:—not 
possible 54; tribulation 110 

First and last 141-7; Origen and 
Jerome on 144-5 

First commandment, the 266-7 ~ 
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Firstborn, David was made 146; 
in LXX (once) f. = Heb. first 
145-6 

Five days 9 

Flee, c. w. fall away, fall 497 

Flesh, human, metaph. (1) rebel- 
lious, (2) well disposed but weak 
467-8; in Jn 468-9; means 
selfishness (Philo) 89; judging 
according to the 89; the antithesis 
between f. and spirit, om. in Lk., 
emph. in Jn 88 

Foal (N.T.), fastened to a vine 
(Justin M.) 174; c. w. city 175 

For, interch. w. but 65, 144, 342, 
427 

Forgive, how to, a prominent sub- 
ject in Christ’s doctrine 238; 
c. w. let alone 358-9 

Fornication, c. w. merchandise 214 

Forsake, Heb. and Aram. 599; c. w. 
reproach 599 

Forty days 9; forty six years 286 

Foundation, of the New Jerusalem, 
the 253 

Four days 9 

Friend, c. w. other (in ‘each other’’) 
407 

From (Gk), c. w. upon 462; from 
afar (Ps. and Gosp.) implying 
recoil 626 foll. 

Fruit, in Jn 825; c. w. summer 325 

Fuller, “‘no f. on earth” 138-19; 

- God described as a, 7.e. as Cleanser 
17; a rabbinical metaph. title 17; 
c. w. lamb 16; Rashi on “the 
fuller’s field’? 15; parables of 
fullers 16 

Future (tense), c. w., or parall. to, 
imperat. 78, 74, 485; c. w. past 383 


Galilee, conn. w. ‘delivering up” 
63; c. w. Judaea 201; (Mk—Mt.) 
“T will go before you to”’ parall. 
tc (Lk.) ‘‘while he was yet in” 
438; in Jn, parall. to (Lk.) Na- 
zareth, (Mk—Mt.) patris, father- 
land 438; perh. conn. w. spiritual 
home, Father’s House 489 ; ‘‘goeth 
before you into” (Mk—Mt.) 693; 
“he spake unto you in” (Lk.) 694 

Gall, for my meat 575 

Garden, or Paradise 642 

Garments, Christ’s, how divided 576. 

Gate-keepers, of hell, the 322 

Gates, of Jerusalem, or Sheol, or 
Heaven 322 

Gather (Heb.) = pity (LXX) 322; 
c. w. receive hospitably 370 








“Gathered, to his people,’ Philo 
and Talmud on 613-14 

Gatherers, for the fire 95 

Gathering, of the elect, the (Mk— 
Mt.), redemption (Lk.), unification 
(Jn) 320foll.; into one (Jn) 323 

Gehenna, in Lk. 97; “son of G.,” 
once in the Bible 411 

Genesis, illustrates Mk on a hundred- 
fold return 187; prophecy about 
the Messiah in, Mk perb. in- 
fluenced by 173 

Gentiles, 
judgment for the 69; called “the 
last’? 143; conn. w. the Temple 
176; the Charter of the, the Gift 
of Tongues 738 

Gesture, sometimes needed to ex- 
plain speech 683-5 

Geth, or Ge, in Gethsemane 448; 
Geth, winepress, c. w. Ge (Euseb.), 
mountain, chasm, ravine 448 

Gethsemane, and the Transfigura- 
tion 6; variously interpreted 448— 
50 

Give, ‘‘all that thou hast given me” 
in Jn 47; giving, or delivering 
up, the Son 64; giving, divine 
greatness consists in 75 

Glory, in the Gospels 1-5; conn. w. 
thrones 8; parall. to kingdom 3; 
conn. w. Transfiguration by Lk. 
alone 4; of the Father, the, con- 
sists in giving 23; ‘the, of the 
Lord, ye shall see in the morning” 
662 

Gnosis, magnified by Gnostics 56; 
the need of, recognised by Jn 
(Origen) 192 

Gnostic legends 574 


Go before, i.e. prepare the way for, 


conn. w. a journey 439 ; 

Going forth of Jesus, the 469; “‘let 
us be going” (Mk—Mt.), om. (Lk.), 
transposed (Jn) 469 

God, described as a “fuller” 17; re- 
garded as a Mother 43; walking 
243 

“God, my” in Mk—Mt. 595; in 
Scripture 596-7; Origen on 598 

Good thing, any, from Nazareth 277 

Government, the, on his shoulders 44 


Governor, Heb.-Gk word 548 ; Pilate - 


not called a, in Mk and Jn 543 
Grammateus, (1) scribe, (2) town- 
clerk 276 
Great, no merit in refusing to be 44 
Greater, the, shall serve the less 
(LXX) 145; works, the promise 
of 285 
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Greatest, who is the? 70—75 

Greatness, divine, consists in giving 
75 . 

Greek corruption 188-9 

“Greeks, the” = ‘‘the Dispersion”’ 
67; “certain Greeks” typical of 
Gentiles 179, 216 

Guest-chamber, for the Eucharist, 
the 394 

Guide (Aram.), c. w. speak (Heb.) 
694 

Guileless, milk, 7.e. unadulterated 
351 

Gunaikomorphism, appl. to the Son 
418 


Hades, in Lk 97. 
Hadrian, the statue of, in Jerusalem 


308 

Hagar, found by the Lord 177 

Haggada, the 16 

Hair, not a, shall perish 723; sys 
Martyr 

Hallel, the Passover Psalms 432 

Hand of the poor, that which is in 
the 385 

Handling, lit. and metaph. 710-11 

Hands, ‘of a kind” (Origen) 714; 
of intercession (Moses and Jesus) 
633; lifted or stretched out 633 

Hard,#a h. thing 127; 7.e. against 
nature 129; hard (Synopt.) = not 
possible (Jn) 132 

Harming, no, the Stoic doctrine 
about n. h. 723 


‘Harvest, the Law of the 11 


Hasten, c. w. tomorrow 25 

Have money, those who, 2.e. whose 
chief characteristic is their m. 132; 
s. Master 

Having aught against anyone, Je- 
rome on 2388 

Heads, c. w. rulers 322 

Heal (Gk), c. w. permit. 490 

Hear, c. w. hear about 222; c. w. 
amaze 256 


Heart, the leaven in the 289 ; a sacri- 


fice when broken 383; of Aaron, 
the (bearing the names of Israel) 


Heaven, to Jews might suggest 
“which heaven?” e.g. the third 
727; the third 6 

Hebraized Gk words 469, 481, 486 

Hebrew, Gk deviations from in 
LXX, parall. to Gk deviations 
in Gospels 25; c. w. Aram. 599; 
dual(?), Mk misled by 440; 
Gospel (Jerome’s) 622; original, 








sign of, in the active infin. 729; , 


thought, latent in Mk, sometimes 
poetic 78, 95, 440 

Hélios (Gk), sun, a Hebraized word 
602 

Here, c. w. weep 685 

Hermas, quoted 102, 129 

Hermon, Mount 7; identif. by some 
w. Mount of Transfiguration 24 

Herod Antipas, why conn. by Lk. 
w. the Passion 482; why not 
mentioned by Jn 484; conn. w. 
Pilate in Acts, quoting Ps. 543 

Herod the Great, c. w. H. Antipas 
483 

Hexaemeron, a, 10, 122; in Jn 
(twice) 346-7, 641; suggested by 
Const. Apost. 399 

Hidden, was, or hid himself (Jn) 


246 

Hiding, God’s, when He reveals 70 ; 
of Jesus, the 69-70, 246 

High priest, the, (?) Annas or Caia~ 
phas 506; during that year 507; 
a disciple known to (Jn) 530 

Hillel, and Shammai 16, 410 

Him, ambig. 177 

History, conveyable through site 
173, 626 

Hither, c. w. behold 684 

Hold, take hold of, c. w. ‘‘one”’ 76 

Holy Spirit, the, typified by a 
“little child” 81; parall. to. **a 
mouth and wisdom’’ 302; said 
to be “ grieved’ 303; the personi- 
fication of, weakened in Targums 
804; c. w. the Angel of the Lord 


304; regarded as Mother 305 ; the” 


promise of, not in Mk- -App. or 
Mt. ad fin. 721, and variously 
placed by Lk. and Jn 721 

Holy Supper, the (Clem. Alex.) 350 

Home, or Father’s House, lit. and 
metaph. 488 ; Christ’s h.in heaven, 
or in Galilee 438-9 

Homeric poetry, a trace of 667 

Hope, or wait (Heb.), c. w. “buy 
fcorn}”’ 650; c. w. “behold” 651 

Hopla, arms of warfare (Jn); in 
Heb., c. w. kiss 485 

Hosanna (Mk, Mt., Jn) 182; Lk.’s 
equiv. of 182; two distinct Chris- 
tian tendencies about 189; ex- 
planation of by Clem. Alex. 183 ; 
c. w. Osanna 184, and Osienna 
185; Origen suggests a new in- 
terpretation of 185; conn. in 
Talmud with Feast of Tabernacles 
186; a name for a bundle of 
branches 187 
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» Hosea, (‘after two days’’) quoted 
346; on “‘smiting”’ 466 

Hour, Christ’s 67; or cup 459; 
interch. w. day 72; third, sixth, 
and ninth connected 581-2; of 
the morning sacrifice, the 581 

Hour, the third 579 foll. ; (Mk) the 
hour of the crucifixion 579 ; Jewish 
traditions about 580; the San- 
hedrin began to sit from 580 

Hour, the sixth 581; Jn on 582 

Hours, the first three, God is wroth 
during 580 

House, ellipsis of, in Gk but not in 
Heb. 488; (Heb.) = substance, 
household 835; metaph. (1) the 
World, .(2) the Church 382-3; 
earthly or spiritual 695 ; s. Home, 
Mountain 

How long! 493; does not imply. un- 
belief 496 

Humanity, the coinage of 257 

“Humbled himself,’ appl. to Jesus 
455 

Humility, a rigitt and a wrong 43; 
when true, not a conscious self- 
humbling 121 

Hundredfold, a, in Genesis and Mk 
137 foll.; with persecutions 133— 





40; conn. w. Abraham’s planting | 


(Philo) 138 ; 
fold” 139 

“Hurt you, nothing shall” 722; 
s. Anytus 

Hussopos, hyssop, (?) c. w. hussos 
(Gk) javelin 604 
ymning, 7.e. accomplishing the 
- Hallel 482; h. according to the 
custom (Const. Apost.) conn. w. 
the Last Supper 483; h. and 
dancing (Acts of Jn) conn. w. the 
Last Supper 433 

Hyperbole, poetic (Mk) parall. to 
prose (Lk.) 3214 

Hypotheses, tend to alter traditions 
336 

Hyssop (Jn) = reed (Mk—Mt.) 603 ; 
used as a flavour (Philo and Non- 
nus) 604-5; Philo on the Essene 
use of 605; symbolism of 606 


parall. to ‘“‘mani- 


“<7,?? T AM, and “‘itis I’”’ 58; parall. 


to “the Wisdom of God” 259; 
Jn’s use of 517-19; ‘‘I set up the 
pillars’ (Rashi, ‘“‘I, thy people, 
Israel’’) 518; sometimes expr. by 
“this man”’ 406 

Ibn Ezra 44, 66, 92; on the “ griev- 
ing” of the Holy Spirit 304 








Idol, an, near yet far, God far yet | 


near $11 

Ignatius 98, 129 ; on the two coinages 
of the soul 257; on the Anointing 
of Jesus, does not refer to Luke 
347 

Immanence, divine, parall. to in- 
ambulance 2438 

Imperative, parall. to, or c. w., 
future 78, 74, 485; c. w. indic. 210, 
228, 300, 428; in Gk, c. w. inf. 
462; ironical or judicial 519 


_Imperfect, parall. to aorist 367 


In the name, and on the name 85; 
“in” c. w. “among” 102 

Inambulance, divine, parall. to im- 
manence 2438 

Indefinite subject (‘they’) ambig. 
274 

‘‘Indication,”’ as distinct from proof 
263 

Indicative, c. w. imperat. 210, 228, 

‘ 300, 423; c. w. interrog. 395 

Inference, sometimes a cause of 
error 407 

Infinitive (Gk), after ‘‘in,’’ a sign of 
transl. from Heb. 25; c. w. im- 
perat. 462 

Intercession 237; the i. of Aaron 
bearing on his heart the names of 
Israel 404 — 

Interpretation, new, diff. fr. in- 
vention 384 


‘Interrogation in prayer 61 


Interrogative, ambig. 37, 395, 443, 
460, 473 


Intervals of days, exceptional men- 


tion of 9 

Intervention, of Jn for Mk, passim ; 
important exceptions to 49, 444, 
528, 532-5 

Irenaeus, on :—Eve and the Virgin 
Mary 148; heretical baptism 156 ; 
Abomination and the Man of Sin 
807; the Ebionites 4380 


Irony, Johannine 10, 67, 211, 251 


etc. 

Irony, (?) in “sleep on now” 473 

Isaac, 7.e. laughter 45; persecuted 
137 

Isaiah (see Index to Scriptural pas- 
sages) sawn asunder 94 


. Israel, a child carried by Jehovah 


76-7 ; God’s missionary 148 ; c. w. 
the Jews (Lk.) 191; the meaning 
of the name 277; the Bride 348 ; 
“king of I.,”” not in Lk., twice 
in Jn 546 

Israelites, renegade 92 


| Itacism 462 
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Jacob, the wrestler, a type of tribu- 
lation 312 ; the embalming of 375 ; 
J. and Esau, the birth of 145 

Jeremiah, regarded as “a suckling” 
44 


Jerome, confuses Simon the leper 
with S. the Pharisee 354; inter- 
prets Bartimaeus as Barsemia 167 

Jerome, on :—“six days” 8; white 
garments 14; the fuller’s field 15 ; 

Elijah and John the Baptist 34; 
Moses and Elijah 35; the “ grow- 
ing up” of the Suffering Servant 
40; fasts 56; these little ones 80 ; 
a little child 81; salting babes 
99: first and last 144-5; the dust 
of death 158; the cup of martyr- 
dom 159; “my Mother, the Holy 
Spirit” 305; the Abomination of 
Desolation 308; “lift up your 
heads” 322; the Anointing of 
Jesus 354; Bethany 369; the old 
and the new 881; Judas dipping 
in the bowl] 405 ; Gethsemane 448 ; 
Christ troubled for Judas 456; 
the bindingof Jesus 541; the peni- 
tentrobber592 ; the promise about 
taking up serpents 726; Elijah 
ascending unhurt by flame 732; 
the Hebrew and LXX texts 631 

[Jerome], 2.e. pseudo- Jerome on Mk, 
includes Peter in the Boanerges 13 

Jerusalem, “‘journeying to J.’’ may 
imply several visits 207-8, 222 ;° 
“scribes from J.” 225; to be de- 
stroyed by the Romans 251; the 
siege of 290; called by Jerome 
the Christian Athens 145 

Jesus, the typical Child, or Paidion 
47; might be called by Jewish 
Christians the ‘Fuller’ 18; 
blesses children in Mk, but not in 
Lk. 116-17; generates, or in- 
creases, faith 59; described, in 
Jn, as ‘“‘finding” the ass that the 
disciples “find,’’ in Synopt. 176 ; 
perh. visited Jerusalem often 222 ; 
the family of, regular attendants 
at the Passover 201; early 
preaching of (Lk.) in Judaea 201 ; 
the thoughts of, beneath the words 
226; quotes the Pentateuch to 
Sadducees 262; predictions of 
His “rising again”’ 466 ; described 
as “learning obedience’”’ 466, and 
as “‘not pleasing himself” 518; 
last words of, to the Jews 522, 
and to Judas 407, 491; the earlier 
and the later attitude of,. to- 
ward the Temple 515; the final 
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teaching of in the Temple 282; 
post-resurrectional utterances of 
289; last words of, before death, 
to the disciples 469, 475 

Jews, the, in Lk., c. w. Israel 191 

Joanna (?), in Lk., c. w. Joannes 659 

John, the son of Zebedee, traditions 
about as martyr 159 ; unique men- 
tion of, in Synopt., as receiving 
a special precept 84; (?) “known 
to the high priest”’ 531 

John the Baptist, s. Baptist 

John, z.e. the (unknown) author of 
the Fourth Gospel, intervenes to 
explain or correct Mark, p. ix 
and passim: prefers dramatic to 
historical form $32, 122, 284, 248, 
265, 277, 308, 337, 553; umncon- 
ventionality of 34; prefers posi- 
tive to negative doctrine 37, 89, 
209, 264, 292; meets the charge 
that Jesus fled from danger 67, 
155; ascribes a divine nature to 
elemental things 101; bases his 
Gospel on Nature 105, 317; as- 
sumes the naturalness of tribula- 
tion 110; describes Andrew as 
“first” finding his brother Simon 
147 foll.; instead of condemning 
rivalry, inculcates unity 161; 
alone mentions ‘‘ the ruler of this 
world” 163; attributes to Jesus 
what Synoptists attribute to dis- 
ciples 178; quotes Zech. “rejoice 
greatly” as “fear not” 192; con- 
nects the Treasury with judgment 
203; assumes Christ’s works of 
healing to be numerous 224; does 
not mention, yet implies’ and 
classifies, faith 225; toward the - 
close of his Gospel rarely mentions 
the Temple 245; dwells on the 
positive aspect of resurrection 265 ; 
asserts that Moses “wrote about” 
the Messiah (“wrote about me’’) 
265; ignores the Temple in the 
doctrine on the Last Days 288; 
supplements the Gospel in the 
Epistle 318; implies ‘‘ransom”’ 
but does not mention it 164, 323 ; 
delocalises and detemporises 329 ; 
implies a Hexaemeron_ twice 
346-7 ; reinterprets, but does not 
invent 884; presents an equiv. 
to the Synopt. “testament” 428 ; 
extenuates, where Mk exaggerates, 
Peter’s lapse 535; disconnects 
Christ’s resurrection from(Synopt.) 
“fear” and “amazement” 702; s. 
also Dramaticexpression and Irony 
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John, on:—glory 1-5; signs and 
wonders 12; Christ’s (Lk.) ‘‘de- 
parture’” 31; Moses freq. (as 
contrasted with Elijah seldom) 
37; “‘little children” (implied 
in regeneration) 44-8; the (Sy- 
nopt.) “delivering up” of Christ 
63 foll.; Christ’s “crying aloud” 
68; the doctrine of (Synopt.) the 
“greater” 75 ; ‘‘living’’ (adj.) 101 ; 
fire 103; the equiv. of fire 105; 
the Law of persecution 139; ‘‘my 
first (z.e. chief)” 148-9; Jesus 
crossing Kidron 153; ‘beyond 
Jordan” 154; sea of Galilee 154; 
the Son “preparing a place”’ 160 ; 
“born in sin” 168; the “finding”’ 
of an ass by Jesus 176; onarion 
178 ; Christ’s visits to the Temple 
196 ; a scourge of cords 217-18 ; 
standing (stékein) 289 ; the “ walk- 
ing’”’ of Jesus 242 ; the tabernacling 
of the Logos 244; Jesus hidden 
or hiding 246; book-learning 
(Isaiah) 258; the woman travail- 
ing 313; gathering into one the 
scattered 328; fruit 325; the time 

_of the Lord’s coming 329; “the 
end” and “it is ended” 329; 
Bethany 870 foll.; Mary Magda- 
lene and the woman that was a 
sinner 388-9; antenatalism 410— 
12; predestination 440-12; the 
scattering of the disciples 437 ; 
Kidron 449; sorrow (not men- 
tioned till the close of the Gospel) 
453; Messianic (Mk) intercession 
457 ; flesh, z.e. the fleshly nature 
of man 468-9; the sixth hour 
582; the “title” on the cross 
586-7; Christ’s thirst 601; the 
women near the Cross 681; a 
Hexaemeron 641; Mary Magda- 
lene 672;'Galilee (contrast Lk.) 
694-5; God’s meeting-place with 
man 697-8 ; evidence from hearing 
and seeing 698, from touching 
and handling 718; “all that thou 
hast given me”’ 719; the Son, not 
“taken up” but “going up” 732 

John subordinates, or seldom men- 
tions :—little child 45; fear 58, 
152, 154; fire 95; last (exc. in 
‘last day’’) 148; end 301; signs 
and wonders 738 

John omits :—mention of praying 
11; Synoptic details about John 
the Baptist 34; deaf and dumb 
50; right and left hand of Christ 
161; any precept to love enemies 





271; scribe 276; Mount of Olives 
288 ; gospel and preach 300; any 


selection of companions by Jesus” 


450; many Synoptic names 573; 
the name of the Lord’s mother 
633; almost all the agreements 
between Lk. and Mk-App. 707 

John emphasizes :—Christ’s per- 
sonal affection 59, 62; and per- 
sonal aspects generally 288, 429; 
requesting as distinct from praying 
61; precepts of unity instead of 
prohibitions of rivalry 161; the 
fruit of doing instead of the danger 
of not doing 429 

John has occasional words or allu- 
sions common to Lk. 360, 503, 532, 
and may be said to intervene 
sometimes agst Mk 444, 528, 532 

Jordan, Joshua crossing J. 153; 
“beyond J.” avoided by Lk. but 
not by Jn 154 

Joseph, the embalming of 375 

Joseph of Arimathea 127; prob. not 
the owner of Christ’s tomb 643 

Josephus 57, 125 

Joshua, “feared” by Israel 152; 
J., crossing Jordan, a type of Jesus 
152-3 

Journeying, by stages (Lk.), perh. 
parall. to distinct journeys (Jn) 
207-8, 222 

Joy succeeding trouble 456 

*Jubilee, (Aquila) ‘“‘the [year] that 
remits [debts]’’ 461 

Judaea, c. w. Galilee 201 

Judas Iscariot 66; the entering of 
Satan into (Lk. and Jn) 344-5, 
391-2 ; called (Mk) ‘‘the one of the 
Twelve” 391 ; (Jn) ‘““Simon’s son” 
392 ; designated as the traitor 397 ; 
alleged (Const. Apost.) to have 
been absent from the Eucharistic 
distribution 899; regarded by Jn 
as sick unto death 402; Christ’s 
last words to 407, 491; described 
by Nonnus as “‘oscillating” 481 

Judas Maccabaeus 182 

Judge, the Saviour, how converted 
into a 785; the Messiah as a 567 

Judging (Jn) implies “sitting’’ in 


judgment (Synopt.) 522-4, 734; 


after the sight of one’s eyes 568 

Judgment, for the Gentiles 69; 
conn. w. the Treasury and alms- 
giving 202-3 

Justin Martyr, on :—the eighth day 
8; the “suckling” or “‘sucker” in 
Isaiah (LX X) 40; pazdion 40-44 ; 
names of the Messiah 41; “of- 
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fending (skandalizein)’’ 88 ; Isaiah 
sawn asunder 94; ‘‘the whole of 
the* Psalm (xxii)’’ as Messianic 
158 ; a Millennium 262 ; Bethphage 
but nowhere Bethany 365; the 
Eucharist 422 foll.; covenanting 
(diff. in Apol. and Dial.) 428; 
controversial points in the Eu- 
charist 429-30; the “‘mixture”’ in 
the Eucharist 480; the binding of 
Jesus 541-2; gives two traditions 
(A pol. and Dial.) about the “‘foal’”’ 
in N.T. 174; perh. once alludes to 
Mk 174; s. also 215, 380 


Keteb, a demon 582; s. Destruction 
and Noon 

Keys, the keeper of the, c. w. door- 
keeper 334 

Kidron (or Cedron), passed over by 
David and Jesus 158, 449 ; Kidron 
(Jn) = Gethsemane (Mk—Mt.) 449 

Killed, to be, is not to be harmed 
722-4; s. Anytus 

Kind (Heb.), c. w. “believe” 60; 
“this k.”’ [of devil] 55, 59 

King, and robber, antithetical 558 ; 
“my king” (uttered by God) 589 ; 
the claim to be a 545; metaph., 
in Gk and Rom. literature 547 


“King of Israel,” not in Lk., 
twice in Jn 546; uttered by 
mockers in Mk—Mt. 546; c. w. 


King of the Jews (Lk.) 191, 590 

“King of the Jews,” uttered by 
Pilate, in mockery, which is em- 
phasized ironically by Jn 558-9 

Kingdom, parall. to glory 3; of God, 
the, and little children 388 foll. ; 
how to enter into the 128 foll. 

Kiss, the, of Esau, and of Judas 849; 
(Heb.) c. w. weapons 485; a false 
and a true, Philo on 489 

Kneeling (Lk.), parall. to falling on 
the earth (Mk) 455 

Knife, c. w. sword 492 

Know, “knew not what he said”’ 5; 
know and know of 64-5; known 
to the High priest, a disciple (Jn) 
530; be made known c. w. meet 
696-7 

Kiurios, without article, 7.e. Jehovah 
314 


Ladder, Jacob’s, preparatory for the 
Tent of Meeting 516-17 ; regarded 
as the Logos, or Son of Man 517 

Lamb, a, ‘standing as though it 
had been slain” 240; the, the 
Song of 3; c. w. “fuller” 16 
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Lantern, (Jn) unique 485; Gk word 
Hebraized 486 

Laodicean Church, the, the door- 
keeper in 3381 

Last, (?)in time or order 141; the 
latest converts, z.e. Gentiles 141-7 

Last days, the 284 foll.; Jn on 
287-8 

Last words, the, of Jesus, to the dis- 
ciples 469 foll., 475, to Judas 407, 
491, to the Jews 522, before the 
Ascension 714-22; last words of 
a dying Jew 608 

Latin-Greek words in Mk 356 

Law, the, of Moses, regarded in 
Midr. as the Mother of babes 42 ; 
the L. and the Temple, joint in- 
fluence of, during Christ’s man- 
hood, for evil 226; a new L., 
conn. w. the Transfiguration $; 
the L. of the Harvest 11 

Leave, c. w. let go 496 

Leaven, in the heart 239 

Legions, of God, the 493 

Leper, Simon the 858; a name of 
the Messiah 878; lepers, purifica- 
tion of, conn. w. Eucharist (Jus- 
tin M.) 878; s. Simon 

Less, the greater shall serve the 
(LXX) 145 

Let alone (Gk aphes), c. w. remit 
358 

Let go, c. w. leave 496 

Lift up, the soul, conn. w. praying 
6; c. w. lift up oneself 6; your 
heads (Ps. and Lk.) 322; the eyes 
434; c. w. take away 730 

Lifted up, on the cross, Jesus was 
36 ; c. w. was crucified 683 

Light (n.), flame, may mean ‘“‘ warm- 
ing” 510, implying (1) illumina- 
tion, or (2) destruction 510-11; 
(Heb.) c. w. ‘‘see’”’ 511 

Light(vb), parall. to ‘‘kindle around’”’ 
510 


Lintel, first mention of 623; of the 
Temple, the, c. w. veil of the 
Temple 622 

Literal, the, mixed with the meta- 
phorical 644 

Little-child, paidion, in Jn only 
twice 45; defined as ‘‘son”’ in 
context 62; the (typical), in 
Christ’s arms 75-9; possibly a 
name of Christ Himself 81; re- 
ceive as a 121 

Little-children 38, 47; “be not, in 
your minds” 89; in Jn 44-7; the, 
of Christ, are also His brethren 
46; altered to ‘‘babes”’ 117 
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**Little-one, the,’’ in Jewish thought 
80; ‘‘these little-ones,’’ meaning 
of 80; Samuel, the 1. 80 

Little while, a, (Jn) meaning of 317 

Litra, pound weight, conn. w. shekel 
of the sanctuary 364 

Liturgy, early Christian 434 

Living, in Jn, the meaning of 101 

Lodging, c. w. 3rd pers. pron. reflex. 
368 ; 1. place, c. w. Bethany 367-8 ; 
(Gk) c. w. dissolution 895; s. 
Catalusis . 


Logos, the, regarded as a ladder 517 | 


Look, c. w. ‘“‘a certain” 76; 1. round 
about (Mk) 1938-6, appl. to Moses 

~ 195, to the Buddha 195, Philo 
on 195; 1. up, metaph. and lit. 279, 
may imply a vision 666-7 ; looking 
stedfastly 125 

“‘Looseth Jesus” 84 

Lord, the, z.e. God, c. w. Jesus 344 

Lots, casting 576 foll. 

Love, of enemies, not prescribed in 
Jn 271; self-sacrificing, in the 
Father and the Son .272 

Loved, c. w. deceived 125-6; the 
disciple whom Jesus loved 126 

Luke, deviates from, or omits, pas- 
sages in Mk, passim; seldom in- 
serts new Lucan fact in Synoptic 
narrative 5; disconnects Christ’s 
resurrection from Galilee 68, 438, 
694; differs from Mk—Mt. as to 





persecution 186; inserts a sub- | 


stitute for (Mk, Mt., Jn) ‘Ho- 
sanna”’ 182-3; has “king of the 
Jews” for (Mk-—Mt.) “king of 
Israel’’ 191, 590 ; aims at chronolo- 
gical order 201, comp. 700 ; imitates 
Thucydides 290, 320; alludes to 
the siege of Jerusalem 290; in- 
serts no quotation from Daniel 
309 ; emphasizes scriptural proofs 
of Christ’s resurrection 718 

Luke, on:—glory 1-5; Moses 4; 
mountain and prayer 6; Elijah 
35-6; ‘“‘last,’’ meaning furthest 
off, metaph., z.e. Gentiles 142-3 ; 
a parable about a barren fig-tree 
202 (comp. 205); importunate 
prayer 229; proofs of the Resur- 
rection 265; pestilences 289; the 
date of the Lord’s Coming 328; 
the Eucharist (two versions) 414; 
Annas and Caiaphas 506; the 
Ascension (Acts) 717, and (Gos- 
pel) 729 

Luke omits, or avoids :—‘‘three 
days,” exc. in the finding of the 
Child Jesus 31; “little child,” 





paidion, exc. about the Child 
Jesus 38-9; the warning against 
“‘self-offending”’ 88; ‘‘tribulation”’ 
108 ; details of temple-service 218 ; 
“early” 661; diaihéké, “testa- 
ment” or ‘‘covenant,’’ but has 
the vb “‘covenant”’ 428 

Luke, misled as to praetovium 483, 
and as to a supposed connection 
of Herod Antipas with the Passion 
482; agreements of, with Jn, in 
word but not in thought 360, 503 

Luminary, of the New Jerusalem, 
the 254 


Magdala (Hor. Heb.) “ Bethany 
might go under the name of M.” 
(?) 366 

Maidservant,.a, the vision of, at 
the Red Sea 597 

Make, c. w. prepare for sacrifice 
421-2 

Male and female from the beginning 
119 

Malefactor, the penitent, said to 
have been converted by miracles 
592-3 

Man, the ages of 42; the Man and 
the Beast (Epictet.) 45 

Man of Sin, the, Irenaeus on 307 

Manifesting Himself, God described 
(Targ.) as, where Heb. has 
“coming’’ 329-30 

Manifold, parall. to hundredfold 
133-4, 139 . 

Mansions, 7.e. stages or stations 440 

Mark (s. Section Headings in Con- 
tents) a Petrine Gospel 18 ; traces 
of visions in 18; Heb. thought 
latent in 78 ; sometimes abridges, 
or assumes knowledge in_ the 
reader 98, 115, 138; diverged from 
by Mt., and still more by Lk., 
because obscure or harsh 118; 
seldom quoted by early writers 
174; passages of, om. by Diatess. 
174; Justin M. perh. once alludes 
to 174; diffuse on obsolete de- 
tails and controversies 190, 218, 
259, 557 ; ‘“‘novestige”’ of the Lord’s 
Prayer in (Origen) 230; doctrine 
of prayer in, incomplete 234; the 
chronology of, doubtful 204; pas- 
sages in, that suggest poetic origin 
816, 355 ; post-resurrectional utter- 
ances in 328; disarrangement in 
345; Latin-Greek words in 856; 
difficult passages in, earlier than 
easier substitutes (Mt. and Lk.) 
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886 ; implies, though it does not 
quote, prophecy 405 ; on Messianic 
intercession 457; nowhere men- 
tions Caiaphas 506 ; influenced by 
Peter in its emphasis on Peter’s 
denials 584-5; a Gospel not re- 
vised by its author 704 ‘ 

Mark-Appendix, the, and Lk., differ- 
ences and resemblances in 706-7 

Mark-Matthew tradition, Hellenic 
not Hebraic 92 





Marriage, Christ’s blessing on (Mk © 
and Jn) 119, 122; Epictetus on 120 © 


Martyr, Elijah regarded as a 33 


Martyrdom, Akiba’s5; distinct from | 
patience 466 ; the hundredfold re- | 


turn of 139 


Martyrs, are “not harmed” 723; | 


the three (Daniel) whose ‘“‘hair”’ 
is “not singed’ 724; the seven 264 
Mary, the Lord’s mother, never 
named in Jn 633 
Mary Magdalene, in Jn 388 ; typical 
as well as historical 672; conn. 
w. ‘“‘seven devils’’ 706 
“Master-workman,”’ the (Proverbs) 


45 

Masters of (Heb.) money 130, 7.e. 
those who own money as their 
chief characteristic 130 

Matthew (s. Mark for passages where 
Mt. agrees with Mk) traditions 
peculiar to, on :—‘‘eunuchs” 120 ; 
“first Simon” 147; Jesus smitten 
by the Sanhedrin 503 ; watchmen 
at Christ’s grave 679 

Duplication. in 169; twice 

relates the cure of ‘“‘two blind 
men” 166, 168; parts of, in rhe- 
torical style 281; influenced by 
Zechariah’s prophecy on the ass 
and the Messiah 178; inference 
a cause of error in 395, 407 ; com- 
bines two traditions (where Mk 
has only one) 493; alone alludes 
to Daniel 676; mentions no As- 
cension 716, 728 

Meant, c. w. said 382 

‘Measuring all things”’ from His 
Cross, Jesus (Ovac. Sibyll.) 632 

Meek (Heb.), c. w. afflicted 369 

Meet, c. w. call 189; c. w. be made 
known 696-7 

Meeting, or visitation (for good or 
evil) 188; the Tent of M. between 
God and Israel 516, 695-6; mis- 
rendered by LX X 696-7 ; between 
God and Man in the heart 697-8 

Melchizedek 293 

Memorial, anamnésis, ambig. 421; 





for the Passover, a 417; “my 
[?.e. God’s} memorial,’’ unique in 
O.T.,- parall. to “my [?.e. God’s] 
name” 426 

Memorial-clause, in the Eucharist, 
not realised by the Corinthians, 
nor (morally) by Justin M. 425 

Merchandise, a house of 212; conn. 
w. fornication 214 

Messiah, the, names of, in Justin M. 
41; the chief of sucklings 42; 
the crying aloud of 66-7; Jacob’s 
and Zechariah’s prophecies about 
173; the descent of, from David 
275; travail-pangs of 291; the 
birth of, was to synchronize with 
the fall of the Temple 293 ; called 
Leper 873; was to judge by 
“smelling” 568 : 

Messianic prophecy, allusion to 502 ; 
Jewish reaction from Christian 
interpretations of 276 

Metaphor, c. w. literal statement 
95, 223, 256, 644; metaphors inter- 
laced 417, 440, 466, 620; m. and 
allegory 104; obsolete 18 ; Petrine 
228; military 236, 603; allusive 
and paradoxical 384; eastern and 
western 214 ; many-sided 333 ; new 
m. needed for new truth 783; s. 
also 238, 239, 660, 666 

Metempsychosis 34 

Midrash, more popular and poetic 
than Talmud 583 ; 

Midst, in the 240; metaph. and lit. 
593 

Military metaphor 236, 603 

Milk, wine and, in Isaiah 45 

Millennium, the 189; Justin M. on 
262; Irenaeus on 266 

“Ministers”? (Gk) means also “ offi- 
cers”’ (Lk. and Acts) 525-6 

Miriam, the well of 669 

Misunderstanding, of Christ’s pre- 
dictions, in His disciples 31 

Mite, a single, allowed as alms out- 
side, but not inside, the Temple 
280 

Mithras 425, 429 

Mocking, of Jesus, the 568 foll. 

Modern students of N.T., advan- 
tages of 387 

Money, in N.T., implying bribe 129 ; 
meaning pelf (Epictet.) 219; 
masters of m., 7.e. those whose 
characteristic is their m. 1380-381 

Money-changers, why om. by Lk. 
218 

Monogénés 23 

Mér, myrrh; c. w. mar, bitterness 575 
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Morning, “in the m. ye shall see the 
glory of the Lord” 662 

Morrow, c. w. (1) mountain and 
(2) hasten 25 

Moses, the Song of 3; how regarded 
in Lk. and Jn 4; the ascent of 
to Mount Sinai 9; the waiting of 
10; the burial of 14, 36; M. and 
Elijah (Jn) 37; called father of the 
prophets 190 ; looked round about 
195; ““wrote about” Jesus (Jn) 
265; (?) the doorkeeper (Jn) 333; 
M. ‘‘lifted,’’ Jesus ‘‘stretched out”’ 
the hands, in intercession (Origen) 
633 ; (?) the man with the pitcher 
(Origen) 895; interceding for Is- 
rael 463 

Mother, ‘““my M. the Holy Spirit,” 
quoted by Origen and Jerome 305 ; 
God is regarded as a 43; the Law 
is a M. of sucklings 42; the M., 
7.e. the Church, in Isaiah, is Jesus, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews 46 ; 
the M. is (1) Spiritual Israel, 
(2) the Church, (3) redeemed Man 
292, 318; (Clem. Alex.) the Word 
is Father, Mother, Tutor, Nurse 
417 

Mountain, of the Lord’s house, the 
208 ; who art thou, thou great m.? 
(Zech.) 208 

Mountains and trees, an uprooter 
of (metaph.) 207 

Mouth, “m. and wisdom” (Lk.) 
parall. to “the Holy Spirit” 302 ; 


paraphr. by Targ. as “interpre- 
ter’’ 304 

Multitude (Synopt.) parall. to cohort 
(Jn) 477-88 


Murize, to, t.e. to perfume (Mk) 377 

Myrrh, wine mingled with (Mk) 575 

Mystical allusions, in Jn 559 and 
passim ; s. also Irony 


Naked, (in Gospel narrative, as dis- 
tinct from Christ’s utterances) 
only of (1) a “young man,” 
(2) Peter, after the Resurrection 
500-501; in Rev. metaph. 500 

Name, (Jewish) father’s and son’s 
rarely the same 167; In my n. 
implies restriction in prayer 62; 
in Mk 79 foll.; in the n. of the 
Lord, in Heb. 85; with various 
prepositions 85; to the n. of = as 
being 85; my n., parall. to “my 

[7.e. God’ s] memorial” 426 ; names, 

changes in the order of 355 ; Sy- 

noptic, om. by Jn 578 
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Nard 348, 356 

Nathanael, under the fig-tree, parall. 
to Zacchaeus 209 

Nation, in Jn always sing. (the 
Jewish) 720 

Nations, (7.e. Gentiles) “for all the 

n.” (Mk), why om. by Mt.-Lk. 215; 

the court of the 216 

Natural correspondence expr. by 
Gk particles 734 

Nature, Jn’s Gospel the Gospel of 
105 ; divine, a, in elemental things 


(Jn) 101 
Nazarean 587-8; c. w. Nazarene, 
587-8, 681-3; s. Nétzer 


Near, yet far, an idol 311 

Negative doctrine subordinated to 
positive in Jn 87, 89, 292, etc.; 

John 

Nétzey, a branch from the house 
of Jesse 588; ‘‘abominable x.” 
(Isaiah) 682; s. Ben Nétzer 

New and old (Philo) 380-81 

Next day, c. w. mountain 25 

Nicodemus, (?) parall. to Synopt. 
“rich ruler’? 126; supplied water 
to Jerusalem 393-4 ; lavish gifts of 
spices to the daughter of 393, 396 

Nimrod 481; s. Abraham 

Nomen (Lat.) = account, in financial 
sense 85 

Nonnus, quoted 104, 282; on:— 
Bethany 370; Judas oscillating 
481; the arrest of Jesus 485; the 
two High Priests 508 ; hyssop 604; 
Christ’s tomb 663 

Noon, ‘destruction at 581 

Not, interrog., ambig. 37; c. w. Heb. 
prefix to inf. 701; ‘‘n. all,’’ z.e. 
“not any”’ 701; “‘he is n. here, ”’ 
(Mk) 7.e. is not to be found here 
683-5, or, is destroyed 685; 
n. possible (Jn) = hard (Synopt.) 
132 


Notable, s. Episémos 

Nothing, find n. in, z.e. no debt due 
to the seeker 472 

Nursing Father, a, 45 


Obedience, house of, 2.e. 
Bethany 369 

Obsoleteness, in Mk, 190, 259, 557 

Odes of Solomon, the, on “breasts”’ 
of God 45, 418 

Offending, 7.e. causing oneself or 
others to stumble 86 foll. 

Offending, 7.e. stumbling, caused by 
Judas 90 

Offending the 


oneself, warning 


(Jerome) 
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against, om. by Lk., implied in 
Jn 88 

Offered, c. w. gave 575 

Officers (Gk) means also ministers 
(Lk. and Acts) 525-6 

Oil, the, of the sinner (Clem. Alex.) 
350 


Ointments, Artemidorus on 349; 
conn. w. death 349 

Old, the, and the new (Philo) 381 

Olives, the mount of 7, 289; not in 
Jn 288, 447; “in Galilee on the 
mount of Olives” (Evang. Nicod. 
B) parall. to “the m. called 
Mamilch” (Evang. Nicod. A) 448 

Omissions in Diatessaron 174, 193, 
321, 550, 604 

“On the name,” and ‘‘in the name”’ 
85 

Onarion, in Jn and Epictet. 178 

One, parall. to some 284; meaning 
“one in spirit” 273; as one man 
52; “one thing” c. w. “the one 
thing’’ 126 

Only God, the, does not imply soli- 
tude 83 

Open the heart, not in O.T. 333 

Oracle, an, about the fall of Jeru- 
salem (Euseb.) 305-6 

Order of names, changes in the 355 

Origen, mostly accurate, even when 
fanciful 403; expresses dissent 
from predecessors 156; suggests 
a new interpr. of ‘‘Hosanna”’ 185; 
changed his views on the Anoint- 
ing of Jesus 352-8 ; confuses Simon 
the Leper w. Simon the Pharisee 
353 ; quotes Ben Sira on dipping 
in the bowl 405 

Origen, on:—a hundredfold in Genes. 
and Mk 139; first and last 144; 
Esau and David 146; Joshua 
crossing Jordan, a type.of Jesus 
152-3 ; the dust of death 158; the 
gifts of (1) the Saviour, (2) the 
Father 160; the ass, 7.e. the Gen- 
tiles, ‘“found’”’ by Jesus in “the 
open street”’ 176; believing ‘‘in 
the name of” Christ 225; the 
absence of “any vestige’’ of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Mk 230; batto- 
logia 232; prayer “‘ without ceas- 
ing’’ 288; standing in the midst 
240; spiritual “walking” and 
“hiding” 7% ; the coinage of the 
soul 257;*Christ in Gabriel and 
Michael 268; the Patriarchs 264; 
my Mother, the Holy Spirit 305 ; 
lift up your heads 322; the old 
and the new 381; the House of 





the Church 888; the “passing”’ 
of the Cup 464; find nothing, 
z.e. find no debt, in 472; sleep on 
now 474; the visit of the Child 
Jesus to the Temple 515; Peter’s 
anathematizing 534; Jesus called 
Barabbas 556 ; I ascend unto my 
God 598; the veil of the Temple 
621; Moses and Jesus as inter- 
cessors 633; the Confusion, and 
the Gift, of “tongues” 737 

Osanna, and Osienna, c. w. Hosanna . 
184-5; s. Hosanna 

Oscillation, ascribed to Judas Is- 
cariot by Nonnus 481, also to 
Haran, Abraham’s brother, by 
Jer. Targ. 481 

Outside, or, without, metaph. 72, 
537 


Paidion, little-child 38 foll.; once 
in Paul (“Be not ~. in your 
minds’’), rare in Lk. exc. about 
the Child Jesus 88-9; in LXX 
once = ydnak. 39; Jesus the 47; 
paidion and pais 88 foll. 

Palm, of the hand, smiting with the 
502 

Palm-branches, (Jn) = layers of 
leaves (Mk) 181; (Jn) “the p.-b.” 
182 

Parables, of fullers 16 

Paraclete, the, combines (1) gift, 
(2) gift by testament, (3) testator 
428-9 

Paradise, God walking in 244; a 
garden 642; the soul of Christ 
transplanted to (Origen) 642 

Paradox, in metaphor 384 

Paranymph, c. w. doorkeeper 335 

Paraphrase 329-80; softening bold 
metaphor 304; supplanting the 
text 359 ; Gk from Heb., a cause of 
error 475 ; easy and erroneous 521 ; 
s. Targum 

Parousia, Christ’s 287 

Partition, the wall of, lit. and 
metaph. 620 

Pass away, parall. to remove 460; 
pass by (Heb.) c. w. stand 590; 
pass upon (Gk) c. w. pass from 
462; “passing” of a “cup,” the 
461, may be effected by drinking 
it rapidly (Origen) 464; passing 
over Jordan or Kidron 152-3 

Passive, interch. w. active 14 

Passover, attendance at, not exacted 
from women 201; the P., in Jn, 
is Christ on the Cross 846; ‘‘the 
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- body of the” 417; a memorial for 
the 417 

. Past, c. w. future 383 

Patriarch, the, David 190; Patri- 
archs, the, Origen on 264 

Peace, in, or among, yourselves 102 ; 
Christ’s promise of, conn. w. tri- 
bulation in Jn 111 

Pelf, or small change, Epictetus on 
219 

Penitents, in O.T. 594 

Pentateuch, the, why quoted by 
Jesus to prove the Resurrection 
262 

Permit (Gk), c. w. heal 490 

Persecute, pursue, and follow 135; 
“God shall seek after him that 
is persecuted’ 187; in Lk., parall. 
to (Mk) “beat” 298; “p. one 
whom God has smitten” 437 

Persecution 103, 294 foll. ; the Decian 
93; not necessarily a “salting” 
108; a hundredfold with 133—44 ; 
_parall. to temptation 133-4 ; in the 
Ch. of Corinth 185 ; a condition of 
reward 186-7; differently  re- 
garded by Mt. and Lk. 136; 
suffered by Abraham and Isaac 
187; the Law of, in Jn 138 

Personal affection, in Jn 59, 62; 
p. aspect of the New Kingdom 
in Jn 288 

Personal pronoun, s. Pronoun 

Personification, in general 669; of 
the Holy Spirit, weakened by the 
Targum 304 

Pestilence, Lk. on 289; conn. w. 
famines 290 

Peter, included in the Boanerges by 
Pseudo-Jerome 18; ‘‘comforted”’ 
by the finding of the Stater 72; 
conn. w. ‘‘first” 147 foll.; conn. 
w. ‘“‘doorkeeper’”’ 333; (voc.) im- 
plies ‘‘thou strong one” 442, 
twice in N.T. 442; conn. w. at- 
tendant 503; narratives of the 
denials of, allegorized 537; after 
Christ’s resurrection 692 

Petrine, Mk and Mk-App. regarded 
as 18, s. 228, 503, 5834; Mk-App. 
mentions “ tongues,’’ a gift stamp- 
ed by Peter as the Charter of 
the Gentiles 738 

Pharisee, c. w. break [bread] 374 

Philip, the Apostle, “found” by 
Jesus 177; P. the Didconos 736 

Philo, on :—pardion, “‘little-child,”’ 
appl. to Ishmael 39; flesh, 7.e. 
man devoted to self-love 89; fire 
and salt 99-100; Abraham’s re- 





ward 1388; “‘finding”’ 178; Moses 
“looking round about” 195; 
Abraham “made equal to angels” 
263; development 381; a ‘‘true 
kiss” 489; “gathered to his 
people” 613 ' 

Piercing, or pricking, a part of the 
Passion 624 

Pilate, how introduced in the several 
Gospels 540-43; conn. w. Herod 
Antipas in Acts (quoting Ps.) 548 ; 
Jn’s view of 588 

Pilgrims, at Feast of Tabernacles, 
might cry Hosanna in Heb. (not 
Aram.) 186 

Pillars, z.e. those who stand firm 45 

Pistic (Mk) why retained by Jn 356 

Pistis Sophia, on Christ’s continuing 
on earth eleven years with the dis- 
ciples after death 289; s. Eleven 

Pitcher, a man bearing a 892 foll., 
(Origen) is Moses 395; (?) parall. 
to basin (Jn) 397 

Place, metaph. and lit. 321; “the 
p.’’ ambig. in Lk. 446, but defined 
in Jn 449 ; restoration to its place, 
(?) of (1) an ear, (2) a sword 494; 
often holy place 687; conn, w. a 
martyr’s death 687 

Plato, on salt 100; on the death of 
Socrates 386 

Play on words 16 

Pliny, on salt 100; on fig-trees 205 

Pluperfect, expr. by aorist 283, 361, 
433 


Plutarch 51, 98, 184; on salt 100-101 ; 
on marriage 118 

Pneuma, in literary Gk breath, in 
N.T. spirit 611 

Poetic play on words 169; imagery 
355 ; phrase, may express fact 178, 
626 ; metaphor, literalised in Sy- 
nopt., expanded by Jn in simile 
292; hyperbole in Mk 321 

Poetry, latent in Mk 316, 442; in 
the Psalms applicable to Christ 
486; in Mt. (? from Ezy. Apoc.) 
624; s. Metaphor 

Poison, immunity from (Mk-App.) 
725 - 

Portents, terrifying, c. w. travail- 
pangs 291 

Porter 831; s. Doorkeeper ; ; 

Positive, Jn’s view mostly 87; 
doctrine, preferred: by Jn to 
negative 89; aspects, preferred 
by Jn to negative 209, 264, 292 

Possibilities, Epictetus on 54; dis- 
cussion of 458 

Possible, things 58 foll. ; and able 458 
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Possible, not, 7.e. not legally possible 
66; = Heb. not appointed 54; 
s. Not possible, and Able 

Post-resurrectional utterances of 
Christ 85,.289, 328; c. w. ante- 
resurrectional 307; appearances 
of Christ 706 ; mentions of Scrip- 
ture (Lk.) 718 

Pound, /itva (Jn) parall. to alabaster 
cruse (Synopt.) 363 . 

Praetovium, i.e. palace 483; a p. 
built by Herod the Great in Jeru- 
salem but resided in by Pilate 
483; another p. of Herod in 
Caesarea 483; Lk. misled as to 
544 

Praise, c. w. strength 184; s. Praying 

Pray, conn. w. mountain 4; conn. 

* w. “go up into mountain” in 
Lk. 6-8; parall. to “ascend” 6; 
c. w. “lift up the soul” 6; not 
mentioned in Jn 11; distinct from 
request 61; c. W. “ascend” or 
“lift up” 4384; “p. without ceas- 
ing,’’ Origen on 233 

Prayer, and prayers 55-8; “by 
nothing save by p.’’ 55; and fast- 
ing 56 ; a house of 58 ; inspired by 
affection 59; sometimes not pre- 
scribed 61; private 62; importu- 
nate, Lk. on 229; the condition 
for success in (Mk) 230; -the 
doctrine of, incomplete (Mk), di- 
vergent (Mt., Lk.) 234; suggested 
dramatically (Jn) 234; in silence 
284; long 234; ministering in 287 ; 
Christ’s life an unceasing (Origen) 
284; man’s will shaped to God’s 
by 236 ; for others taught by Jesus 
to the Apostles 287; tentative 
463-5; thrice repeated by Jesus 
and by Paul 465 

Praying, and praising (Jn), (?) 
hymning or Hallel (Mk-Mt.) 484; 
they arose and praised (absol.) 
(Diatess.\ 484 

Precepts, to Christ’s disciples alone 
232 ; to the Twelve 295 

Predestination, Jn on 410 

Preparation, for sabbath or feast- 


day 635-6 ; might vary in meaning. 


635; in Jn 636 
Prepare, a place for you, I go to 
(}n) 160 
Prepared, for those for whom it is p. 
(Mk—Mt.) 160; place, the (Heb.) 
z.e. the Temple 160-61 
Presbyters, the duty of, to watch 336 
Pronoun, personal, emphasis on 
4, indefinite in meaning 118, 274; 
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ambiguous, “he” 38, “him” or 
“it” 572,“‘each’’ or ‘‘ one another”’ 
406 ; 3rd plur. reflex. c. w. lodge 
368; “him” appl. to the Light 
429; s. also 453, 693, and They 

Prophecies, on death, Christ’s, prob. 
based on Hosea 466 

Prophecy, an unconscious 252; im- 
plied (though not quoted) in Mk 
405 


Prophesy, c. w. pronounce judg- 
ment 569 

Prophesying, Christ’s, the scope of 
319 


Prophet, a Hebrew, the duty of 19; 
Abraham the first 36; first men- 
tion of 36; primarily implies in- 
terpreting, not predicting 36; 
= Heb. “spokesman” 36; “a p. 
like unto me,”’ in Deut. 36; “the 
p.” in Jn 87; “a” or “the” 65, 
275; interch. w. ‘‘seer” 569 

Prosabbath (Mk) unique in N.T. 635 ; 
expl. by Jn 635-6 ; might vary in 
meaning 635 

Proseuché, prayer, not in literary 
Gk before 1st cent. 57; p. and 
euché, vow or prayer 56; (pl.) 
private and intercessional 58; 
a place for prayer 57; (Lat.) pros- 
eucha= synagogue 57 ; ambiguous 
57; brought into vogue by Paul 
58; (?) c. w. pros euché “father’s 
prayer” 60 

Pruning 3825 

Pupils, called in late Heb. “suck- 
lings” 39 

Pure, c. w. son 21 

Purifier, the, conn. w. the Son and 
Elect of God 21 

Purifying, others as well as oneself, 
a duty enjoined. by Jesus 419 

“Purple, God hath rent His,” 
variously interpr. 623 

Pursue, persecute, and follow 135 


Question, in form of statement 33 
Questioning of Jesus, the 519-24 


Rabboni, only in Mk and Jn 170 

Rahab, allegorized 353 

Raiment, whiteness of 3, 13 

Ransom (Mk—Mt.), and wolf (Jn) 
164; implied in Jn 323 

Rapisma (Gk), smiting (Lk. om.) 
527 

Rashi, on :—white raiment 14; the 
fuller 15; bay, “son” 21; God’s 
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seeking the persecuted 187; Ish- 
mael’s mocking 187; s. also 119, 
125, and passim 

Rebellion, in the Vine (Isaiah), in 
the Vinedressers (Synopt.) 91, 92, 
250, 251 

Receive (spiritually) 88; r. hospit- 
ably, c. w. gather 870 ; r. as a little 
child (ambig.) 121; r. and wel- 
come, implied in ‘‘take’’ 446; “‘I 
{Paul] received from the Lord” 
421; how Jesus was “received” 
after His resurrection by Peter 429 

Red, O.T. epithet appl. to Esau 
and David 146 

Red heifer, the 40 

Reduplication of vb and cogn. n. 256 

Reed (Mk—Mt.) (?) parall. to hyssop 
(Jn) 603 ars 

Regeneration, conn. w. belief in 
the Son 78; conn. w. sacrifice 99 

Reinterpretation, differs from in- 
vention 384 

“Rejoice greatly,” in Jn, parall. to 
“fear not” in Zech. 192 

Remain, c. w. sit 538 

Remember, c. w. mention, or re- 
mind 694 

Remove, parall. to pass away 460 

Rend, God hath rent His purple 628 ; 
rending of the veil, the, symbolic 
619 

Repent (1) (Heb.) meaning regret, 

' appl. to God 316; (2) (Heb.) 
meaning turn again to God 721 ; 
“repent ye,’’ in Acts!, not “ Be- 
lieve,” how explained 721 

Repentance (New Heb.) turning 
again to God 721 

iyo interpolated 91; 

’” 230 

Heaecach, c. w. winter 309 

Request and pray 61 

Rest (vb), c. w. sweet savour 648 ; 
rested, var. meanings of 651-2 

Restoration, to its place, (1) of a 
sword, (2) of a severed ear 494 

' Resurrection, the general, “indi- 
cated”’ (not asserted) by Moses 
263 

Resurrection, Christ’s, the announce- 
ment of 645-703; events before 
and after, perh. interchanged 289 ; 
typified (Origen) by the Exodus 

‘ 662 

Reward of Abraham, the 131 


3) 


“vain 





Rich, first Bibl. mention of 182; 
Abraham was 181-2; ‘“‘ with the r. 
in his death’’ (Heb.), diff. in LXX, 
Jerome on 379-80 

Riches, in the four Gospels 
diff. from money 129 

Right ear, the, in Lk.—Jn, an in- 
stance of verbal agreement 503 

Right hand, sitting at God’s (Sy- 
nopt.), expr. in Jn by judging 
734-5; right and left hand of 
Christ, not in Jn 161 

Robber, antith. to king 558 

Robe, reaching to the feet 578 

Rock, the, that gave Israel water 
625; ‘‘the r. that followed them” 
669 

Roll en c. w. roll away 663; 
rolled up (Jn) of the face-cloth in- 
Christ’s tomb 670; of Elijah’s 
mantle before crossing Jordan 
670; rolled into itself (Nonnus) 
an epithet of Ocean 671 

Rolling, stones of, z.e. great stones 
667; special r. of stones (O.T.) 
664; r, away of reproach 664; 
rollings up and revelations 665 

Romans, thé, destruction of the 
Temple by 64, 211, 251-2 

Rufus, the elect 574; not a rare 
name 574. 

“Rule, those accounted (ov, seeming) 
to r.’’ (Mk), a thought rooted in 
the conception of ‘‘ the ruler of 
this world”’ (Jn) 161-3 ; Epictetus 
on 162 

Ruler, the rich young 126-7; s. also 
Nicodemus 


126-7 ; 


Sabbath, the new (metaph.) 8; “a 
great s.”’ (lit.) 685; the s. after 
Christ’s resurrection 6465 foll. 

Sacrifice, the doctrine of, conn. w. 
regeneration 99; sweet savour of 


883; of the heart 383; ‘present 
yourselves as a” 420; Origen on . 
a double s., (1) Incarnation, 


(2) Crucifixion 621 

Sadducees, Mk, Mt., and Lk. vary 
as to the creed of the 261 

Said, c. w. meant 382 

Salome (only Mk), perh. conceals 
a name-phrase 682, 655; s. Shelo 

Salt, called divine by Homer 100; 
Plato on 100; Plutarch on 100; 





1 Acts il. 38. 
and turn again.” 
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The text should have added Acts iii. 19 ‘‘ Repent ye therefore, 
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urselves’”’ 101-2; 


‘salted with ” 98; the equiv. 
of, in Jn 105 foll.; salting the 
newly born 99 


Salvation, God’s, when God (Midr.) 
saves His own honour 187 
Sanhedrin, the, judgment of 66; 
Jesus not smitten by 503; in Mt., 
regarded as smiting Jesus 503; 
trials before 505-6 ; condemnation 
of Jesus by, why om. by Lk. 524; 
sittings of 580 : 
Satan, parall. to the anger of the 
Lord 315; entering into Judas 
(Lk. and Jn) 345, 391 
Saved, c. w. having salvation 187 
Save-now, 7.e. Hosanna, a bundle 
. of branches 187 
Scapegoat, the 564-7 
Scarlet 564 foll.; scarlet wool and 
hyssop, in purification 605 
Scattered, the sheep shall be (Mk— 
Mt.), Jn’s view of 435 
Scattering, of the disciples, the, Jn 
on 437 
Scorpions, s. Serpents 
Scourge (n.), of cords (Jn) 217-18; 
(vb) parall. to chastise 560 
Scourging, of Jesus, the 559 foll. 
Scribe, c. w. gather 481 
Scribes, from Jerusalem 225; not 
in Jn 276; s. and scripture 277; 
charges against, conn. w. widows 
278 ; doctrine of, on Son of David 
273, on Bethlehem 274, and on 
the conditions for the acceptance 
of Jesus as Messiah 275 
Scriptures, post-resurrectional men- 
tion of 718; knowledge of, conn. 
w. belief in Christ’s resurrection 
718 
See (Heb.), c. w. light 511 
Seeing, and being seen 96 
Seer, interch. w. prophet 569 
Selection, of companions by Jesus 450 
Self, the, to be purified, not de- 
stroyed 89; self-love, the remedy 
for 89 ; self-offending, 7.c. causing 
oneself to stumble, warning a- 
gainst, om. by Lk. 88; self- 
sacrificing love, in the Father and 
. the Son 272 ’ 
Send forth, (1) a cry, (2) one’s soul 
607 
“Separated,” Jesus from the dis- 





_ Silence of early Fathers 


ciples (Lk.) at His Ascension, and | 


Elijah from Elisha at Elijah’s 
Ascension 781 

Septuagint, the, misinterprets Isaiah 
on the growing up of the suckling 


787 


40 ; supplies a link between Mk 
and Jn 457; paraphrase, or mis- 
rendering, of Heb. in 475 ; s. Meet- 
ing, and Tabernacle 

Serpents, and scorpions, metaph. 
in Christ’s promises 722 ; promise 
about, in Isaiah and Ps. 726 

Seven, interch. w. six 10; s. devils, 
conn. w. Mary Magdalene (Mk— 
App. and Lk.) 706 

Seventh day, the, inferior to the 
eighth 8 

Seventy, the, the Lucan Discourse 
to, conn. w. Mk—App. 722 

Shammai 115; Hillel and S. 16, 410 

Shechem-Pharisee, 7.e. a Pharisee 
like Shechem 280; (?) conn. w. 
“burdens on the shoulder (she- 
chem)” 280-81 

Shechinah, ‘‘make my S, to dwell” 
(Onk.), parall. to “walk to and 
fro’”’ (Heb.) 244 

Shekels, of the Temple 257, 364. 

Shelo, or Shiloh 656 

Shortening of the days 313; applic- 
able to the interval between 
Christ’s death and resurrection 317 

Shoulder-Pharisee, a, variously ex- 
plained 280; s. Shechem-Pharisee 

Shoulders, burdens on, metaph. 280 

Sign-period, the, in the Acts 736 

Signs (therapeutic) of Jesus, as- 
sumed by Jn to be numerous 224 ; 
“‘s. of the Apostle, the’’ 735 ; ‘the 
accompanying s.’’ 7385; “‘s. and 
wonders,” Jn’s view of 12;. the 
only mention of in Jn 738 

Signs of a Heb. original 35 

Silence, Christ’s, before His judges 
548-51; not total 550; Jn’s ex- 
planation of 551; of the Suffering 
Servant, the (Isaiah) 549 

about 


“tongues’’ 737 

Siloam 16 

Simile (Jn) parall. 
(Synopt.) 292 

Simon, 7.e. (Origen and Jerome) 
obedient 872; c. w. ‘those with 
him ’’ 691; (voc.) diff. from Peter 
(voc.) 443 

Simon the Leper, c. w. Simon the 
Pharisee 353; Jerome and Origen 
on 371-3 

Simon Magus 736; on 


to metaphor 


“consuming 


fire’’ 94 
Simon Peter, “first S.”’ (Mt.) 147 
foll.; s. Peter 
Sinai, Mount, the ascent of by 
Moses 9 
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Sinner (Jn), only in one passage 
388-9 

Sit, as a refiner 203; c. w. stand 208; 
parall. to look up 208 ; c. w. return, 
or repeat (an action) 538, 649 ; (Sy- 
nopt.) parall. to stand (Jn) 538; 
c. W. remain 588; c. w. remain 
quiet 648 

Sitting, Jewish tradition on 204; 
s. in the midst of teachers 204; 
in the Lord’s House 219 ; at God’s 
right hand (Synopt.) = judging 
(Jn) 524, 7384; a posture rare for 
angels 676-7 

Sittings, seven, for the dead 647 

Six, c. w. seven 10; s. days parall. 
to about eight days 8-10; s. days 
9; Origen on 8; s. days before 
the Passover (Jn) 342, 345 

Smelling, the Messiah to judge by 
568 

Smiting, unto, or not unto, death 
466 ; Messianic s. (vapisma) (Mk 
and Jn) 525 

Socrates, the death of 386 

Softening, of harsh expressions in 
Targum 451 

Soldier, no one Heb. word for 590; 
soldiers: (Heb.), men of the host, 
c. w. Levites 590; implied in 
“those standing [on guard]” 602 

Solitude, not implied by “alone” 
or ‘“‘only” conn. w. God 88 

Some of (lit. ““[some] from’’) c. w. 
“from ”’ 226; parall. to “one” 284 

Son, c. w. pure 21; conn. w. Elect 
and Purifier 21; the, dependence 
of, on the Father 45; “not able” 
apart from the Father 54; “‘s. of,” 
when applied to a disciple in 


Jn 392; “‘s. of God,”’ altered to | 
Rangel’ 22 “"s. -or John," TL} 
nom., (2) voc. (Jn), meaning of 
150; ‘“‘s. of David,’’ and Beth- 
lehem 274; ‘“‘s. of death,’ 7.e. 
worthy of death 411; “s. of Ge- 


henna,’’ once in Bible 441 
“Sons of,’ 7.e. worthy of 262; “of 
thunder” 13; ‘‘of the Hebrews,”’ 
taken to imply children 223 
Song of Moses and the Lamb, the 
3 


Sop, dipping a 401; fragment of 
bread, or food for invalids 401-2 

Sorrow, in Jn 453; even unto death 
454-7 

Sorrowful, exceeding (LXX) appl. 
to Cain 454 

Soul, lift up the, c. w. lift oneself 
up 6 





Speak (Heb.) c. w. guide (Aram.) 
694; speak to (Heb.) c. w. speak 
about 408 

Speakers, in monologue or dialogue 

251, 314 

Speech, and comment, transposi- 
tion of 343, 346 

Spices 647 ; (Gk) c. w. corn 650 

Spikenard 348, 352 

Spirit, and the flesh, the, antithesis 
between, om. in Lk., emphasized 

in Jn 88, 467-8 

Spitting, in the Passion, om. by 

Lk. and Jn 528 : 

Spring, z.e. spring-time, metaph».381 ; 

notin O.T. (R.V.) 324 

Spring up (Heb.) c. w. upon 669 
Stages, journeying by, conn. w. 

(Jn) mansions, (Mk—Mt.) go before 

439—40 
Stand, forms of the Gk word 629; 

c. w. sit, and look up 2038, 279; 
Ss. praying (s. also stékein) 236; 
s. to pray (Mt.—Lk.) not stékein 
(as in Mk) 288; implying inter- 
cession 287; s. in the midst 240; 
z by, c. w. attendant 502-3; 

s. (Jn) parall. to sit (Synopt.) 538 
Standing, a lamb, as if it had been 

slain 240; conn. w. “pillars” (a 

title of some apostles) 450-51 
Statéy, the story of the 72 
Station, 7.e. posture of prayer 603 
Stékein (Gk), stand fast 236; Jn on 

239; stand [on guard! 603 
Stephanos (Gk), crown, not royal 

566 
Stephen, the Didconos 736 ; does not 
- deny Christ’s mention of the 

destroying of the Temple 514 
Stoic doctrine 547 
Stone, a precious 253; the, at 

Christ’s tomb 668-9; s., or rock, 
personified 665; comp. the Rock 
that followed 669 

Stones, crying out 223, 286; s. of 
rolling, c. w. great stones 667 
Street, the open 171 foll.; s. Ampho- 

don 
Strength, c. w. praise 184 
Stricken, (the Suffering Servant in 

Isaiah), z.e. leper 373 : 
Stumbled and fell (Ps.), appl. to 

the enemies of Jesus 499 
Stumbling 88 foll. ; transient or per- 

manent 435 ; “Ye shall stumble” 

(Mk-—Mt.) “that ye may not 

stumble” (Jn) 485; s. Offending 
Such and such a one (O.T.), Jerome 
on 395 
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Sucker (of a tree), c. w. suckling 
in Heb. 39; might mean scion 
metaph. 44 

Sucking-child of the Law, a 42 

Suckling, or sucker, misunderstood 
by early Fathers as = the Church 
40; (late Heb.) = pupil 39 

Sucklings, the Law the mother of 
42; babes and s., taken literally 
223 

Sufferer, or Suffering Servant, the, 
LXX in error as to 39 

Suffering (1) one’s own pain, (2) pain 
for others 466-7; s. Cup 

Suggestion, preferred by Jn to 
statement 223 

Summer, c. w. fruit 325 

Sun, Hélios, c: w. Helias, 7.e. Elijah 
602; of righteousness, the 660 

Sun-god, the, appealed to in trouble 
602 

Superscription, on the Cross, the 
583 ; crime, or title 584-5 

Supper, ‘‘the holy s.” 850; “‘the 
last s.’’ 390 foll. 

Surround (Heb.), c. w. kindle 511 

Swear, assert on oath, diff. from 
anathematize 532 

Sweet savour, first mention of 383 

Sword, Peter’s, c. w. knife 492; 
a, or the 492; two traditions 
about, combined by Mt. 493; 
conn. w. “it is enough” in Chron. 
315, 470; two swords, conn. w. 
“it is enough” in Lk. 470 

Symbolism in Jn 488 ' 

Synagogues, lit. “‘beaten into s.”’ 
(Mk) 299 

Synedrion, a Council of Three 299 


Tabernacle of God, the, prepar. to 
the Temple 516 ; also called Tent 
of Meeting in Heb. but not in 
LXX 516; taken to pieces for 
the journeying of Israel 620 

Tabernacling, divine, of the Logos 
among men (Jn) 244, only in Jn 
and Rev. 516, but implied in 
Lk. 516; parall. to Heb. “walk 
to and fro” (Onk.) “make my 
Shechinah to dwell’ 248-4; s. 
Ladder 

Tabernacles, the Feast of 182 

Tabor 7 

Take, t.e. receive and welcome 416; 
c. w. lift up 730; take away, c. w. 
take up 663; they shall take up 
serpents, the meaning of 725; 
“taken up,” appl. to Elijah and 





Christ in Scripture 727, to a de-. 
ceased Christian in Hermas 727; 
take hold of, metaph. or lit. 256; 
take up, or bear, the cross 572; 
take -(imperat.) (LXX) a para- 
phrase of Heb. 415 


Targums, soften anthropomorphisms 


451; paraphrase the Lord’s 
“coming ’”’ as self-manifesting 330 ; 
weaken the personification of the 
Holy Spirit 304; paraphrase 
“mouth” as interpreter 304 

Tarry, inferior to abide, or wait, as 
a rendering in Jn 302 

Telos (Gk) end, accomplishment, 
tax, duty etc. 471 

Temple, the, the entrance to (Ezekiel) 
175; the re-dedication of 182-3; 
Christ’s visits to 196; conn. (Jn) 
with feasts 196-8; the cleansing 
of, in Synopt. and Jn, identified 
by Diatess. 200; details about 
abuses in, om. by Lk. 218; the 
T. and the Law, joint influence 
of 226; Jesus “walking” in 242; 
hardly mentioned by Jn at the 
close of the Gospel where most 
prominent in Synopt. 245 ; shekels 
of the 257; Christ’s final teaching 
in 282; David forbidden to build 
the old T. 285; Haggai a prophet 
of a new T. 304; the destroying 
of the T., Christ’s mention of, 
why om. by Lk. 514-15; the de- 
stroying of, not ignored by Ste- 
phen 514; an-early visit of Jesus 
to, natural 515-16; His changed 
attitude to, in youth (Lk.) and 
manhood (Mk, Mt., Jn), how to 
be explained 515; Isaiah’s doc- 
trine about, developed by Jesus 
516-17; prepared for by the Taber- 
nacle 516; s. Tabernacle 

Temple, for God, man to be a 98, 
comp. 244 

Temptation (Lk.) parall. to tribu- 
lation or persecution in Mk—Mt. 
108, 134 

Tendencies, in later Gospels, (1) to 
alter or omit, (2) to explain by 
adding 189 

Tender plant, or suckling (in Isaiah) 
39 

Tentative prayer 463-5 

Tertullian, on :—the Deuteronomic 
“prophet’” 36; fasts 56; these 
little ones 80; allegory 396; the 
shepherd that is to be smitten 436 

Testament, in Lk., latent in vb 
““make testament, or, covenant” 
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428; in Jn, subordinated to Tes- 
tator, and expl. by the doctrine 
of the Paraclete 429 

Testamenis of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
the, on embalming 875 

That (Gk or Heb. conj.) c. w. be- 
cause, or for 702 

The, before fire, water etc. 103 

They, indefinite 118 ; meaning THEY 
95, 104 

Third day 347; s. Hosea 

Third heaven 6 

Third hour 579; 
667; s. Hour 

Thirst (Jn) 601; (Ps.) 601 

This (Heb. fem.) (?), interpr. mys- 
tically 258 

“Thou sayest it,’? ambig. 547 

Thoughts, Hebrew or Jewish, under- 
lying Christian Gentile para- 
phrases or developments 47, Camp 
226; s. Hebrew 

3 Three days,’’ notin Lk., exc. about 
the finding of the Child Jesus in 
the Temple “after three days” 
31; “in (ov, after) three days,” 
about the raising up of the Temple 
(Mk, Mt., Jn) and of Jesus (Mk, 
Mt.) 64 

- Three hundred (Gk), an early symbol 
of the Cross 857-8 ; three hundred 
and eighteen (Heb.) conn. w. 
Eliezer 357 

Three hundred denarii (Mk—Jn) 357 

Three times, repentance allowed 444 

Threefold repetition 254 

Thrice, prayer repeated 465 

Thrones, in Daniel 8; t. and glory 
3 


c. w. three hours 


Thucydides, imitated by Lk. 290, 
320 
Thunder, “voices” (Heb.) meaning 


t. 12; sons of 18 

Tiberias, c. w. Emmaus 708-9 

Timaeus, the name, origin of 166—7 

Timé (Gk) honour, c. w. Taémé (Heb.) 
unclean 167-8 

“aamme,, my,"’ 2. Lhe) t: appointed 
for me 895 

Times, in prophecies, vagueness of 
406 ; t. and seasons, ignored in Jn 
719 

Title (in Jn) 584 foll.; t. and t#tulus 
586—7 x 

a Irs (prep. ), "ow. vb of speech, 
c. w. “concerning” 406; Heb. 
prefix to infin., c. w. “not” 701 

Tomb, of Lazarus, the, a cave 663-4; 
of Jesus, the 663-9 

Tongues, the gift of (Mk—App., Acts, 








and Paul) 722; the bestowal of, 
by Apostles 785~7 ; the confusion, 
and the gift of 737 ; Origen on 787 ; 
silence of early Fathers about 737 

Topaz 258 

Touch (Heb.) c. w. draw near 712 

Tradition, early, submerged 138 

Traffic, conn. w. vessels in Zech. 214 

Transfiguration, the 1-87 

Transgress and rebel 91 

Transposition, verbal, of text 124, 
469-70, comp. 489; perh. necessary 
in Jn 199; in Diatess. 72, 128, 342, 
431—2, 538, 667 

Transposition, of speakers 251, 314; 
of speech and comment 348, 346 

Travail (Heb.) = fear (Aram.) 291; 
the travail-pangs of the Messiah 
291; metaph., double application 
of 291 

Treacherous, appl. to an unfaithful 
wife 352 

Treasury, conn. w. judgment 203 

Trees and mountains, an uprooter 
of (metaph.) 207 

Tribulation, Gk (thiipsis 108 foll. ; 
the word, not freq. in Ist cent. 

. 109, not in Lk. (Gosp.) though in 
Acts 108-9; in Mk, Mt., Jn, only 
in utterances of Christ 109; why 
avoided by. Lk. but used by Jn 
310-11 ; Origen on 109; t. or per- 
secution in Mk-—Mt., parall. to 
temptation in Lk. 108; the first 
LXX mention of 110; Midrash on 
110 ; the naturalness of (illustrated 
by Jn) 110; conn. (Jn) with 
Christ’s promise of peace 111; 
Heb. and Jewish views of 310-11 ; 
‘not far from redemption” 312; 
joy through (not merely ajter) 312 

Tribute, payment of 255 

Trouble, or amazement, in Christ, 
how expressed 450; Messianic 
(Jn), stages of 452; ending in 
joy 456; forbidden by Epictetus 
452 

Trumpet, a great 321 

Twelve apostles, precepts to the 295 ; 
Judas Iscariot, ‘‘the one of the 


Twelve’? in Mk, different in- 
terpretations of 391 
“Twice [nay] thrice” (Heb.) = 


“three ways” (LXX) 441 

Two days, Mk—Mt. ‘‘the Passover 
after two days” conn. w. Jn 
“six days before the Passover” 
342 

Two traditions in Mt., where Mk 
has only one 493; s. Conflations 
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Unconscious prophecy 252 

Unity, not humility, emphasized 
by Jn 161 

Unity of God, the, emphasized in 
Mk and Jn 272 

Unquenchable fire, the 90 

“Upon” (Gk), c. w. “from” 462 

Upper room, the sons of the 394 

Uprooter, an, of trees and moun- 
tains (metaph.) 207 

Us, interch. w. you 82 


Vain repetitions 230 

Valley of fat things, a 449 

Veil, in the Temple, the 616—19 ; first 
mention of 617; the rending of 
616-20 ; veil (Synopt.) parall. to 
Christ’s body (Jn) 616-20; over 
all nations, the 672 

Vessel, carrying a 212; vessels conn. 
w. traffic in Zech. 214 

Views, positive, predominate in Jn 
37, 89, 264 

Vine, a foal fastened to a (Justin M.) 
174; vine of Israel, the 103; the 
cleansing of the, conn. w. Christ’s 
washing the feet of the disciples 
107 ; the rebellious Vine, or Vine- 

ard, in Isaiah, paral]. to re- 

_ bellious vine-dressers in Synopt. 
251 

Vine-dressers, s. Vine 

Vinegar, offered to Jesus 576 

Vineyard, the Synoptic parable of 
the 202, 249; Isaiah’s parable of 
the 211° 

Visions, early, traces of in Mk 18 

Voice, a, in the Temple, “Let us 
depart hence” 308 

Voices, 7.e. thunders 12 


Wait patiently, c. w. buy corn 651 ; 
those that wait for the morning 
(Ps.) appl. to Christ’s resurrection 
680 

Walking, attributed to God 242; 
in Paradise 244; spiritual 246; 
of Jesus, the, in the Temple (Mk) 
242 

War emphasized by Synopt. but 
peace by Jn 292; peace prepared 
before war 293 

Warm oneself (metaph.) in bad 
sense 512-13 ; of Peter (in Mk—Jn) 
why om. in-Mt.—Lk. 510-13 

Warning, or enlightening 29; Eze- 
kiel on 29 

Washing, Christ’s, of the feet of the 
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disciples 151; conn. w. the clean- 
sing of the Vine 107 

Watch(vb)(Synopt.), parall. to abide 
(Jn) 330; the duty of presbyters 
336; “‘w. until ye stand”’ (? Ezra 
(LXX) and Lk.) 336-7 

Watches of the night, the 661 

Water, a cup of 96; in the world to 
come 87; mixed with wine in the 
Eucharist 430; from the rock 625 

Way, the, 7.e. the Christian faith 
73, 169foll.; the W. of Light 
(Barnabas) 240 

We (or, us) interch. w. you 82 

Wealth, c. w. worth 688 

*“Weep,”’ c. w. “here” 685; Christ’s 
weeping over Jerusalem 192 

Well of Miriam, the 669 

White raiment 13; Rashi and Je- 
rome on 14; in Bibl. Aram. c. w. 
Heb. young man 675 ; misrendered 
by LXX 675 

Whiten, 7.e. purify from sin 14, 21; 
s. Fuller 

Widow, the [typical] 280; widows 
conn. w. a condemnation of 
scribes 278 foll. 

Wilderness, God “finds” Israel in 
the 177 

Wine, and milk 45; at Cana 45; 

- conn. w. blessing 122; mingled 
with myrrh 575; water mixed with, 
in the Eucharist 430 

Wing of abominations, the 307 

Winter (metaph.) 881; c. w. re- 
proach 309 : 

Wipe, c. w. adulteress 361; wiped, 
c. w. poured out or anointed 362 ; 
wiping the feet of Jesus 360 

Wisdom of God, the, parall. to “TI,” 
7.e. Jesus 259, 344 

Wisely, in bad sense 269 

“Within ourselves is our destruction 
and our help” (Epictet.) 409 

Without, or outside (metaph.) 72 

Witness, to bear (Jn), parall. to 
preach (Synopt.) 300 

“Witnesses, ye are my” 300 

Woe! (Gk) imported into Gk by 
LXX 409; Christ blamed (Celsus) 
for crying Woe! 408 

Wolf (Jn), conn. w. ransom (Mk-— 
Mt.) 164 

Women, not obliged to attend Pass- 
over 201;* rejected as witnesses 
705; the evidence of, concerning 
Christ’s resurrection 658; the w. 
near Christ’s Cross, different lists 
of 630, 652 foll.; two groups of, 
visiting Christ’s tomb 699 
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Wondered, ‘“‘he [7z.e. the Lord] w. 
that there was no intercessor”’ 
‘(better “was amazed’’) 451; al- 
tered by LXX and Targ. 451 

World, the religious, persecuting 140 

Worm, the undying 96 foll.; im- 
munity from the 376 

Worth, c. w. wealth 638 

Written, fit is] (Mk—Mt.), parall. to 


determined or decreed (Lk.) 408 


Ydnak (Heb. and Aram.) suckling 
(metaph.) 42 





Ye (Lk.) parall. to the children of 
the kingdom (Mt.) 142 

Year, ‘during that y.”’ 7.e. that 
eventful y. 507 

You, interch. w. us 82 

Young man (Heb.) c. w. in white 
675 


Zeal, Christ’s, for the Lord’s House 
Zohar, (1) “enlighten,” (2) ‘teach 


what to avoid” 29; conn. w. the 
Jewish Cabbala 30 
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[This Index includes only such words as present something noteworthy, either 
(1) in themselves, or (2) in their various readings, or (3) in their N.T. 


contexts, ov (4) in 
passages of earlier 


assages of N.T. parallel to their contexts, or (5) in 
k (espectally LXX) illustrative of their contexts. For 


ordinary words such as Bacvdeds ‘‘ king,” dpos “‘ mountain,” the English 
Index should be cousuilted.]| 


"Ayardw and drardw 125 
ayamrnrés 20, 22 
ayyé\Aw and arayyé\\w 
«699 

a&yyeros Kupiov 679 
ayvitw 10 


ayopatw 639; and ayidfw 
650 


aypurvéw and ypryopéw 
331 

adywuev 4, 469-70 

ayovlfoua 133 

adnuovéew 450 

ddixcéw 722 

G&dodos and dé\os 351 

adduvaréw: dévvaret and 
duvard 58 

aderéw 92 

-ac and -e 462 

aivos and xpdros 184 

alpw 76, 663; and Bac- 
Tafw 572 

airéw and épwrdw 61, 
235; airéouam 58, 61 

airla and érvypagy 579, 
585 foll. 

aiwv and xpévos 
and atpés 188 

axavOwos 566 

dxavorov (v.t. doBecrov) 
91 

adaBaorpos 363-4 

dreldw, uupifw, and xpiw 
349 

G\Ad Cc. w. GAAa 160 

adXNotpécaddos 481, 581 

GAs: a\Gv c&ua 100 

aujv 444 

dupodov 172; s. Ampho- 
On 
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avaBr\érw 667 ; avaBd\éYyas 
parall. to xa@icas 279 

avayxn and @Altfis 108 
foll., 310 foll. 

avayw 35 

avabeua 
285 

advadeparifw and durum 

* 582 foll. 

avd0nua, Ss. dvddeua 

dvatpéw 591 

dvaxawitw 40 

avaxuNiw and dmoxuNiw 
663-7 

dvaxinrw 323 

dvahauBdavw 727, 732 

avdAnuyis 85, 727 

dvduyno. 415, 422, 426 

dvaravoua 473 

dvarinrw 403—4 

avat\doow 40 

dvagépouat 729 

dvOpwros, with 6 45; 
emph. 247 

amayyé\Aw and ayyé\Aw 
699 

amaipw 731; and éraipw 
730 

amavTdw and vravrdw 
188; and aay 188; 
and cuvavrdw 188, 394 

amapvéouat and dpvéoua 
535 

: amay and drarvrdw 
188 

amaraw and dyardw 125 

amepiomacros 120 

améxw: améxer 470 

amicTéw, -la 707 

amé and émi 462 


and dvd@nua 
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amoxpivouat 5; amexplvaro 
549 

admokvw and émidvw 521 

amoUTpwors 322 

admovucTagw 4 

amopia 109 

dmoomdw act. and omaw 
mid. 492-3 

amoorepéw 125 

amogépw, with accus. of 
pers. 542 

dpvéouat and damapvéouat 
535 

dpwua (from dpéw) 650 

dpwyuara kal d\d\a 647 

dpwuatifoua 875 

agBecros 938-4 

arapatia 452 

avrAifouar 368 

avpiov and raxlvw 25 

airy 254 

avroéhixros 671 

aint (forms of) 358-9 ; 
des andd dere 238,358, 
490; dagévres ambig. 
256; dgiévarc and éée)- 
deiv 610; with dura, 
mvevua, and yuxjv 607 

ddwvos 550 


Bata and oriBddes 180 
Badd\w: Barovtoa parall. 
to mpoé\uBSev 349 
Bapéowac 6 
Bapéws 6 
Bacrafw 76; 
572 
Barradoyéw and Barra- 
pifw 232 
BrA\admrTw 722-3 


and alpw 


INDEX 





BovAouae and 0é\w 560 
Bpépos 39; ra Bpépy 118 


Téevva 4141 

ywwokw 64-5 

yvagpeds 18; s. Fuller 

yvwpinos 46, 509 

yywords 509, 627 

yedupara and ypayupa- 
TLKH 258 

ypaymared’s 276 é 

ypdpw: yéypamrat parall. 
to wpicuévoy 412 

yenyopéw and dypumvéw 
331 


Aé 141, 361, 734 

det 443 

Getva (6 6.) 895-6 

dépw 298, 527 

déxouar and AauBavw 416 

did... .QuepGv 718 

dtarypnyopéw 6 

duddnua and orédavos 566 

dudkovos and doiX\os 74 

Siakoguéw (els PBacidéa) 
566 


drameplfa and peplew 
(act. and mid.) 424 
dtatrethéouar 29 
duaoTéANw 28; 
Aouat 26—9 
draTidenar 428 
duiornm (intrans.) 729 
dwwypnos 134 
duwKxw 185-6, 298 
doxéw: Soxotvres dpxeuv 
162 
déd\os and ddodos 851 
dod\éw 3849 : 


dtacréd- 


dd&a 2-4 

dovAos and didKovos 74 

dlvayat 188; s. also 
Ouvarsds 


duvaros 58-4; duvarad and 
déuvaret 58; duvardr, 
dvvaTar, and éoriv 462 

jvaKodos 128-9 

dvaxpynoTos 545 

-E and -ac 462 

éap (LXX) 324 

édw, aor. pass. idOnoav 
(LXX) for eld@noav 
490; Aq. id@nre, Sym. 
édoare 494 

éeyylifw: dyyixe (LXX) 
476 

éyw emph. 402 

€0os: kata 7d &, 488 





ei dpa 206 
eihéw and évethkéw 670 


elu: éorw parall. to 
Ovvarar, duvardv etc. 
462 


evre (unaccented) 404, 
407 

eipnvevw 98, 101, 240 

eis, €ml, mpds 578 

éx, ambig. 480 

éxeivos 20 

éxOauBos, -éw, -€oua 51, 
450 ’ 

exOauydgw 256 

éxxérTw 90 

ExNEYouat : 
20 

éx\elrw and kotudouat 613 

éxNexTos 22; éxNexTol and 


€xNeheymevos 


~ *wtxpol 80 


éxmrvéw 611 

ExTevOs 234 

exxéw 220 

éX\avov and édeos 348 

éuBrérw: éuprépas adr@ 
125 

émos 4145 

éuTivw 725 

éumopia 2138-14 

éumdpiov 218 foll.; s. 
Emporion 

év T@ (w. inf,) 25, 35, 729 

évayKkarlfoua. 76, 117 

évdéxerac (ovK) 66 

évekéw and évtuAlcow 
640 

éviauvTés 507 

évotepvigoua 403 

évragidfw 374 foll. 


EvTOAH 272 

évtuNlogow and éveiiéw 
640, 670 

éképxouae 469-70, 610; 


with é&w 72, 5387-8 
éfeorw 115 
éticornuc 701 
€fod0s 35 
éEouohoyéw 390 
éfovcla and ovcla 335 
émrayyéehAouar 390 
éraipouat 729-80; 
aratpoua 730 
éraitéw and mpocaitéw 
167 
érevourns 501 
érl and amd 462 
émiBdddw : éreBadwv (Mk) 
587 foll. 
érvypagy and airia 579, 
585 foll. ; 


and 


794 


- 








émui0w and azodtw 521 

émionuos and xaradede- 
bévos 557 

émiriOnuc and srepiriOnuc 
564 


émiriudw and diacréddo- 
ar 27 

émipwoxew 636, 660 

érixwpéw and troxwpéw 
665 

épeuvdw: épevvdte, ambig. 
265 

epxouar: épxduevov 150 

épwrdw and airéw 61, 
235 

éoGiw and tpwyw 400 

ésxaros, dkpos, and mépas 
143 


écwhev 409 
&rotmov LXX 
édpacua) 161 

evepyérns 162 

evrAoyéw: evAoynuévos and 
evAoynTos 190 

eUploxouat, pass. with 
neg. (LX X) 683-4 

evaxnuwv 637 

evxn 57; 7 é. THS WloTEws 


» (Aq. 


édiornu: éwméstycay and 
isthKkeicav émdvew 678 

éyw (LXX)=59 diff. 
Heb. words or 
phrases 130; éxovca 
and xoyuicaca 364 

éws Tivos; in LXX 494; 
Ews Epxouat 302 

éws (n.) and dpApos 661 


“Hyeucv 548 

mrwos 598, 602; s. El. 

Hrs: Amro and vyrcoe 
417 

hovxagvw 651-2 


OauBéw 51 

Géa: amd Odas (LXX) 
511, 631 

GéXnua, absol. 462 

0é\w and Bovhouae 560 

Gepuaivoua 512 

bépos 325 

Bewpéw 649 

OrXiyis and dvdyxn 108 
foll., 310 foll. 

Opogdouae and mroéomar 
292 ; 

Ovpwpds 881 foll.; and 
murwpbs 334 

Oiw and roéw 422 


GREEK 





"Tdouat: Aq.  id@nre 
(Sym. édoare) ? from 
idowar 494, comp. 490 

ide and Were 687 

(dou 460, 684 

isdyyedos 263 

isos: loat (waprupla) 519 

lornut: oradeis and 


éorws 288; éords and- 


Kadicas 279; éornkéres 
602-3; ioryjKkew or 
ciorHKev 629; orhonre 
C.W. oTHre 337; s. also 
oTHKw / 


loxupds: loxupbrepos 56 


"Iwdavyns perh. corr. for 
6”Avvas 508-9 


Kaé@aipw and epixaéa- 
plgm 106 


kabetiw and xoiudouat 
453 


Kabigw (éri  Biparos) 
ambig. 568; xadicas 
parall. to dvaBréyas 
279; kadloas and éoTuds 
279 

kal...6€ 300 

katpés 67; and ald 138; 
6 k. wou 895 

Kkaxodoyéw 838, 97 

kaxéw and xaraxplyw 724 

karaBalyw and xarép- 
xoua 25 

katadéw: Karadedeuwévos 
and éxionuwos 557 

Kataxplyw' 716; 
kaxdw 724 

karahauBdvw, ambig. 662 

KaTdAuua and xarddvois 
395 

karadiw and Avw 210 

Karamétacua and mapa- 
wéracua 617 foll. 

Kkaragiiéw and g¢iréw 
488-9 

Karagpidnua and didrnua 
489 


and 


kataxéw 852 

Karépxouat 
Baivw 25 

KatevAoyéw 117 

KkaTnxéw 705 

Kepudtiov 219 

K\jpos 577 

kNivw keparhy 611, 614 

Koydouae and kabe’vdw 
453 

Koxkivos and rop@iipa 564 
foll. 


and xara- 





Ko\AuBioTHs 220 © 

KodoBw 314 

kéd\rros 76; and orOos 
403-4 

koulfm: Kouloaca and 
éxovca 364 

Kpagw 282 

Kpaua 430 

Kpigios and 6 detya 896 

KUptos 314 


Aayxdvw 576, 578 ‘ 

AauBavw and déxoua 
416; 2. paricuacw 
525 

Nawarpés 565 

AaTouéw 641 

Aelw: Nelrec and vorepe? 
124 

Alos, wérpa, and mérpos 
668 

Auuds and Aouuds 290 

Nirpa 689 

Aourdéy and 76 Aowéy 472, 
474 

vw (=ot7~x duoroyéw) 84; 
A. and karadiw 210 


Malyw 658 

Kavrevouat and mpodn- 
Tevw 569 

Haprupéw: waptupetre 300 

Mapripiov 301 

bdxarpa 480, 492 

*pelfwv, Opp. to vewrepos 
73 


bev...d€ 734 

wévw 301, 330 

Hepifw and dianepliw 
(act. and mid.) 424 

MeTrapoppbouac 14 

Meraty and év wécw 204° 

unvia 268 

puxpds: utxpol and éx\ex- 
Tol 80 

pvnpwovetw 694 

boys 667 

fovoyevyns 22-8, 83 

buplfouar 349 

re 347 foll. 


Ndpdos 352 

veavias 41 

veavioxos 41, 47, 674 foll. 

véos: vewrepos Opp. to 
elfov 73 

vnwiage 39 


vymios: vam and Frio | 


417 
voutkds 268 


795 





ge 


vouvex@s and ¢poviuws 
vicow 624 


EvX\ov and ta (LXX) 
480 


~O for w 359 


6 6€ 274 

b5e and otros 406 

666s 73; ddovs pets 
(LXX) 441; s. also 
Way 


 olkia v.r. for ovclia 335 


olxopOdpos 98, 347 

dupa and é¢@aduds 169 

buvumet and avabeuatifw 
532 

évdpiov 178 

éverdifw c.w. wdivw 599 

évoua (in various 
phrases) 85 

évTws and olirws 246 

barrov 484 

6pOpos and éws (n.) 661 

dpifw: wpiuévov and 
yéypamrac 412 

bs dé 575 

ov ambig. 37 

ov wy interrog. w. Ist 
pers. 459 foll. 

oval 409 

otola and éfovcia 335; 
ovolay v.r. olkiay 335 

ovros and éd¢€ 406; aiirn 
254 


| otrws and brTws 246 





6pGadhuds and duua 169 


Tlacd(e)ia and -mpadrns 
369 

matdlov 38-48; 
and Bpédn 39 

mats 39, 41, 62 

mapayyéAkw, diacréd)o- 
pa, antl émiripdw 26—7 


maoia 


| mwapd5eos 648 





mapadidwur 63-4, 422, 
475, 542, 615 

twapaxadéfouac and ka- 
bigw 647 


Traparausdvw 450 

waparéragua and xara- 
wéracua 617 

mwapacxeunh and mpocdB- 
Barov 635 

mapapépw 460 foll.; ma- 
péveyKe, -ov, -at 462 

mdpetm.: mapéore 395 

mapépxowat (Origen) 464 
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TapioTn: mwaperrdavac 
501; wapeornxdéres 602 

Tdpoorpos 657 

mwapoucia and ouvvré\ea 
287, 330 

Tarnp: marpos, written 
wpos, C.w. mpds 60 

mépav Tov “lopidvov 153 

mepamrw 510, 539 

jeptBrérw: rep Brepdpe- 
vos 194-5 

mepikadapifw, or -Kabaipw, 
and xa@aipw 106-7 

mepixafapua 107 

mepiiutos 454-5, 457 

TepioTaouat 371 

mepiTiOnue and émcridnut 
564; wepidévres and 
mapaptvdévtos 605 | 

repivnua 107 

mwéTpa, mérpos, and AlGos 
668 

mintw and getyw 497 

TioTEevwW: TiGTEVETE, AM- 
big. 228 

miotikyh 356; s. Pistic 

Triavaw and dmom\avaw 
294, 318 

_ whevpa 626 

TrAnyh 436 

mvetua and mvoyj 611 

todnpyns 578 

mow and diw 422 

mods: mo\euv Cc. W. 
jmo\A@v 335 


Topevouat and vrayw 613 © 


toppupa and kéxkivos 564 
foll. 

Tpartwprov 483 

mpaxtwp 526 

awpiv and mpiv 4 441 

mpd, ambig. 150, 163 

Tpoayw. and mpoépxouat 
439, 693 

mpoBdr\\w and éxkédd\d\w 
206, 325; c.w. mpodap- 
Bavw 378 

mpoepxouat 489, 489; and 
mpocépxoua 714 

mpohkauBavw and Badrr\w 


349; and mpoBaddrw 
378 

mpos, C. W. mpos 1.é. 
maTtpos 60 


tpocaBBarov 635 

ampocaitns 167 

mpocépxouat and mpoép- 
xouat 714 

mpocevxxn and etxh 56 
foll. 





Tpocevxouae 58 

mpockahéouac and évay- 
kaNlifouac 117 

mpopynrevw and pavred- 
ouat 569 

wpopyrns and 6 rpopyrns 
275 

mpwt 543 

mp@ros, with genit. 144; 
and mpwrorékos 145-6 

mpwrordkos and mp@ros 
145-6 

mroéoua. parall. to 4po- 
éouac 292 

amT0w and timTw 528 

mip or 76 wip 90, 103 


‘Pamifw 525 
pamioua 502, 525 foll. 


Synuaia and onuetov 484 

oxavéarifw 88, 435 

oxnvow 244 

oxotia 662 

orabdpios 487 

omdw: omagduevos and 
améoracevy 492 

omeipa 481 

otatiwy 603 

sTégpavos and diddnua 566 

o7700s and xéd\mos 403—4 

oT7Kw 236-7, 240, 602-3; 
s. also torque 

oTtBades and Bata 180 

oTpatwirns (once i 
canon. LXX) 590 

ov déyets 547 

ovvayw 370 

cuvako\ovGéw 630 

cuvavTdw and amavTdw 
394 

cuvépxopai rie 505 

cuvnbera 558 

auvoxy 109 

ouvvTéXeca «and tapovcia 
287 

cuvTplBw 384 

ovoTavpow 591 

oxowlov 217 

cwpaTrotroéouat 422 


Tapdoooua 
Xutros 455 

Taxvvw and atiprov 25 

Tekunprov 707 

rexviov: Texvia and ma.dia 
46 

Tedéw: TeréXNecTac 329, 
471-2, 609 


and mrepi- 


) TNpew 378 
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TiOnvéw: TiAnvouuéevn 45 

Tw (in Heb.) 167-8 

tithos 586 

Toros 687, 689 

Tpotogopéw and rpogo- 
gopéw 76 

Tpwyw and écfiw 400 

TimTw and mriw 528 


Tiés: vidvy cov, 
inoody (2?) 88 
imadyw and opevouat 

613 
imaxon 369 
tmrapits and xpjuara 129 


Cc. W. 


‘tmwep@ov 394 


vanpérns 480, 525-6 
brokauBdavew 730 
vrouévw 301 


_vroumvjcKkw 198, 426 


vocds 604 

toowmos, -ov 604 foll. 

borepéw:  dvorepee and ° 
ANelwrer 124 


Pavepdw 329-30 


‘paves 485-7 


pépw: éveyxov and évey- 
kat 462 

gevyw and minrw 497 

Ppbelpw 93 

piréw and katragiréw 489 

PbBnrpov 291 

poBéouwa (w. accus. of 


pers.) 152 
ppoviuos and mavoipyos 
269; dpoviuws and 


vouvex@s 269 
gas (rd) 510 
gworhp 254 
gwrifw 159 


Xauai 499 
xXetudppovs 449 


_xitav 577 


xAauvs 565 

Xpiw, arteipw, and puupifw 
349 

xenuMara and tarapéss 129 

xpévos and aidy 138 


WVnr\agdw 710-11 
Yuuifw, Ywulov etc. 402 


Q for o, in MSS 359 


ade and ldo (LXX) 
684 
wdly 45, 291 


wdivw 291; c.w. dvedifw 
599 
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